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MICROFILMING PRESIDENTIAL PAPERS 





FRIDAY, JUNE 21, 1957 


Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LIBRARY OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Housse ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m. in room 
G-53, the Capitol, Hon. Paul C. Jones (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. Also present Mr. Burleson, Mr. Byrd, Mr. Friedel, Mr. 
Ashmore, Mr. Hays, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Lesinski, “Mr. Smith, Mr. Long, 
Mr. Thompson, Mr. Elliot, Mrs. Green, Mr. Morano, Mr. Schenck, 
Mr. Corbett, Mr. Lipscomb, Mr. Halleck, and Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Jones. The committee will come to order, please. 

This is a meeting of the Subcommittee on the Library of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration but due to the importance of our 
guests, the full committee has been invited. The chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Burleson, has asked that I preside at this meeting. 

The bill that we have before us this morning is H. R. 7813, intro- 
duced by the distinguished majority leader, Mr. McCormack. 

(H. R. 7813 follows:) 


[H. R. 7813, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To organize and microfilm the papers of Presidents of the United States in the collections of the 
Library of Congress 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Librarian of Congress is authorized and 
directed to arrange, index and microfilm the papers of the Presidents of the United 
States in the collections of the Library of Congress, in order to preserve their con- 
tents against destruction by war or other calamity and for the purpose of making 
them more readily available for study and research to the fullest possible extent 
consistent with any existing limitations that may have been imposed on the use 
of or the access to such papers by their donors or by those placing them on deposit 
with the Library of Congress. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of section 1, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $720,000 to remain available 
until expended. 


Mr. Jones. If you will, Mr. McCormack, I would like for you to 
make a brief state ment on the purpose of the legislation. 

Mr. McCormack. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are highly honored 
in having with us today President Harry S. Truman who is testifying 
in support of this bill. He is here in Washington under most unusual 
conditions in that he is nonpartisan and bipartisan on this occasion. 

The title of the bill explains itself: To organize and microfilm the 
papers of Presidents of the United States in the collections of the 
Library of Congress. 

This is a project which has been very near and dear to President 
Truman for along while. He has spoken about it to Speaker Rayburn 
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and me on a number of occasions, to Lyndon Johnson and to many 
other Members of both branches of the Congress. I might say that 
Speaker Rayburn authorized me to record him in favor of the bill. 

For me to take any time now would be presumptuous. President 
Truman is with us and we are all anxious to hear from him. I will 
defer my testimony, which would be substantially the same as the 
President’s. It is with pleasure that I present to the members of the 
committee our dear friend and one of the greatest Americans of all 
time, President Harry S. Truman. [Applause.] 

Mr. Jonus. Thank you, Mr. McCormack. Of course, it is a pleasure 
for the committee to have our former United States Senator and 
former President. We shall be delighted to hear from you, Mr. 
President. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


Mr. Truman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am highly appreciative of the remarks made by the majority 
leader of the Congress. I am not here in my usual controversial 
capacity, and I am sorry that he made a controversial matter out of 
the thing because his last statement is one which could be open to 
argument. Thank you very much, John. 

My Representative from Missouri, Hon. Paul Jones, and members 
of this committee, I am appearing here in support of H. R. 7813, a 
bill introduced by my old friend John McCormack. I want to say: 
When I finish, if you want to ask me any questions in regard to this, I 
shall be glad to answer them. 

The adoption of this measure will help to preserve and to make 
available for study the records of one of the three great branches of 
our government, the Presidency. 

rT ® 3 . . > . . . ies + 

The Presidency is a unique American institution. No other coun- 
try’s constitution has an office like it, because it is a combination of 
the functions and duties of the head of the Government. Added 
significance has been given to it by our system of popular elections, 
which changed the original scheme of the Constitution and made the 
President the only officer of Government chosen by the whole people, 

Unfortunately, the actions of the Presidency are not as fully recorded 
as those of other branches of the Government. The decisions of the 
Congress are publicly debated, and the reasons for its actions can 
usually be found in the Congressional Record or in the printed hearings 
or reports of its committees. The courts, under our common-law 
tradition, are required to set down in writing the reasons for their 
decisions. For the study of the legislative or judicial branches of the 
Government there exist, therefore, published records in abundance. 
But no such official record exists for the decisions and actions of the 
President. We can learn what a President did—although in many 
fields of activity there is no official record even of his acts—but we 
often have no public records, official or otherwise, for the reasons 
behind his decisions. 

Of course, the operations of the Presidency are so complex, and 
include such delicate functions as the conduct of foreign affairs and 
domestic political strategy, that it would be difficult, and often unwise, 
as well as impractical, to publish the reasons for all Presidential deci 
sions at the time they were made. There is all the more reason, there 
fore, for preserving the historical records of the conduct of the 
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Presidency for study and examination after the passage of time has 
made such study possible and after the necessity for keeping some of 
them confidential has ended. 

The historical records on which such study can be based are to be 
found in the correspondence and the papers of the Presidents. 

These papers, as a constitutional matter, have been traditionally 
considered to be the private property of each individual President. 
He has always taken them with him on leaving office, and until recent 
years he and his heirs have had little help from the Government in 
preserving them. As a result, many have been dispersed, lost, or 
destroyed. 

Beginning about 1900, the Library of Congress embarked on a 
campaign to collect and preserve the papers of past Presidents. To 
the retiring President, or his heirs, the Library offered a place of 
safekeeping for the papers. Efforts were also made to find the papers 
of earlier Presidents and to attract them to the Library for 
preservation. 

As a result, the Library of Congress now has in its Manuscript Divi- 
sion, papers from the hand or from the files of 23 Presidents of the 
United States. In some few instances these papers are fragmentary, 
or of small importance, or do not include papers of the period of the 
Presidency. In most instances, however, the papers in the possession 
of the Library of Congress are substantially complete files, covering 
the years during which their author occupied the Presidency, as well 
as other aspects of his career. 

The Librarian of Congress, who is here, will give you the full 
details about these papers. 

The collections of the Library of Congress are bound or boxed in 
typical manuscript cases and arranged on shelves in the Manuscript 
Division of the Library of Congress Annex. I have just been over 
there to take a look at them and they are most interesting. Those of 
you who have not seen them ought to take a look at them. With a 
few exceptions they have not been cataloged or indexed. This does 
not mean they have been negligently treated, as manuscripts go. 
Indeed, they are probably more accessible than the manuscripts of 
other historical personages. But this is not good enough for the only 
surviving records of the third coequal branch of our constitutional 
form of government. 

In the case of some of the earlier Presidents, biographers or 
researchers using their papers are confronted with the task of making 
their own catalogs or indexes before they can make adequate use of 
the files. The problem is worse in the case of later Presidents, because 
their files are so much more voluminous, running, in the case of 
President Wilson, to 280,000 pieces, and, in the case of President 
Taft, to even more. I am turning over 3,500,000 documents to the 
Government. 

Mr. Lone. How many was that, Mr. President? 

Mr. Truman. Three million five hundred thousand. President 
Roosevelt’s is almost as great, and President Eisenhower’s will be 
greater. They grow all the time. 

No blame attaches to the Library of Congress for this lack of 
cataloging and cross-referencing. To arrange and index the papers 
properly is a considerable task, requiring the work of skilled specialists 
over a substantial period of time, and substantial funds. 
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There is another great drawback to the easy use of the Presidential 
papers. ‘To study them, scholars must leave their homes or universi- 
ties and come to Washington. The expense and inconvenience have 
undoubtedly discouraged the use of this great wealth of historical 
records. 

Perhaps the greatest disadvantage of the present situation is the 
vulnerability of these papers to destruction. Here, in a sense, we 
have put all of our Presidential historical treasures in one basket. 
The dangers of atomic war make us conscious today of how reckless 
this is. But it is not only atomic attack that might deprive us of 
these records. Any disaster in the Library of Congress Annex, such 
as a fire, or the destructive act of some crank or lunatic might have 
the same effect. 

The bill before you remedies all these difficulties and dangers. 

It provides authorization for funds to put these papers in good order 
and index them. As a result, researchers will be able to use them with 
greater ease and without waste of time. 

It provides authorization for microfilming all the papers. The 
microfilm prints can then be purchased by institutions of learning 
throughout the land, as complete sets, or in part. Students wishing 
just part of these files can order them and obtain them for their own 
use. Or they can go to their nearby universities or record centers 
and study the mic ‘rofilms there. I hope that our National Archives 
and records system can obtain complete sets and keep them in their 
archival depositories at various places around the country. I very 
much want to see a set at the Truman Library in Independence, 
which will soon belong to the Government, and I shall work to see 
that a set . obtained for that depository. 

Finally, by dispersing copies of these precious records throughout the 
country, their contents will be preserved against the danger of enemy 
attack or other destruction for posterity. 

In these ways the bill before you safeguards some of our most 
valuable national records and opens the possibility of a more wide- 
spread and intensive study of the functions and the importance of the 
American Presidency. 

It goes without saying that the Presidential papers that are not in 
the Library of Congress should also be indexed and microfilmed. 
This is being done with respect to the Roosevelt papers at Hyde 
Park, as the Archivist, Dr. Wayne Grover, can explain to you, and the 
same process will be applied to my papers in due course after they, too, 
have come under the care of the National Archives. 

The papers of modern Presidents are so voluminous that they 
should come under the protection of the National Archives in special 
depositories. The Library of Congress collections would be swamped 
by the papers of any recent President. For example, the papers of 
the 23 Presidents now in the possession of the Library of Congress 
total some 2,700,000 pieces, whereas my files—the files of one Presi- 
dent today—are estimated to contain approximately 3,500,000 pieces. 

[ believe that the Congress has made ample provision for the safe- 
keeping of the papers of modern Presidents in the Presidential 
Libraries amendments to the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act which were introduced by John McCormack and adopted 
in 1955, and under which the Truman Library building and my 
papers and mementos will pass to the Federal Government next 
month. 
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It now remains for the Congress to take the necessary steps to 
safeguard and make available to the public the papers of earlier 
Presidents now in the Government’s kee ping. This aim is achieved 
by the bill here under consideration. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much. If you want to question me 
I shall try to aswer what T can. 

Mr. Jones. Do any of the members have any questions that they 
would like to ask the President? I must remind you that the House 
does go into session at 11 o’clock. If there is no objection, we will 
continue in session here at least until we get a quorum call. Would 
any members like to ask a question? Mr. Burleson, the chairman of 
the full committee. 

Mr. Burteson. Mr. Chairman. May I say first, Mr. President, 
that we are very glad to have the grandfather of Clifton Truman 
Daniels with us. 

Next, Mr. Chairman, it is not a question to the President but I 
think it might be a good idea, if the committee agrees, to have inserted 
at this point in the record an office memorandum from the Chief of 
the Manuscript Division, Mr. David C. Mearns, who has an estimate 
and the mechanics of what would be necessary to carry out the intent 
of this legislation. He estimates the cost to be $720,000. I think to 
complete the record it might be advisable to have this memorandum 
inserted. 

Mr. Jonrs. Without objection, we will insert this memorandum. I 
have had a chance to go over it, and it goes into considerable detail to 
justify the costs. That will be made a part of the record. 

(The memorandum follows: ) 

Marcu 15, 1957. 
To: Director, Reference Department. 
From: Chief, Manuscript Division—David C. Mearns. 
Subject: Arranging, microfilming, and indexing the Presidential collections in the 
Library of Congress. 

The Library has the major collections of 23 United States Presidents: Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Van Buren, W. H. Harrison, Tyler, 
Polk, Taylor, Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, 
Benjamin Harrison, McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, and Coolidge. 
It is estimated that the Library’s holdings of Presidential papers total 1,768,000 
pieces and that a microfilm reproduction of them would total 2,930,000 exposures. 
To prepare a master negative microfilm of these collections will require only 
2,291,005 exposures because a negative microfilm already is held by the Library 
for the major portions of the papers of Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Van Buren, 
Polk, Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt. 

To arrange the collections of Presidential papers for microfilming, to index 
them, to publish an index by photo-offset in an edition of 1,000 copies, and to 
prepare a master negative and one complete positive reproduction would require, 
it is estimated, the sum of $720,000. While the complete positive microfilm 
could be secured for the Library of Congress for approximately $19,500 (the 
Library already holds a positive microfilm of almost the entire collections of papers 
of Jefferson and Lincoln); each complete positive made for another repository 
would cost $20,500. 


Index 


No index is needed for the Van Buren papers because the published calendar 
of this collection is more than adequate for the purpose. The index for all the 
other collections would be a name index only—all writers and addresses other 
than President whose collection is indexed; but, documents of a noncorrespondence 
nature written by him (account books, articles, diaries, journals, legal papers, 
and speeches) will be indexed under his name as well as by title and/or form 
heading. The index will briefly identify the document by date if the arrangement 
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is in chronological order. The index will be by name of writer or addressee, not 
by his title or office. It will not be a subject index. 


Basis for the estimates on attached worksheets 


The average salary of persons working on the arrangement and indexing of the 
collections and supervising the work of index typing and proofreading has been 
set at $5,500. The average salary of the typist has been set at $4,180. The 
average work year has been taken to be 220 workdays. The total salaries for 
arranging, indexing, typing and proofreading are estimated at $432,300 for a total 
of - man-years. 

. Arrangement of the papers—We have estimated that a processor can place in 
déhiniters arrangement 20,000 a year (this can mean handling a single piece in a 
large collection as many as 15 times) at a cost of $0.275 per item, or $275 per 
thousand items arranged. 

2. Negative microfilm of entire collectings—The estimate is based upon a cost of 
$0.08 per exposure, or $80 per thousand exposures. 

3. Positive service or loan microfilms.—The estimate is based upon a cost of 
$0.007 per exposure, or $7 per thousand exposures, at a minimum cost of $7 per 
collection. 

4. Indexing the papers.—We have estimated that an indexer can index by corre- 
spondents (writers and addressees) other than the President whose papers are 
being indexed 46,000 items a year at a cost of $0.12 per item, or $120 per thousand 
items indexed. 

5. Typing index cards —We have estimated that a typist can type 800 cards a 
day on an IBM punch card machine. Only one card for an item need be typed. 
A machine can be rented for $60 a month. Card stock costs $1.12 per thousand 
cards. The total cost of typing the index averages $0.03 per card typed, or $30 
per thousand cards typed. 

6. Tabulating the index cards——The cost of making the necessary tabulation 
runs has been estimated at $25,000, or $0.0142 per item indexed, or $14.20 per 
thousand items indexed. 

7. Publication of the index—We have estimated that at least 339 items can be 
placed on a three-column index page, that the cost per page to publish by photo- 
offset in an edition of 1,000 copies is $9, making a total of $46,912 or $0.0265 per 
item indexed or $26.50 per thousand items indexed. 


Presidential papers—estimated total costs, all collections 
A. Papers: 


1. Arrangement of papers-__- 653 ee aie or 416 
2. Master negative microfilm of collections..._- aoe, | tee ae 
3. Positive service microfilm of collections for Librar y of 
IIR Miah bea at eee salle Se es ani ad atid 119, 454 
B. Index: 
, 1, POR HIS, OREGS os Scena So es daub uwiesedsis~n 167, 756 
i NE OOD a ind es rt i ake ram tSene haan dans 53, 171 
ics; eI) SIREIINNE: COUN Bog i os oe as ai ie ae 25, 184 
7. Publication of index (1,000 copies) sn cig Sates tlhe bes ita sien lal ae 46, 912 
Rik iat eb wie Jee ee ade elim ai ye 177 


1 $20,500 for each additional positive service microfilm, 


Washington papers 
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A. Papers: | | 
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(2) Negative microfilm of entire collection OO 160, 000 $12, 800 
(3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures) -.......-.-- 160, 000 | 1,12 
B. Index: | 
a Se ee I 2 os. na wbaeseaddnagodieneasmouen Sana ail 45, 000 | 5, 400 
ee Caen dec oudeetdesemidaveubesdans | 45, 000 1,380 
er) CORO OE Ce NNO iid nad oie a seiiec st oqdle oka csewneennewcen 45, 000 | 640 
(7) Publication of index (re imbursable in a cil 45, 000 | 1, 1% 
Estimated total pieces in collection_._.............-------.------ 35, 000 
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Madison papers 
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pai ae — on ~ j hh 
Numbers Cost 
‘Te@=- | —___—— ———__—_—_————— — — | —— 
are 4. Papers: 
and (1) Pieces to be arranged : eis Si a aa a a le 0 | 0 
(2) Negative microfilm of entire collection (exposures) _........._.___- | 15, 000 | $1, 200 
, (3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures)-_........._.- | 32, 000 | 224 
Is & B Index: 
ved, ee BD | a ee eee eras Une ae 7,000 | 840 
and (5) Cards to be typed * sipeaienesea 10, 500 | 315 
$30 ai 10, 500 | 150 
Ve (7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part)_................_____- | 10, 500 | 280 
Estimated total pieces in collection cuisine | 10,500 
tion PEE NE Sina a coseneccaes sl cancandencadecdossaeeanel | $3,009 
per ————— ——_—_—_—_———— — ——— _ | 
1 be Monroe papers 
oto- ——— - —---- — - ~~ => 
per Numbers | Cost 
A. Papers: | 
(1) Pieces to be arranged __- . ein ibiasusahis casdadhbastalaite Mia 0 | 
(2) Negative microfilm of entire collection (exposures) _....._____- _| 12, 000 | $960 
416 (3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures) -.....-...--- 12, 000 | 85 
284 B. Index: 
) (4) Pieces to be indexed_______ eine 5, 500 | 660 
(5) Cards to be typed aan ees 5, 500 | 165 
454 (6) Cards to be tabulated -___- * inpuittsGcliemmaenaal inant 5, 500 | 80 
; (7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part)_..............-__-____} 5, 500 146 
onal Estimated total pieces in collection................-.-..---...- 5,500 
, 756 Estimated total cost_....-_- 2 ee ee Saat $2,096 
, 171 sacs Ricans Be iit 
, 184 
, 912 Jackson papers 
177 as a Se Ne , =v 8 — | a | a _ 
’ | Numbers Cost 
A. Papers: | 
(1) Pieces to be arranged . ‘ec ecieii aiceinaieatiisikitenscaname iad | 6, 300 $1, 735 
(2) Negative microfilm of entire collection (exposures)__...........__-| 18, 000 | 1, 440 
— (3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures) _...___- | 73, 000 | 511 
B. Index: 
st (4) Pieces to be indexed. 20, 000 | 2, 400 
——— (5) Cards to be typed ashi} 20, 000 600 
(6) Cards to be tabulated 20, 000 284 
6 (7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part) __. a 20, 000 530 
alk Estimated total pieces in collection_. 20, 000 
$12, 800 Estimated total cost........_- ‘ aed 7, 500 
1,120 
5, 400 
1,38 
640 
1, 1% 


— 
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Van Buren papers 






































Numbers Cost 
A. Papers: 
ee ae acl an a eee eaent 0 0 
(2) Negative microfilm of entire collection (exposures) _..............- 0 0 
2 (3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures) -.........-.- 26, 320 $185 
. Index: 
a re en a ere cue ee heccehacsbes 0 0 
on Sep MIN ot Bn ae seeuewenacccbudee pee 0 0 
Nee a eee eee ee eee 0 0 
(7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part) -..................._-- 0 | 0 
Estimated total pieces in collection. ..................-.---.-..- 6, 000 
EP EEtio oct lesticis oe sesduclacabalekbseueceeceed $185 
| 
William Henry Harrison papers 
| Numbers Cost 
| 
A. Papers: 
oa ns a es cree as SR asl Yo) > 300 | $85 
(2) Negative microfilm of entire collection (exposures) ._.........-..-- | 3, 300 265 
(3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures) _...........- 3, 300 7 
B. Index: | 
a Sn NSS SB co 300 | 36 
a cr sr en Fe a eS a ee 1, 100 | 35 
ig Ce OU ce Sc oe ne a a 2 a oe 1, 100 | 16 
(7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part)__..............-.____- 1, 100 | 30 
Estimated total pieces in collection......................---.__. 1, 100 
a eee eas $474 
ca | 
Tyler papers 
S ——————- a 
| Numbers Cost 
A. Papers: 
cee a ee a 75 | $21 
(2) Negative microfilm of entire collection (exposures)__............-- | 2, 550 205 
(3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures). .........--- | 2, 550 | 18 
B. Index: _ | | 
OE ee | 75 10 
Sy a ne Ree aaanb onal 800 25 
Cy CIT a 800 | 12 
(7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part)_...............-----.- 800 | 22 
Estimated total pieces in collection....................-..--.--- | 800 
eee xeon ieeeenee $313 
| l 
Polk papers 
= ] : " SS 
| Numbers | Cost 
| | 
A. Papers: | | 
Ca ee an i eal 3, 000 $825 
(2) Negative microfilm of entire collection (exposures) -_._......----- -| 7, 000 560 
(3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures) - - ----- ae 45, 000 315 
B. Index: | 
ON 8 eon at ea eenane 23, 020 | 2, 765 
oe ee ae. at itl cde senueenenverseue 23, 020 | 691 
(6) Cards to be tabulated_____---- ie ie eats ee See Ce 23, 020 | 327 
(7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part)_-...-...-..-.--------- 23, 020 550 
Estimated total pieces in collection.................----------.-- | 23, 020 
eeeenney GUNG UN Aisa cceacadbecbaramequceceses | $6, 033 
| +s 








A. Paper 
a 


B, Index: 
(4) 


A. Papers 
a 


3 
B. Index: 
(4) 
(6 


4 


A. Papers 
(1) 
(2) 
3) 
B. Index: 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
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Taylor papers 


















































ye | Numbers Cost 
0 A. Papers: 
0 ne a ow csi: xen a sisi ine deere aie eeniaiatad 735 $205 
$185 (2) Negative microfilm of entire collection (exposures) __.........-.--- , 200 176 
(3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures) .........._-- 2, 200 20 
0 B. Index: 
0 re icine nected vale dia eae a 735 | 90 
0 (5) Cards to be typed___.........._- sa teasicitaiamintamanaebietan kates 735 | 25 
(6) Cards to be tabulated paieeencia be daasaneen er ened 735 15 
(7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part)__..........._----____- 735 20 
Estimated total pieces in collection._.............-....________- 735 
PN HON ons ee naccacacinccbenceceannceetann ome | $551 
Pierce papers 
| Numbers Cost 

$85 A. Papers: 

= Pa) Pieces to be arranged_- caiman ce 330 $90 
7 (2) Negative microfilm of entire collection (exposures)_.........__._- 6, 300 504 
(3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures) - - - --- Joel 6, 300 45 
36 +B. Index: 

35 (4) Pieces to be indexed___- > nie pitice selenite | 330 40) 
16 (5) Cards to be typed : casero 2, 100 65 
30 (6) Cards to be tabulated : 2, 2, 100 30 
(7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part)... . an 2, 100 56 

Estimated total pieces in collection : : 2, 100 

Estimated total cost... a $830 

——_— | 
L nec ln papers 
Numbers Cost 

$21 A. Papers: 

205 Re a i i ico inch ns eee ble abbas deans dis elma $695 
18 (2) Negative microfilm of entire collection (exposures) __..- 606 

(3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures) ...........-. 55 
19 B. Index: 
25 (4) Pieces to be indexed_- , 2 4 525 | 65 
12 (5) Cards to be typed = ; | 25, 000 750 
2 (6) Cards to be tabulated ait 25, 000 355 
(7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part)... hestenmaibtachanientanl 25, 000 665 
Estimated total pieces in collection................... atenieaial | 25, 000 
Estimated total cost___- ; : é pedeauranpohaemainaed $3, 191 
—— ' 
Johnson papers 
t : 
Numbers | Cost 
| 

$825 A. Papers: | 
560 (1) Pieces to be arranged ia : ‘ 4, 450 $1, 225 
315 (2) Negative microfilm of entire collection (exposures) a heanachests 80, 000 6, 400 

3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures)... -- 80, 000 560 
2.765 B. Index: 

” p01 (4) Pieces to be indexed___- ; Scie ti eas eink 4, 450 | 534 
327 (5) Cards to be typed ; inteibeapiasaidealaconeatage . 40, 000 | 1, 200 
550 (6) Cards to be tabulated - , c pas paieendiatineemeamaes | 40, 000 568 

(7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part)_..............--.-..._- 40, 000 1, 060 
Estimated total pieces in collection 40, 000 


Estimated total cost..............-- ee copnsedeeierdneaaeanaa $11, 547 
| 
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Grant papers 





























Numbers Cost 
A. Papers: 
aD) arn Oe no a ee st anwulcaianel | 2, 500 $690 
(2) Negative microfilm of entire collection (exposures) ___.._______- am 50, 000 4, 000 
(3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures) ......._.._.. | 50, 000 350 
B. Index: | 
fay AR ie WEE ne ec ee 100, 000 12, 000 
Bo RR FI Ae oe an, 100, 000 3, 000 
(6) Cards to be tabulated__________- cis S lestnauep eieahcnirha aehichoncamialat al 100, 000 | 1, 420 
(7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part)_...........-...-__.__- | 100, 000 | 2, 650 
Estimated total pieces in collection._________- sadthawelntadend 100, 000 
Estimated total cost_...............__-- ers ee ese $24, 110 
= 7 = | 
Garfield papers 
aul 
Numbers | Cost 
A. Papers: 
(1) Pieces to be arranged-_-_-- .-- ssininan : ea 1, 500 | $415 
(2) Negative microfilm of entire collection (exposures) ---- - -- al 140, 000 | 11, 200 
(3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures) - -. 140, 000 980 
B. Index: 
(4) Pieces to be indexed...................-. vetaee 70, 000 | 8, 400 
(5) Cards to be typed___-- Sackdaniek cae oats 70, 000 2, 100 
(6) Cards to be tabulated. ie aks ; - 70, 000 YO 
(7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part) -.-__--- ; 70, 000 1, 855 
Estimated total pieces in collection. ow" ow 70, 000 
Estimated total cost... ...-.--- pees $25, 944 
<A 0 at at aa ee | 
Arthur papers 
Numbers Cost 
A. Papers: 
(1) Pieces to be arranged ; a 100 3 
(2) Negative microfilm of entire collection (exposures) --- a 980 Si 
(3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures) - - --- .-- 980 7 
B. Index: 
(4) Pieces to be indexed ; ; 200 % 
(5) Cards to be typed _ . 300 ] 
(6) Cards to be tabulated 300 li 
(7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part) ; 300 I 
Estimated total pieces in collection 300 
Estimated total cost $177 
Cleveland papers 
N iber es 
A. Papers: 
(1) Pieces to be arranged - oe 2, 300 $63 
(2) Negative microfilm of entire collection (exposures) __- 150, 000 12, Off 
(3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures pAbeon 150, 000 1, 08 
B,. Index: 
(4) Pieces to be indexed_. : = ‘ . ‘ 21, 025 2, 52 
(5) Cards to be typed ; ; ; ; 100, 000 3, 00 
(6) Cards to be tabulated non conte 100, 000 1, 43 
(7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part) --- eae 100, 000 2, 68 
Estimated total p s in collection __. 4 Semadeinneapal 100, 000 
Estimated total cx e 6 $23, 280 
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Benjamin Harrison papers 








i 
Number | Cost 





(1) Pieces to be arranged 


Amr Ail tien ta ae 18, 800 $5, 170 
(2) Negative microfilm of entire collection (exposures)... _.........._- 120, 000 9, 600 
(3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures) _ ...........- 120, 000 840 
B. Index: 
(S Pisa 0b eel... deleA ee 60, 000 | 7, 200 
(5) Cards to be typed nscantte deihesitinetlacdcataecetlicane anette tall ace | 60, 000 | 1, 800 
GU): Comme TW GT is certs 60, 000 | 852 
(7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part)_..................- -| 60, 000 | 1, 590 
Estimated total pieces in collection_.._..._._......__- ids tel 60, 000 
UENO GTR BO hinds dg A edisth i bate nencicetwe Saab $27, 052 


Si | 


McKinley papers 











Numbers | Cost 
A. Papers: 
Cee OD 0 GI niccacetetunitibinninnninibeien iichacanedeiniitiieeolial 17, 400 $4, 785 
(2) Negative microfilm of entire collection (exposures) 196, 500 15, 720 


(3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures) --.-..-..--- 196, 500 1, 376 
B, Index: 
(4) Pieces to be indexed 











urbeblinsniesy thasticlialsiyiedetnive llsicdiniatcain sas 20, 550 2, 466 
Ce). Ca Oi Oe Cr nnrcecitnvtcecminecnnns Kies Deaale 3 131, 000 3, 930 
(6) Cards to be tabulated a ae ssethi ; . 131, 000 1, 860 
(7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part) ___-- 2 i 131, 000 3, 472 
Estimated total pieces in collection. _..........-- 131, 000 
Estimated total cost._.......- SD SMES SER ca $33, 608 
| 
Theodore rooseve lt papers 
Numbers Cost 
A. Papers: 
(1) Pieces to be arranged en - 20, 000 $5, 500 
(2) Negative microfilm of entire collection (exposurt Man 30, 000 2, 400 
(3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures ; 382, 800 2, 678 
B. Index: 
(4) Pieces to be indexed casio Senne : 255, 000 30, 600 
(5) Cards to be typed é 000 7, 650 
(6) Cards to be tabulated i 000 3, 621 
(7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part 55, 000 6, 758 
Estimated total pieces in collection 6 ee ae 255, 000 
Estimated total cost ae oa es $59, 207 
Taft papers 
Numbers Cost 
A. Papers 
(1) Pieces to be arranged Z 370. 000 $101, 750 
(2) Negative microfilm of entire collection (exposures 7 750, 000 60, 000 
(3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures) aS ie 750, 000 5, 250 
B. Index: 
(4) Pieces to be indexed__________._. 4 ‘ Stn ” —_— 500, 000 60, 000 
(5) Cards to be typed eee ee 500, 000 15, 000 
(6) Cards to be tabulated i : ; : 500, 000 7, 100 
(7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part) ---.- cali 500, 000 13, 250 
Estimated total pieces in collection - - _--- : i 500,000 


Estimated total cost.........-- Shen ditiuiiteteiltia is - $262,350 
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Wilson papers 
Numbers Cost 
A. Papers: | 
yc lel 278, 400 | $76, 560 
(2) Negative microfilm of entire collection (exposures) _.............- | 418, 000 | 33, 488 
(3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures) -_-..........-- | 418, 600 | 2, 931 
B. Index: | 
Se a ee 184, 000 | 22, 080 
OR 278, 400 | 8, 352 
(6) Cards to be tabulated___- a a 3 278, 400 | 3, 954 
(7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part)_.................-- 278, 400 | 7,378 
Estimated total pieces in collection. ...................-...--.. 278, 400 
SC ES LEE ER. $154,743 
Coolidge papers 
Numbers Cost 
A. Papers: 
(1) Pieces to be arranged . si Ne ak 80, 000 $22, 000 
(2) Negative micr of entire collection (exposures) 120, 000 9, 600 
3) Positive service and loan copy microfilm (exposures) --......-..-- 120, 000 840 
B. Inde 
Pieces to be indexed 80, 000 9, 600 
Cards to be typed 80, 000 2, 400 
(6) Cards to be tabulated . ae ‘ 80, 000 1, 136 
7) Publication of index (reimbursable in part 80, 000 2, 120 
Estimated total pieces in collection 80, 000 
Estimated total cost $47, 696 
Mr. Truman. Mr. Chairman, might I make a short further state- 


ment about the situation at home where I have a tremendous number 
of papers, 1,600 drawers of documents, and an immense number of 
things that were presented to the President of the United States. I 
have always said if [ stayed on the farm those things would not have 
been presented to me. I am still a retired farmer from Missouri. 
Those things are exceedingly valuable. I imagine there is from a 
quarter to half a million dollars worth of those things that were 
presented. They will be returned to the Government. ‘The city of 
Independence has presented a 13-acre tract for the site of this building. 
We have gone out with a committee and raised $1.7 million and built 
this building without cost to the Government. The whole estimated 
value of what is being turned over will be about $21 million. I think 
that is a precedent in the case of a public servant returning all these 
valuable things to the people of the United States under the theory 
that if he had not been made President of the United States they 
would not be his property. I feel that is the precedent we are trying 
to establish. 

I sincerely hope that you will take a vital interest in this thing and 
do everything you can to get this historical section of our Govern- 
ment in position and in condition so the historian and scholar and 
people who are interested can have access to it in a manner that they 
can use it. That is my only interest in the thing. I am sure that is 
not a matter of controversy, even if I am considered the most contro- 
versial figure in the country. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. President. 
tions? Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. President, do you have in mind that any and all 
living Presidents and any heirs of past Presidents who have possession 
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of Presidential papers would submit them to the Library of Congress 
for microfilming? Is that what you have in-mind? 

Mr. Truman. Yes. I want to make it a universal precedent just 
as Washington made it a precedent to take them home with him. I 
want to have them in shape so they can be used while they are still 
in the proper files. The Librarian of Congress will tell you about 
this. Jefferson had the most orderly set of files that were ever gotten 
up by any President. His grandnephew and niece became hard up 
and they tried to sell them to the Congress, and Congress decided 
they would take the official ones although every paper a President 
touches is official. It took Congress 20 years to investigate them and 
then took half of them. The rest of them were scattered from one 
end of the country to the other. I understand Princeton University 
is spending about $200,000 to get them together. What I want to do 
is to have a rec ord of these things while they are new and fresh, and 
not change the property rights in them at all. I am not asking for 
that. That ought to be a voluntary matter in the case of the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Morano. That is what I meant, completely voluntary. 

Mr. Truman. Yes, of course it ought to be voluntary, just as I am 
telling you I am doing myself. A record of those papers ought to 
be available so they could not be seattered and disposed of in a way 
that would disperse them. Fillmore’s son burned all his, and Robert 
Lincoln burned up about half of the President’s papers. If Nicholas 
Murray Butler had not caught him at it, he would have burned the 
rest. Think what that would have meant to the history of the 
country. 

These documents are becoming of more historical value the longer 
the Nation exists. ‘There is nothing in it except the welfare of the 
Nation. That is all I am interested in. 

I want to say to you, Mr. Chairman, that I am as sorry as I can 
be, if you will excuse me, that I cannot stay for the rest of the hearing. 
I am pretty familiar with what is going to be said because | have 
made research on the subject myself. I have to leave for home this 
afternoon and I have a great many friends around here that I would 
like to pay my respects to. If you will excuse me I would like to go. 

Mr. Jones. I know you have. We are delighted to have had you 
here this morning, Mr. President. We can understand that you have 
to leave. 

Mr. Truman. May I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that this is only 
the second congressional committee before which I have appeared. 
In both instances it was a noncontroversial appearance. 

(At this point Mr. Truman departed from the committee room.) 

Mr. Friepe.. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my personal pleas- 
ure at having such an outstanding witness appearing today. The 
worthiness of Mr. McCormack’s bill is probably apparent to most of 
us, even without the testimony of the former President. However, 
with such a notable advocate as Mr. Truman giving us a first-person 
view of the merits of such a proposition, I desire to announce to him 
now, as he takes his departure, that I intend to be recorded in favor of 


H. R. 7813. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CARL ELLIOTT, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Chairman, Paul Jones, I am happy to have this 
privilege of appearing before your subcommittee in order to urge 
the enactment of H. R. 7813, a bill which would authorize the Library 
of Congress to organize and microfilm the papers of Presidents of the 
United States in the collections of the Library of Congress. 

I want to say also that I am happy to have the privilege of appearing 
here, following the testimony of the Honorable Harry S. Truman, who 
I think history will denominate as one of the great Presidents of this 
country. 

As President Truman has pointed out, the proper organizing of, and 
microfilming of, the papers of the Presidents will open up to scholars 
generally a fine new field of basic, historical, and political source 
material de aling with the office of the President. I heartily endorse 
the bill. I think we should pass it during this session of Congress so 
that the work under it can get underway. 

Mr. Chairman, for a long time I have been interested in history, and 
in the preservation of historical source materials. I am interested in 
what is being done in this connection in the Seventh Congressional 
District of Alabama, which I have the privilege to represent in the 
Congress. 

By and large, I feel that we are doing too little toward the preserva- 
tion of our primary historical source materials. Once these basic 
sources are destroyed, they can never be accurately re-created. I am 
sure it would surprise many people in the United States to know how 
many of our weekly newspapers, which most often do adequately 
portray American life, have been destroyed. Not long ago, I found 
that many of the papers that had been published in the Seventh 
Congressional District of Alabama in the past 100 years were no wg 
in existence. Some papers published for years have left only 1 or 2 
weekly issues extant. The laws in many States require county 
officials to preserve the weekly new spapers published i in their county. 
However, when space comes at a premium in county courthouses, 
and I hardly know where this is not true, the tendency is to put the 
newspapers in a damp basement, or in a hot attic, where the ravages 
of temperature, humidity, and time soon obliterate them. I mention 
this because I am sponsor of a bill, before another committee, which 
will provide, in some degree at least, for the preservation of the county 
newspapers of America. They constitute another wonderful source 
of historical material. 

In comparing the three branches of the Government, we all realize 
that the judiciary and the legislative branches lend themselves much 
more easily toward recording their actions, and of course to preserving 
the actions once recorded. In the legislative branch, bills filed are 
printed and become a part of the permanent records. ‘Testimony 
before committees is taken down in shorthand and preserved for all 
time. The Congressional Record reflects the activities of the Con- 
gress from day to day. In addition, all of these are reasonably avail- 
able to scholars and citizens who desire to use them throughout the 
country. 

In contrast, so far as I know, except for such documents as public 
laws and treaties, there is no adequate sources of what transpires in 
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the Presidency, other than the President’s own papers. The micro- 
filming of these Presidential papers will make it easily possible to 
distribute copies to libraries and universities and colleges throughout 
this country, and perhaps to some extent throughout the world. 

The Presidency is an integral part of American democracy. In- 
formation about the Presidency is likewise of the highest importance. 
This bill will make that information available and thereby contribute 
to the strength of democracy generally. 

Now I want to take this opportunity to thank former President 
Truman for taking the lead, as a citizen, in seeing that the very worth 
while objectives of this bill are accomplished. 

Thank you very much. 


REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN GEORGE S. LONG 


Mr. Lone. Mr. Chairman, I should like to express my support of 
H. R. 7813, introduced by Representative McCormack, a bill to organ- 
ize and microfilm the papers of Presidents of the United States in the 
collections of the Library of Congress. 

We have heard today the distinguished testimony of President 
Truman, before a subcommittee of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, in favor of this measure. He pointed out the importance 
of preserving and making more widely available information concern- 
in the Presidency. ‘The decisions of the Congress are publicly 
debated,”’ he stated— 
and the reasons for its actions can usually be found in the Congressional Record 
or in the printed hearings or reports of its committees. The courts, under our 
common-law tradition, are required to set down in writing the reasons for their 
decisions. For the study of the legislative or judicial branches of the Government 
there exist, therefore, published records in abundance. But no such official record 
exists for the decisions and actions of the President. We can learn what a Presi- 
dent did (although in many fields of activity there is no official record even of his 
act), but we often have no public records, official or otherwise, for the reasons 
behind his decisions. 

This problem has two aspects: first, getting these papers arranged 
and indexed, and, secondly, getting them put on microfilm so that 
duplicate copies may be made and placed in various depositories 
around the country. 

Many of these papers, down to and i including the papers of President 
Coolid: are in the Librs ary of Congress. Others are in special 
depositorie s, such as the Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park. Another 
special depository is being prepared for the papers of President 
Truman, and some of the Eisenhower papers, such as the President’s 
inaugural address, are already in the Eisenhower Museum at Abilene, 
Kans. 

It might be asked why this material would require extensive sorting 
and indexing. The Librarian of C ongress, Dr. L. Quincy Mumford, 
stated the reason in his own testimony before the committee today: 


It should be understood that, as a medium, microfilm is governed by require- 
ments of use more rigid than those that apply to the use of original materials. 
Microfilm produces facsimiles in reels, which means that the materials copied 
must be arranged in strictly chronological and alphabetical order. The originals, 
in many cases, have been received by the Library in several installments or series 
and at wide Ly separated periods of time. In their original form, the various 
series may be interchangeably used without inconvenience to the researcher. 
But, for the investigator who must pursue his studies from projected rolls of 
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film, it will be necessary to undertake extensive rearrangement. Photoreproduc- 
tion itself will require nearly 3 million (2,930,000) exposures. 

Most of the Presidential papers have been at least partially and many have 
been completely indexed, cataloged, or calendared by one system or another, but 
the index directed to be made by H. R. 7813 must accord with the necessary 
rearrangement of the papers themselves, fix the relative location of each docu- 
ment on each reel, and conform to standard and uniform practices of description. 
It is confidently expected that the index will have a distribution infinitely larger 
than the film itself. The possession of the index will enable institutions to place 
orders for specific portions of the master film, or to apply for interlibrary loans 
from repositories owning positive prints, or merely to ascertain the existence of 
a given document in the Library’s collections. 

The second factor is getting Presidential papers recorded on micro- 
film and distributed to interested de ypositories. As President Truman 
said today— 

Perhaps the greatest disadvantage of the present situation is the vulnerability 
of these papers to destruction. Here, in a sense, we have put all of our Presi- 
dential historical treasures in one basket. The dangers of atomic war make us 
conscious today of how reckless this is. 
But this is not the only reason these papers should be duplicated. 
z hey should be duplic ated in order that scholars may have them 

eadily available all over the country. They should have them more 
readin available in order the better to study the development of our 
national history and Government. 

An understanding of our history and our principles of government 
is increasingly vital today, when these principles are under challenge 
in other parts of the world. 

It will perhaps be taken for granted that everything a President 
has said or done has been printed somewhere. But this is not neces- 
sarily the case. Meantime, all that exists are the original records, 
which are subject to various hazards, despite all the efforts of experts 
to preserve them. 

It might surprise many Americans to know that it has not been 
until recent years that a really systematic attempt has been made to 
publish the complete writings even of such famous men as Presidents 
Washington, Lincoln, and Jefferson. President Washington’s writ- 
ings, for instance, were not published in their entirety until the United 
States Congress authorized their printing by the Washington Bi- 
centennial Commission. The last volume of Washington’s writings, 
in fact, was not issued until World War II. A definitive edition of 
Lincoln’s writings was not published until a few years ago. An 
exhaustive edition of the Jefferson papers is only now being prepared 
by scholars at Princeton University. 

There had been other printed editions of these Presidents’ papers, 
but they were not as complete as are the recent collections. 

One important aspect of this problem is that even when Presidential 
writings get published, the incoming correspondence that usually led 
to the writing of Presidential letters and comments does not. The 
recent edition of the writings of Lincoln, for instance which purports 
to be a complete version ‘of everything Lincoln is known to have 
written, only includes half the story. “Many of the letters Lincoln 
received still exist only in manuscript. And the same situation exists 
with the papers of other Presidents. This incoming correspondence 
is often as historically important for an understanding of Presidential 
thinking and action as a President’s own writings. 

There at present exists a law (title 44, U.S. C., pars. 82-85) provid- 
ing for the deposit of certain Government publications i in libraries all 
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over the country. In virtually every State in the Union, there is at 
least one library or depository where files of congressional hearings, 
reports, and published documents are kept. If most of the cities of 
the United States were destroyed by fire or holocaust, the chances are 
good that there would still be left untouched somewhere a complete 
record of the actions of the congressional branch of our Government. 
That cannot be said for the papers of our Presidents. It could not be 
done at all unless they were recorded on microfilm. In event of 
emergency, those of them that are unduplicated would be highly 
vulnerable to destruction. Realizing this, and being unwilling to take 
the slightest chance that damage might come to this priceless his- 
torical heritage, the Library of Congress during World War IIL evacu- 
ated all the Presidential papers to various other depositories. It was 
only after the war that ready access could be had to them 

Mr. Chairman, under our constitutional system, the President is, 
by the very nature of the system, the only individual who represe nts 
all the people. His words and acts, therefore, take on a special 
significance in our national history. In times of war and national 
emergency, our Presidents assume even greater importance as spokes- 
men for and executors of our national policy. The President under 
our system of government is more than a man. He is a symbol of 
our democratic aspirations and national purposes. 

It is important that we take the same measures to preserve this 
significant and irreplaceable record of Presidential words and actions 
as we do to protect and disperse congressional documents. I hope 
that the Congress will favorably consider this proposal to index and 
microfilm the Presidential papers in the Library of Congress. 


HEARING RESUMED 


Mr. Jones. We will continue the hearings now. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? 

Mr. Jones. Will the committee be in order, please. Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. I want to inquire, Mr. Chairman, as to whether or 
not the subcommittee has requested a report on this measure from 
the Bureau of the Budget and, if so, has it been received and could it 
be inserted in the record? 

Mr. Jones. We do not have a report or a letter from the Bureau 
of the Budget. The Bureau of the Budget makes no report on 
expenditures for the legislative branch. This is a comparatively new 
bill. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you. 

Mr. Jonres. We have some distinguished scholars here this morning. 
President Truman made reference to the Jefferson papers. We have 
with us this morning Mr. Julian P. Boyd, editor of the Thomas 
Jefferson papers. I think it might be appropriate to hear from him 
now to give us some of the advantages that he feels might accrue 
from having legislation of this kind in view of the experience that 
he has had with the Jefferson papers. Will you come up to one of 
these chairs here, please, Mr. Boyd, and identify yourself a little 
more to the committee and give them some of the background on 
how you got into this position? 
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STATEMENT OF JULIAN P. BOYD, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, EDITOR OF THE PAPERS OF THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 


Mr. Boyp. I am Julian P. Boyd, professor of history at Princeton 
University and editor of the papers of Thomas Jefferson; formerly 
librarian of the university. As I stated before this subcommittee a 
few days ago, I became editor of the papers of Thomas Jefferson 
largely through the Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial Commission, a 
Commission established by the Congress. 

I should like to say very briefly, sir, that in my opinion it is most 
inspiring to those of us who have a professional concern with these 
matters to see the Congress of the United States at this critical juncture 
in history concerning itself with matters that touch the very funda- 
mentals of our national legacy. It is inspiring to see the Library of 
Congress, one of the great libraries of the world and one of our most 
indispensable institutions, given this kind of liberal support for one of 
its legitimate and natural functions. 

It is also very inspiring to see this bill given the distinguished support 
that comes from former President Truman. I should like to add to 
that support the testimony of a predecessor of his in office who, 166 
years ago, stated in general terms precisely what we are here talking 
about today. On February 18, 1791, Thomas Jefferson wrote to Ebe- 
nezer Hazard, who was then engaged in making our first compilation 
of State papers, these words: 

Time and accident are committing daily havoc on the original documents de- 
posited in our public offices. The late war has done the work of centuries in this 
business. The lost cannot be recovered; but let us save what remains; not by 
vaults and locks, which fence them from the public eye and use, consigning them 
to the waste of time, but by such a multiplication of copies as shall place them 
beyond the reach of accident. 

This in a few words says precisely what President Truman has said 
in his very comprehensive and very excellent statement about the 
significance of this proposal to microfilm the papers of the Presidents. 

Sir, I cannot express with too great conviction my wholehearted 
support of this bill. It is of indispensable value to professional 
scholars. It is of use to those who are concerned with our history 
wherever they may be. I should like to say also that if any alteration 
is to be made in the suggestions made by President Truman that these 
films be distributed throughout the country, it is in the direction of 
further expansion. I should like to see, for example, this Government 
make this film available to the national libraries of all of the countries 
of the free world. It seems to me that at this moment of history it 
would be a gesture of very great importance to have the full record of 
the executive branch of the Government made freely available without 
stint, without hindrance, without any selection, but the whole record, 
so that the world might know precisely what our institutions mean 
and what they convey and have conveyed through the past. 

This is a prudent, wise, and enlightened piece of legislation and I 
heartily commend those who have had to do with presenting it. 

I thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Boyd. Are there any questions that 
anyone would like to ask of Mr. Boyd? 

(No response.) 
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Mr. Jones. The reason I called Mr. Boyd at this time and will call 
Mr. Lyman Butterfield next is because of the fact that the House 
might be in session. I might say that the Librarian, Mr. Mumford, 
and Mr. Grover, the Archivist, are both here, but because of the fact 
that they would be available later in the event we have to be called 
away we are taking these gentlemen from out of town first. I hope 
you will appreciate that. 

If there are no questions of Mr. Boyd, I would like to ask Mr. Butter- 
field, editor of The Adams Papers, from Boston, to give us the benefit 
of his views on this legislation. 


STATEMENT OF LYMAN H. BUTTERFIELD, EDITOR OF THE 
ADAMS PAPERS, MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Mr. Burrerrietp. Mr. Chairman, I am Lyman Butterfield, from 
the Massachusetts Historical Society and the editor of the consoli- 
dated papers of the Adams family, which includes two Presidents 
whose papers are among those that have not been deposited in the 
Library of Congress but were for a century or more kept in the 
possession of the family and only recently turned over to a public 
institution, the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

I find it difficult to add anything really significant to what Presi- 
dent Truman and my colleague, Professor Boyd, have said. My 
own views on the value of manuscript sources of American history 
were given to a meeting of this subcommittee about 2 weeks ago 
during a hearing on the program of the National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission. I said at that time that I felt that the manu- 
script records of American life deserve to be regarded and treated as 
national treasures. 

The papers that we are talking about this morning, those of the 
Presidents, some 23 Presidents, that are in the Library of Congress 
form one of the richest veins in this national treasure. Everyone 
concerned with promoting historical knowledge will therefore warmly 
approve the objectives of H. R. 7813 which authorizes and furnishes 
funds for organizing and microfilming those papers. 

I had copied into my statement a portion of the statement by our 
third President which Mr. Boyd has given you. I am not apologetic 
for repeating at least the key phrases. He said— 
the lost cannot be recovered; but let us save what remains; not by vaults and 
locks, which fence them from the public eye and use * * *, but by such a multi- 
plication of copies as shall place them beyond the reach of accident. 

Mr. Jefferson meant by ‘multiplication of copies” the only certain 
way to protect unique written records against loss or injury—pub- 
lished volumes, printed versions of the official records and other 
papers in the custody of the Government in conformity with the 
democratic principle of the people’s right to know. Beginning early 
in the 19th century the Government has pursued this policy in a 
somewhat uneven way. Many of the published collections of states- 
men’s papers and of official records of our Government are still indis- 
pensable works because they have not yet been superseded by better 
ones. Others served for a time but have been amplified and improved 
by later editors. The work of enlargement and improvement, espe- 
cially as Mr. Justice Frankfurter pointed out 2 weeks ago here, 
especially in respect to the presentation of more accurate texts, is still 
going on and must continue indefinitely in the future. 
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Still, publication in volume form, what is called letterpress, has 
long been an expensive business and it continues to be ever more 
expensive, and most publications must and doubtless should be 
selective. Thus, for example, in the 1830’s Jared Sparks edited the 
writings of the first President in 11 volumes and an introductory life, 
Half a century later Worthington C. Ford’s edition extended the text 
of Washington to 14 volumes of text. Finally the bicentennial edition 
issued by the Government in the 1930’s attained a reasonable degree 
of completeness for Washington’s own letters and other papers but 
included virtually none of the vast number of letters that he received, 
some of which Sparks had included and many of which are of the 
highest order of importance. Reading the bicentenial edition of 
Washington is like listening to one side of an important telephone 
conversation. If one wants to hear the other side one must go to the 
Library of Congress and consult the original in-letters reposing among 
Washington’s files. In the case of many, if not most, of the other 
Presidents who followed Washington it is still necessary to come to 
Washington to examine not only the letters they received but those 
that they wrote as well, and this is bound to remain true for a long 
time to come, even if a whole regiment of editors were put to work 
preparing these papers for publication. 

A means is at hand, however, to multiply copies, as Jefferson said, 
of this whole body of documentation, and thus at once assure its 
preservation against any conceivable accident and to deploy it for 
study and use in any quantity wanted, anywhere. That means micro- 
photography. Microfilm does not solve all the problems of a scholarly 
editor or historian, but it does enable him to obtain large quantities 
of source material in cheap and reliable form and to have all his ma- 
terials by him as he works. 

All of this, of course, is elementary and well known. Librarians 
have been producing and scholars have been using microfilm for a 
generation or more, but they have done so in a wasteful, duplicative, 
and by now extremely costly way, copying over and over again in 
piecemeal fashion materials desired for particular purposes. When 
an individual researcher’s special purposes have been served, the 
films are seldom of use to others and are either discarded or put away 
to gather dust. 

The great virtue of the present bill is that it provides for a definitive 
reproduction of the Presidents’ papers on negative microfilm from 
which positive reproductions can be made at will. At the same time 
no one should suppose for a moment that definitive reproduction of so 
extensive and diverse a mass of manuscripts as the Presidents’ papers 
would be a quick, easy, or inexpensive undertaking. The advantages 
discussed above and indeed the great objectives aimed at by this 
resolution will be achieved only if “the work is done according to the 
highest scholarly and technical standards. 

These 1 require painstaking care in organizing the thousands 7 
individual papers—slow work at best, and calling for high skills, 

I can testify from the work that we are currently doing in produci ing 
microfilm of the body of Adams papers. Material which is micro- 
filmed in bulk but which is unsatisfactorily organized without proper 
finding aids to guide the user and marred by technical defects in 
camera work will be nothing but a source of frustration to the user 
and might better never have been filmed at all. Knowing them as | 
do from years of reliance on their work, I am sure that the officials 
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of the Division of Manuscripts and the Photoduplication Service of 
the Library of Congress would not undertake the great task contem- 
plated if it cannot be carried out in as nearly perfect a manner as 
their high competence and long experience will permit. 

When the papers of the Presidents are organized, microfilmed and 
made available for purchase in the form of positive copies, as I 
earnestly hope they will be, they will constitute one of the most 
valuable and useful stores of historical treasure that can be imagined. 
Historians throughout the country will benefit at once and contin- 
uously from this program. But the ultimate beneficiaries will be the 
public at large who will learn more fully than they ever could before 
what has gone into the making of America. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Butterfield. 

Mr. Frrepet. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may insert my remarks immediately following President 
Truman’s remarks and before Mr. Boyd spoke. 

Mr. Jones. Without objection, Dr. Long. 

Mr. Lone. I want to inquire how much time would be required 
before this would be available. 

Mr. Burrerrietp. How much time from what point? 

Mr. Lone. Say from the starting point. 

Mr. Burrerrietp. That is certainly hard to predict and would 
depend upon expert testimony from the Library of Congress staff. 

Mr. Jones. Dr. Mumford is present and he has a statement to 
present. We will have him on later. I think he probably would be 
better qualified to answer that. 

Mr. Lone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jonges. Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask permission to 
extend my remarks in the record immediately following the remarks 
of Mr. Friedel. 

Mr. Jonges. Without objection. 

Mr. Lona. I should like to make the same request following his 
remarks. 

Mr. Jones. Without objection any member will be permitted to 
extend his remarks in the record following those of President Truman. 

Mr. Lona. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Rather than to try to get on the stand, since the bells 
will be ringing in 2 minutes, I do not think we can go much further. 
I am sorry to have had you gentlemen wait here as we did but we 
did not know at the time that we would be going into the House so 
soon. 

Mr. Mumrorp. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement here 
which reflects the view of the Library of Congress, and I doubt that 
I could add very much to what has been said before. Would you wish 
to introduce this into the record without reading? 

Mr. Jonss. I think that would be well. Do you have any copies 
of that statement? 

Mr. Mumrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Jonzs. If you have copies of that statement I think it would be 
well if we supplied them. 

Mr. Mumrorp. If I may answer Congressman Long’s question, it 
is of course rather difficult to estimate the period of time this would 
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take, but I believe we have estimated that it would take at least § 
years and perhaps longer; is that correct, Mr. Mearns? 

Mr. Davin C. Mearns. Probably 8 to 10. 

Mr. Lone. That was the thought that I had in mind. I did not 
expect to pin it down to an exact time but the order of years that it 
might require. As soon as you start we will be asking a lot of ques. 
tions about it. In fact, I have already been asked a lot of questions 
about it, some that I could not answer. 

Mr. Jonzs. I might say that we will have copies of Mr. Mumford’s 
statement mailed to the members of the committee. I want to thank 
all of you gentlemen for being here. I am sorry, Mr. Grover, that 
we did not get a chance to hear you this morning. 

Mr. Grover. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which 
I could submit for the record. I am going out of town Monday and 
; do not think I have much more to say than has already been said 

1ere. 

Mr. Jones. How long a statement do you have, Mr. Grover? 

Mr. Grover. Very short. 

Mr. Jones. We will accept that statement for the record and we 
will also ask the clerk to make copies of that statement and also mail 
it to members of the committee, so we will have that. 

Mr. Ruopes. Could we permit all others to submit statements? 
Perhaps we could include it here. 

Mr. Jones. We could do that. 

Mr. Miuter. | have no prepared statement. I am the House of 
Representatives member on the National Historical Publications Com- 
mission which is vitally concerned with this matter. I want to lend 
my support to the move. 

Mr. Jones. Do you want to make a statement and furnish it? 

Mr. Mituer. That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. Jonses. Thank you, Congressman. 

(The statements of Mr. Mumford and Mr. Grover follow:) 


Testimony or L. Quincy Mumrorp, LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 


Perhaps I should say first that the objectives of H. R. 7813, introduced by the 
Honorable John W. McCormack, are in every way consonant with my under 
standing of the frequently expressed will and wish of successive .Congresses that 
the resources of their Library should be made as widely and generally available 
as may be consistent with the public interest and with a proper regard for 
enlightened and economical management. 

In the course of more than a century and a half the Library of Congress has 
constructed a vast collection of manuscripts, which constitutes the most impor 
tant body of nonarchival material in the world for the study and interpretation 
of the American experience. It consists of some 15 million pieces, and it is the 
resort of scholars from every section of this land and of inquirers from overseas 
I would like to stress the point that the collection is predominately Americat 
and is composed for the most part of the personal papers of those statesmen who 
from the beginnings of this country to the very present, have influenced most 
profoundly the lives and fortunes of their fellow citizens. 

This manuscript collection includes the papers of most of the Presidents of the 
United States: specifically, those of George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Jame 
Madison, James Monroe, Andrew Jackson, Martin Van Buren, William Henry 
Harrison, John Tyler, James K. Polk, Zachary Taylor, Franklin Pierce, Abrahat 
Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Ulysses '3.. Gre unt, James A. Garfield, Chester A 
Arthur, Grover Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, William McKinley, Theodor 
Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, Woodrow Wilson, and Calvin Coolidge. Thest 
papers total approximately 1,768,000 pieces. For the most part, they have com# 
to the Library as gifts from the families of former Presidents or by direction 0 
the President himself, but they have been augmented by the Library from tim 
to time from other sources. 
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From the standpoint of biography these manuscripts are of paramount impor- 
tance, and few will dispute Carlyle’s dictum that “history is the essence of innu- 
merable biographies.’”’ Moreover, they are fundamental to an understanding of 
the Presidential office and the procedures by which it has been conducted. 

But the status of Presidential papers has sometimes been misunderstood. 
William Howard Taft, in the course of his Barbour-Page lectures at the University 
of Virginia in January 1915 (The Presidency: Its Duties, Its Powers, Its Oppor- 
tunities, and Its Limitations; New York, Scribner’s, 1916, p. 30) explained: ‘““The 
office of the President is not a recording office. The vast amount of correspond- 
ence that goes through it, signed either by the President or his secretaries, does not 
become the property or a record of the Government unless it goes on to the official 
files of the department to which it may be addressed. The President takes with 
him all the correspondence, original and copies, carried on during his administra- 
tion.”” Presidential papers are, in short, personal papers—at the disposition of 
each former President—and the Library of Congress has consistently sought 
(with some success) to obtain, preserve, and make available such papers. 

H. R. 7813 authorizes and directs the Librarian of Congress ‘‘to arrange, index, 
and microfilm the papers’’ of the 23 Presidents of the United States which are in 
the collections of the Library of Congress. Short of access to the original papers— 
or to a scholarly, definitive, published edition, should it exist—photographic 
reproduction is the most satisfactory alternative and microfilm is the least ex- 
pensive of the facsimile processes. Moreover, H. R. 7813 contemplates the pro- 
duction of a master negative from which any number of positive prints could be 
made at moderate cost to the subscriber. The master negative would be com- 
parable to the plates of a book from which copies are printed. In other words, 

. R. 7813 envisages a program of subpublication in which costs comparable to 
composition costs are implied and in which certain editorial functions (albeit 
rudimentary) are involved, 

It should be understood that, as a medium, microfilm is governed by require- 
ments of use more rigid than those that apply to the use of original materials. 
Microfilm produces facsimiles in reels, which means that the materials copied 
must be arranged in strictly chronological and alphabetical order. The originals 
in many cases, have been received by the Library in several installments or series 
and at widely separated periods of time. In their original form, the various 
series may be interchangeably used without inconvenience to the researcher. 
But, for the investigator who must pursue his studies from projected rolls of film, 
it will be necessary to undertake extensive rearrangement. Photoreproduction 
itself will require nearly 3 million (2,930,000) exposures. 

Most of the Presidential papers have been at least partially and many have 
been completely indexed, cataloged, or calendared by one system or another, but 
the index directed to be made by H. R. 7813 must accord with the necessary 
rearrangement of the papers themselves, fix the relative location of each document 
on each reel, and conform to standard and uniform practices of description. It is 
confidently expected that the index will have a distribution infinitely larger than 
the film itself. The possession of the index will enable institutions to place orders 
for specific portions of the master film, or to apply for interlibrary loans from 
repositories owning positive prints, or merely to ascertain the existence of a given 
document in the Library’s collections. 

The estimated cost of executing the provisions of H. R. 7813 has been based 
upon the preparatory work which must be undertaken, the expense involved in 
the compilation of an index, and the charges (at present prevailing rates) for labor 
and material in obtaining a satisfactory photoreproduction. 

To the historical importance of the Presidential papers I have already alluded, 
but I would respectfully commend to the committee’s favorable attention two 
further considerations. 

The first of these is security. These papers are unique. They have been 
formed by those leaders who have held the highest governmental and political 
office in the United States. Their loss, injury, or obliteration would be a national 
calamity. On the other hand, their multiplication through photography and the 
distribution of copies in various parts of the country would reduce, if it would not 
eliminate, the dangers of mishap and the risk of total destruction of the record in 
modern warfare. Of less vital significance, but worthy of consideration, is the 
fact that the existence of a master negative from which copies could be made 
would preserve the originals from the wear and tear to which constant photo- 
duplication at present subjects them. 

The second and final consideration is that the adoption of H. R. 7813 would not 
only promote and insure the greater accessibility of these papers of surpassing 
importance but would also stimulate informed patriotism, encourage scholarly 
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enterprise, and disseminate a knowledge of our national cause. I can assure the 
committee that the Library would administer the provisions of this proposed 
legislation not only conscientiously but with eagerness for the fulfillment of its 
purpose and pride in the opportunity for extended service which it presents. 





STATEMENT OF WAYNE C. Grover, ARCHIVIST OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Chairman, the Presidential papers being discussed here today are of course 
the responsibility of the Librarian of Congress. I join him in testifying on behalf 
of the bill as a professional colleague vitally interested in the secure preservation 
and wider use of all the basic source materials necessary for an understanding of 
American history. 

The great collection of Presidential papers in the Library of Congress should 
not be looked upon only as grist for the historians, however. These papers, 
reflecting as they do the activities of men who have held what we are proud to 
consider the most important office held by one man anywhere in the world, have 
immeasurable civic value. They mean much to us simply as citizens, as well as 
historians. 

In these hazardous times, papers of this importance should be microfilmed 
sooner or later if only to provide a security copy that can be deposited in a safe 
place, away from the target city of Washington. At the National Archives we 
are relying in large part on the gradual production of microfilm copies of similarly 
unique and valuable materials to decrease the risk of total loss in case of war, 
One such project that we have been working on, as resources have permitted, is 
the microfilm publication of the entire body of records of the Continental Con- 
gress. This involves the microfilming of some 175,000 pages of original records, 

A microfilm copy gives assurance not only of security and preservation, but it 
enables other libraries and archival institutions throughout the United States to 
purchase positive copies, which can be made from the negative on automatie 
equipment at relatively low cost. Such reproductions, which can be viewed on 
a reading machine built for the purpose, are of course already in wide use by 
scholars. Over the past decade in the National Archives we have filmed some 
5,500,000 pages of record material for microfilm publication. Our stock of 
negatives runs to about 7,000 reels and our sale of positive copies last year came 
to about 6,000 reels. 

At the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library we have also published several important 
series of documents on microfilm, and will publish more as time goes on. The 
volume of papers accumulated by recent Presidents has increased in almost 
geometrical proportions over those of our earlier Presidents. The Roosevelt 
papers for example consist of some 444 to 5 million pages. We have begun by 
microfilming, on 218 reels, over 200,000 pages of Roosevelt’s papers as Governor 
of New York. We are also in process of publishing, in printed form a selection 
of the Roosevelt papers relating to the subject of conservation. The selected 
documents in print will be packed by by a microfilm publication containing all 
material from among his papers touching on this subject. 

We are making preparations to administer the papers of former President 
Harry 8. Truman. Our plans include the preparation of microfilm and printed 
documentary publications. Here again, even in the relative safety of Hyde Park 
and Independence, we believe that the oft-quoted words of Thomas Jefferson are 
valid—that the best way to preserve unique and highly valuable documentary 
materials is ‘‘** * * by such a multiplication of copies as shall place them beyond 
the reach of accident * * *’—and, as Jeffrrson also implied, within the reach 
of scholars. 

Earlier this month, Mr. Chairman, a hearing was held before your committee 
on House Joint Resolution 233, a bill to encourage cooperation among many 
public and private organizations in support of the documentary publication 
program recommended by the National Historical Publications Commission, of 
which I have the honor of being Chairman. The proposal being considered here 
this morning fits into that program. 

The preservation and publication of irreplaceable source materials by micro- 
filming as well as by letterpress publication, is one of the objectives of the Com- 
mission. Microfilming, even with the addition of certain editorial paraphernalia 
such as explanatory guides and indexes, cannot, of course, take the place of 
definitively edited editions of the papers of our early Presidents, such as Drs, 
Boyd and Butterfield, who are here today, are preparing. But microfilm is an 
important form of publication in itself, and it is likely that for most later Presi- 
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dents, documentary publications by letterpress will have to be selective. Even 
so, microfilming is an essential first step. 

The invention and use of microfilm have come at an opportune time to help us 
decentralize and disseminate the priceless collections of unique source materials 
in Washington. There are capable scholars now in every part of these great 
United States, renowned universities and centers of learning and culture in every 
section. It is the hope of all of us that our collections gradually can be made 
more widely available, for the enrichment of scholarship and the benefit of our 
Nation. 

That is the purpose of this proposed legislation, and while this is a matter that 
rests with the legislative branch, I appreciate the opportunity of joining with my 
colleague, Mr. Mumford, in supporting it. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 18, 1957. 
Hon. SAM RaysBurn, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sam: I have been doing some thinking about those Presidential papers 
that are now in the Library of Congress. There are 16 sets of them, all in a pile 
on one floor, and no effort has ever been made to index them or arrange them for 
use by students and historians. 

As you know, several sets of Presidential papers were destroyed by fire, and I 
have been trying to establish for their care by going out myself to raise money to 
obtain a land site and to build my library building, and I am now turning over that 
$21 million property to the Government so that my papers may be kept in a 
proper Manner. 

The Presidential papers in the Library of Congress should be indexed and 
microfilmed and made avaialable to scholars and historians. I have discussed the 
matter with Dave Lloyd and other members of my library committee, and they 
agree that such a project would be very worthwhile. I am also writing John 
McCormack and have asked Dave Lloyd to talk about it to you both. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


Mr. Jones. If there is no further statement to be made, the com- 
mittee will stand adjourned subject to call of the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m. Friday, June 21, 1957, the hearing was 
adjourned subject to call of the Chair.) 
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APPENDIX 


MEMORANDUM IN Support oF A Bitt To AUTHORIZE AND DiREcT THE LIBRARIAN 
or ConaREss To ARRANGE, INDEX, AND MICROFILM THE PAPERS OF PREsI- 


DENTS OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE COLLECTIONS OF THE LIBRARY OF 
CoNGRESS 


The Library of Congress has in its Manuscript Division papers from the hands 
or the files of 23 Presidents of the United States. In some few instances these 
papers are fragmentary or of relatively small importance, or do not include papers 
of the period of the Presidency. In most instances, however, the papers in the 
possession of the Library of Congress are substantially complete files, covering the 
years during which their author occupied the Presidency, as well as other aspects 
of his career. 

In the first category—that is, scattered papers or papers of minor significance— 
there are six Presidents. For example, while the Library of Congress has approxi- 
mately 1,100 items relating to William Henry Harrison, the manuscripts relating 
to this President’s brief tenure in the White House are believed to have been burned 
when fire destroyed his old home. Other papers of this President are located in 
the archives of the historical societies of Wisconsin and Indiana. Similarly, the 
bulk of John Tyler’s papers were destroyed in the burning of Richmond in 1865, 
but the Library of Congress has approximately 800 items which escaped destruc- 
tion, Papers of Zachary Taylor are widely scattered in the hands of his de- 
scendants but the Library of Congress has a small but rather important group of 
his papers consisting of 735 items. Franklin Pierce apparently destroyed most 
of his papers but the Library of Congress has approximately 1,500 items of them 
anda photocopy series of 600 additional items. A great mass of his White House 
correspondence has disappeared. In the case of President Grant, the Library of 
Congress has 95 volumes of material but little of this relates to the Presidency. 
The Grant papers are almost entirely devoted to Grant’s military career. Most 
of Chester A. Arthur’s papers have disappeared but the Library of Congress has 
approximately 300 items, which are not of great historical importance. 

By contrast to these fragmentary collections, there are 17 Presidents, the large 
bulk of whose papers has been preserved in the Library of Congress. These are 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, Andrew 
Jackson, Martin Van Buren, James K. Polk, Abraham Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, 
James Garfield, Grover Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, William McKinley, 
Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, Woodrow Wilson, and Calvin 
Coolidge. Of these, the collections of more recent Presidents, beginning with 
Grover Cleveland, are apparently the most complete. The papers of Andrew 
Johnson should perhaps be added to this category, as he preserved his files with 
meticulous care and the Library of Congress has some 40,000 documents pertain- 
ing to his career. In the case of Presidential collections antedating President 
Johnson’s time, a good many papers of these Presidents have been destroyed or are 
scattered about in other manuscript repositories or in private collections. For 
example, some of the papers of George Washington may be found in the Hunting- 
ton Library, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the Virginia Historical 
Society, and in other places. The same is true of the papers of Thomas Jefferson. 
Although the Library of Congress has 23,600 items from the papers of Thomas 
Jefferson, his files, as is well known, were widely dispersed by his heirs and sub- 
stantial quantities of his papers may be found in other repositories. Some of the 
papers of James Madison are in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and the 
New York Historical Society, although the Library of Congress has approximately 
10,500 items. Much the same situation prevails with regard to the papers of 
James Monroe. By various gifts and bequests over the years the Library of 
Congress has amassed 20,000 items from the papers of Andrew Jackson, but it is 
known that some of Jackson’s papers were destroyed when the Hermitage burned 
in 1834. The Van Buren papers, of which the Library of Congress has approxi- 
mately 6,600 items, were apparently carefully culled first by Van Buren himself 


ee = by his heirs, and a substantial quantity of material appears to have been 
urned. 
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The papers of John Adams and John Quincy Adams, Millard Fillmore, Jam 
Buchanan, Rutherford B. Hayes, Herbert Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and)__—_— 
Harry S. Truman have been substantially preserved but they are in repositorie)— 
or collections outside the Library of Congress. 

The papers of Warren G. Harding were apparently destroyed in large part, but 
some of them have been preserved and are withheld from public view by the 
Harding Memorial Association in Marion, Ohio. 

The papers in the possession of the Library of Congress are open to scholarly 
inspection, except that permission to examine the papers of President Wilson and 
President Coolidge must first be obtained from the widow of the President. 

The collections of the Library of Congress are maintained in the Manuscript 
Division, which is situated in the Library of Congress Annex. They are boun¢ 
or boxed in typical manuscript cases and arranged on shelves for easy access, 
However, it has been possible in very few cases definitely to catalog or inder 
these papers. A great deal of work was done on the Jefferson papers in connection 
with his bicentennial, and they are probably the easiest to study. The Linco 
papers have also received careful attention. In the case of some of the earlig 
Presidents, biographers or other researchers using their papers are confronte( 
with the problem of making their own catalog or index before they can make 
adequate use of the files. This problem is even more acute in the case of the late 
Presidents, where the files are voluminous—the Library of Congress collection 
of Taft papers, for example, runs to half a million items, and there are 280,00 
Wilson papers. No blame attaches to the Library of Congress for this lack o 
cataloging and cross-referencing. To arrange and index the papers properly i 
a considerable task requiring the work of skilled specialists over a substantia 
period of time, and cannot be undertaken without an assurance of adequat 
funds. 

In most cases, the papers in the Library of Congress are the only extant copies 
Some of the earlier Presidents kept letterpress copies of their outgoing correspond 
ence and in the case of later Presidents carbon copies of such correspondeng 
were preserved. Of course, in these cases the recipients’ copies may not hay 
been preserved and in any case they are now widely scattered. Some of th 
correspondence of a few of the Presidents was published in officially authorize 
or subsidized publications shortly after their deaths. These published collec 
tions are, however, incomplete, and in the case of the earlier Presidents are woe 
fully inadequate by modern standards of scholarship. In the case of the Jeffersor 
papers this defect is being remedied by the publication now being carried on unde 
the editorship of Julian Parks Boyd at Princeton University, and it is probabk 
that other Presidential collections now in the Library of Congress will in the 
course of time receive this kind of publication. 

For the most part, however, papers that are in the Library of Congress wil 
remain the only surviving record, for many decades to come of the activities 
the Presidents who accumulated them. During this time they will be inaccessibk 
except to the most determined scholars who have the time and the energy ané 
the background to plow through them on their own initiative. Furthermore, ai 
unexpected catastrophe, either as a result of accident or enemy action, may resul 
in depriving the Nation of any trace of these valuable historical source materials 

Modern technology has given us a new way of preserving and disseminating 
such records without resorting to the expensive and difficult task of editing an¢ 
printing them in books. This is the device of microfilming, which makes i 
possible to duplicate any given file at low cost and in as many copies as may bt 
desired. The microfilm copies may then be placed in a number of researet 
institutions, thus eliminating the danger that the destruction of the original 
will wipe out the written record, and at the same time making the text available 
to many widely separated scholars at once. 

The proposed legislation authorizes and directs the Library of Congress t 
arrange, index, and microfilm the Presidential papers in the Library of Congres 
and makes an ‘appropriation for the carrying out of this work. 

Such a project of this would be of tremendous value to scholars and also @ 
great importance to the recordkeeping system of the Government of the Unitet 
States. hrough microfilming it would insure the continued existence of thest 
Presidential records, regardless of the vicissitudes to which the original paper 
may be exposed in the future. It is unnecessary to point out that the indexing 
of these papers, so that they may be readily used by scholars, and the dissemin# 
tion of microfilmed copies of them among various centers will greatly increase 
scholarly activity and do much to give the Nation a renewed understanding @ 
its past and a better appreciation of its constitutional form of government. 
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W. Rex Crawford, dire sctor, Institute-of Humanistic Studies for Execu- 
tives, University of Pennsylvania Cr id ie or dat asa 

J. R. Wiggins, executive editor, the Washington Post and Times Herald __ 

R. L. Meriwether, director, the South Caroliniana Library, University 
of South Carolina. iu 

Thomas D. Clark, head, department of history, ‘University of Kentucky- 

The Right Reverend John racy Ellis, secretary, the American Catholic 
Historical Associetion.....- ir mee rs etos 4 eauid 

Louis B. Wright, director, The Folger Shakespeare Library - 

Philip T. MeLean, librarian, The Hoover Institute and Library, St: anford 
University __. - 

Albert B. Corey, The University ‘of the State of New York_ 

Mrs. Lilla M. Hawes, director, Georgia Historical Society 

I. Bernard Cohen, associate professor, Harvard University_- 

Summary report on activities of the National Historical Public: itions 
Commission, 1950-57, by Philip M. Hamer, executive director, National 
Historical Publications Commission. _____.__.____-_---. gL 
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Webs, DGy 16, 1967 220 cen SOLS CUOL Ls Mees 
Separate statements by: 
Charles F. Montgomery, director, the Henry Francis Dupont Winter- 
eer 
Ralph W. Hidy, professor of history, “New York University, and 
trustee of the Business History Foundation, Inc 
Sherrod East, Chief of the Departmental Records Branch, The 
Apatent General’s. O806s 2000.2. kad aie 
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NATIONAL HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS COMMISSION 


a 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5, 1957 


lit chm allan ie 


Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENROLLED Bits AND LIBRARY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON House ADMINISTRATION, 


Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room G—53, the Honorable 

mar Burleson (full committee chairman, sitting for Subcommittee 
Chairman Jones) presiding, for the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 233. 

(H. J. Res. 233 is as follows:) 


[H. J. Res. 233, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


te te 


’ 
; 


JOINT RESOLUTION To encourage and foster the epeppea tion of private and State his- 
' torical commissions with the National Historical Publications Commission 


. Whereas the National Historical Publications Commission is charged by the 
Congress with responsibility for cooperating with and encouraging Federal, 
‘State, and local agencies and nongovernmental institutions, societies, and in- 
dividuals in collecting, preserving, and publishing documents that are im- 
portant for understanding the history of the United States ; and 
| Whereas the said Commission in the discharge of these responsibilities has 
recommended a national program to encourage the publication of the basic 
source materials of American history through the eooperative efforts of both 
public and private organizations ; and 

Whereas the President of the United States has approved the national pro- 
gram for the publication of historical documents, as set forth in the Commission’s 
published report to him (and summarized in the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record for July 22, 1955) ; and 

Whereas it is important that the people of the United States understand the 
history of their country and of its relationship to the rest of the world; and 

Whereas the publication of such source materials as letters, diaries, journals, 
sermons, speeches, reports, and other documents—the firsthand evidences of the 
initiative, courage, and spiritual qualities of the men and women who have 
helped to shape our country’s destiny—would contribute to a better understand- 
ing of the history of the United States in all of its manifold aspects, and would 
thereby strengthen the defenses of our country against its enemies: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That it is the sense of the Congress of the 
United States that the fulfillment of the program recommended by the National 
Historical Publications Commission in its report entitled “A National Program 
for the Publication of Historical Documents” would be of lasting benefit to the 
Government and citizens of the United States ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States urges the governors and 
legislatures of the several States and the State historical commissions and 
archival agencies, as well as appropriate libraries, historical societies, colleges 
and universities, business corporations, foundations, civic and other nonprofit 
organizations, and individuals to cooperate with the National Historical Pub 
lications Commission in the fulfillment of the said program, 
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As th 
rivileg 

Mr. Burieson. The committee will come to order for the considghe num 
eration of House Joint Resolution 233 by our distinguished colleagugresents : 
Mr. Miller of California. e com: 

Mr. Miller has been kind enough to invite a number of distinguishegyigls fro 
witnesses before us this morning. Although we will make a recoréwe are 1 
of this hearing, we will proceed somewhat informally, and I will as}: The n 
Mr. Miller, if he will, to invite what witnesses you would have — Ww 


PROCEEDINGS 


and in whatever order you might choose. ms to 
ordec 

STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE P. MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE Ihticipate: 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA ve ae 

them, s 

Mr. Mirirr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. f histo 
First I want to express my appreciation, and I know the appreciaithat the 
tion of the distinguished group that is here who supports this resolwpartisar 


tion, for the privilege you accord us in holding this hearing. can Nov 
The National Historical Publications Commission, for which I intréof value 
duced this resolution, was established by the Federal Records Act @ 
1950 for the encouragement of the publication and preservation @ 
historical documents and the publication of the lives of our grea I thin 
American statesmen that they may be passed on to posterity. on the ¢ 
Although the agencies of the Federal Government, by the enactingare aski 
legislation, are directed to cooperate with the Commission, this resolyunder t 
tion further restates that and asks the governors of the several Sta mn 
and learned groups throughout the country, including ae e 
to again cooperate in the preservation of these papers that are so imindivid 
portant to the history of our country. own rec 
In the presence of the distinguished company here, I am quitsmend t¢ 
abashed to even mention these things because of their distinguishewithout 
nature, so without further ado, with your permission, I would likil feel s 
to call on my colleague, Senator Bennett of Utah. Under the provitakes su 
sions of the law setting up the Commission, there is one representatiwing pro 
from the Senate and one from the House appointed to that Commisversitie: 
sion. I have the honor of being the House member of that Commission Se 1 
My colleague, Senator Bennett of Utah, the Senate member of thjusto do 
Commission, is here. I know Senator Bennett is making a sacrifi¢ Mr. 1 


to be here: I would like to call on him. If it: 
Mr. Burxeson. Senator, we are very glad to have you here and wilthe test 
be glad to hear you. tions th 
witness 

STATEMENT OF HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT, A UNITED STATE = 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF UTAH Leer 


Senator Bennett. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity # Senat 
be with Members of the other House, and assure you it is not a sacrifi@4est!O! 

Mr. Mitter. It is always a sacrifice of time, Senator, to come hen Mr. | 
and attend a hearing of this nature. resoluti 

Senator Bennett. It is a privilege to serve with Mr. Miller as wel Senat 
as the other distinguished members of this Commission. I feel | "*? . 
am a member of a sort of ex officio board of directors who participat fr. I 
on a very sketchy basis in a program that is being carried on by pro 
fessionals in a very important field. 
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As the representative of the Senate on the Commission, it is my 
_ privilege to introduce this same resolution on the other side, under 
Sidthe number Senate Concurrent Resolution 31. The resolution rep- 
Zudresents an interesting different approach to a problem different from 
e common experience. Ordinarily we in the Senate receive memo- 
hefrials from State legislatures urging us to action. - This is a case where 
Orgwe are memorializing the State legislatures urging them to action. 
asi’ The men who are more directly involved in the problem, some of 
firsthem, will testify later and talk about the professional side of it. It 
ms to me we are the ones close enough to the events that have been 
recorded in the personal and official documents of the men who par- 
i ticipated in the foundation and early stages of this Government, that 
iwe need to get these papers and records preserved, and we need to get 
them, shall we say, active again before they disappear into the mists 
_jof history. And yet we are far enough away from those events so 
clatthat they can be analyzed with objectivity; the emotional feelings and 
olt)partisan aspects of the thing have largely disappeared and the scholars 
can now begin to edit and appraise these papers so that they can he 
itroéof value. 
t oO NO FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED 
n oO 
‘rea I think the value of the passage of this resolution and its counterpart 
on the other side can be very important. This is not a case where we 
tingare asking the Congress to approve funds to have these studies made 
solyunder the direct financial sponsorship of the Treasury. This is a 
ba in which we are asking Congress to reaffirm a program which 
itiegwould encourage private and semipublic educational institutions and 
.imindividuals to participate in the preservation and salvation of their 
own records. And I feel quite sure that the committee can recom- 
juitmend to the House the wholehearted endorsement of this resolution 
shewithout imposing any burden in this famous year of economy; and 
likl feel sure that if the committee takes such action, and if the House 
royitakes such action, it may serve to solidify and to bring into active be- 
ativing programs that may already be in the formative stages in our uni- 
migversities and in our historical societies and other places. 
sion So I hope the committee will approve this resolution and encourage 
f thus to do the same thing on the other side. 
rifie Mr. Burtrson. Thank you very much. 
If it is agreeable with the committee members, we will proceed with 
-wilthe testimony and then, at the close of the testimony, whatever ques- 
tions the members may have, if you will make a note of a particular 
witness and the questions you have. That is my suggestion. 
ATH Senator Bennert. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might be excused ? 
Mr. Burteson. Of course. Since you must leave, are there ques- 
tions for the Senator before he does leave ? 
ty {| Senator Bennert. I am leaving men behind who can answer any 
jficeduestions. ; . 
her Mr. Burteson. Has there been any action in the Senate on your 
resolution ? 
wel, Senator Bennerr. No. We are waiting for the House to take the 
ee] Jead. , ' 
ipat Mr. Burteson. As we do in most things. 


pre 
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Senator Bennerr. As a member of the Finance Committee, we have rt 
been thoroughly schooled in the fact that there are some matters jg'OFCs, ™ 


which the House has the sole right. Tam ¢ 
Mr. Burieson. Thank you very much, Senator Bennett. = oe 
owe She 


Mr. Miller, who is the next witness ? 
Mr. Mixer. I would like to present Mr. Franklin G. Floete, Ad) In p: 
ministrator of General Services, head of the General Service Sal a 
istration, of which the National Historical Publications Commissiogentitled 
is a part. ments.” 
Mr. Burizson. Mr. Floete, it is a pleasure to have you here. I eepbes 
obligated to you. You saw a constituent of mine the other day. You 7 was. 


do not know it, but you did. feurce m 
Mr. Fiore. It was a pleasure. ii . 

al v 7 . ius whe 

Mr. Burteson. You may proceed. Dan At 

It is th 


STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, ADMINISTRATOR OF eae. 
GENERAL SERVICES ur coun! 


national 


Mr. Fuorre. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Miller, ladies, and gentlemen: } Agait 
endorse this resolution very strongly, speaking both officially and perthat he 
sonally. ome of 

I think I had an opportunity in my early boyhood to see the grearally a 
need for activity such as this and the almost complete failure at thathat mu 
time to do anything about it. I was brought up in what was thehjoua p. 
really the Far West—California had been discovered, I must admit—torical ; 
I was brought up as a boy in South Dakota, which was then completelgountry— 
virgin territory. It had just been opened up for settlement, and thpithoug 
pioneers who came out there came very largely from Ohio, Pennsyh,...... 
vania, and New England, and of course they Secu with them t | 
heritage of those ios populated States and so they did introduce, Mr. ¢ 
am sure, many of the concepts of culture that otherwise would ha they 
been completely missing. However, I do know that there was verplbrary 
little effort made at the time to preserve the history of that area an¢ftl pla 
after all, it was a very interesting history because it was about t GSA 
development of that portion of the West, and I suppose it was typica he Tri 
of most of the Midwestern States. venting. 

Mr. LeCompte says Iowa does have an active historical organizpeautin 
tion, but I am afraid that in South Dakota there was a great lack of lepende 
coneerted effort such as this. think 

Speaking officially, I of course endorse the resolution very st rong}tal acy 

| have a prepared statement, but I would prefer to introduce it ant M™ ck 
merely read certain excerpts from it, if that is satisfactory. hope it 

Mr. Burieson. That will be satisfactory. , Iwill 

Mr. Fiorrs. An understanding and appreciation of the history @ Mr. I 
their country is of fundamental importance to the citizens of a demot (The 
racy. As President Eisenhower said in his speech to the Nation @, »,, 
April 5, 1954: a. 

To have a free, peaceful, and prosperous world * * * we must have the fail Mr. (} 


that comes from a study of our own history, from the inspiration of leaders Liev eleome 
Washington and Lincoln, and what our pioneering forefathers did. Joint Re 


National 
terned, | 
to advan 


05: 
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ave President Truman expressed his views on the same subject in these 
, javords, written in 1951: 

I am convinced that the better we understand the history of our democracy, 
“4 better we shall appreciate our rights as freemen and the more determined 
ve shall be to keep our ideals alive. 


Ad. In partial fulfillment of these responsibilities, the Commission pre- 
ainpared and submitted to the President in 1954 a comprehensive report 
ae eeitied “A National Program for the Publication of Historical Docu- 

ments.” On November 22, 1954, President Eisenhower wrote to the 
meters of the Commission as follows: 


OF J] was very glad to learn of your program to encourage the publication of the 
source materials of American history through the cooperative efforts of both 
a and private organizations. The plan outlined presents a challenge to all 


if us who are privileged to participate, for its fulfillment will be of lasting benefit 
o all Americans. 


It is through these materials—the original firsthand evidences of the initiative, 
F Ser ecw: and spiritual qualities of the men and women who have helped shape 
ur country’s destiny—that we will be reminded of the real wellsprings of our 
national strength. 
n:} Again, former President Truman also wrote to the Commission 
perthat he was “highly pleased” at its “proposals for the publication of 
ome of the vital records of American history which are not now gen- 
reaerally available.” He expressed his agreement with the Commission 
thathat much of the work of editing and publishing— 
theiowla be carried out principally by private means * * * at universities, his- 


1lt-forical societies, and other non-Government institutions throughout the 
>telyountry— 
l thiithough the— 
Meera Government should * * * assist in every appropriate way. 
ce, Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps this committee might be interested, 
havi they do not already know, of the progress in opening the Truman 
vertuibrary in Independence, Mo. I think it is a part of this whole gen- 
an@ral plan and, as you know, there is such a library being now operated 
thy GSA through Dr. Grover, the Roosevelt Library, at Hyde Park. 
pics he Truman Library at Independence will be opened, strikes not pre- 
venting, on July 6. I have seen pictures of the building. It is a very 
nizg@eautiful building located in the city park in a very fine area in In- 
- offlependence. It will be largely attended by prominent statesmen, and 
think it is another important step in the preservation of very essen- 
ngitial records. : 
+ an, Im closing I want to repeat we strongly endorse this resolution and 
hope it will be passed. 
_ I will submit this formal statement for the record. 
ry q@ Mr. Burieson. Thank you very much, Mr. Floete. 
snoe (The statement submitted by Mr. Floete is as follows :) 


4 “Mr. FLorre’s STATEMENT BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON House ADMINISTRATION 
May 29, 1957 

‘fall Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on House Administration, I 

S li elcome this opportunity to appear before your committee in support of House 
Joint Resolution 283. I welcome it not only because the resolution affects the 
National Historical Publications Commission, with which I am officially con- 
terned, but also because, as a citizen, I firmly believe that the program it seeks 
to advance merits the widest possible public and private support. 


95207—57——2 
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: 


An understanding and appreciation of the history of their country is of fun Mr. 
mental importance to the citizens of a democracy. As President Eisenho glad te 
said in his speech to the Nation on April 5, 1954— : 

“To have a free, peaceful, and prosperous world * * * we must have the faitf 
that comes from a study of our own history, from the inspiration of leaders lik STATE 


Washington and Lincoln, and what our pioneering forefathers did.” UNI’ 
President Truman expressed his views on the same subject in these word | 

written in 1951— _ PUB 
“I am convinced that the better we understand the history of our democrag 

the better we shall appreciate our rights as freemen, and the more determi Dr. | 


we shall be to keep our ideals alive.” sion. A 
But it has often been pointed out that knowledge of much of our Nation) hi , 
history still remains hidden from the people, buried in the unpublished letten this O} 
diaries, journals, reports, and the like of the outstanding men and women wh record 
contributed importantly to the building of our country. These materials ap yaluab 
widely scattered in libraries and manuscript depositories, public and privat I wo 
throughout the United States. An important segment of them are basic recorg 
of our national development and ought to be made available to the Governme and so. 
and the people in published form. vate 01 
The task of locating, preserving, making known and available for study the The 
basic records, however, is one that obviously can be accomplished only throug tige of 

the cooperative effort of public and private institutions, national and log 
For this reason, the National Historical Publications Commission was estal alread, 
lished by Congress and charged with the responsibility for planning and recog 1S Inte! 
mending the publication of historical documents by the Government, and ff ization 
cooperating with and encouraging other organizations and individuals in colleg¢ atively 
ing, preserving, and publishing documents important for the history of & a 
United States. ; Source 
In partial fulfillment of these responsibilities, the Commission prepared search 
submitted to the President in 1954 a comprehensive report entitled “A Nation’ This 
Program for the Publication of Historical Documents.” On November 22, 7 Histor 
President Eisenhower wrote to the members of the Commission as follows!) F : 
“T was very glad to learn of your program to encourage the publication of tg OUr 4, 
source materials of American history through the cooperative efforts of bo the Co 
public and private organizations. The plan outlined presents a challenge to @demic > 
of us who are privileged to participate, for its fulfillment will be of lasting bené goeord; 
to all Americans. C ‘ 
“Tt is through these materials—the original first-hand evidences of the initi ongre 
tive, courage, and spiritual qualities of the men and women who have helpg and dV 
shape our country’s destiny—that we will be reminded of the real wellsprinfthe Sei 
of our national strength.” missio! 
Former President Truman also wrote to the Commission that he was “high C 
pleased” at its “proposals for the publication of some of the vital records of Ame were © 
can history which are not now generally available.” He expressed his agré Man H 
ment with the Commission that much of the work of editing and publishi§ Hoey 0 
“should be carried out principally by private means * * * at universities, hi 
torical societies, and other nongovernment institutions throughout the country 
although the “Federal Government should * * * assist in every appropriate way 
Through the cooperative efforts of the Commission and certain public and pi 
vate organizations, a remarkable beginning has already been made in imph The 
menting the national program. For example, projects for the publication ftial pre 
the papers of such outstanding leaders as Franklin, Hamilton, John and Jag Mr 
Quincy Adams, Madison, Clay, and Calhoun are well underway. T : 
The ultimate success of the program will depend, of course, on the degree! Tuma 
which cooperation can be achieved between the Commission and the many ins esirab 
tutions and individuals that are in a position to contribute in one way or anoth#port of 
to its success. There are many ways by which the needed cooperation can injunct 
obtained. I am confident that the passage of the resolution now before your céig” ,: 
mittee would be a particularly appropriate means of enhancing the importance?- ection 
the national program in the eyes of these institutions and individuals and stimity for 


lating them to participate actively in seeking its fulfillment. agencie 
Mr. Burieson. Whom do you have next. Mr. Miller? an coll 


Mr. Miter. The next witness is Dr. Wayne C. Grover. Archivithe unc 
of the United States and Chairman of the National Historica] Publ Very 


cations Commission. the Co 
of hist 
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ndég =Mr. Burteson. Dr. Grover, we are glad to have you here and will be 
owe glad to hear you. 


iy STATEMENT OF DR. WAYNE C. GROVER, ARCHIVIST OF THE 


UNITED STATES AND CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
PUBLICATIONS COMMISSION 


ra 
aing ~~ Dr. Grover. I would first like to join my colleague on the Commis- 
iil sion, Mr. Miller, in expressing the appreciation of the Commission for 
tten this opportunity of appearing before the committee and building a 
wh record relating to this program, which I think itself will be a very 
sa valuable thing for us to have. 
vatl I would like to say briefly what the purpose of the joint resolution is 
call and something about the report that it recommends to public and pri- 
vate organizations to follow out. 
thee The purpose of the resolution, very simply, is to place the great pres- 
roug tige of the Congress of the United States behind this program that has 
stl already been formulated and published in this report. The resolution 
econ is Intended to express the desire of Congress that all interested organ- 
a f izations, public and private, Federal, State, and local, move cooper- 
es atively toward the accomplishment of a program that will make the 
t & source materials of American history more readily available for re- 
d agsearch use. 
tio This program was formulated under the direction of the National 
ae Historical Publications Commission, on which all three branches of 
of our Federal Government are represented. In addition, 4 members of 
¢ boi the Commission are outstanding scholars and representatives of aca- 
to#demic professions, 2 appointed by the President and 2 designated in 
bend accordance with law by the American Historical Association. The 
init Canerese is ably represented by the author of the resolution, Mr. Miller, 
heiand by Senator Bennett, who has introduced a similar resolution in 
prim the Senate. Other Members of the Congress who served on the Com- 
__ mission at various times while the program was being formulated 
ame Were Congresswoman Katherine St. George of New York, Congress- 
agraman Howard W. Smith of Virginia, and the late Senator Clyde R. 
lish Hoey of North Carolina, 
Ss, 


antr 
. a CONGRESSIONAL ENDORSEMENT DESIRED 


ime The published program of the Commission, on which very substan- 
tion (tial progress already has been made, has been endorsed specifically, 
d Jas Mr. Floete has pointed out, both by former President Harry S. 
cree) truman and by President Dwight D. Eisenhower. It appeared most 
y ing desirable to the Commission that the Congress also go on record in sup- 
snothiport of the program, which is intended to carry out the legislative 
can injunction of Congress set forth in the Federal Records Act of 1950. 
vr cepsection 503 (d) of this act charged the Commission with responsibil- 
| stimity for cooperating with and encouraging Federal, State, and local 
agencies and nongovernmental institutions, societies, and individuals 
in collecting, preserving, and publishing documents important for 
chivethe understanding of American history. 
Publ. Very briefly summarized, Mr. Chairman, the report published by 
the Commission outlines a cooperative program for the publication 


of historical documents, relating to the development of the United 
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States not only in its political aspects, but in its economic, social, and 
intellectual life as well. It recommends comprehensive publication 
of the papers of five of the founders of this country, all of which proj 
ects are already well underway, under nongovernmental auspices. It 
recommends specifically also the publication by the Commission itself 
of contemporary documents relating to the ratification of the Consti/ 
tution and the Bill of Rights and the work of the First Federal Con- 
gress, a project also on which beginnings have been made. It points 
out various ways in which archival establishments, historical societies, 
and libraries can work cooperatively and usefully for the benefit of 
scholarship. Finally it publishes, in 2 lists, the names of 361 persons 
whose papers have been brought to the attention of the Commission 
for possible inclusion in the publication program. 


LOCAL COOPERATION INDICATED 


In the two latter respects, particularly further progress must de 
pend to a large extent on the willingness of public organizations af 
the State and local level, together with interested private organiza- 
tions and universities, to formulate publication programs and car 
them out. In the Commission’s experience so far, we have ample evi 
dence from organizations familiar with the program of a desire té 
cooperate and move ahead. We believe that the passage of this joint 
resolution will serve further to stimulate interest and cooperation. 

Tam sure, Mr. Chairman, that the distinguished witnesses here today 
from public and private life will satisfy the committee as to the im 
portance of this program. 

I should like to make only one point that has been proven over ané 
over again in many countries besides our own: a documentary pub 
lication, which is, of course, not a narrative history itself but a com 
pilation of the original documents from which history is written, doe 
not go out of date. It is used and re-used, one generation to the next 
as the source material of history. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Historical Publications Commission ha 
formally endorsed this resolution and hopes that it will be passed 

Mr. Burueson. Dr. Grover, it is a pleasure to have you with us. | 
have often wondered if you will have to change the motto “What I 
Past Is Prologue” from the front of the Archives Building becaus 
we have used it pretty thin. 

Dr. Grover. I think the taxicab jokes have worn it pretty thin, toe 
but it is still true. 

Mr. Burreson. Mr. Miller, who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Mirrer. I am honored to introduce the next witness. In addi 
tion to being a member of the National Historical Publications Com 
mission and a distinguished jurist, he is well known as an Associat 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. I have the honor to in 
troduce Mr. Justice Frankfurter. 

Mr. Burteson. It is a pleasure to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FELIX FRANKFURTER, ASSOCIATE JUSTIC@ 
OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Justice Franxrurter. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped to follow th 
erudite scholars I see around this table, because I am to speak to: 
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rather limited aspect of this problem. But with your indulgence I 
would jike to take a minute to say something general about the im- 
portance of the work of the National Historical Publications Com- 
mission of which, as Dr. Grover has indicated, it is desired to have 
the prestige of the Congress’ approval through this resolution of Mr. 
Miller’s and Senator Bennett’s. 

It so happens that Congress, in its wisdom, decided when it estab- 
lished this Commission, that there should be a representative from 
the Supreme Court, and it has been my good fortune to be the repre- 
sentative from the Supreme Court since the Commission was estab- 
lished. But I want to speak to an aspect that transcends the implied— 
I think properly inphbee Snite Gat of the Supreme Court in this 
project. Lt ional 

I think we all agree, regardless of what our political affiliations may 
be or may have been or, in the case of some of us, may not have been, 
that the ultimate significance of this country rests with the quality of 
our people. That is a cliché, to speak about the people really being 
determinative of our future, but sometimes a cliché is so truthful that 
it is worth repeating. 

If the strength of the country depends on the people, it must rest 
on the kind of traditions and the kind of ideals which possess, the 
people ; and traditions are not museum pieces; they are not things you 
put in a showcase to look at. Unless traditions are something living, 
something that energizes and activates our people, there are no 
traditions. 

DEFINITION OF HISTORY 


Now, you cannot have a tradition that is alive and operating unless 
people are conscious of their history, unless day by day, and not only 
on the Fourth of July or Memorial Day, we invoke the past, and we 
cannot do that unless we know what the great men of the past said 
and did and why they said and did it. That is history. And that is 
the underlying reason for bringing to our citizens the writings of the 
great men of the past. And by the great men of the past I do not mean 
merely political leaders. The life of a nation consists of its society, and 
that society is not merely political. It embraces theology and the arts 
and the sciences and the sum total of what makes civilization. It is 
for that reason that I think the Congress established this Commission ; 
it is to that, end that the Commission devised its program, approval of 
which has been expressed by former President Truman and President 
Eisenhower; and it is for the encouragement of this, I take it, that 
Congressman Miller has introduced his resolution and Senator Ben- 
nett his. 

The particular reason why I have been asked to say a word to you 
is the special relevance to the functions invested by the Constitution in 
the Supreme Court of the work of this Commission in two projects that 
the Commission itself is undertaking, not by way of encouragement 
and stimulation and advice, but through its own labors and through 
its own staff. Those two endeavors are, in the first place, the publica- 
tion of the documentary history of the ratification of the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights; and the second is an authoritative, properly 
edited, history and record of the doings of the First Congress, Mr. 
Chairman, of your Congress. And that means not only scholarship of 
the highest kind in editing records made available but it means giving 
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an interpretive summary, if you please, an interpretive analysis, o 
what it all means. 

Let me speak of these two. Mainly, it is to bring to the surface a 
the materials that are relevant—and when one gets going on a thi 
like this, more material turns up than is suspected sate in existenc 
it is to bring to the surface, properly to edit, and properly to interpre 
all the documentary materials pertaining to the ratification of theirelevan 
Constitution and the amendments which became the Bill of Rights, and) They 
the work of the First Congress. “rat 






CONSTITUTION NEEDS INTERPRETATION 


The Constitution—as I surely need not say to this audience, but it i 
worth reminding you to point out the relevance of what I am saying—igyen tl 
the Constitution needs to be interpreted. If you knew what it meantifarran 
by just reading the words, you would not need a Supreme Court. Theare dog 
Constitution is in part ambiguous—and I am not sure it applies : 
only to the Constitution ; I get the impression from reading legislation 
that sometimes Congress is purposely ambiguous. That has been 
known to happen, has it not ? | Thef 

Mr. Burueson. It has. ntl: 

Mr. Justice Frankrurter. And sometimes it is wise to be purposelyttion, be 
ambiguous because human minds cannot forecast all the situationsto do w 
that may come up. ae a h 

When you deal with legislation of a more general nature, you nec#erial f 
essarily have to use more or less broad words, and I can assure you thatjas aut! 
no one can sit on the Supreme Court without being agonized more bypossibl 
that fact than any other, what conscientious meaning to give to wordgit 1s ve 
that are susceptible of more than one meaning. Congre 

Since you are dealing with a document framed in 1787 and a Bill I thi 
of Rights adopted in the first. session of the First Federal Congresgthat if 
we are dealing with words the meaning of which does not always ap/mstori 
pear, and time brings out meaning that does not always appear opeall th 


the surface of words. ‘from n 
fyou 15( 

COMMITTEE REPORTS IMPORTANT are nov 

to pick 


are binding upon the Court and through the Court upon the people, i§Madiso 
tc know the history of the legislation, the history of the enactmentiand th 
what was said, what was said through committee reports, what wafalways 
said by those in charge of the measure on the floor, what was said by _~ 
authorized spokesmen, and even what was said by any individual mem 

bers may become important by shedding light on the history, Amat _ 
not in charge of a measure might make a speech that will be mow Nobc 


But an indispensable element in finding the meaning of words et you 


illuminating. ndTh: ven 

When it comes to the documentary history of the Constitution a Is 1s 
the Bill of Rights, you know the history.There was a secretary of the<ripts. 
Constitutional Convention who took very meager notes. They wermprintin 
eventually published at the behest of Congress, but we did not gé Peop 
the most illuminating material in finding out what those who frameffeally — 
the measure said. until the death of Madison in 1836, Madison whéfor sch 
was probably the most influential man of the Constitutional Conitlocume 
vention. He kept copious notes and they were not publicly availabl@tates. 
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til his death, and finally in 1840 they were published. From the 
ime of their publication, certainly for the last 100 years, there has 
ly been an important constitutional question for which one did 
turn to him—most of the time opinions refer to Madison’s notes, 
t certainly if anybody is concerned, the first thing you do is go to 











yretiMadison’s notes and find out what light they shed on contested or 
theirelevant provisions of the Constitution. 


They were first published in 1840, but it was not until 1912 that a 
-rate scholar, through a private enterprise—the Yale University 
ss published it—gave us what is known as Farrand’s Edition of 
adison’s Notes, so-called because it was the work of Prof. Max 
_ , Farrand of Yale. So we now have correct transcriptions of the manu- 
it Ikgeript notes of Madison. You refer to them just as any secretary, 
{—leven the best, sometimes has to refer to a dictionary. You go to 
santFarrand’s Edition of Madison’s Notes, and there they are. They 
Hare dog-eared in my chambers, as I suppose in others. 
Lies) 
tion) HISTORY OF RATIFICATION PROPOSED 
een 
The first project is to have published as authoritatively and as com- 
ently as in the case of Madison’s Notes, the history of the ratifica- 
selyttion, because what the States thought they were doing has something 
iougto do with what they were adopting. So a history of the ratification 
da history of what became the Bill of Rights is indispensable ma- 
nec#terial for very practical things, for the very practical end of giving 
thailas authoritative illumination of these constitutional provisions ‘as 
e bypossible. That will be done by the Commission itself, and I think 
ordgit is very right that it should be. After all, these are the works of 
Congress and of the Nation. 
Bil) I think I cannot emphasize this too heavily for the simple reason 
resgthat if you do not have authoritative publications of indispensable 
: ape istorical documents, there is bound to be reliance on what I might 
r omcall the black market, meaning the illegitimate stuff, publications 
‘from notes of individuals, resort to the newspapers—and I can assure 
you 150 years ago the newspapers were no more infallible than they 
are now. Therefore, one who is restricted to those materials is going 
to pick out the stuff that more or less confirms his own views. But 
thaiif you have something like Madison’s Notes or Farrand’s Edition of 
le, Madison's Notes pertaining to the ratification of the Constitution 
nenWand the Bill of Rights, all that second-best material—and it is not 
Wafalways second best but sometimes third-worst. stuff—will vanish. 
dby — 
nem EDITING OLD MANUSCRIPTS DIFFICULT 
mat 
mot Nobody now cites Madison’s Notes without citing Farrand’s edition 
fthem. One who does that is outlawed, intellectually and judicially. 
andThis is rather occult business, this business of editing old manu- 
f theripts. It is much more complicated than merely reading them and 
werprinting them. 
t g& People still quarrel about some of the text of what Shakespeare 
umeéreally wrote in his plays. That is interesting, exciting speculation 
whefor scholars. But on the accuracy of some of these constitutional 
Contlocuments may depend decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 


lablStates. 
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That goes to the second point, namely, the records of the Fi —r 
Seems of this country. Merely asa matter of authoritative histom pests er 


we should know, just as we now know by turning to the Congressiongtive sic 
Record, in its editorial revision, which sometimes are said: to be mosenforce 
readable in the newspaper than they are in the Record. It is imstate | 
portant to know what took place in the First Congress. After alState c 
our structure of government was then concretized. . The various Wha 
partments of government were established, et cetera. was an’ 

In the First Congress there were great men—I do not know helman oc 
many—who were framers of the Constitution and, therefore, what thégittine 
said carried extra weight. That ought to be known as an end j Fe 
itself, as a matter of history, without any practical justification. Biput if. 
it has—or may have—great practical importance. Let me give } 
a very concrete example of how important this is to the work of t 







Court. 1100 yea 
JUDICIARY ACT OF 1789 lopinion 

The first Judiciary Act, S. 1, in the first session of the First Congre a 
the first bill that was dropped into the hopper, whatever the hoppé a oz 
was in those days, was a measure introduced by Senator Eliswort 
who afterward became the third Chief Justice of the United Sta ona 
It was a bill for the establishment of the Supreme Court and ft eo . 
inferior Federal] courts. The bill became what is known as the J hey m 


diciary Act of 1789. That was the first bill introduced into the Senaf?Y *@" 
From 1789 down to 1937, a construction was given to a provision} 

that First Judiciary Act originally written in 1789, but the provisiol 

the so-called section 34 of that Judiciary Act, continues to this da q,.; 

It provided that in cases of diversity—if you have a fellow from Text paca m 

on one side and a fellow from Massachusetts on the other—you corm + 


> las to W 
go to the Federal courts, as you know. bot cha: 


Iam 
the acti 


In cases of diversity, it means that the Federal court is a forum f@the unc 
carrying out State law, but in the interest of fairness it was thoug?™: th 
that you ought to have a Federal court. I myself do not think th@?® ™u: 
is needed, but that is still the law today—that the laws of the Sta#™é &s 
shall be enforced in a Federal court. ing En 

If a Massachusetts man sues in your State, Mr. Chairman, onpeath t) 
contract made in Texas, and goes into the Federal court, he is suing@ °° 
a contract which has legal validity because Texas has so providé®Uppor' 
If he goes into a Texas State court, of course, the judges #2. 
Texas will enforce Texas law. If he went into the Federal cougnd fro 
sitting in Texas until 1937, while they, the Federal judges, said th be ce 
enforce on a Texas contract Texas law, they were not bound by whnd hay 
the Supreme Court of Texas said was Texas law. They talked al hat the 
“oeneral law.” What the Texas court said was Texas law was merethargec 
evidence of it and the Federal courts, those smarties, could tH You: 


DIVERSITY OF CITIZENSHIP 


better than the Texas judges what Texas law was. That was t The | 
until 1937. & un 
LONG PRECEDENT OVERRULED Mr. | 

the floo: 


In 1937 the Supreme Court overruled, I suspect, the longest coum, Mr. . 
of decision in its history, beginning with the decision in 1842. Neat Touse, | 
100 years later, in 1937, they said in effect “That is wrong. If ye 95. 
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Fig gue ina suit in a Federal court in diversity cases where the jurisdiction 
stom rests entirely on the diverse citizenship of the litigants on the respec- 
iondtive sides, you are merely using the Federal court as a forum for the 
mejenforcement of State law, and you must look to State law, whether 
} IMState law is formulated in a statute or State law is pronounced in 
v al State court decisions.” 
8 What is the relevance of all this? Let me try to explain: There never 
jwas any question that if in my suppositious case if the Massachusetts 
man goes to Texas, and sues on a Texas contract, in a Federal court 
thésitting in Texas, and there is a statute of Texas, there is a controlling 
statute, there was no question that was binding on the Federal court. 
Beput if there was no statute, if it merely rested in so-called decisional 
law, what the courts had pronounced, then it was not binding. 

What led the Supreme Court in 1937 to reverse precedents of nearly 
1100 years was, I think, fundamentally—and you can go and read the 
jopinion—an essay by a scholar, Charles Warren, who wrote the im- 
reg ortant book, The Supreme Court in the History of the United 
a States. He, by digging in the Library of Congress and some of these 
records, discovered that “laws” as used in that act of 1789 were as- 
sumed to mean statute laws and not law pronounced by courts. He 

made overwhelmingly clear that it was not so at all; that by “laws” 
e Janey meant any binding pronouncement enforced in courts, whether 

‘by statutes or by decisions of a court. 
Tati: . 
on} 
iSlol 










COURT'S JURISDICTION REEXAMINED 


| da} That historical disclosure, exposition, led the Supreme Court to 
coupeezamine its ways in matters that affected the jurisdiction of courts, 
Colas to which there naturally is less—what shall I say—less reason for 
mot changing a court’s decision than in other matters. 
Iam giving you that as an instance of the practical importance in 
the actual, fair, rational, just administration of the law, of knowing 
m f@he underpinning, the foundation of these measures, which these 9 
ongnen, those who were there before me, those who will be there after 
< theme, must wrack their brains and search their consciences to get mean- 
S¢yang as best they can with the materials at hand, because merely read- 
ing English words does not give you the meaning behind or under- 
-onmeath the words, what the words are supposed to convey. 
ng So I would like to say how grateful I am for the opportunity to 
videpupport Mr. Miller’s resolution. I have talked too long, Mr. Chair- 
es gan. I would like to point out the very important practical value, 
coumnd from my point of view the almost indispensable light that needs 
1 th@0 be cast on the basic documents on which the rights of life, liberty 
whend happiness of the people of the United States depend, to the extent 
abothat the Supreme Court of the United States and the lower courts are 
nereéeharged with their enforcement by way of law. 
kn@ Youare very kind to listen to me, Mr. Chairman. 
s tm The Cramman. You are very nice to come, Mr. Justice. It is a 
very interesting statement. We appreciate your presence very much. 
Mr. Miller would probably like to have you make that speech on 
the floor if we consider this bill. 
cou Mr. Justice Franxrurtrer. You are not lacking in orators in the 
NeatfTouse, Mr. Chairman, 
if ye 95207—57——-38 
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! 
The Carman. There is a difference. Sometimes oratory does nofPP!O*¢ 


produce a great deal of information. ing fi 
Mr. Mitirr. I assure you, Mr. Justice, that the other end of t As T 
table is well in balance with your oratory. hey als 


The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Mruizr. I want to present Mr. Julian Boyd, editor of the mon 
mental Papers of Thomas Jefferson, one of the greatest undertakin 
of our time. Mr. Boyd is a member of the National Historical Pub 
cations Commission and is connected with Princeton University. M 
Julian Boyd. 

The CHarrman. We are glad to have you, Dr. Boyd. 









STATEMENT OF JULIAN P. BOYD, EDITOR, PAPERS OF THOM 
JEFFERSON, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY; MEMBER, NATION 
HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS COMMISSION 


peral 

ited .. | Thee 

Dr. Boyp. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Miller and members of the committ es dir 

I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, but time is getting shorip pouch 
Ss 


There are others to speak and I should like to comment as briefly ashoars ax 
can on the essential point made by Mr. Justice Frankfurter, that ing for 
the immediate, practical relevance of what we are concerned with he 


e : . : : : : ' Iwas 

We are not dealing with antiquarian, pedantic materials that are @poir 
interest only to historians and to scholars digging in libraries. Wippecses 
are dealing here with something that is at once one of the most preciOlfeferso 


and one of the most useful things that a democratic society has to de 

with. It is also one of the most powerful and one of the most immedi 
ately relevant. It is relevant not only to the Supreme Court of th} Asa. 
United States, but also to the Congress, in considering the proble ing, 3 
that it has to confront today. We consider, generally speaking, thighat tin 
colonialism, neutralism, the clash of two great contending powers, : 
world leadership of the United States, that those are recent, emergint 
problems. 


rthur 
ommis 
nentar’y 
GREAT CONSTITUTIONAL DEBATE the lett 


. - ,. slocume: 
Asa matter of fact, we are apt to forget that we were the first Nati@ yy. ¢ 


to end colonial status. We were also once caught between two gr 
contending powers. We also demonstrated to the world the force 
an idea in our philosophy of government, and we carried on in th 
notable quarter of a century at the end of the 18th century one of t 
most elevated public debates on the nature of free institutions that a 
country has ever produced. 

That debate is at the heart of the program recommended by t 
Commission. The papers of Adams, Franklin, Hamilton, Madis 
and Jefferson, together with the two notable publications project 
on the ratification of the Constitution and the work of the First C 
gress, are enterprises that reproduce the essential record of t 
debate—not a historian’s interpretation of what took place, but t 
aetual record. 

Tt, is essential, I think, for us to emphasize that fact because, as y 
know, every generation finds it necessary to rewrite history in the lig 
of its own needs. This is not an interpreted or filtered or “arrange 
account of what took place. This is the unchangeable record of w 
men who were agreed upon fundamentals, who differed in the means 


ossible 
iis data 
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approach said and did in the period when our basic institutions were 
ree forged. 

t say, they debated the great issue on a very elevated plane, but 
Wpey a also, at times, displayed natural human characteristics. 








ont DEMOCRACY’S HISTORY CANDID 
ibf This is the kind of history that only a democracy can produce. 


story as a powerful instrument of policy is arranged and managed 
an authoritarian nation. Only a democracy can ‘afford to lay b 
ore a candid world the complete record, free for all to see and ex- 
Jore and praise and attack. 
I should like to speak further to the point of the fullness of this 
rd, and in doing so I should like to speak not merely as a member 
f the Commission but as one who has benefited from the kind of 
perative work that is here recommended in this resolution. 
The enterprise that I am carrying on, Papers of Thomas Jefferson, 
a direct result of a proposal of the C ongress of the United States, 
fagh the Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial C ommission, some 15 
a ears ago, when that body called upon private agencies for support 
nd for cooperation, just as is being proposed i in this resolution. 
I was at that time the historian of the Commission, and carried out 
their directive to seek the support of foundations and university 


ne 


Reno: for a cooperative effort to produce the Papers of Thomas 
io eflerson. 
ae JEFFERSON PROJECT ESTABLISITED 
eg 


sa result of that appeal for cooperation, this enterprise came into 
ie ae. and with it came a suggestion whose importance no one at 
thithat time could have foreseen. The suggestion was made by Mr. 
> irthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of the New York Times. The 
‘gimfCommission had had in view publications similar to the older docu- 
nentary publications of statesmen of the 19th century; that is, simply 
the letiers written by the man, a mere printing, not a thoroughly 
ocumented or edited account. 

Mr. Sulzberger insisted that the record should be as complete as 
er possible. —that the letters to Mr. Jefferson, his architectural drawings, 
ce Gis data on wines, his meteorological records, his household accounts, 

th verything should be edited and established as the Jefferson canon, so 

f t xactly and so carefully that it would never have to be done again. 
Cally buttress this proposal the New York Times proposed to give to 
_ Princeton University a subvention of $200,000 to edit and publish the 
VY tivork so conceived. 


lis 4 This proposal the Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial Commission ac- 


ati 


te epted, gave Princeton University its blessing, and the work has gone 
orward since 1944. 

(No one of us realized at that time quite the importance of that 
it ggestion because, by the mere fact that we were forced to confront 
very single document in the Jefferson record, we were enabled to 
iscover things which had not come to light before; to mention only 
ne, a fragment of the original composition draft of the Declaration 
| eee now on display at the shrine in the Library of Con- 
ress. We know more today about the Northwest ordinance and the 
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ordinance of 1787 than we knew before simply because we have h 
to examine and establish the nature of every document involved. Test 

Congre 
he Said i 
ission i 
ye ani 
sic to : 


JEFFERSON RELATED TO CONTEMPORARIES 


Jefferson, of course, is only one of the Founding Fathers. His li 
-annot be studied in a vacuum and the editing of his papers cann 
be separated from the other notable editorial enterprises. He 
related to his contemporaries, and to his times, and this whole p 
gram is a program that involves not merely his contribution 
American society and to American thought, but all of the forces a 
individuals of every rank who helped to ‘fashion our soc iety. 

I think that this program has great relevance today. ‘It is not folly. It 
mere antiquarian enterprise. It is something that has value for a 

I believe that cooperation will result from an appeal to support th ened 
program just as it resulted from the appeal | in the single instance thal any nz 
L cited. I believe that historical societies, libraries, State archivajastitutio 
bodies, and other institutions will respond wholeheartedly if an app 
is made by the Congress in the form of this resolution. And I belie 
that the mere existence of so many enterprises of this sort will ha 
far-reaching effects for good which cannot be foretold now. 

(Prepared statement of Dr. Boyd is as follows:) 


histor 
ge in. 
y parti 
itions. 









When Albert Hinstein first came to America, one of the reporters who u 
the ship at quarantine fired a question for which the world-famous scienti 
was not at all prepared. “Professor,” asked the reporter, “‘will you be go 


enough to tell us in one sentence exactly what your theory of relativity is@istory | 
There was an astonished silence, and another reporter tried. “Professor,” vate e€ 
asked, “will you tell us precisely how your theory will benefit the man in f unpre 
street?’ Fortunately, the gentle and humane Einstein fled, and both he a hen the 


his questioners were spared until, two decades later, the entire world was giv 
a frightening glimpse of what the applic ation of his theory could do for, and 
the man in the street. But here, in a remarkably dramatic incident, one @he 19th 
the world’s great minds confronted the very essence of the American attitudindividus 
toward knowledge and its place in human affairs. It is a salient characterist@ennial C 
of our society that we want our knowledge brief, usefvl, and preferably predpther ag 
gested. object. | 

In the light of this desire, the program of the National Historical Publicatiompect of B 
Commision seems almost un-American. It is a plan for the accumulation, edigYork Tir 
ing, and publication of documentary records so vast in bulk that no man can evy@rould ha’ 
hope to read the whole. These massive historical resources cannot be digeste@imes, s| 
explained, or justified in a sentence or in a volume. They will never have #apers 0 
practical value that can be set forth in statistics and graphs. his pub! 
















HISTORY INSTRUMENT OF POWER 


Yet they do have great practical value. As the resolution assumes, this eff 
to promote the publication of letters diaries, and other documents giving “fi 
hand evidences of the initiative, courage, and spiritual qualities of the men a 
women who have helped to shape our country’s destiny” may very well be 
bulwark of defense against the efforts of those who would thwart that desti 
In the light of past history, this is a justifiable assumption. A president of t 
American Historical Association declared at the beginning of World War 
that “the nationalist historians of the 19th century, though merely voicing t 
feelings of their contemporaries, must bear their sh ire of the responsibility 
setting the nations of the world against each other.” History, and the en 
mously complex process by which history is made evident to society, is an 
strument of very great power. It may be used for good as well as for evil, u 
responsibly as well as irresponsibly, consciously as well as unconscious 
The need to interpret and to justify the past is an urgent one, perhaps as d 
rooted in the individual as the religious impulse and the instinet for survival 
which it is related. It is as vital a need for nations as it is for individuals, a 


is con 
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ha#a people who neglect or misuse it do so at their peril. Authoritarian govern- 
|. Sments pay tribute to the power of history by their characteristic but inevitably 


futile attempts to rearrange the past. 

Congressman Miller has perceptively put his finger on the vital point when 
he Said in a speech in the House of Representatives 2 years ago: “The Com- 
ission is not engaged in writing history. Its function, rather, is to help pre- 
ave and make known by publication and otherwise the documents that are 


materials from which history is written.” But this, I suggest, is also a program 
historical activity that only a democracy faithful to its principles could en- 
fwage in. It will not be an arranged, interpreted, justified, filtered account to suit 
any particular policy or to accommodate even the most careful historian’s predis- 
sitions. It will be, instead, the actual record of what some of our most repre- 
sentative leaders said, thought, or did. It will contain evidence of noble and ig- 
oble motives, of altruism and greed, of courage and frailty, of wisdom and 
1ot Golly. It will exhibit, in the papers of the Adamses, Franklin, Hamilton, Jeffer- 
ikon, and Madison, as well as in the two extremely important publications of the 
Commission devoted to an unequaled revolution in government, one of the most 
nformed public debates on the nature of free institutions ever to grace the annals 
Hof any nation. Yet it will contain, even on that elevated level, evidence that our 
Livainstitutions were fashioned by human beings, who were sometimes capable of 
an and unworthy actions. The distinguishing characteristic of the Com- 

mission’s program is that it will be a full and untrammeled record, exhibited for 
"ll the world to inspect. This is the kind of history that only a democracy could 
ave the courage and the wisdom to promote. 


JEFFERSON DOCUMENTS COMPLETE 


From the very beginning of our Government, as evidenced by the encourage- 


ontig@uent given the proposais of Ebenezer Hazard by the Continental Congress to 
goqpublish our first collection of state papers, this promotion of documentary 
, jg@istory has been carried on by a happy combination of public authority and 


vate effort. It was from this habit of joint endeavor, too, that the principal 


n f unprecedented fullness in documentary publication was evolved. In 1943, 
» amwhen the Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial Commission, acting under the authority 
giv an enabling act of the Congress, proposed a new edition of the writings of 
nd omas Jefferson, it had in mind the traditional documentary publications of 
ne @he 19th century which normally presented only a fraction of a fraction of an 


Hitu@ndividual’s papers—that is, the letters that he himself had written. The Bicen- 


ristennial Commission also called upon private foundations, university presses, and 
yre@pther agencies to cooperate with the Government in achieving this laudable 


object. This appeal, which we may note was in principle identical with the ob- 
itiomgect of House Joint Resolution 233, met with a generous response from the New 
fork Times Co. and with a suggestion whose importance no one at that time 
ould have foreseen. Mr. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of The New York 
imes, speaking for the New York Times Co. in its wish to underwrite the 
apers of Thomas Jefferson as a private memorial, specified as a condition that 
Rhis publication should be the compiete record of the man in all of its fullness, 
rformed in such a manner that it would never have to be done again: his letters 
ived as well as letters written, his addresses to Congress, his legislative re- 
orts, his public and private writings of all sorts, his architectural drawings, 
is data on wines and meteorology, his household expense accounts, and so on. 
is condition was accepted by the Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial Commission 
nd approved by its then Honorary Chairman, President Franklin D. Rosevelt. 




















be In consequence, the New York Times Co. made a grant of $200,000 to Princeton 
SUmMMniversity, the trustees of that institution accepted responsibility for carrying 
ut the enterprise, and the Princeton University Press, in an act of courage and 

Var Faith inspired by its then director, Datus C. Smith, Jr., assumed the entire 


esponsibility for all manufacturing and publication costs of what was the 


ity Gargest publishing venture ever undertaken up to that time by an American 
en lyersity press. This happy combination of public authority and private effort 
"a "hus established a precedent differentiating in character and method the present 


ocumentary publications from those that had preceded it, including even the 
ecently completed Writings of George Washington which embraced most, but 


amy of the letters written by Washington and almost none of those written 
0 him. 
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: tion sho 
| for him: 


Yet neither the power of history as an instrument of policy nor the fulln If we fi 
of the record appropriate to a democratic society should be the sole warrant flection | 
our support of such objectives as the National Historical Publication Comr The 
sion has defined in its program. These, indeed, may be dangers to be war our b 
against as well as factors to be prudently taken into account. In the fi J i 
analysis, justification for the writing of history and the publication of histori I thi 
records rests not upon national interest or national honor, powerful throug constiti 
these are, but upon a basic human need to know and understand. The publi Mr. ' 
tion of every work suggested in the Commission program would cost less f¢ work t 
a fraction of a day’s expenditure for our total Military Establishment at . rr 
present time and, being addressed primarily to the minds of men rather t tions, a 
to their passions, could conceivably accomplish results that our entire armam the Ju: 
would fail to approximate. Yet the ultimate justification for this program | Dr. | 
in the statement of Roy P. Basler in the foreword to the Collected Works@ The | 
Abraham Lincoln: “the record of past human effort, in failure and in success, : 
error and in truth, is the chief source from which mankind can draw an unde 9PPort 
standing of the present and the hope of the future.” | Mr. 

The fullness of the record of Jefferson’s life, like the hundred volumes ¢made } 
papers of Giusseppe Mazzini, edited with exacting scholarship and publis The 
by the Italian Government through half a century, may embody the record Mr 
national aspirations. But it is also a record of a man whose infinite versatil Ar. 
whose devotion to the public weal, whose insatiable curiosity, whose unwaver Univer 
loyalty to the idea of free inquiry make him an object of veneration and of § Public: 
quiring attention for people everywhere, as the hundreds of thousands of anny The 
visitors to Monticello make manifest. It helps all citizens of a democratic § 
ciety to know how this man behaved in great things and small. Above all, b 


MAN NEEDS TO KNOW 









example helps to sustain the value of the free intellect in our society. For, by STATE: 
sheer force of his belief in man’s capacity for reasonable behavior, he comm UNI‘ 
eated to an entire nation, in unmistakable tones, the belief that the free, creati 

mind was one of the most cherished assets in a democratic society. In s« PUB] 
quarters there was ridicule when the floor of one of the rooms in the W 

House was piled high with fossil bones or when the President lectured a groups Dr. | 
visiting Indian chiefs on the merits of vaccination, But everyone knew ft membe 
the White House during Jefferson’s occupancy was a place where scientists s . 
as Barton and Humboldt, artists such as Stuart and Trumbull, and poets s terest | 
as Barlow and Freneau were freely welcomed because of the natural dis As I 


tion on the part of the President toward intellectual achievement. Everya up hist 
knew it, too, as a place where history was cherished and read, as well as mag Theodc 


JEFFERSON “PERFECT CITIZEN” | presicle 
have be 
One of the most important lessons to be learned from the Papers of Thott ¢p Ar 
Jefferson, however, is the manner in which people of all ranks of life and of ev oon 
quality of mind responded to this enheartening example. This is a record not in 
the response of the people to intellectual leadership as well as a record of the that th 
of a man whom James Parton described, with intuitive insight, as almost “@ None 
perfect citizen” of a republic. But even this notable record, as the Commissi of the | 
report has so admirably demonstrated, is far from unique: it is only a part of a 
vast body of records that mirror the achievements, the hopes, the frustratiog | As it 
and the aspirations of the people who formed this great Nation. The opportunftion, I 
presented here is one that should call for celebration and for pride. But neitligigns 1} 
celebration nor pride can be justified if, through apathy, or a mistaken sense Eur 
values, or a spirit of false economy, the opportunity should be nevlected or urope 
seized in a manner worthy of those who created such a record. This subject often f. 
are here concerned with is among the most precious things with which a democunlike 
ic society has to deal, and the opportunity should not be neglected either} Thi. 
public authority or by private institutions. Both should seize it boldly and ton @ ‘ 
erouslv. and both should assume its costs as being a privilege and not a bur or coo 
The staff of National Historical Publications Commission, under the direction 
Dr. Philip Hamer, has given notable. even indispensable, aid to all of 
documentary publications now heing carried forward, and these in trrn h Mv n 
made the work of the Commission more fruitful. Barelv if ever has govern reside 
and nrivate endeavor made a more selfless, a more dedicated, or a more ns es 
collaboration in support of a common cause. Should the program pr posed by aOORE V' 
Commission fail to be supported with enthusiasm and generosity, we as a ike a h 
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tion should not be able to console ourselves with Don Quixote’s epitaph written 
for himself: “If he did not achieve great things, he died in a pursuit of them,” 
If we fail to seize this opportunity, we shall not even have the consolatory re- 
flection that we at least attempted to pursue great things. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Dr. Boyd. We appreciate 
your being here. 

I think Mr. Frank Thompson would like to extend greetings to his 
constituent. 

Mr. Tuomprson. I would, indeed. I certainly am very proud of the 
work that is being done at Princeton in this and so many other direc- 
tions, and I am entirely in sympathy with the thoughts which you and 
the Justice have expressed. 

Dr. Boyp. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. He never asked for that, but we just never lose an 
opportunity. 

Mr. Miuuer. I would like to have Dr. Boyd’s formal statement 
es (made part of the record. 
lishg The Cuamrman. That has been done. 
tig ir. Mitrer. Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, president emeritus of the 
verig University of Minnesota, and a member of the National Historical 
of § Publications Commission. Dr. Ford. 
om The Cuairman. Dr. Ford, we welcome you, sir. 


il, B 








STATEMENT OF GUY STANTON FORD, PRESIDENT EMERITUS, 


a UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA; MEMBER, NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
. son PUBLICATIONS COMMISSION 


oup} =Dr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps, because I am the senior 
member of the Commission, I may say a few words expressing my in- 
terest in what my colleagues are doing on the Commission. 
isp As I sat here, I thought that it was a period of 55 years since I took 
ery@up history as a major interest. I am not in competition with Senator 
“1 Theodore Green, but over that period, as a professor and a dean, and a 
_president of the University of Minnesota, a neighbor of Mr. Floete, I 
have been interested, and then as president and executive secretary of 
hott the American Historical Association, in the production of the records, 
ord; Hot in substantive history by any national commission, but in seeing 
the that the records are preserved. 
st "9 None of us in the historical profession but can produce example= 
of #1 the loss and destructions of major papers of important men. — 
-atiog As it happened, in my own teaching, until I went into administra- 
rtungtion, I was in European history, and I am the beneficiary of commis- 
neit# sions like this, which operated in Europe. Every one of the principal 
ool European countries has had for—I was going to say 100 years, but 
ject often for some much longer than that, commissions such as this, which 
moeiunlike this commission are state-supported by direct appropriation. 
ther} This group is one which does not seek funds here, but only asks 


ertheless tai 


a cooperation. 

ction THEODORE ROOSEVELT CTTED 

of 

rn hi My memory goes back. You have been citing President Truman and 
ernm@President Eisenhower. My memory goes back to President Theodore 
7h toosevelt, who first advocated this kind of a commission something 
is a mike a half-century ago, and knew the importance of what it could do, 
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*hat with the cooperative work and endorsement of the Congress, jf 
would be of infinite value. 

The two enterprises Mr. Justice Frankfurter spoke of, I think, ay 
obligations of the Commission itself. It seeks cooperation. It iq 
stigates new enterprises, but on its shoulders are going to fall the tw 
things he has spoken of. I would like to speak of them in additiog 
to what he has said, but from a different point of view. 

We have paid a great deal of attention to the 55 men who, betwee 
May 14 and September 17, 1787, formulated the Constitution. Tha 
is proper, but that was only the beginning. That Constitution haf 
to be ratified by various State meetings, specially assembled. Then 
is where the fight began. There is where the heroic work was don 
that actually put the Government into operation, and that was n@ 
a simple thing. 

The Federalist Papers is one part of the record, of course, contaif 
ing the arguments of Hamilton, Madison and Jay, but what hi appenel 
in these State meetings? Who carried the ball there? Who sat 
that this Constitution had life breathed into it? We owe a debt f 
them. 

DEBT OWED TO FOUNDERS 


I am putting it on a different basis than the Supreme Court Justid 
would do. We owe a debt to them, and when that is done, this Cot 
gress, and every other preceding Congress, has owed a debt to th 
first Congress who started with a blank sheet to set up a new kin 
of government. Of course, they had experience in States, bi 
what those men did to put this Government into operation is a recom 
that we owe to them and to our own country’s history. 

I am deeply interested in this, and as a senior member of the Com 
mission, I am gratified that my colleagues have been so successft 
not only in stimulating others, but in conceiving two large projed 
which they will assume. 

I think that all of their work will benefit not only by the endors 
inents beginning with Theodore Roosevelt and with his successon 
but by the endorsement of this Congress, as something in which the 
as representatives of the people, are interested themselves, 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Dr. Ford. 

Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Murer. Mr. L. Quincy Mumford, the Librarian of Congres 
is a member of the Commission, and I am sure he needs no introdw 
tion to you. 


STATEMENT OF L. QUINCY MUMFORD, LIBRARIAN OF CONGRES 


Mr. Mumrorp. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Miller, and members of th 
committee, it is a pleasure to be here this morning to speak for Hout 
Joint Resolution 233, introduced by Representative Miller of Cal 
fornia. 

The Library of Congress regards the work that the National Hi 
torical Publications Commission has been doing, and the progral 
it has laid out for the Nation, as vitally important not only to scho 
arship but, more broadly, to furthering, as President Eisenhow 
expressed it, “the faith that comes from a study of our own history 
Such a program, we believe, deserves all possible support. 
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I freely admit, however, to a vested interest in the Commission’s 
activities. The Librarian of Congress, as you know, is ex officio a 
member of the Commission. David C. Mearns, Assistant Librarian 
tor the American Collections, and Chief of our Manuscript Division, 
now serves—and very ably, I think—as my alternate. Since the 
Library has had a part in the formulation of the Commission’s policies 
and program, it would ill become me, at this point, to fail to endorse 
the Commission’s activities. However, I personally have never 
served on the commission and I believe that I can speak objectively. 





INDISPENSABLE RECORDS IN LIBRARY 


The objectives of the Commission, actually, are fully in line with 
the aims of the Library of Congress itself, which for many years has 
been placing its collections of manuscripts at the service of the Nation. 
As you know, we have in our Manuscript Division what is probably 
the largest gathering of personal papers of American statesmen and 
public figures in existence. They are indispensable records for recon- 
structing and understanding the history of our country. 

We have not only opened them to the scholars who come to the 
Library to use them, but we have sought means to give them more 
fully to the public, through such Library publications as editions 
of the journals of the Continental Congress and of the records of 
the Virginia Company of London, and through making our resources 
available to such large ventures as the definitive editions of the papers 
of George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, John and John 
Quincy Adams, James Madison, and Theodore Roosevelt. 


THOROUGH RESEARCH NOT EASY 


Anyone who works with such collections and who seeks to perform 
his task with thoroughness comes to the realization that the answers 
to his questions must be found in not one but in a multitude of sources. 

The archives of many public men consist largely of the letters that 
he himself received,, not the ones that he wrote, which, through time 
and circumstance, are usually scattered widely. The editors of the 
papers of Thomas Jefferson, for example, have written that in the 
course of bringing together the more than 50,000 documents for it, 
they drew upon— 


more than 425 different sources, including libraries, archives, governmental agen- 
cies, historical societies, schools, clubs, banks, commercial firms, dealers, and 
nearly 250 private owners of Jefferson documents. 

Such agencies—public and private—are, I believe, largely willing 
to place their manuscript and record resources at the disposal of pub- 
lication projects having recognized sponsorship. I am sure that li- 
braries are. They do need to have their attention called to such 
undertakings and their aid enlisted. House Joint Resolution 233 does 
this by urging State and local institutions to support the NHPC’s 
efforts. 

The National Historical Publications Commission has drawn up a 
program, a blueprint that had long been needed, by which the previ- 
ously sporadic and scattered efforts to bring together the important 

95207—57——4 
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documents of our past and to lay them before the public can be co. STAT] 


ordinated and unified. 
OTHER SOURCE MATERIALS COVERED 


Although emphasis has so far been placed on the publication of the 
papers of statesmen and other public figures, of the men and women 
who have shaped the progress of our Nation in many fields, the Com- 
mission’s program also calls for the publication of source materials 
relating to such important subjects in our history as public lands, agri- 
culture, education, public health, and science. 

With a very small staff, the Commission has already been remark- 
ably successful in stimulating interest in document publication and 
in bringing together cooperating agencies and supporting organiza. 
tions, corporations, and foundations. You have already heard—and 
will no doubt hear more—of the projects that have resulted from the 
Commission’s interest. 

They read like a roster of the Founding Fathers. I am sure it is 
safe to say that as a result of its activities more comprehensive 
scholarly projects for the publication of the papers of America’s great 
have been undertaken in the last few years than in the entire previous 
half century. 

COMMISSION’S PROGRAM FAVORED 


_ Other countries, far less generously endowed than the United 
States, have for years supported such large-scale publication efforts 
It is therefore gratifying to see the Government of the United States, 


through the establishment of the National Historical Publications 


Commission and through such further evidence of congressional inter- 
est as Representative Miller’s resolution, turn its official attention toa 
systematic effort to make possible the study of the American past. 

In addition to encouraging other agencies to undertake appropriate 
projects, the Commission is itself engaged in preparing for publial 
tion documents on the ratification of the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights and the proceedings of the first Congress of the United States. 

It also compiles the annual Writings on American History. And if 
is about to publish a one-volume guide to the collections of some 1,306 
depositories of archives and manuscripts in the United States, which 
will draw together invaluable information that has not been available 
at all in published form or that one has had to seek in scattered sources 
Every research library in the country, including the Library of Con 
gress, will find this guide a boon. 

In short, the efforts and program of the National Historical Publica 
tions Commission deserve, I believe, the support for which House 
Joint Resolution 233 calls, and I urge you to consider it favorably. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Dr. Mumford. 

Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mitier. Dr. Lyman H. Butterfield, editor in chief, the Adams 
Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Weare honored in having two such famous historians with us today. 

The CHarrman. It is a pleasure to have you, sir. We will be 
pleased to hear you. 
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ADAMS PAPERS, MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Dr. Burrerrietp. Mr. Chairman, knowing my habit as an academic, 
I will not attempt to speak ad lib but take a few extracts from a pre- 
pared statement, which I will be glad to submit to you in full after- 
ward. I will make them short. 

This statement has been prepared by a close observer rather than by 
a member of the National Historical Pobliostions Commission, and it 
attempts to make four points. They go a little beyond what we have 
been discussing today, but it seemed to me this was a happy opportu- 
nity for one outside the Commission itself to express his feelings and 
his hopes regarding this extremely promising development. 

The points I want to make are these: First, that the records of 
American life existing in rich profusion in Federal, State, and local 
repositories, and in private ownership throughout the country, con- 
stitute a species of national treasure, fully as important to our well- 
being as the material resources of our country. 


RECORDS A NATIONAL TREASURE 


Second, Federal and State agencies, learned institutions and dedi- 
cated individuals have done much to make this treasure available to 
the American people, and to the world at large, but the total result 
of their work in the form of documentary publications has been hap- 
hazard and uneven in quality, and much important work remains to 
be done if historians are rightly to interpret and the public is ade- 
quately to understand the American past. 

Third—and this point has been made earlier today; I will make it 
very brief—an opportunity now exists by and through the National 
Historical Publications Commission to fill the gaps in our knowledge 
by gathering and publishing historical records hitherto overlooked, 
or hitherto inadequately presented. 

Fourth, and finally, since its establishment in its present form, in 
1950—over 7 years ago—the Commission has made a remarkable rec- 
ord in stimulating publication of historical records, in serving those 
who have undertaken such tasks, and in planning further work of 
the same kind. 

It, therefore, deserves not only enthusiastic moral support from the 
public and government, but also enlarged material support in order 
to maintain and amplify its program. 

I think as the person privileged to survey and put in order and edit 
the papers of the Adams family, extending over a period of four gen- 
erations, I am entitled to observe that the American people are a 
peculiarly recordkeeping people. I did not arrive at that generali- 
zation by the evidence in the Adams family papers alone, however. 


AMERICANS RECORDKEEPING PEOPLE 


When I speak of Americans as a peculiar recordkeeping people, I 
am thinking of colonial immigrants like, let us say, Pastor Henry 
Muhlenberg, who the moment he was appointed to come out to the 
colonies, to Pennsylvania, in 1741, from Germany, to serve the Lu- 
theran churches in America, began immediately to keep a journal, and 
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kept up that journal through the voyage, and for 30 years thereafter, of Wa: 
until his death in 1787, faithfully, with long entries every day, until) and in 
the very day of his death. 


os tions 0 

Tam thinking—— 

Mr. Justice Franxrurtsr. Is there not a Muhlenberg now in the 
House ¢ 

Mr. Mirixr. There was. Oth 

Dr. Burrerriecp. There was in the First Congress. | course, 

Mr. Justice Franxrurter. There has been one until recently; ig series | 
that right ? in 1906 

Mr. Mixer. Until about 4 or 6 years ago. He was a descendant of ing an 
the first Speaker. Gover 


Dr. Burrerrterp. I am thinking of Arnold’s soldiers who marched Mr. F 
to Quebec in that winter of 1775-76 and somehow found time to put hensiv 
entries in their journal during the worst stages of that march, so fl requir 
of hardship, so that we can now learn what actually happened, or of ing kn 
a Government clerk, whose name may or may not mean anything today, have n 
J. Goldsboro Bruff, who decided in 1849 that he would set out withy Sow 
volunteer company of gold seekers from the District of Columbia, tg 1 will 
the gold fields in California, and would map the route the whole way, in a li: 
and draw sketches of the scenery. have ¢ 

minist 
NARRATIVE GOOD CENTURY LATER 


Bruff, unfortunately, got marooned in the High Sierras during thr 
following winter, but while all the protection he had was his wagon _ I w« 
he managed to write with numb fingers entries in his journal, ané that I 
staggered down the western slope the following spring, with theg that 1: 
things on his back, so that 100 years later they could be published ané Of its 1 


we could learn what actually happened. cheap 
These are the things I have in mind when I designate our collectiy both f 
records of American life as national treasure. Iw 


Not to know something of it is not to know how we became wha the pr 
we are. It is not to know the strands that compose the fabric o for, 1% 
American life. To neglect it is the same as neglecting ore in the earth “ons ! 
or rather, since such materials are likely to Biter terete with neglec any h 
it is like letting our rivers carry our topsoil into the sea. ments 

Some idea of the riches that are thus being neglected will bi Boyd 
found in the listing of papers of eminent Americans that this Com It 1 
mission’s report to the President in 1954 gave as an appendix, ant editin 
which I do not need to repeat here. I see some copies of that, of what ey h 
to me is an sntenondiinntly thrilling document, that bluebound repor ON® & 
of 1954, on the table before us. | SUEVIV 

This brings me to my second point: Through Federal, State, ant Public 

yrivate initiative and support, large amounts of this national treasum with ¢ 
in the form of written records have been put into print. The 19th cem tobe c 
tury, as has been pointed out earlier today, especially by Mr. Boyé 
tended to concentrate on political materials, and one could add, mili 
tary materials. 

State governments and historical societies published in voluminow 
series official correspondence and State papers of colonial and revolt 
tionary times. 

The Federal Government purchased the papers of some of t 
Founding Fathers in the middle decades of the 19th century, papet 


Int 
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worth 
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ty of Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Franklin, 
nti and in several instances appropriated funds to pay for selective edi- 
tions of these statemen’s writings. 


the GOVERNMENT SLOW TO ENDOW 


Other projects went forward under partial Federal support like, of 
course, Force’s American Archives, and, after the war, the great 
+; ig series of official records of the Union and Confederate Armies. Yet, 
in 1906, a great historian who devoted a large part of his life to gather- 
1t of ing and editing historical materials asserted that the United States 
Government, unlike the governments of most European nations, as 
ched Mr. Ford has said already, had developed no systematic or compre- 
ut hensive plan for publishing its own records. In an article that is still 
ul) required reading, it seems to me, for everyone concerned with further- 
wr of ing knowledge of the American past, J. Franklin Jameson said, “We 
day, have made the dirt fly before we have mapped our isthmus.” 
ithg Some of the gaps have been filled since 1906, a half-century ago. 
a, t9 1 will not attempt to enumerate them here. They, too, are included 
way, ina list at the end of the report of 1954, but everything so far seems to 
have depended on who had a bright idea and could persuade an ad- 
ministrator to allot or fight for funds to carry it out. 


ARCHIVES’ MICROFILM PROGRAM 
x the ' , , 
gon, I would like to mention a single exception to this planless procedure 
~ané that I have reason to praise, because it has been so helpful to me, and 
theg that is the National Archives’ own program of putting large masses 
| ang Of its records on microfilm, thus making available in great quantity, in 
cheap form, to editors and researchers, the materials that they need, 
tiy, both for editing and for reference, 

I would add to that that the effectiveness of a program like this, 
wha the putting of Government-owned records on film, is an argument 
ic of for, rather than against, a planned series of documentary publica- 
arth tions in volume form. Unedited microfilm is hardly a substitute, as 
olect any historian would agree, for carefully edited collections of docu- 

ments in the manner which both Mr. Justice Frankfurter and Mr. 
‘11 Boyd have pointed out this morning already. st 
Com It is also one of the reasons why current standards of historical 
. anf editing can be, should be, and generally are substantially higher than 
what they have hitherto been. We are evidently at the end of the era when 
epor One editor after another carved out segments of material from such 
surviving papers as were readily at hand and presented them to the 
.. ant Public as complete or definitive editions, thus loading library shelves 
asun With overlapping and incomplete sets of books that either have had 
h cen to be or will have to be edited all over again. 
Boy? 
mili FLEXIBILITY OF PROGRAM 


sala In the legislation of 1950, the Federal Records Act which established 
or rehabilitated the present Commission, it seems to me that as praise- 
volt an ; hee 
worthy as anything else is the flexibility allowed to the Commission 
f ¢h 2 discharging its important tasks. No one, I suppose, would like to 
sapel see the United States Government become the sole or even the prin- 
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cipal agency for editing and publishing materials relating to Americal aia ; 
history. ; When I s 
Rather, the Government should concentrate on making its own maj of coloni 
terials known and freely available to persons qualified by speci Saoren 
knowledge to edit them. Such a policy, if generously supported ang igng and 
wisely administered will lead to a vigorous and productive alliang kept the 
between Government and the community of historical scholars, inj through | 
stead of the merely fitful relationship characteristic of the past cen ie 
tury and a half. Gas the 
Part of the Government’s responsibility, however, should surelj jn the hi 
be to see that important areas of its own history are not overlookeg slope wit 
indefinitely. The act of 1950 provides for this by directing the Com op i 
mission to plan and recommend publication projects that should bey am ¢ 
undertaken at the public expense, and two such projects have bees the resul 
fully described earlier today. cently m. 
They have been recommended by this Commission. It is my feel testo 
ing, to wind up, that, as a citizen and historian, it is reasonable t@ heen onl: 
suppose that the Government itself may be willing to finance thes umes. 
two publications that would tell the story of its origins in the com tis th 
prehensive and reliable manner that this story should be told. ee or 
Each of these tasks, I surmise, could be done for the cost of a singlé te know 
guided missile—perhaps for less. Everything considered, their powej to know 


might well prove greater, and their range longer, than any missiles #¢ Same 

















: ; to deteri 

yet built or to be built. Same ide 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. of emine 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Butterfield. Thank you for yo rr. 

. - ? ent in 

contribution. cunts, W 
PREPARED STATEMENT OF L. H. BUTTERFIELD, EpIToR IN CHIEF, THE ADAMS | 

PAPERS, MASSACHUSETTS HIstTorIcaL Socrery | This t 

initiative 

OPPORTUNITIES PRESENTED BY THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS COMMISSION ten reco: 

This statement, written by a close observer but not a member of the Natio ee 


Historical Publications Commission, attempts to make four points, which a 


as follows: Revoluti 


First: The records of American life, existing in rich profusion in Feder ee 
State, and local repositories and in private ownership throughout the Uni aero ri 
States, constitute a species of national treasure fully as important to our w In aRae { 


being as the material resources of our country. 

Second: Federal and State agencies, learned institutions, and dedicated 
dividuals have done much to make this treasure available to the Ameri 
people and the world at large. But the total result of their work in the form 
documentary publication has been haphazard in coverage and uneven in quali 
and much important work remains to be done if historians are rightly to 
terpret and the public is adequately to understand the American past. 

Third: An opportunity now exists, by and through the National Histori 
Publications Commission, to fill the gaps in our knowledge by gathering a 
publishing historical records hitherto overlooked or inadequately presented. 

Fourth: Since its establishment in its present form in 1950, the Commissi 
has made a remarkable record in stimulating publication of historical records, 
serving those who have undertaken such tasks, and in planning further wo 
of the same kind. It therefore deserves not only enthusiastic moral sup 
from the public and the Government but also enlarged material support in ord 
to maintain and amplify its valuable program. 


ords in 


1 


Americans have been a peculiarly recordkeeping people. As the pers Jp the 
privileged to survey and edit the incredibly rich and extensive archives of tht been fille 
Adams family over a span of four generations, I think I am entitled to malfot Gong, 
this generalization. 
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Cal} { did not arrive at it by the evidence in the Adams family papers alone. 
When I speak of Americans as a peculiarly recordkeeping people, I am thinking 
of colonial immigrants like Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, who began a daily 

ci journal in Germany as soon as he was appointed to come out to serve the 

‘| ~atheran churches in America (1741) and kept it up until his death, after a 

ANG iong and successful pastorate, in 1787. I am thinking of Arnold’s soldiers who 

‘NG# kept the diaries that record the incredible hardships of their winter march 

inj through Maine to Quebec in 1775. And of J. Goldsborough Bruff, the Govern- 

-eN, ment clerk and draftsman who set out from Washington for the California 

“| gold fields in 1849 determined to map the overland route and sketch the scenery 
along the way. Bruff somehow made entries with numb fingers when marooned 

rel in the high Sierras the following winter and later staggered down the western 

keg slope with his precious journals, maps, and sketches on his back, so that even- 
tually (though it was not to be for a hundred years) they could be published 
for our enlightenment. 

l I am thinking, again, of Wilbur and Orville Wright, laboriously setting down 

) the results of their experiments on the dunes at Kitty Hawk, in documents re- 
cently made available in print from the great collection of Wright papers in the 

‘eel Library of Congress. And of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose voluminous 

' correspondence on literary, political, legal, and philosophical subjects has as yet 

© t@ been only partly presented in Prof. Mark Howe’s splendid series of edited vol- 
umes. 

om It is this heritage of written records preserving the physical and intellectual ad- 
yentures of Americans, or perhaps even only the commonplaces of life in growing 
cities or on lonely farms, that seems to me proper to call national treasure. Not 

Nie te know something of it is not to know how we became what we are; it is not 

ywer to know the strands that compose the fabric of American life. To neglect it is 

sj]eg the Same as neglecting ore in the earth ; or rather, since such materials are likely 

! to deteriorate with neglect, it is like letting rivers carry our topsoil into the sea. 
Some idea of the riches being thus neglected will be found in the listing of papers 
6f eminent Americans in all walks of life recommended to and by the National 

70 Historical Publications Commission for publication in its report to the Presi- 
dent in 1954. (See A National Program for the Publication of Historical Doecu- 
ments, Washington, 1954, pp. 37-83.) 

Ms | a 

This brings me to my second point. Through Federal, State, and private 
| initiative and support, large amounts of our national treasure in the form of writ- 

‘SION ten records have been put into print. The 19th century tended to concentrate 

io jon political and military materials. State governments and historical societies 

issued long series of official correspondence and State papers of the colonial and 


1 @ : s nn . \ 

Revolutionary periods. The Federal Government purchased (though usually 
er after protracted debates and much dissent in Congress) the papers of Washing- 
ni ton, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Franklin, and in several instances 


appropriated funds to pay for selective editions of these statement’s writings. 
In 1832 the Government undertook to finance the publication of its own early rec- 
1 ords in a series entitled “American State Papers” that eventually ran to 38 folio 
‘ volumes and has never been superseded though it badly needs to be supple- 
mented and extended. During the same period it supported, somewhat reluctant- 
| ly, the labors of Peter Force in assembling and printing a great mass of records 
ali relating to the years 1774-76. After the Civil War the Government’s chief con- 
0 tribution to documentary publication was the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies, a work running to 128 volumes and of great value, but 
executed in an extremely wasteful and bungling manner. 

Yet in 1906 a great historian who devoted much of his life to finding and edit- 
d. jing historical source materials asserted, correctly, that the United States Gov- 
ssi ernment, unlike the governments of most European nations, had developed no 
ds, B systematic or comprehensive plan for publishing its own records. In an article 
worm that is still required reading for everyone concerned with furthering knowledge 
ppon of the American past, J. Franklin Jameson said that “we have ‘made the dirt fly’ 
ordé before we have mapped our isthmus” (Gaps in the Published Records of United 
States History, American Historical Review, XI, 817-831, cited at p. 818). 


w 
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LISTING OF DOCUMENTS 


a In the half century since then, some of the gaps that Jameson pointed out have 
been filled, and the Federal Government has had a hand in the work. The Library 
mas of Congress has completed in print the minimum basic record of our first years 
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as a nation, the Journals of the Continental Congress (34 volumes, 1904-1937) 





and the Library has also issued calendars or descriptive lists of some of its majg om sa 
collections of manuscripts. The approach of the 200th anniversary of Washing 180 " 
ton’s birth led to the preparation under Federal auspices of a complete editic Seton 
of the first President’s Writings (39 volumes, 1931-44), which unfortunately ” jects 
cludes none of his incoming letters, though these survive in greater quantity ar were = 
are sometimes more significant than Washington’s answers. An authoritati Commi: 
edition of Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States, issue 
by the State Department, comes down only to 1863 (8 volumes, 1931-48). 
Territorial Papers of the United States, begun under the same sponsorship by Duri 
now issued by the National Archives (21 volumes published since 1934), is pré emerge: 
viding a key to the early history of those States of the Union (about two-third o¢ the » 
of the total number) that passed through territorial status. Two series of Nay Draw 
Documents, one for the Barbary Wars and one for the undeclared war will tions, t! 
France in the last years of the 18th century, were compiled and published Bf jtseif i: 
the Navy Department between 1935 and 1948 (14 volumes in all), and I am i} gigposa 
formed that materials are now being gathered to extend this series backwam ping on 
to the Revolution. future * 
This is not a complete listing, but it includes the major contributions by th fg g; 
Federal Government, and it shows the planlessness characteristic of Governmer Americ: 
action in this field. Everything so far seems to have depended on who has ha i,q ma 
a bright idea and could persuade an administrator to allot or fight for funds ® gop en 
earry it out. The single exception is a recent and very important developmall and co1 
the microfilm publications program of the National Archives. This program fj its staf 
making available for purchase at very low cost large quantities of records j searchi. 
photoduplicated form from the vast holdings of the Archives. By 1953 over; items | 
million pages of material had been so published, thus bridging “the gap betw almost 
costly printed source materials and the great mass of unpublished documenty origina! 
that exist in Government custody (List of National Archives Microfilm Publig¢ are seg 
tions, Washington, 1953, p. v.) letters 
The effectiveness of this program, I hasten to add, is an argument for, rat | cally fe 
than against, a planned series of documentary publications in volume fo clearin; 
Unedited microfilm is no substitute for carefully edited collections of document} 
But the Archives’ microfilm program makes possible the furnishing in cheap an 
reliable form of large masses of the raw materials that scholars must have bof 
for editing and for reference. As I point out below, this is one of the principi Simil 
services the Commission is performing for the large-scale editorial enterpris¢ ate dee 
that are now going forward in many parts of the country. It is also one of th kien 
reasons why current standards of historical editing can be, should be, and gene es 
ally are substantially higher than they have hitherto been. We are evidently @ es 
the end of the era when one editor after another carved out segments of materi °" sh : 
from such surviving papers as were readily at hand and presented them to &§ * nat 
public as complete or definitive editions, thus loading library shelves with ove than mt 
lapping and incomplete sets of books that would sooner or later have to be dog S“PPort 
all over again. . mission 
3 ; standin 
| underta 
By the Federal Records Act of 1950 Congress directed the National Histor Congre: 
Publications Commission to “cooperate with and encourage * * * Federal, Staii MJssion 
and local agencies and nongovernmental institutions, societies, and individ meet th 
in collecting,” preserving, and publishing documents “important for an un Anot! 
standing * * * of the history of the United States,” and to “make plans, est in Ame 
mates, and recommendations for such historical works and collections of so its pro; 
as it deems appropriate for printing or otherwise recording at the public expe States. 
By providing the Commission with an annual appropriation, Congress for th % som 
first time has made possible a systematic exploitation of the historical treasul size of 
that has lain just beyond our grasp. ) Tecent | 
As praiseworthy as anything else in this legislation is the flexibility allows ™@nusc 
the Commission in discharging its tasks. No one wishes to see the United Stat) found i 
Government become the sole or even the principal agency for editing and publis, in, Jet 
ing materials relating to American history. Rather, the Government should e@ ‘ackec 
centrate on making its own materials known and freely available to pe librari¢ 
qualified by special knowledge to edit them. Such a policy, if generously to this 
ported and wisely administered, will lead to a vigorous and productive alliam **celle 
between Government and the community of historical scholars instead of having 
merely fitful alliance characteristic of the past 150 years. | of the | 


. Massac 





Over 
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Part of the Government’s responsibility, however, should surely be to see that 
important areas of its own history are not overlooked indefinitely. The act of 
1950 provides for this by directing the Commission to plan and recommend 
publication projects that should be undertaken “at public expense.” Two such 
projects of the highest order of importance have been recommended by the 
Commission in its report to the President in 1954. 


4 


During the past few years historians have watched with great interest the 
emergence of an alliance, such as the act of 1950 contemplated, in the activities 
of the National Historical Publications Commission. 

Drawn alike from Government service and learned organizations and institu- 
tions, the Commission has in its brief life already made an important place for 
itself in the American historical scene. Considering the limited means at its 
disposal, it is hard to imagine how it could have made a more substantial begin- 
ning on the work it was charged with doing, or made more promising plans for 
future work. 

Its success in stimulating the preparation of editions of the papers of great 
Americans, ranging from Archbishop John Carroll to President Andrew Johnson, 
is a matter of public record and will not be repeated here. As the editor of one 
such enterprise, I can testify that the services rendered by the NHPC have been 
and continue to be quite simply indispensable to my own work. A member of 
its staff thoroughly familiar with the great Government repositories has been 
searching for Adams materials and has so far reported to us several thousand 
items. Long runs of the Adamses’ diplomatic correspondence over a period of 
almost a century are being furnished to our office in microcopy form from the 
originals in the State Department's files now in the National Archives. (These 
are segments of the Archives’ microfilm publications.) Clues to stray Adams 


| letters and papers that otherwise might never come to our attention are periodi- 


eally forwarded as a result to the Commission’s having become a recognized 
clearinghouse for all information of this kind. 


MUCH DUPLICATION AVOIDED 


Similar testimony could and would be offered by all my fellow editors. We 
are deeply grateful for the help we are receiving and are convinced that great 
savings in time, money, and duplicative effort are being effected by the Com- 
mission’s skillful methods, its strategic location, and the vigilance of its small 
but able staff. It is only natural that we would like to see its means enlarged 
so that it could perform these and other similar services more rapidly and amply 
than it now can. We believe, too, that it has earned the right to claim enlarged 
support from the public and their representatives. Congress charged the Com- 
mission to promote the publication of documents “important for an under- 
standing * * * of the history of the United States.” A dozen or more such 


' undertakings have been launched since the Commission began its work. If 
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Congress still approves the objectives it had in mind in establishing the Com- 
mission, may we not hope that it will provide the means for the Commission to 
meet the multiplied obligations it has incurred by doing its work so well? 
Another project undertaken by the Commission has a potential for research 
in American history, generally, that can only be described as spectacular. This is 
its projected Guide to Depositories of Archives and Manuscripts in the United 
States. which will summarize between 2 covers information on the holdings 
of some 1,300 institutions throughout the country. The growth in number and 
size of institutionally owned collections of manuscripts has been phenomenal in 


} recent decades. But it has also been perfectly haphazard, with the result that 


manuscripts relating to Spanish colonization, for example, are as likely to be 
found in Providence or Chicago as in California or Texas: and letters of Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, John Adams, Hamilton, Madison, Clay, and Calhoun must be 
tracked down and copied in historical societies and in university and other 
libraries and museums in most of the States in the Union. A consolidated guide 
to this vast body of material has long been wanted, and the Commission has an 
excellent one far along toward completion. I know how excellent it is from 
having profitably consulted the data already assembled and from careful study 
of the section covering the several million pieces of manuscript materia] in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, The officials of that society have in favt been 
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so struck with the usefulness of the NHPC description of their collections that 
they have asked and received permission to print that section separately in order 
to publicize their own resources. 

As I have already mentioned, the Commission has marked out for itself, 
if it can find the means to sustain them, two documentary publications of prime 
importance for understanding our form of government. The first is a documen 
tary history of the ratification of the Federal Constitution and the first 10 amend. 
ments, for which we have nothing remotely adequate in print. The second ig 
a compilation of records, official and personal, relating to the First Congress, 
1789-91, for which the present printed sources are equally unsatisfactory but 
the available unpublished and fugitive materials are extensive. 

To a citizen and especially to an historian, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the Government itself may be willing to finance these two publications that would 


tell the story of its origins in the comprehensive and reliable manner that thiy 
story should be told. | 


Each of these tasks could be done, I surmise, for the cost of a single guided 
missile, perhaps for less. Everything considered, their power might well prove 
greater and their range longer than any missiles yet built or to be built. 


The Cuatmman. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Roger H. McDonough, State librarian of New 
Jersey, representing the American Library Association. ' 

The CruarrmMan. We are pleased to have you, sir. You may proceed) 

Mr. Corserr. I would like to interrupt a brief moment to ad 
dress a question to any of the witnesses here. 

Recognizing that this legislation will have no opposition—certain} 
ly all the Members of C ongress would be anxious to forward this king 
of work—I would like to know very definitely what is planned to 
dramatize this program? We know we can go down there and pasg 
a bill, it goes over to the Senate and that might be the end of it. With 
the terrific importance that has been pointed out here today, 1 am 
wondering what followup there will be on this, and what possibility 
there is of motivating these other groups into some actual action 
and some actual money and programs to back it up? In other words) 
are we having an academic discussion here ? 


DRAMATIZING PROGRAM DESIRABLE 


Dr. Grover. Mr. Congressman, if you have any ideas on how t¢ 
dramatize it further, we would cert: ainly like to have them, but let me 
say this: That a onetime dramatic situation of some kind is not going 
to put this program over. This program is dependent on the patient 
persistent backing of a lot of people, in Congress and out, 

We have made, without any very great dr: amatic fanfare, a good 
deal of progress with individual institutions and universities and 
foundations in supporting this program to date; all of the money and 
effort going into the five great projects that have alre: idy been formu 
lated is coming from private sources. The Time and Life Corp. do 
nated a great deal. Mr. Boyd mentioned the New York Times Co 
The Ford Foundation has put up a sum of money. Rockefeller 
Foundation has put up money. 

I would like to constantly ‘find ways of dramatizing it and bringing 
it to public attention. 

Mr. Corserr. I was using “dramatized” in the better sense. I think 
that you gentlemen have made such an excellent case here—of course) 
the case has existed—that there ought to be, I think, something mort 
done than the passage of a simple resolution. 

I am a little bit surprised that possibly there has not been a request 
for some money for promotional activity, at least, 
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My good colleague that I sat with for years never knew it, but I 
started out in life as a research historian. 

Mr. Miter. I will take it from here, if you want me to. I was 
looking to see if there was anything here from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. I do find some letters here from the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission in Harrisburg support- 
ing this. 

I do not want to interrupt you. 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Miller, I did interrupt because I want to be on 
the floor at noon. I want to commend the gentlemen for this resolu- 
tion and for bringing this excellent group of witnesses before ns. At 
the same time I would like to encourage him to go much further. 

Mr. Miuuer. I shall assure you, I am very happy to have that sug- 
gestion and we will try to go further. This is the opening wedge, let 
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Dr. Grover. We are willing to be pushed just as far as you like. 
Mr. Miter. I am glad we have your support. 

Mr. Corsetr. You have got a good pusher. 

The Cuairman, Thank you for your suggestion. 

You may proceed, Doctor. 


STATEMENT OF ROGER H. McDONOUGH, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
THE STATE LIBRARY, ARCHIVES AND HISTORY, DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION, TRENTON, N. J. 


Mr. McDonoucu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I ask permission to submit a formal statement. Time is short. 

The Cuatrman, It might be preferable, if you can talk from the 
statement and make it as brief as possible. That might be best. 

Mr. McDonovueu. Thank you, sir. 

(Mr. McDonough’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY RocEeR H. McDonouGu, Director, DIVISION OF THE STATE LIBRARY, 
ARCHIVES AND History, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, TRENTON, N. J. 


My name is Roger H. McDonough. I am director of the Division of the State 
Library, Archives and History, Department of Education, Trenton, N. J. 

I am appearing here in my capacity as chairman of the Federal relations 
committee of the American Library Association. The association is a nonprofit 
professional organization of more than 20,000 librarians, trustees, and friends 
of libraries interested in the development, extension, and strengthening of our 
Nation’s library service. 

The American Library Association believes that the pregram of the National 
Historical Publications Commission is a matter of vital concern to all American 
libraries. Responding to a 1950 directive by the Congress, and to the encourage- 
ment given by Presidents Truman and Eisenhower, the Commission has been 
conducting, with considerable success, a program of encouraging the publication 
of the basic source materials of American History. It has already received some 
financial support from State legislatures, foundations, and other public and pri- 
vate agencies. No one of these agencies can do the work alone. It ean only be 
done by a vast joining together of forces and resources. These agencies need 
the guidance, stimulation, and coordination of a commission that demonstrates 
the interest of the United States Government in promoting the understanding of 
its history. 

The Federal Records Act of 1950 recognized the importance of such a coordinat- 
ing body when it directed the National Historical Publications Commission 
to “cooperate with and encourage appropriate Federal, State, and lecal agen- 
cies and nongovernmental institutions, societies, and individuals * * * in editing 
and publishing the papers cf outstanding citizens of the Unite] States” and 
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“documents * * * important for an understanding and appreciation, of the his. 
tory of the United States.” 

Still unpublished, and therefore unavailable except to specialists who seek) _ perth. 
out the original manscripts, are such papers as those covering the ratification our pas' 
of the Constitution and the debates and proceedings of the First Congress of the “Peoy 
United States under the Constitution. The National Historical Publicationg) jjons of 
Commission will itself publish these basic documents, thus making them avail} what ¢ 
able to every library and to the American people who will have unlocked to them} gaye th 
the inspiring records of how their Nation was formed. armies ‘ 
and lis 
give us 
can kee 

The papers of James Madison, Father of the Constitution, for example, are) agsemb! 
widely scattered and in large part unpublished. As a result of the Commis) of mank 
sion’s efforts, a preject was launched last year to locate, photograph, collect, and} The / 
publish Madison’s papers in an accurate, definitive edition. This project is undey torical 
the joint management of the Universities of Chicago and Virginia. Financial) The ass 
support for the project has been provided by the two universities, by the Ford and concurs 
Rockefeller Foundations, and by the Legislature of Virginia. It was the Commis) George 
sion that brought all these agencies together to do the job. | prograr 

Records of “past politics” and the papers of statesmen are only a part of the the Pul 
program. Industrialists, inventors, scientists, educators, soldiers, religious lead resoluti 
ers, editors, writers, and architects also helped to build the American Nation and ments, ] 
to demonstrate to the world the vigor and power of the democratic idea throug}! tions w 
the records of their accomplishments. It is the purpose of the Commission to en M 
courage the collection and publication of the writings of individual men ani: ~ ee 
women, in all fields of endeavor, who have made “major contributions to the Man O 
development of our democracy.” » Associ 

For its own guidance in determining which papers most urgently need to bé of libr 
published, the Commission has taken several steps. It has undertaken a survey : t 
of previous documentary publication in the United States. Many of these under esto 
takings were supported by Congress; they include such early projects as th Ameri 
Continental Congress’ publication of State Papers in 1778 and such recent one I we 
as the publication of George Washington’s papers beginning in 1932, and thé the Co 
current Territorial papers of the United States. The Commission has also sur in the 
veyed private publishing efforts, up to and including the highly successful projee 
of the present day, by Princeton University and the New York Times Co., f0 whose 
publish a definitive edition of Thomas Jefferson’s writings. 


MADISON PAPERS SCATTERED 


SSA 


SELECTION OF SUBJECTS 


Another worthwhile activity of the Commission has been its consultation with) _ It w 
scholars and other leading citizens in all parts of the country to determine which writin, 
of the principal figures and events of the American past stand most in need of that it 
having their papers set before the public. This inquiry has developed wide) J wy 
spread interest and discussion. The resulting lists of priorities among paper terest i 
recommended for publication have been printed in the Commission’s preliminary) ] j f 
report to the President, 1951, and in its report of 1954 entitled “A National P ple o 
gram for the Publication of Historical Documents.” Since the issuing of te courts 
first report, private agencies have been persuaded to undertake ambitious project# the fir 
for the publication of the writings of Benjamin Franklin, the Adams family, All: 
Alexander Hamilton, John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, and a number of others, t} pe 

Because the papers of most great American leaders of the past are widely 1€ pre 
scattered among many large and small libraries and other institutions, and be orand: 
cause there does not now exist any list of all those libraries that have custody) portan 
of manuscripts, no individual scholar or librarian can locate more than a portion constit 
of the major collections. 1 

As a guide to its own work and for the use of all cooperating agencies and and n¢ 
individual scholars, the National Historical Publications Commission will short ample 
send to press its long-anticipated Guide to Archives and Manuscripts in théabout. 
United States. This guide will list the principal institutions holding original Tor 
source materials and their major manuscript collections. cculp 

Every State and region of the United States has its libraries and historical cu pte 
societies that are especially concerned with preserving and disseminating knowl ‘lation 
edge of local and regional history. These agencies—and their State and localisentat; 
historical programs—have much to gain from the work of the National His$of the 
torical Publications Commission and much to give through cooperation with the id 
Commission. omm 
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his. 


“WHY DO WE HAVE LIBRARIES?” 


seek} Herbert Hoover once made the following statement on the value of studying 
tion) our past : 
r the “People often wonder why historians go to so much trouble to preserve mil- 
10R¥ jions of books, documents, and records of the past. Why do we have libraries? 
vail} What good are these documents and the history books? Why do we récord and 
hem} save the actions of men, the negotiations of statesmen, and the campaigns of 
armies? Because, sometimes, the voice of experience can cause us to stop, look, 
jand listen. And because, sometimes, past records correctly interpreted, can 
give uS warning of what to do and what not to do * * * Yesterday’s records 
can keep us from repeating yesterday's mistakes. And from the pieces of mosaic 
, 4 assembled by historians come the great murals which represent the progress 
mis) of mankind.” 
,and} The American Library Association has observed the work of the National His- 
ndet} torical Publications Commission with steadily increasing respect and approval. 
nciall The association strongly endorses the program of the Commission and heartily 
| and) concurs with the House Joint Resolution 233, introduced by Representative 
1mis) George Miller of California. It urges the Congress to give full support to. the 
| program recommended in the Commission’s 1954 report, A National Program for 
f the) the Publication of Historical Documents. The association also endorses the 
lead) resolution’s recommendation for greater cooperation on the part of State govern- 
andl ments, public and private historical agencies, libraries, and appropriate organiza- 
ougil tions with the National Historical Publications Commission. 
) 
; andl Mr. McDonoven. Let me say at once that I am here today as Chair- 
) the man of the Federal Relations Committee of the American Library 
| Association, an organization of 20,000 librarians, trustees, and friends 
to be of libraries. We are strongly in favor of this program, which prom- 
i jon ises to do so much for the collection and publication of our fundamental 
; the American documents. 
one) I would like to add quickly that I personally am very plese that 
1 thé the Commission has taken the broad view of its task, and has brought 
oie in the names of writers, architects, artists, sculptors, as among those 
5. i Whose writings and papers should be considered for publication. 
, 


COMMISSION NOT LIMITED 


witl It would have been fine if the Commission had limited itself to the 
shies Writings of, shall we say, public figures, but I, for one, am delighted 
ed of that it has gone far be yond that. 

widey J would like, too, if I may, to add a little footnote to the most in- 
spew teresting statement of Mr. Justice Frankfurter. Within the past cou- 
inary : 

| prot Ple of weeks New Jersey has had an election. There is a case in the 
f cours that hinges upon an interpretation of the constitution of 1947, 
»ject# the first constitution New Jersey has had since 1844. 

umily ~All parties in the case are studying the constitution, the records of 
Nae the proceedings, most carefully. They are trying to get hold of mem- 
.d bel oranda, letters, anything else that might help to interpret this im- 
stodyj portant section. Fortunately, we have a pretty good record of the 1947 
rtiol constitution, but we have almost no records of the 1844 constitution, 
; an@nd none for 1776, our first constitution, so here we have a good ex- 
rortigample at the State level of what Justice Frankfurter was speaking 
n thelabout. 

igin@} To refer back to our pleasure at the Commission’s including artists, 
oricalulptors, and the like, I point out that the American Library Asso- 
oa ation has endorsed the fine arts proposals introduced by Repre- 
localisentative Frank Thompson, and we are similarly strongly in favor 


ee the publications program of the National Historical Publications 
Commission. 
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LOCAL PROJECTS NEED HELP ( Th 


Mr. Miller, I want to tell you that I am going to call attention to 
this matter this Saturday at the annual conference of the New Jerse 
Historical Conference, which will be held at our State university. 1 ae. 
like Mr.*Corbett’s idea very much. We can make quite progress, it is} «pes 
true, as Dr. Grover has indicated, but I hope that some way will be} set for 
found to help dramatize this publications program. titled * 

We can get support for the big projects, but there are equally im: 
portant projects at the State and local level that would be move and loc 
along much more quickly if this kind of thing that Mr. Corbett hag in the 
spoken of were done. | include 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to appear. I have subs 
mitted my statement for the record. 

The CuHarrman. We thank you very much for appearing. 


| 
: 
Mr. Miter. Mr. Boyd Shafer, executive secretary of the Ameri 


can Historical Association. | A Nati 
' the | 
STATEMENT OF BOYD SHAFER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, he 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION a 
e 


Mr. Suarer. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Miller, I think that history is @ Tcted 
missile which guides our future. I am changing Mr. Butterfieldy “8 
Ss £ es . é ANQIND 2 . States.’ 
statement. _ such ac 
I represent here the American Historical Association, which # gests a 
composed of about 6,600 professional historians. The association wag gt 
chartered by Congress about 77 years ago to promote the study Of outtine 
history. visione 
The National Historical Publications ‘Commission promotes thi history 
study of history. The association has resolved in favor of its work attentic 
inds o 

It has studied its work. It has endorsed it. : ge 
The Commission’s work will deepen our knowledge of Americal from 1: 
history. American historians are aware of its work and are happf fields w 
about it. By its work I mean not only the work it is doing itself, buf ists 12 
ar Vise f definite 
its collaboration with the States and local agencies, and with ity others, 
dividuals, in the preparation of basic documentary collections. | reached 
American historians have already benefited greatly from this work The ( 
and from this collaboration, and they will “benefit in the future Peiitim 
clined i 

Because time is short, I should like to enter for the reohn if IT may congre: 
the resolution of the American Historical Association, favoring the amendn 
work of the Commission, together with a review I happen to “have jn 
written myself of the blue publication on the table. It is a rathel ) me! 


the Cor 
lengthy review and I might say, only in summary, that it is quill pest anc 


laudatory. | The c 
Thank you. ition 

/ } billion ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Dr. Shafer. | Histor 


Did you have in mind, now, including the entire review of whid block a 
you speak in the record ? would « 


‘Mr. Suarer. Yes. It is about four or five hundred words, sir. ) Federal 
; ‘2 ‘ should ; 

The CuamMan. Without objection, it is so ordered. | Thee 
| Govern 

: of past 

ments t 

challen; 
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(The material referred to follows:) 


1 to AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
“st Washington, D. C., May 27, 1957. 
} 1 The following resolution was passed by the council and business meeting of 
: “ the American Historical Association, December 1955: 
it ig “Resolved, That the American Historical Association endorses the program 
1 bel set forth in the report of the National Historical Publications Commission en- 
titled ‘A National Program for the Publication of Historical Documents’ and 
urges full support-of it by the association’s members and other ‘interested individ- 
uals, by the Congress of the United States, by the appropriate authorities of State 
ved and local governments, by the custodians of archives and manuscripts involved 
hag in the program, and by foundations and other organizations whose objectives 
) include the increase and diffusion of knowledge of American history.” 


sub Boxrp C. SHAFER, 
| Executive Secretary. 
| 
u 

ierid REVIEW PRINTED IN THE AMERICAN ARCHIVIST, APRIL 1955 


' A National Program for the Publication of Historical Documents; a Report to 

' the President by the National Historical Publications Commission. (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1954. Pp. viii, 106, including appendixes. 
50 cents. ) 


The National Historical Publications Commission by act of Congress is di- 
is rected to encourage governmental and nongovernmental agencies and individ- 
eld uals to preserve and publish documents “important for the history of the United 

States.” As part of its responsibilities, it makes plans and recommendations for 

) such activities. This report, received and praised by President Eisenhower, sug- 

h i ccsts a national program for further publication of source material, a program 
was of the utmost value for historians and citizens of the United States. 

| : The report reviews publication achievements of the past and then proceeds to 

y outline an ambitious and much needed program for the future. What is en- 

visioned is not only publication of documents “about our political and military 

; the history but also about our economic, social, and intellectual developments.” Chief 

cork attention is devoted to publication of the papers of American leaders, but other 

) kinds of documentary publication are also suggested. 

_ After a survey of scholarly opinion in which recommendations were received 
ric al from 150 persons, the Commission here lists the names of 361 leaders in various 
apph fields whose papers are worthy of consideration for publication. It specifically 
a / lists 112 to which it has given special attention. Fortunately it is able to report 
gy cetinite progress with the papers of Jefferson, Franklin, the Adams family, and 
® others, but it notes that work on papers of Madison and Hamilton has not as yet 
reached the publication stage. 
wo The Commission hopes to see further publication in specific subject fields. After 
itu pointing out that the Government's documentary publication activities have de- 

> clined in recent years, it asks for action upon the documents of the Continental 
May Congress, papers concerning the ratification of the Constitution and its first 10 
g t ; amendments, and records of the First Federal Congress ; and it suggests also at- 

hav tempts to fill the gaps in the published colleeted papers concerning ‘‘all aspects 
athe of the history of the Government.” As the volume of documents is tremendous, 

-, the Commission realizes that microfilm publication will in many cases be the 
quilt hest and perhaps the only answer. 

_ The cost of such a program will not be low. This obstacle, however, should not 

) be insurmountable in a country which is producing wealth at the rate of 300 

} billion a year, nor in a country which has been wise enough to establish a National 

) Historical Publications Commission. No obstacle, in fact, should be allowed to 
whid block a vast publication program which, throwing light upon the country’s past, 

ES enable its citizens to choose wise courses of action in the future. The 
sir. Federal Government in the past has financed publication on a large seale. It 

) should again do so under the wise guidance of the Commission. 

| The excellent list of existing documentary historical publications of the Federal 

} Government, printed as appendix D of the report (pp. 98-106) is not only evidence 

p of past activities but also a useful guide for students. But the papers and docu- 

‘ments to be published loom much larger. That so much remains to be done is a 

challenge. The individual papers of prominent Americans yet to be fully col- 


h i 
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lected range from names beginning with A to those starting with Y, from men) i/Phu 
whose occupations were as varied as diplomat, social worker, and paleontologist, tions 
The archivists, historians, and public leaders of the Commission have aimed high} | 2, 
but not too high. They outline a “must program.” Historians and archivists wi th C 
recommend ‘this informal report to their legislators and to all public-spirited) ¢ou 
citizens. And they will be doing a public service. | editor 
Boyp C. SHAFER, rofit 


Mr. Miuuer. The last witness is Mr. Robert Frase, associate m: anags could: 


ing-director of the American Book Publishers Council. As. 
The Crarrman. Mr. Frase, we are glad to have you here. ) other | 

) Libra 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. FRASE, ASSOCIATE MANAGING DIREG@ jicatio 
TOR, AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS COUNCIL aaa 

_thesu 

Mr. Fraser. According to my calculations, I have about threg-inWe 
minutes. comm 
I am with the minority among the witnesses who are not memberg” Tn ‘§ 
of the Historical Publications Commission. resolut 


In view of the shortness of time, I would like to summarize briefly} might 
one main consideration which I do not think has been touched on hereg gore s 


without reading a statement, and then read in more detail a sugge The 
tion I have to throw out to the committee. your s 


The first point I wanted to make was that this kind of documentary ,,.(Pr 
publication was done to some extent in many cases quite int \dequatelyy 
By commercial publishers in the 19th century, as some of the witness 
have pointed out, but with the change in public t aste and with the in 
crease in cost, it is not a commercial proposition nowadays. Our inter’ My n 

t is not in publishing these documentary materials, but in seeing that = Bo 
thay are made available, because they are the basic source mater ‘ial ol * ge ag 
which the more popular writings of histor y, with wide distribution, arg lishers- 
based. These more popular writings, which reach wide audiences, cam membe: 
be no better than the basic source materials which the scholars and th@ Harper 
writers have conveniently available to them. ' = 

This applies not only to history, but to biography, economics and We 1 
political science; novels and children’s books; and the text books used tional | 


in the schools. — : 
( ocal a 


publica 
' this so: 
The second main point I would like to make, to follow up soon press n 
that Mr. Butterfield, I think, implied, and Mr. Corbett emphasiz — 
is that. we believe the work of the Commission is deserving of every, "nt ~ 
encouragement and we welcome the initiative of Representative Miller as a ge 
in introducing his resolution for that purpose. We would suggest) this ty; 


however, that. consider ation be given to the further strengthening of erally s 






PREPAR 


MATCHING GRANTS DESIRED 







the resolution in one respect: The appeal to State, local and privat a: 
agencies to cooperate in carrying out the program of the Commissiol the mo: 
would, we believe, be strengthened if it were coupled with a policy other t 
statement on the part of the Congress in favor of some additional Fe a 

~ © 216 ¥ n« res ] 
eral financial support for the program. ai é 


The basic legislation for this activity directs the Commission, nol Civil W 
only to cooperate with, and to encourage State, local and private agen4 limited 
cies, but also, and I quote, to— childre: 


I am 
nake pans, estimates, and recommendations for such historical works and ¢o would ] 
lect ions of sources as it deems appropriate for printing or otherwise recording’ is thro 
at public expense. : 
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men] .“Thus, the statutory meta already exists for Federal appropria- 
sist} ¢ons, but to our knowledge, this authority has been little used since 
can the Commission was established some 6 years ago. If modest sums 
ited) could be made available to the Commission for matching grants, for 
editorial and publication expenses, to State, local and private non- 
ER: | profit. institutions in selected cases, the program of the Commission 
iag vould undoubtedly be speeded up considerably. 
|. As compared with the sums the Congress has made available for 
J other historical purposes, such as the Archives, certain activities of the 
| Library of Congress, the Smithsonian Institutions, purchase and pub- 
REG fication of Presidential and other historical papers, and the develop- 
jment and maintenance of historical sites by the National Park Service, 
| thesums required for this purpose would be small, indeed. 
hreg-iWe respectfully offer this suggestion for the consideration of the 
committee. 
bers’ In summary, we wholeheartedly endorse Representative Miller’s 
resolution, but we hope that. the committee, in considering the matter, 
iefly) might wish, as Mr. Corbett suggested, to go a little further and put 
leres wore steam belvind this enterprise. 
‘gest’ The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Frase. I assure you 
your suggestions will be considered. — 
tary (Prepared statement of Mr. Frase is as follows:) 
7 PREPARED STATEMENT OF Ropert W. FRASE ON Howse JoIntT RESOLUTION 233, ON 
0 i BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN Book PUBLISHERS COUNCIL 


iter) My name is Robert W. Frase, I am associate managing director of the Ameri- 
that ean Book Publishers Council, which has its principal office at 24 West 40th Street, 
> New York, N. Y. 
ul otf The council is the trade and professional association of general book pub- 
5 AT lishers—publishers of books other than textbooks and encyclopedias, Our 47 
cap Members include practically all of the well-known general publishers such as 
1 th Harpers, Macmillan, and Doubleday, as well as a number of university presses, 
) publishing affiliates of religious denominations, book clubs and publishers of 
) inexpensive paperbound books. 
and We welcome this opportunity to comment briefly on the program of the Na- 
used tional Historical Publications Commission and on House Joint Resolution 233, 
which is designed to encourage further participation in that program by State, 
local and private agencies. Our interest is not primarily in undertaking the 
publication of these basic documentary materials—although some publication of 
. | this sort has been and will undoubtedly continue to be done by our university 
hin press members. There was a time, back in the 19th century, when a considerable 
ized, Volume of documentary publication, especially the writings and letters of promi- 
very, nent individuals, was done by commercial book publishing firms. Present day 
r-3, costs, and changes in public taste, have made such publication no longer feasible 
filler as a general rule. Even when the heavy editorial costs of preparing material of 


— 





‘west, this type are borne by an institution the market for the finished product is gen- 
ig Oo erally so limited that even the printing and distribution costs cannot be recovered. 
ivat Our interest, therefore, is not in undertaking the publication of the docu- 
7 mentary material itself, but in seeing that it is made available. These are one of 
S8s10 the most important basic source materials for the writing of history and many 
olicy) other types of books, and for the training and development of scholars in our 
Fe educational institutions. In recent years there has been a marked revival of in- 
terest in American history among the reading public in the United States. The 

most dramatic example of this, of course, is the great current interest in the 

ty NOW Civil War but it is by no means confined to that period. Nor is this development 


Agen limited to adults—history and biography have come to have a great appeal to 
’ } children and young people as well. 

» Iam sure that we all welcome this new interest in American history and 
1d cl would like to see it encouraged. One of the most important ways of doing this 


ding is through the program of documentary publication of the National Historical 
; 
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Publications Commission and similar activities by State, local, and private inst 
tutions. Many of these basic documentary publications will. be produced in eq 
tions of only a few thousand copies, but this is no measure of their importang 
Books of history, of biography, of economics and political science; novels an 
children’s books; and the textbooks used in the schools are all dependent upé 
these basic sources, and can be no better than the materials which the scholar 
and writers have conveniently available to them. 

We believe, therefore, that the work of the Commission is deserving of eve 
encouragement and we welcome the initiative of Representative Miller in intrg_ 
ducing his resolution for that purpose. We would suggest, however, that-co 0D. 
sideration be given to the further strengthening of the resolution in one resped Nation 

D 
i 





pmmissi 
asted i 





The appeal to State, local, and private agencies to cooperate in carrying out i 
program of the Commission would, we believe, be strengthened if it were couplgic@t rs 9 
‘with a policy statement on the part of the Congress in favor of some additiong#!02™ 5" 
Federal financial support for the program. The basic legislation for this act 
(Public Law 754—8l1st Cong.) directs the Commission not only to cooperate wi 
and to encourage State, local, and private agencies but also to “make plans, est) 
mates, and recommendations for such historical works and collections of source 


as it deems appropriate for printing or otherwise recording at the public en 
pense.” 


Thus, the statutory authority already exists for Federal appropriations, 
a 


tates. 
ion 233 | 


to our knowledge this authority has been little used since the Commission 
established some 6 years ago. If modest. sums, could be made available to 
Cemmission for matching grants for editorial and publication expenses to St 

local, and private, nonprofit institutions in selected cases the program of tiHon. Gro 
Commission could undoubtedly be speeded up considerably. As compared wit’ Hou: 


the sums the Congress has made available for other historical purposes—su@ Dear | 
as the Archives, certain activities of the Library of Congress and the =: e 
sonian Institution, purchase and publication of Presidential and other historig@gion, anc 
papers, and the development and maintenance of historical sites by the Nati 
Park Service—the sums required for this purpose would be small indeed. 
respectfully offer this suggestion for the consideration of the committee. 
Mr. Mitzer. Mr. Chairman, that concludes the formal witness 
The Caatrman. Do you have any opposition witnesses, Mr. Mille 
Mr. Miiier. I would like to note the presence of Mr. Rudolph 
Winnacker, Historian, Office of the Secretary of Defense, Departme 
of Defense; Dr. Philip M. Hamer, Executive Director of the Natio 
Historical Publications Commission, and our very good friend Juli 
Bennett, of the American Library Association. — | For th 
I have a number of letters that I have received from universiti gay 
historical associations, and kindred groups throughout the country Si 
Strange as it may seem, the one that happens to come on top, endorsity 
this resolution, comes from Walter Prescott Webb and Lewis Hank 
both of the history department of the University of Texas. I do n@ 
know how that happened to get there. 
Mr. Tuompeson. Is that not amazing? : a 
The CuatrmMan. We have some smart people in Texas, too, F 








’ 


Mr. Minter. There is also a letter from the Institute of the Histom Dear 
of Medicine of Johns Hopkins University, by Mr. Richard H. Shryoc@oint Re 


former member of the Commission. cas : 
T ask permission that these be inserted in the record. ie te 
The CHairMan. Without objection, it is so ordered, rogram 
(The documents referred to follow :) | At no 
‘nited | 

(Telegram] he dey 

EvcEng, Ornea., June 4, 1957 hana of 


Hon. GEorGE P. MILLER, our ¢g 
House of Representative, Washington, D. C.: progr: 


House joint resolution 233 endorsing publication of basic source materials @rs and 
United States history through cooperation of National Historical Publicati@] I wou 


mto suc 
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nstigommission is most significant proposal. The Historical Guild is vitally in- 
editerested in resolution’s passage. 


Ln¢¢ WENDELL H. STEPHENSON, 
an President, Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 
ul U 
olan 
vel [Telegram] / 
rit AusTINn; TEx. 


Hon. GroreEe P. MILLER, 
, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 
National Historical Publications Commission proposals for encouraging pub- 
cation of fundamental source materials on American history seem to us of na- 
onal significance for understanding growth and present position of United 
tates. We heartily endorse the program and earnestly hope that joint resolu- 
ion 233 receives congressional approval. 






WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB, 





est Lewis H. Hanke, 
ae History Department, University of Teras. 
35 
i THE JoHNS HopKINS UNIVERSITY, 
0 INSTITUTE OF THE, HISTORY OF MEDICINE, 
Sta Baltunore, Md., May-29, 1957. 
of thon. Georce P. MILLER, 
wit House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 











ouse, endorsing the program of the National Historical Publications Commis- 
ion, and also to your remarks in the House on June 27, 1955, on the same 
ubject. Your interest is most encouraging to all of us who are devoted to the 
ommission’s program. 

I need not elaborate here on the value of the Commission’s work, which you 
ave already stated so effectively ;.but.1 would like to note the services this will 
rovide in bringing out the story of American contributions to the development of 
ience and medicine. More than 30 of the men, whose papers are mentioned by 
he Commission as worthy of collection and publication, were primarily scientists 
r physicians; and the light these collections would throw on the history of 
eience and medicine in this country would be most helpful. This theme has 
ot been so well developed as have some others by historians, but is obviously a 
ignificant one for our present, scientific age. 

For this reason of special interest to some of us, as well as for the more general 
s ia alues involved, I much hope that your proposed resolution will be adopted. 
Sif “With appreciation of your interest, 





mntry Sincerely yours, 

sing RicHARD N. SHRYOCK. 
lanke 

lo ne UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


i Los Angeles, May 22, 1957. 
on. GEoRGE P. MILLER, 

' House of Representatives, 

§ Washington, D.C. 


istOM Dear Mr. Mriter: I wish to add my support to your joint resolution, House 
ryoc#oint Resolution 233, introduced into the 85th Congress, 1st session, and referred 
0 the Committee on House Administration. As a member of the National Histori- 
fal Publications Commission, I am well aware of the need to secure the cooper- 
tive efforts of public and private organizations in order that the publications 
rogram as set forth by the Commission be implemented and carried forward. 
At no time in our history has it been more important that the people of the 
‘nited States understand the evolution of the ideals which have contributed to 
he development of our country in all of its aspects. We need to have first- 
and observations of the courage and qualities of those who have contributed 
our growth as a nation and as a people. Much of this can only be found in 
program which publishes source materials culled from the records of our lead- 
rials fs and statesmen. 
icatiO@’ I would also like to suggest that in view of the time and effort which must go 
mto such a research program and which at the present time receives little if 


1957, 
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any subsidy, it would be well to consider the possibility of establishing a sm 
fund which could be used in partially financing a few research projects. Itigs to the 
clearly evident that funds for research in the fields of the physical and biologigge the m 
sciences are currently available. There is practically no financial assistangecholarly 
for programs such as those supported by the Commission. If we are to propem For th 
understand and evaluate our place in history and our role in world affairs, yesolutio 


need to do everything possible to bring to the people of the United States the propAmericat 
ucts of this kind of research and publication. nore eff 
With the best wishes, I am, with ~ 


Cordially yours, 
T. E. STREVEy, 
Member of the National Historical Publications a oe 





AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, fon. GEC 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1957, How 
Hon. Greorce P. MILLER, 
United. States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My DearR CONGRESSMAN MILLER: I am writing to commend your resolu 
(H. J. Res. 399). Most members of the American Council of Learned Socie 




















and of its 26 constituent societies have for long been closely and cordially fami Com 
with the objectives of the work of the National Historical Publications Commo? 0 
sion. Some of these members have served on the National Commission, and som? 
have taken part in the actual work of research and publication under the eat ‘ 
mission’s program. Tom 
Your plan to encourage State governments, private foundations, colleges most 
universities, and other agencies and groups to lend full assistance to the pro . acti 
of the Commission should have most helpful consequences. I could wish nd the 
that, when the situation requires it, the Congress of the United States would rve fu 
willing to make some financial contribution to the work of the Commission @#ipiny 1 p 
its staff. , 
Prof. Howard Mumford Jones, chairman of the council and of the board! | 

directors of the ACLS, with whom I have discussed your resolution, appraq 

this communication. 
Very sincerely yours, 
J. F. WELLEMEYER, 

Acting Executive Director. 
“Hon. GE 
How 

INSTITUTE OF EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY AND CULTURE, 

Williamsburg, Va., May 28, 1957. Diaz 
Hon. GEeorGE P, MILLER, As se 
House of Representatives O fice Building, Franklit 
Washington, D.C. jety. a1 
My Dear Mr. Mitter: I am writing to express the institute’s hearty endo would li 
ment of the 85th Congress House Joint Resolution 233, to encourage and fosiof the N 
the cooperation of private and State historical commissions with the Natio@)oea) ag 
Historical Publications Commission. ’ has alre 
Projects for editing and publishing the papers of distinguished Americans publicat 
vide the clearest evidence, in my opinion, of the steadily growing conscious I trus 
which the American people have of their history, and their appreciation of #resoluti 
American heritage. Since these projects have been undertaken in incre onal H 
number during the past few years largely as the result of the good offices of ®the Ben 
National Historical Publications Commission, it is no wonder that the C@® [¢ 1 ¢ 
mission has won the enthusiastic support of historical scholars. As teach@tiop, ple 
and research workers they are going to benefit increasingly from the long-r Y 


program of the Commission. 
As a research organization the Institute of Early American History and 
ture is very directly interested in the Commission’s program. As direct evid 
of this fact I may point out that Dr. Philip M. Hamer, Executive Director 
the Commission, is at present a member of the advisory council of the instit 
The Commission's plans for certain historical publications under its own impr Hon. Ger 


indicate that it aims to provide basic information which scholars have | Un 
desired. Since the institute has an expanding publications program of its @ 
it has many problems of common interests with those of the Commission, DEAR 


report t 
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L sm 
Itis to the subject matter so far as it bears upon early American history, and as 
logiayo the most effective means of distributing and making known the fruits of 
istanpcholarly work. 
rope. For these reasons, the institute sees every reason for the passing of this joint 
irs, gesolution. I am sure that both historical scholarship and the appreciation of 
e pr@American history and our democratic way of life by the public in general will be 
more effectively advanced by close cooperation of State and private agencies 
with the Commission. 
Respectfully yours, 
t LESTER J. CAPPON, Director. 
a 
: THE ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES, 
: Princeton, N.J., May 28, 1957. 
fon. GEORGE P, MILLER, 
1957, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mitter; Thank you very much for sending me copies of your bill, 
ouse Joint Resolution 233, concerning the National Historical Publications 
ommission. Miss Bennett had hoped that it might be possible for the Associa- 
m of Research Libraries to offer testimony at the forthcoming hearings before 
1e Committee on House Administration. I am sorry to report that official 
ction or endorsement by the Association of Research Libraries requires approval 
y more of the members scattered throughout the country than I shall have 
pportunity to reach. Therefore it will be impossible for the association to 
resent any official testimony at the hearings. 

I am quite free to add however as librarian of Princeton University that I 
most grateful to you for seeking support of the Commission in the House. 
e activities of the Commission are of undoubted value to research libraries 
nd the cause of historical scholarship in general; these activities certainly de- 
rve full support of the Congress. Please feel free to call upon me if you 
think I may be of any possible assistance in the future. 

Yours sincerely, 













WILLIAM 8. Drx, 
DProw Executive Secretary, Association of Research Libraries. 


ie YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
octor, New Haven, Conn., May 29, 1957. 
‘Hon. Groree P. Mruier, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mitter: Last night I wired you as follows: 

As secretary of the board which administers the papers of Benjamin 
Franklin, a joint project of Yale University and the American Philosophical So- 
‘iety, and as secretary of the Association of American University Presses I 
would like to tender my warm support of your resolution endorsing the program 
of the National Historical Publications Commission and urging State and other 
ocal agencies to cooperate with this program. The Commission’s 1954 report 
has already served as an invaluable guide and incentive to many research and 
publication groups wishing to pursue its aims. 

I trust this message arrived in time to be of service at the hearing on your 
resolution. It is hard to estimate the value of the work performed by the Na- 
onal Historical Publications Commission, as I know from watching its effect on 
the Benjamin Franklin project and on many others. 

If I can be of any further service in assisting the adoption of your fine resolu- 
tion, please let me know. 


195% 









£-r Yours sincerely, 
ud CHESTER KERR, Secretary. 
( 
vid 
ctor THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
istit Washington, D. C., May 29, 1957. 
impr Hon. Grorcre P. MILiER, 
ve | United States House of Representatives, 
its o Washington, D. C. 
mn, Dear Mr. Mitrer: I have noted with great interest and appreciation the 1954 


report to the President by the National Historical Publications Commission, and 








— 
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is almos' 
series of 
source p 

The ne 


your own remarks in the House of Representatives in 1955 commending the exe 
lent progress made by the Commission and bespeaking continuing support for 
work on the part of Congress, the States, and the people of our country. 

These documents, and the facts underlying them, provide strong reasons { 
the support of House Joint Resolution 233, designed to encourage the cooperatigtory is € 
of private and State historical commissions with the National Historical Publi@sudying 
tions Commission. I trust that the joint resolution will be approved and that tidanger t 
cooperation which it urges will be forthcoming in fullest measure. There 

Sincerely yours, are lost, 
“not by 
by such 
dent.” 
TENNESSEE Historical COMMISSION, Si 
Nashville, Tenn., May 23, 1957; 
Hon. Grorce P. MILLER, ; 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MiriEeR: The Tennessee Historical Commission has 
sidered with interest and approval the work of the National Historical Publi c 
tions Commission looking toward the preservation and publication of docume Hon. Gi 


Rosert S. Henry, 











that are important for understanding the history of the United States. Ho 
As tangible evidence of its interest in this field, the Tennessee Historical 

mission is sponsoring the collection, editing, and publication of the papers @ DEAR 
James K, Polk and Andrew Johnson and has already allocated funds to history 
this work. connect i 
Sincerely yours, the Fed 

Dan M. Rostson, Chairman,} have sor 

country 

other hi 

STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, availab! 

DEPARTMENT OF ARCHIVES AND History, have be 

Raleigh, May 24, 1957} unpubli: 

Hon. GreorcE P. MILLER, the Nat 

House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. scholars 

Dear Mr. Miter: In behalf of the North Carolina Department of Archiy The y 

and History, I wish to go on record as strongly supporting House Joint is a sys! 

lution 233, to encourage and foster the cooperation of private and State historig@ well ha 

commissions with the National Historical Publications Commission. This Cop n0t onl) 

mission is conducting a program of great value and significance that merits th their w: 


support of all Government agencies, unofficial organizations, and private citizep am glad 

of our Nation. For more than a century and a half there was no single agent \ 

to coordinate and spearhead the publication of documents significant in Amer 

ean history. This function has now been taken over by the said Commissi@ 

and the results have been very beneficial. Already a number of very worthwhi 

projects have been initiated, and as the program continues, no doubt a great may 

others will be launched within the near future. tHon. G1 
I hope very much that this resolution will be given a favorable report ff Ho 

the committee. 


Yours very truly, DEAR 
CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN, Director} ™ssi0n 

import: 

College 

by you 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, before | 

PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL AND MUSEUM COMMISSION, to expr 

Harrisburg, May 24, 1957joperati 

Hon. Grorce P. MILLER, and soc 
Member of Congress, ) They 
Washington, D.C. of our c 

Dear Mr. Mitier: I am very much pleased to read and to give my endorm!esolut 
ment to the Joint Resolution No. 283 which you have introduced in the Howm#nd e 
of Representatives to encourage and foster the cooperation of private and S$ oes 
historical commissions with the National Historical Publications Commission. Rich 
The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, and other agencies on % 
the State government which preceded it, have long realized the importance i a 
collecting, preserving, and publishing documents that are significant for baa 


history of Pennsylvania. What is significant for the history of the Keystone: 8 
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exe@ js almost always significant for the history of the. United States; and the long 
‘or jaseries of Colonial Records, Pennsylvania Archives, Bouquet Papers, and other 
source publications of the Commonwealth are existing testimony to this fact. 
ns fe The need for the publication of the basic source materials for American his- 
ratiatory is evident and great in an age when historians are reexamining and re- 
iblia studying the origins of our life and culture—and in an age when there is possible 
at thdanger that these records of the past may be destroyed. 
There is a statement attributed to Thomas Jefferson that when such records 
are lost, they can @ever be restored, but that what remains should be preserved, 
NRY, “not by vaults and locks which fence them from the public eye and use * * *, but 
by such a multiplication of copies as shall place them beyond the reach of acci- 
dent.” 
Sincerely yours, 
S. K. Stevens, Executive Director. 


Ss THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
abli Chicago, Ill., May 24, 1957. 
:menp Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 
vers @ DeAR Mr. MiILteR: In the course of the last 10 years I have been writing a 
history of the Government and administration of the Federal Government, in 
connection with which I have published three volumes, entitled respectively, 
‘the Federalists, the Jeffersonians, the Jacksonians. These volumes will, I hope, 
man, have some influence in informing college and university students throughout the 
country about the development of our common institutions. These volumes, and 
other historical writings of the kind, would be almost impossible without having 
available the collected writings of the statesmen who from decade to decade 
have been responsible for our public affairs. Many such records, however, remain 
unpublished and while they are accessible in the excellent service provided by 
the National Archives and the Library of Congress they are not available unless 
scholars establish residence in Washington. 
rchiw, The publication program of the National Historical Publications Commission 
isa systematic and courageous attempt to do over a period of years what might 
stori@ well have been done in previous times. The result can only be of great benefit 
s Cop not only to research scholars but to each generation of Americans who make 
their way through the secondary schools, the colleges, and the universities. I 
-jtize am glad to give the program my wholehearted endorsement. 
agent Very sincerely yours, 
Amer Leonard D. WHITE. 
nissi@ 
thwhil 
it map 


ort )Hon. Georce P. MILLER, 
, ; House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


} Dear Mr. Miter: The program of the National Historical-Publication Com- 
ctor. smission for preservation of manuscripts and publication of papers that are of 
importance for an understanding of our history is of lively interest to Smith 
College. We are greatly cheered by the news of the joint resolution introduced 
by you in the House of Representatives on February 14, 1957, and of the hearing 
before the House Committee on Administration to take place on June 5. I write 
to express again the wholehearted support of this program and assurance of co- 
‘operation of the Smith College manuscript collections relating to the intellectual 

and social history of women, known as the Sophia Smith Collection, 

. The plan to make available to the public important records in the development 

of our democracy is of inestimable value. It is gratifying that your congressional 
ndo resolution should include women in the statement of the contribution of “first- 
. Ho and evidences of the initiative, courage, and spiritual qualities of the men and 
as women who have helped to shape our country’s destiny.” Historians today are 
ssion. becoming increasingly aware of the importance of a reinterpretation of history 
ncies Which would include the point of view of women and their special contributions 
ance to their society. The emphasis of the Commission on the value of letters and 
for diaries suggests an interest in the history of a society of men and women which 
ne Stap OPeDS the way for the record of women. 





FRIENDS OF THE SMITH COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Northampton, Mass., June 8, 1957. 


eRe aR 


7957, 


ae 








a 
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We are also especially interested in ‘the plan of the Commission for the esta 
lishment of a National Register of Archival and Manuscript groups as part of th 
union catalog activities of the Library of Congress. The recommendation t 
depositories of archives and manuscripts prepare and publish guides to their o 
holdings would be of effective stimulus, as well as of the greatest assistance, qheprese! 
all of us who work in this field. Smith College is eager to cooperate in any wa, CO” 
in the plans of the Commission which would assuredly enrich and enliven h 
torical scholarship and would bring a fuller and truer knowledge of the histor DEAR 
of our country to Americans, today and tomorrow. . e Hou 
Sincerely yours, should 1i 
MARGARET S. GRIERSON, and cult 
Director, Sophia Smith Collection, | I have 
or publ 
ot in th 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN,’ o with | 
Madison, Wis., June 3, 195%. me 
Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER, ve gee 
House of Representatives Office Building, f F 
Washington, D.C. ; 
DEAR MR. MILLER: I would like to support House Joint Resolution 233 regar@ 
ing the encouragement of the preservation and publication of documents of im 
portance in our understanding of our national history. Such a program as 


one outlined by the National Historical Publications Commission has been ca Ss 
fully thought out and is in the hands of excellent leadership. It seems to m How 









that it is an especially opportune time to support the collection and publicat 
of materials relating to the vision and courage of the men and women who ha 
done so much to shape our country’s development. 

Sincerely, 


MERLE CurtI, Professor of History, bout At 

tional 

urce m 

OH10 NORTHERN UNIVERSITY, The ti 

Ada, Ohio, June 4, 1957, appropri 

Hon. Grorce P. Minter, this proj 


Member of Congress, Si 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Micrer: If it is not too late IT want to make my contribution § 
support of the joint resolution to encourage the work of the National Historia 
Publications Commission. 

I believe I am the only member of the Commission who is both a profess@ 
and practitioner of politics. As president of the Mid West Political Scieng 
Association and vice president of the American Political Science Association, Hon. GE 
can express the deep concern of the more than 6,000 American political scief Hou, 


tists in making available the source material of our discipline. No one cat® Dgar 
to attempt the impossible task of setting a boundary. between history and pprogram 
litical science. But the fact is that nearly every one of the men whose writingfeport to 


we are seeking to publish has been chiefly a contributor to the field of politics. 

If as someone has said, history is to society what memory is to the individu 
then the writings of public men are an indispensable guide to the formulat 
of prudent public policies. An individual who has lost his memory is not a 
more pathetic than a people who fail to cherish, collect, and publicize the writi 
of the fathers. 


We trust the Congress will see fit to give its encouragement and support ulting 
the Commission that is attempting to make available one of the most precidiprevious 
heritages the Nation can have. nd, incl 

Sincerely yours, ill be of 
WILrred E. BINKLEY, The pr 


Professor of Political Science. the Com: 
nitiative 
killed st 
xpense, 
eed in ft 
nd such 
hich th 
roposed 
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sta 


ft UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

t INSTITUTE OF HUMANISTIC SPUDIES FOR EXEOUTIVES, “ 
- Philadelphia, June 3, 1957. 
ce, Representative Grorce P. MILLER, 


- wee Congress of the United States, 
oh Washington, D.C. 
stom DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MitteR: In eonneetion with your resolution on which 
e House Commission on Administration is holding a hearing June 1957, I 
‘hould like on the basis of my experience as exchange professor in Chile (1941) 
and cultural attaché in Brazil (1943-45) to give you my warm support. 
ion, | Ihave long lamented the failure of a nation as rich as ours to do something 
or publication of the works of its great men. Smaller, but proud nations do a 
ot in this field out of slender resources. Our failure may have something to 
o with our continued reputation, which I met again this summer, as uncultured 
a=» qaterialists. I welcome the idea of working in fields neglected or incompletely 
vered by commercial publishers. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. Rex Crawrorp, Director, 


gard 

of i THE WASHINGTON Post AND TIMES HERALD, 

AS Washington, D. C., June 3, 1957. 
ca ssman GEORGE P. MELLER, 

to ' Howse of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

cat My Dear CoNGRESSMAN MirteR: The resolution which you have introduced 








jppropriately endorses the important work of the National Historical Publica- 
ions Commission. 
This organization, in its effort to preserve a priceless reservoir of information 
bout America’s past, deserves every help and support that it can be given. Its 
tional publications program will preserve for students of history yet unborn, 
urce material that otherwise would be lost forever. 
The timely expression of congressional support which you have proposed will 
ppropriately serve to indicate the Federal Government’s profound interest in 
this project. 
Sincerely yours, 

J.R. Wiacins, Executive Editor. 


tion & 
toria ‘ 
THe SourH CAROLINIANA LipRARY, 
yfesst UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Scie Columbia, June 4, 1957. 


tion, Hon. Grorce P. MILLER, 
scia House of Representatives, Washintgon, D. C. 

















> cat Dear Mr. Mitier: I am very glad to know of your resolution approving the 
ind pfiprogram of the National Historical Publications Commission as set forth in its 
ritingfeport to the President and urging cooperation in putting the program into effect. 
tics. 7 hope the resolution and the report get real attention and hearty endorsement. 
vid early achievement of the Commission, in formulating its program and in 
ulatiégetting editing and publication projects started, constitutes a landmark in Ameri- 
a an history. The Commission plans printings of the papers of our great men, 
riti d of other papers dealing with such critical matters as the State conventions 


hich ratified the Constitution and of the sessions of the First Congress. The 
ulting publications will vie in importance with the best publications that have 
reviously been made of official papers of the Federal and State Governments, 
nd, including as they do letters to these leaders as well as letters from, they 
ill be of even broader scope than might at first appear. 

The program of the Commission seems admirably planned for effective work, 
he Commission acting as a central clearing office for these projects—taking the 
nitiative if need be—and providing invaluable assistance, by its small but highly 
killed staff, in the search of Washington records. The prime responsibility and 
xpense, however, rests with the State and local agencies. The chief remaining 
eed in this program, perhaps, is a relatively small appropriation by Congress— 
nd such an appropriation seems suggested in the act setting up the Commission— 
hich the Commission may use in aiding publication of papers. Many of the 
roposed publications will have little or no prospect of private subsidies for 


lence. 








—- a) 
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publication, and there is serious danger of publication in sets too incomplete 
serve the purpose. The means of making even a small assignment to publig 
tion expense would put the Commission in better position to propose a propa@fon. GE 
standard of coverage as well as proper standards of editing and research. Hou 
Cordially yours, 
R. L. MERIWETHER, Director, DEAR | 
resolutic 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, Nationa! 
Lexington, Ky., June 4, 1957%port to tl 
Mr. GreorGE P. MILLER, H 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MILLER: The University of Kentucky has made advan 
progress in preparing the letters and papers of Henry Clay for proper pu 
eation. In the last 5 years we have gathered thousands of these papers 
our collection. Competent editors, Dr. James F. Hopkins and Dr. Wilma 
greaves, are now making the necessary notes for their proper presentation, 

May I as a former president of the Southern Historical Association, and 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and now chairman of the ex 
tive committee of the latter organization, say that I am sure both of thi 
organizations are enthusiastically in favor of House Joint Resolution 233. 

it seems to me that we have been far too lax in this country in the collec 
publication, and preservation of our historical papers. Since our democrae 
places such great emphasis upon the individual it becomes more necessary thy 
ever that we advance the various projects of editing and publication ot 
nificant personal papers now underway. 

Those of us in the University of Kentucky who have worked with the 
papers have a keen appreciation not only of their meaning within themsel 
but also of their tremendous meaning in many areas of American history 








tending far beyond the mere personal interest in Henry Clay. in. GE 

We wish to endorse House Joint Resolution 233 with great sincerity and Hou 
We are heartened by the possibility that the Congress might take this impor 

initial step. . Dear) 

Sincerely yours, Ship of : 

Tuomas D. CLarRK, cal Publ 

Head, Department of History preserva 

are impo 

| We he 

THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, ication, 

THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, S most ¢ 

Washington, D. C., June 6, 19574ng Ame 

Hon. GeorGE P. MILLER, icative 

House of Representatives, our inté 

Washington, D.C. I since 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN MILLER: I regret that an absence of 3 weeks from Upport : 

city has prevented me from writing you before this date. I was delighted to Si 


in this morning’s Washington Post that a joint resolution has been introdu 
in Congress to bring our National Legislature behind the work of the Nati 
Historical Publications Commission. : 
From my contacts with the members of the Commission over the last fe 
years and from the counsel that our own association has received from th 
I have no hesitancy in saying that it is a very important activity. The so Cec 
for the history of the Nation in all its aspects are, needless to say, of pri aor a 
value and an organization such as the National Historical Publications ou 
mission has done much toward the encouragement of the collection of so Dra ( 
for the editing of the papers of some of our outstanding national leaders, }°Mmuiss 
Yours sineerely, eat des 
The Right Reverend Joun Tracy Exxis, Secretary, ! on 
me 
portar 
e@ Teco! 
pers of 
Si 
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ete THE FoLtGeR SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY, 
ibli¢, Washington, D. C., June 4, 1957. 
ropaHon. GEORGE P. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


tor.) tyean CONGRESSMAN MILLER: I am pleased to learn that you have introduced a 
tresolution in the House of Representatives in support of the program of the 
National Historical Publications Commission as set forth in the magnificent re- 
957. port to the President. 
The Historical Publications Commission has already performed a remarkable 
vice‘in the promotion of historical research and particularly through the edit- 
g of the works of a large number of great Americans. I can think of few more 
portant contributions than making available scholarly texts of the works of 
en like Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, and the Adamses and a score of others 
at you have under consideration. 
The United States has long needed precisely the kind of Historical Publica- 
ons Commission that you envision. Great Britain, through its Historical 
anuscripts Commission, has rescued from oblivion information about many 
t historical families. If our own Historical Publications Commission can 
ulate and go beyond the work of its British counterpart, it will perform an 
ven greater service for us. I hope very much that the resolution will pass. 
| Faithfully yours, 
ocrat. Louis B. Wricut, Director. 













THE Hoover INSTITUTE AND LIBRARY 
ON Wak, REVOLUTION, AND PEACE, 


cel: SranForD, UNIVERSITY, 
ory Stanford, Calif., June 14, 1957. 


mn. GEORGE P. MILLER, 
nd House of Representatives, 
por Washington, D. C. 


> Dear Mr. MILER: Mr. Philip Hamer has drawn to my attention your sponsor- 
ship of a resolution bespeaking congressional approval of the National Histori- 
: | Publications Commission’s effort to formulate an extensive program for the 
:tory,preservation of manuscripts and the publication of letters and documents which 
tre important for the understanding of our history. 
_ We here at the Hoover Library make constant use of the Commission’s pub- 
ication, A National Program for the Publication of Historical Documents. It 
ie $ most convenient in locating the various depositories where papers of outstand- 
19574ng Americans are available for use. A program of which this publication is in- 
icative is worthy of every encouragement, and you are to be congratulated for 
our interest and devotion to it. 
I sincerely hope that your efforts will be instrumental in gaining congressional 
rom (support for the work of the National Historical Publications Committee. 
d to Sincerely yours, 


rodu Puiuie T. McLean, Librarian. 
Nati 

ast fe THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 

ot THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 

A Albany, June 4, 1957. 


sricelao- GrorceE P. MILLer, 
78 House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


so Deak CONGRESSMAN MILiER: The work of the National Historical Publications 
ers, #°Mmission has been so well and thoroughly done that I believe it deserves a 
eat deal of commendation. 
etary, I have gone over the publication of the Commission very carefully. I seems 
me that there are no significant omissions. Every person of real historical 
portance has received commendable and appropriate attention. I hope that 
e recommendations of the Commission can be carried into effect and that the 
pers of many of the persons named will be published. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT B. Corey. 


am 
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GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Savannah, Ga., June 4, 1957, 
Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER, The 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. Mr 
a) . 


Dear Sire: The value of source materials for an understanding of our } S 
tory cannot be emphasized too strongly. History has more meaning when ¢ It IS € 
can read the original letters of the great leaders of this Nation and the dog enjoye 
ments upon which our democratic institutions are based. to my 

These papers should be made available to all our citizens. The program sorts « 
the National Historieal Publications Commission is an excellent method of p 
serving and disseminating papers that are of importance in the building of help C 
Nation, and it is my sincere hope that the Congress will endorse this program, } five M 

Sincerely, The 
(Mrs.) Litia M. Hawes, Director, Mr 


could : 

; ‘in the 

COM MITTEE OF HIGHER DEGREES u h 

IN THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND LEARNING, 5 . 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, e 


June 4, 1 957. record 
Hon. Grorce P. MILLER, ! (Th 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN Mitrer: In reference to the joint resolution to encow gyyara 
age and foster the cooperation of private and State historical commissions wih ¢px) 


the National Historical Publications Commission, may I make the follo Hist 
statement. 
The national program for the publication of the papers of outstanding A The } 


icans deserves the strongest possible support. If this program should be pi for the 
into action, a rich source of materials will be made available for the advan@ history 
ment of scholarship and learning, and also for the better comprehension of & to acco 
development of our country. I know that all Americans who are interested § agencie 


their national heritage will greet this program with approval, and the prog Initis 
should also prove valuable for enabling men and women of other countr® by Juli 
better to understand the development of America. New Y 
I. BERNARD COHEN, edition 

Associate Professor, 1950, w 


Mr. Minter. Further, my attention has been directed to the f Pasi 


that, in the resolution itself, on page 2, in the first “whereas,” ré that th 
erence is made to the appendix of the Congressional Record of July & the Nat 
I am told that should be June 27. In the permanent Record, it lim 2% 2 

: our his 

not been formally checked, but I ask that the clerk be authorized] 4 pr 
make the necessary correction so that the reference will be to the pé@ 1951, a 
manent Record. a 
Summarizing, sir, I want to again thank the committee for giv a, 
this resolution such a long and thorough hearing. I trust that in yoR g pump 
deliberations you will deal kindly with it, realizing, as I do, all of you eration 
intense interest in this vital subject. 7 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ‘oe 

r ‘ _ . Doeums 
The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller, and, to 0 person; 
guests, I would like to introduce Mr. John Lesinski, of Michigan. > ident D 
John, do you have a question / ) Prograt 


Mr. Lestnsxr. I have no questions. I would like to make a stall eeu 


; By 1 
ment. Due to the hour, I believe I shall go to the House and pass ooh an 
this time. have be 

The Cuairman. Mr. Glen Lipscomb, of California ? (1) 


Mr. Lrescoms. I would like to say it has been a privilege to att = 


this hearing today and to listen to such distinguished people. I thi grant o 
the resolution is worthwhile and I hope it is implemented to sof (2) | 
extent, too. Method 
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‘ CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON'S ENDORSEMENT 
957, 
The Cuairman. Mr. Thompson of New Jersey, do you have a word? 
Mr. Tuompson. Except to say that I, too, am privileged to be here. 
vn gy it is one of the few hearings in this session that I have thoroughly 
dog enjoyed, where I have found absolutely no disagreement. If left 
to my. devices, I would have legislation of this type to preserve all 
ou sorts of historical records. I would like to say this: I am going to 
of thy help George open the door further. I think all of us owe Representa- 
ram,) tive Miller a debt of gratitude for his wonderful work in this regard. 

The CuatrmMan. He is definitely on record, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Muaer. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be well if Dr. Hamer 
could submit for the record a list of the projects we now have in being 
‘in the Commission. There are a number of them. Dr. Hamer will 
‘id ly a memorandum to that effect. 

e CHarrMan. Without objection, they will be included in the 
195%.) record. 
(The information to be furnished follows :) 


ctor, 


encol SumMARY REPoRT ON ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL HIsToRICAL PUBLICATIONS 
is Wi} (oMMISSION, 1950-57, py PHrrre M. Hamer, Executive Drrecror, NATIONAL 
llo HisTorRICAL PUBLICATIONS COMMISSION 


A The major activity of the Commission has been that of (1) surveying the need 
be p for the publication of documents of outstanding value for understanding the 
ivan@ history of our country, (2) formulating and recommending an overall program 
of to accomplish such publication, and (3) cooperating with and encouraging other 
sted § agencies and organizations in putting that program into operation. 
rog Initial stimulus for this activity was a project at Princeton University, headed 
uutrt® by Julian P. Boyd as chief editor, and financed by a grant of $200,000 from the 
New York Times, to compile, edit, and publish a comprehensive and scholarly 
$ edition of the correspondence and other papers of Thomas Jefferson. On May 17, 
essor, 1950, When President Harry S. Truman was presented with the first published 
copy of the first volume produced by this magnificent and historic undertaking he 
e fi not only praised the publication of the Jefferson papers but expressed the hope 
; ) that the papers of other American leaders would also be published, and he asked 
uly > the National Historical Publications Commission to survey the situation and re- 
it hi port a plan for making available “the writings of men whose contributions to 
our history are now inadequately represented by published works.” 





ized 4 preliminary report of the Commission was submitted to President Truman in 
1e 1951, and received his approval. In it the Commission recommended the com- 

) prehensive and scholarly publication, after the manner of the Jefferson papers, 
vivi of the papers of five of our other great leaders : Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, 
5 Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, and John Quiney Adams. The papers of 
1. YO" a number of other leaders in various fields of activity were suggested for consid- 
»f V » eration as deserving publication. Copies of the preliminary report were widely 


distributed. 
A final report, entitled “A National Program for the Publication of Historical 
| Documents,” was based on the opinions and suggestions of a large number of 
tO 8 persons in the historical and related professions. A copy was presented to Pres- 
yan. ; ident Dwight D. Eisenhower on November 16, 1954, and the Commission’s general 
| program as set forth in the report was approved by him. The report was issued 
1 st al asa publication of the Commission. 
~~ | By 1957, under various auspices, a number of projects for collecting, editing, 
P4559 and publishing papers within the broad framework of the Commission’s program 
have been established. Several of them are listed below in alphabetical order. 
(1) Adams Family Papers, including papers of John Adams, John Quincy 
att Adams, and Charles Francis Adams. Sponsors: Massachusetts Historical Society 
ACCS ond Harvard University. Lyman H. Butterfield, editor in chief. Financed by a 
I thi grant of $250,000 from Time, Inc., through Life magazine. 
‘0 SO (2) Bishop Francis Asbury Journal and Letters. Sponsors: Association of 
' Methodist Historical Societies ; Elmer T. Clark, editor in chief. 
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(3) Archbishop John Carroll Papers. Sponsor: American Catholic Histogkudolp! 
cal Association. of De 
(4) John C. Calhoun Papers. Sponsors: University of South Carolina; @jg@ebilip 1 
son College, and the South Carolina Archives Department; Robert L. Meriwe The 
editor. 
(5) Henry Clay Papers. Sponsor: University of Kentucky. James F. Hy Dia, 0: 
kins, editor. Miller 
(6) Benjamin Franklin Papers. Sponsors: Yale University and the Americathis. 
Philosophical Society. Leonard W. Labaree, editor, and Whitfield J. Bell, } We: 
assoeiate editor. Financed by grants totaling some $600,000 from the Amer C ee 
Philosophical Society and Time, Inc. | Mr. 
(7) Alexander Hamilton Papers. Sponsor: Columbia University. Harold part it 
Syrett, editor, and Jacob B. Cooke, assistant editor. Financed by grants tota The 
some $200,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation and Time, Inc. (WI 
(8) Rutherford B. Hayes Papers. Sponsor: Hayes Memorial Library. W | 
P. Marchman, general editor. Financed by the Rutherford B. Hayes and Li t the 
Webb Hayes Foundation. (Th 
(9) Andrew Johnson Papers. Sponsors: Tennessee Historical Commi , 
and University of Tennessee. LeRoy P. Graf, editor, and Ralph W. HaskiliRIgsoiw’ 
assistant editor. 
(10) James Madison Papers. Sponsors: University of Chicago and Universi 




















of Virginia. Leonard W. White, William T. Hutchinson, and William M,— Wher 
Rachal, board of editors, and Ralph L. Ketcham, associate editor. Financed jithe pres 
grants of $200,000 from the Ford Foundation and $150,000 from the Rockefeljstandin; 


Foundation, and a biennium appropriation of $20,000 by the General Assembly, Wher 
Virginia. 

Serious consideration has been or is being given to the possibility of establig@estruct 
ing projects for the publication of papers of Andrew Carnegie, Samuel Gom 
Horace Greeley, Sheldon Jackson, John Marshall, James Monroe, James K. P 
Theodore Roosevelt, Martin Van Buren, Daniel Webster, and Woodrow Wil 
It is believed that the adoption of Mr. Miller’s resolution would be of real ass 
ance in encouraging the definite establishment of at least some of the a 
and of others as well. 

As the’sole ‘responsibility. of the Commission itself, two documentary publ 
tions have been planned. One is a documentary history of the ratification of 
Constitution and its first 10 amendments. The other is a collection of docum 
on the work of the First Congress operating under the Constitution. Ca 
searches have been made for pertinent materials in many of the major libra 
and archival agencies in the Eastern States, and photographic copies of seven’ bas e 
hundred documents have been obtained, identified, transcribed, and filed. 

Facilitating activities of the Commission are represented by (1) the compil 
tion and publication of a List of World War II Historical Studies made by civili® 
agencies of the Federal Government; (2) the compilation of five annual volum 
of Writings on American History, for publication in cooperation with the o— 
can Historical Association; and (3) the compilation ofa guide to archives 
manuscripts in the United. States, providing information about the holdings 
some 1,300 libraries, historical societies, archival agencies, and other depositorié I grea 






which is expected to be sent to press within a few weeks. the N 
ressed | 

MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS COMMISSION, JUNE 5, 1fjon and 
Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the United States, Chairman — a 
Wallace E. Bennett, United States Senator from Utah e inch 
Wilfred E. Binkley, professor of history and political science, Ohio Nort mocra 
University mmon 
Julian P. Boyd, editor of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, Princeton Universiices rep, 
Guy Stanton Ford, president emeritus of the University of Minnesota colorle 


Felix Frankfurter, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United Sta 
David C. Mearns, Chief of the Manuscript Division, Library of Congress 
George P. Miller, Member of the United States House of Representatives 
California TATEME 
G. Bernard Noble, Chief, Division of Historical Policy Research, Department 
State 


, : : 8 There 
Tracy E. Strevey, dean of the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, University chee 
Southern California a bus 


orougl 
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iste Rudolph A. Winnacker, Historian, Office of the Secretary of Defense, Department 
of Defense 

eyephilip M. Hamer, Executive Director 

retha The CuarirMAN. Again, we are pleased to have all of you. We have 
had, of course, under this roof many meetings, but as was said by Mr. 

.s iller in the beginning, we have never had such a brainy session as 

eric his. 

ll, } We are delighted to have all of you. Thank you very much. 

er Mr. Miuxer. I feel quite ¢ omplimented to feel that I played a small 

rolagpart in bringing these people before you. 

otaliy, The Cuarrman. Thank you again, Mr. Miller. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m. the committee adjourned, to reconvene 

1 Luatt the call of the Chair.) _ 

(The following was supplied for the record :) 



















RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARCHIVISTS, 
May 16, 1957 


Whereas a major purpose of the Society of American Archivists is to promote 
he preservation and use of archives and manuscripts that are basic for an under- 
tanding and appreciation of our country’s history; and 
Whereas the custodians of archives and manuscripts have long recognized that 
ive publication of the materials in their custody serves, both to preserve from 
estruction and greatly to facilitate the use of the information that is recorded 
n them; and 

Whereas the National Historical Publications Commission has been established 
yy the Congress of the United States to cooperate with and encourage Federal, 
tate, and local agencies and nongovernmental organizations in collecting, pre- 
rving, and publishing the papers of outstanding citizens of the United States 
nd other documents of importance for the history of the United States: There- 
re be it 
Resolved that the Council of the Society of American Archivists wholeheartedly 
ndorses the program of the National Historical Publications Commission as 
t forth in its Report on a National Program for the Publication of Historical 
uments and exemplified in the several publication projects whose inception 
t has encouraged, and urges the adoption of House Joint Resolution 233 to en- 
ourage and foster the cooperation of private and State historical commissions 
rith the National Historical Publications Commission. 


> AMCBrareMENT BY CHARLES F. MONTGOMERY, DIRECTOR, THE HENRY FRANCIS DUPONT 
ives WINTERTHUR MUSEUM, WINTERTHUR, DEL. 
dings ( 
sitorié I greatly appreciate your kindness and courtesy in bringing the recent report 
the National Historical Publications Commission to my attention. I am im- 
ressed by the comprehensive, full-scale attack made on the problem of preserva- 
> 5, 1Mfion and publication of historical documents. The use of microfilm with the at- 
ndant possibility of widespread distribution to depositories all over the country 
ill be of tremendous value to the scholar. May I emphasize the importance of 
: e inclusion of the record of the common man. Our leaders may have made 
Nort mocracy work, but although there is lots of lipservice and oratory to the 
; mmon man, we find it mighty hard to gather information about him in our 
niversisearch here. And yet we feel that any picture without him and his activities 
colorless, incomplete, and untrue. 
ad Sta 


rress 
ves , 

TATEMENT BY RALPH W. Hipy, Proressor or History, New YorK UNIVERSITY, 
‘tment AND TRUSTEE OF THE BUSINESS History FounpbatiIon, INc. 


There is no doubt whatsoever in my mind that far too little has been done on 
e history of business in the United States. After all, ours more than any other 
a business civilization. All the wrongs and mistakes of business have been 
oroughly aired. Only within the last two decades have a few of its achieve- 


versity 
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ments, ideals, policies, and actions been evaluated carefully. In my esti 
every effort should be made to publish materials by which a balanced j 
could be rendered upon its activities, both good and bad, and its contribu 
to American society. This point of view would appear to be particu 
pertinent at a time when private enterprise as an economic system is 
challenged everywhere in the world. I approve heartily of the program of 
National Historical Publications Commission and I hope that the resolw 
proposed by Congressman Miller and Senator Bennett will be adopted. i 


STATEMENT BY SHERROD EAST, CHIEF OF THE DEPARTMENTAL RECORDS Brang 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE } 


This is a balanced, practical program clearly and simply presented, There) 
no longer any excuse for governmental agencies, institutions, or individuals 
enter the field of documentary publications on a haphazard basis. We now 
where we have been, where we are, and how we ought to proceed. The 
thesis of a great deal of pertinent background information in the Comnmissi 
report makes it a valuable reference tool, as well as a program document 
continuing value. 
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House Resolution 128, 85th Congress, Ist Session 


Resolved, That the Committee on House Administration is au- 
thorized, as a committee, by subcommittee or otherwise, to con- 
tinue during the 85th Congress, effective as of January 4, 1957, 
the study and investigation, begun under House Resolution 262 of 
the 84th Congress, of the operations of federally operated printing 
services with particular reference to the administration, be rule, 


regulation, or otherwise of the provisions of law to Government 
printing, binding, reproduction, and distribution services, the 
sale and distribution of Government publications, and Govern- 
ment paperwork in general. For the purpose of carrying out 


this resolution, the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act during the present Congress at such 
times and places in the United States, whether the House has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings and to require, 
by subpena or otherwise, the attendance and testimony of 
such witnesses and the production of such books, records, corre- 
spondence, memorandums, papers, and documents, as it deems 
necessary. Subpenas may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member of the committee 
designated by such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by such chairman or member. 
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PROCUREMENT AND SUPPLY OF PAPER FOR PRINTING, 
DUPLICATING, AND OFFICE USE IN THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT (INCLUDING STAFF STUDY) 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 1, 1957 


Unirep States Hous& or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE To Stupy FEDERAL PRINTING AND 
PAPERWORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON HovusE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
PUBLIC HEARING 


The Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork of the 
Committee on House Administration, authorized by House Resolution 
128, 85th Congress, met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room G-—53, 
the Capitol, Hon. Wayne L. Hays (chairman) presiding. 

Subcommittee members present: Representatives Wayne L. Hays 
(chairman), of Ohio; Paul C. Jones, of Missouri; George M. Rhodes, 
of Pennsylvania; George S. Long, of Louisiana; and Robert J. Corbett, 
of Pennsylvania. 

Staff members present: John F. Haley, staff director; Julian H. 
McWhorter, technical adviser; Philip B. Billings, legal counsel; 
and Asselia Poore, research analyst. 

Witnesses present: 

For General Services Administration— 

C. D. Bean, Commissioner, Federal Supply Service 

Robert T. Daly, Director, Stores Division 

Lloyd L. Dunkle, Jr., Director of National Buying 

C. W. Gasque, Jr., Assistant General Counsel for Personal 

Property 

Dwight E. Smith, Chief, Printing and Publications Branch 
For the Government Printing Office— 

Raymond Blattenberger, Public Printer 

Roy B. Eastin, Executive Officer 

D. H. Campbell, Director of Purchases 

J. W. Tew, Director of Plant Planning 

Mr. Hays. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, as you know, we have been trying to attack this problem 
of Government paperwork from various angles and I do not know yet 
that we have been able to make an appreciable dent in the flood of 
printed material that not only is going over the desks of Members of 
Congress but going out all over the country from Government, but 
the staff has been making studies of various things so that we can try 
to get on the track. 

As a part of our overall study of the operations of Government 
printing facilities, as provided by House Resolution 128 of the 85th 
Congress, this subcommittee has analyzed data which I requested 
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from those departments and agencies which procure and supply large 
quantities of paper, namely, the Government Printing Office, the 
General Services Administration, the Department of Defense, and 
the United States Information Agency. 


BASIS OF STAFF STUDY 


The staff study (pp. 49-120, inclusive) which was made on the 
basis of the data furnished in response to my request disclosed that 
the Government purchased more than 270 million pounds of paper 
in 1955. The Government Printing Office, which reported the pur- 
chase of approximately 187 million pounds, was the largest purchaser 
of paper. The Department of Defense and the General Services 
Administration each reported the purchase of approximately 38 
million pounds. The Department of the Army, to which had been 
assigned the single service responsibility for procuring paper for the 
Department of Defense, transferred its responsibility for procuring 
office paper and duplicating-machine paper (FSC group 75) to the 
General Services Administration on July 1, 1955, through an inter- 
agency assignment for the procurement of most office supplies. As a 
result, the General Services Administration has undoubtedly since 
become the second largest purchaser of paper in the Government. 

As the Government Printing Office was unable to readily provide 
data as to the amount of paper which that agency supplied depart- 
ments and agencies during 1955, the months of February and March 
1956 were selected as the period for which to report the amounts of 
paper supplied departments and agencies and GPO printing con- 
tractors. The information which was developed for this 2-month 
period established a pattern which illustrates the manner and extent 
to which the Government Printing Office is engaged in paper-supply 
functions. The data reported for this period discloses that the 
Government Printing Office supplied 4,637,895 pounds of paper to 
its nationwide printing contractors, all of which paper being supplied 
out of GPO paper warehouses in the Washington, D. C., area, except 
for 350,305 pounds which were shipped directly from GPO paper 
suppliers to GPO printing contractors. The Government Printing 
Office also supplied 6,746,397 pounds of paper to departments and 
agencies in 32 States and in the District of Columbia during this 
2-month period. All of this amount, except for 1,059,965 pounds, 
was supplied out of GPO paper-storage warehouses in the Washington, 
D. C., area. On the basis of information reported by GPO for the 
2-month period, it is evident that more than 60 million pounds of 
paper are being purchased annually by the Government Printing 
Office which are not used for printing in that office. A relatively 
small amount of paper has been supplied the Government Printing 
Office by or through the GSA procurement and warehousing facilities; 
however, a relatively large amount of paper has been purchased by 
GPO and sold to GSA which, in turn, sells the paper to Government 
departments and agencies within region 3, where the GPO is located. 
During 1955, the GSA region 3 warehouse at Franconia, Va., received 
2,942,097 pounds of paper from the GPO and 992,990 pounds from 
other sources. 

The staff study cites the act of June 7, 1924 (44 U.S. C. 225), as 
the basic authority for the Government Printing Office to be respon- 
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sible for the procurement and supply of paper in common use by two 
or more departments or agencies of the Government in the District 
of Columbia. The conditions which were stated by Public Printer 
Carter on April 17, 1924, in justification of the enactment of that law, 
have changed substantially during the ensuing 33 years. Not only 
have technological developments in the field of printing and duplicat- 
ing taken place which have greatly increased the consumption of 
several kinds of paper by departments and agencies of the executive 
branch, but also the General Services Administration came into 
existence on July 1, 1949. The stated policy of the Congress in 
enacting the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act was 
to provide the Government with an economical and efficient system 
for procurement and supply of personal property and nonpersonal 
services, including related functions, such as contracting, inspection, 
storage, issue, specifications, property identification and classification, 
transportation and traffic management, converting, establishment of 
inventory levels, and establishment of forms and procedures. 

The staff study also discloses that the paper procurement and 
supply functions of the Government Printing Office have become so 
extensive as to greatly exceed the physical capacity of its warehouse 
space and the basis on which the 1924 act received approval. It is 
also apparent that the facilities of the General Services Administration 
for the procurement and supply of paper have not been used to the 
extent intended by the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act. The purpose of these hearings is, therefore, to develop addi- 
tional information as to the extent to which the General Services 
Administration could and should procure and supply paper so as to 
better serve the needs of the Government. 

At the present time we asked the people from the General Services 
Administration and the Government Printing Office to come in and 
try to find out about paper procurement. It seems that both divisions 
are doing some procuring and I have discussed at length with the 
staff as to whether the problem of attacking the chicken or the egg 
is to say that you can’t have any more paper or go to the agencies 
individually and say don’t requisition so much paper. 

I do not know whether either approach would work, but there 
seems to be a tremendous demand on the part of the public to cut 
the budget and certainly printing is no small part of it. I do not 
know that we will be able to analyze the whole thing in one afternoon 
but at least, I think if we get this problem of who does the supplying 
straightened out so the committee knows, perhaps we will know where 
to start in our request that the various departments of Government 
try to comply with the Hoover Commission recommendations and 
to cut out nonessential printing. 

[ might say in the very beginning that in my brief experience in 
this, I have not found any one in any department who will admit 
that anything they print is nonessential, so that makes the task a 
little more difficult from that standpoint, too. 

I would like to start with Mr. Dunkle. I have some questions 
here which the staff and I worked out and if any of the members of 
the committee have any, each person will be given an opportunity 
to ask, or along with the questions that I have, if there is anything 
in the answer that isn’t clear, please feel free to pose your question 
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right then. It might be advantageous in getting a clarification of 
the matter to point up the misunderstanding. 


PAPER PROCUREMENT BY GSA 


Mr. Dunkle, I understand that you and the others here today from 
GSA have been supplied with proof copies of the staff study on the 
procurement and supply of paper which we have been developing from 
data supplied by GSA and other agencies during the last Congress. 
What do you think of the ratio of paper procured by GSA in relation 
to the total amount of paper procured by the GPO? Do you think 
that is a high percentage, low, or what is your opinion? 

Mr. Dunx te. I feel that this is probably the best statistical study 
that is available on the subject mght now. I do not know of any 
better source of information than the studies made by the committee. 

Mr. Hays. Were you surprised when these statistics were compiled 
to see the amount that GSA procured? 

Mr. Dunxie. We knew what paper we were buying. Most of 
it is handled—— 

Mr. Hays. Did you know what it was in proportion to the total 
amount bought? 

Mr. Dunk te. I did not. 

Mr. Hays. Does GSA now procure most of the duplicating and 
office paper for the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Dunkxie. Yes, we do. This is under an assignment, purchase 
assignment from DOD for office supplies which includes office papers. 

Mr. Hays. Where do the rest of the agencies get their office paper? 

Mr. Dunxte. They get nearly all of it through our warehouses. 
Of course here in the District we distribute the paper, we secure our 
paper from GPO. 

Mr. Hays. Outside the District where do you secure it? 

Mr. Dunxtr. We buy it from commercial sources for delivery 
outside the District to our other warehouses, other than the Washing- 
ton warehouse. 


ADVANTAGE OF COORDINATED SUPPLY OF COMMON-USE PAPER 


Mr. Hays. Would you say that there is any duplication of effort in 
your procuring paper and the GPO also procuring paper? 

Mr. Dunxte. Since we buy our paper in the District from GPO, 
there is no duplication in effort so far as actual purchasing in the open 
market is concerned. In other words, those requirements are separate 
from the requirements for our other warehouses in the field. 

Mr. Hays. The thing that I can’t quite figure out is why we have 
two agencies in the paper procurement field. Do you think it would 
be better if somebody did all of it or not? 

Mr. Dunxte. The reason, as I understand it, that we have two 
agencies in the paper field is because of the present legislation on the 
subject. 

Mr. Hays. I realize that. It is because of present legislation but 
forgetting that for the moment, do you think that there would be 
any savings made, and I realize this would be your opinion, if either 
you did it or GPO did it—if you didn’t have two people doing it? 

Mr. Dunxtz. I would say this: That we are now buying practically 
total requirements in many items for the Government agencies to the 
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extent that these papers would be common for use by all agencies, as 
opposed to particular application in the Government Printing Office. 
I think possibly it would be the better part of wisdom to have one 
agency buying the common papers. 

Mr. Ruopss. Mr. Dunkle, why do you think so? Would it make 
the price of paper lower for the Government? 

Mr. Dunkxte. I do not think the price would be any different. 
It would be a matter primarily of having a single approach policy- 
wise—in industry in how we buy—and in having coordinated distri- 
bution as a part of the overall method of supply in meeting the 
various requirements in Government. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Long, do you have a question? 

Mr. Lona. One question occurs to me. The chairman asked you 
about duplication. I didn’t understand whether you said that you 
thought there was some duplication or not. 

Mr. Dunxkie. My answer was intended to convey the thought 
that there was no duplication in the actual procurement of paper 
because different requirements are being purchased. 

Mr. Lona. As to the actual cost, I understand that, but in the real 
sense, is there not duplication in some manner? I do not understand 
just exactly what you are trying to tell me. 

Mr. Dunxte. There are two agencies buying paper. They are 
buying separate requirements. 

Mr. Lona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dunkxte. There is no duplication from the standpoint of going 
into the market. There is a situation where two agencies are buying 
the same items of paper but not the same requirements. 

Mr. Lona. His question was, and I just thought maybe if there 
was duplication, then if you had a single agency, do you think 
that that would be helpful so far as the actual cost to the Government 
is concerned? 

Mr. Dunxkxe. From our experience and the information we have 
been able to develop, we don’t feel that there would be any difference 
in purchase prices. We feel that the advantages ual be in a 
coordinated system of supply to meet all the Government’s require- 
ments on all the common papers. 

Mr. Lona. One other question—I want to get this thing straight— 
maybe I am not being too clear—but I do wish to get this in focus 
for myself. 

The thought that I am trying to convey is this: Is there any part—- 
the help that handles the paper, the price of the paper, the numberof 
times that the paper might be handled, and various other things—are 
all those factors likely to cost more money for the Government? 
That is what I am trying to find out, the general overall picture. In 
the final analysis if we had a single agency do you think that the 
paper ultimately, the price of the paper, would be cheaper to the 
Government? 

Mr. Dunxte. The delivered cost of the paper in the user’s hands? 

Mr. Lona. Yes. 

Mr. Dunkx te. I think that is true. I believe this would come about 
through coordination of distribution within the Government rather 
than in the purchasing. 

Mr. Lona. That is what I had in mind, exactly. Thank you. 
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ROLE OF GSA IN DEPARTMENTAL PAPER SUPPLY 


Mr. Corsetr. I would like to ask the gentleman, is there any. 
economic control on the requests of various departments, particularly 
the military departments, as to what utilization they make of the 
paper, how much they have on hand? Does anyone have any au- 
thority over that at all? In other words, if one of these departments 
in order to use up all of their budget might proceed to buy tons and 
tons of paper and warehouse it, my question is, Is there anyone who 
has control over how much paper they order except themselves? 

Mr. Dunkte. We prescribe in general terms inventory levels i 
the hands of the agencies but this is a periodic thing aad there is no 
direct control over any individual orders. 

Mr. Corsert. In other words, if the Army wants to order so much 
paper, it is your job or the GPO’s to get it for them, it is their decision? 

Mr. Dunkte. That is correct. 

Mr. Hays. I do not think we can emphasize that point too much. 
I want to almost repeat what Mr. Corbett said. In other words, when 
anyone sends you a requisition, you have to procure the paper for 
them, is that night? 

Mr. Dunk LE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays. Is the Department of Defense satisfied with the shift of 
procurement from the Department of the Army to General Services 
Administration? Have you ever heard anything from them along 
that line? 

Mr. Dunxte. We have had, of course, the usual problems in tying 
two distribution systems together and meeting a large supply pattern, 
but on the whole we are getting satisfactory results. 

Mr. Hays. I assume that when you started to procure paper for the 
Armed Forces, as well as the other paper you are procuring, that 
increased the volume? 

Mr. Dunx te. It did. 

Mr. Hays. Did that increase in volume contribute to any lower 
cost to the Government? 

Mr. Dunxte. It is very difficult to pin that down, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hays. I am speaking in general terms. 

Mr. Dunxtz. Mr. Chairman, in general terms, it helped the prices 
for other agencies on the items that we normally bought for them 
prior to the time the Department of Defense was included. 

Mr. Hays. By buying in rather largely increased quantities you 
are able to get a better price? 

Mr. Dunxtz. This would, of course, apply more on some items 
than others, depending on the volume we had heretofore purchased. 


ADVERTISED BIDS FOR PAPER CONTRACTS BY GSA 


Mr. Jonzs. I would like to ask a question along that line. How 
do you determine from whom you purchase paper? 

Mr. Dunxter. We normally purchase by advertised bids. 

Mr. Jonzs. By advertised bids? 

Mr. DunxLeE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonzs. Is some of that bought direct from the mill, or is it all 
bought from the wholesalers or supply houses? 

Mr. Dunxte. A large portion from the mill direct. 
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Mr. Jones. Newsprint and book paper? 

Mr. Dunxuie. We don’t buy newsprint. 

Mr. Jones. You don’t buy newsprint at all? 

Mr. Dun«kte. Very little book paper. Most of our volume is in 
standard office and duplicating paper. 

Mr. Jones. Is most of that bought in regular packages and in the 
sizes in which it is to be used, rather than in case lots to be cut up? 

Mr. Dunk ez. It is bought in the size in which it is to be used; 
yes, sir, 

Mr. Jones. You don’t do processing, cutting, and packaging at all? 

Mr. Dunkte. We do not. 


PROCUREMENT OF PAPER BY GSA FROM GPO 


Mr. Jones. Now, the paper that you buy through the GPO, in 
other words, some of that paper may be processed by them before 
it is delivered to you, or—— 

Mr. Dunk te. It might be. I am not aware whether it is or isn’t. 
I do not know. 

Mr. Jonres. When you buy it from GPO, you do have to pay the 
10-percent handling charge or something like that? 

Mr. DunkKtE. We do. 

Mr. Jones. Does that happen enough to make the cost to the 
departments that you supply, make their price more than it would 
be, than if you had bought the paper yourself and delivered it? 

Mr. DunkKLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Well, why do you buy through the GPO in some cases 
when you could buy direct from another source at a cheaper price 
then? 

Mr. Dunk te. In the District we are required to buy from GPO. 

Mr. Jongs. Is that the only place you are required to buy? 

Mr. Dunk LE. Only place we do buy. 

Mr. Jonres. From them? 

Mr. Dunk LE. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Are you required to buy all the paper in the District 
through the GPO? 

Mr. DunkKL»E. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Without any exceptions? 

Mr. Dunxte. I believe that is true. 


PAPER CONTRACT AWARDS BY GSA 


Mr. Hays. Mr. Dunkle, the information which the GSA supplied 
indicated that most of the paper purchased by you is handled by the 
New York and Seattle offices. 

Mr. DunkLeE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays. Do you contract for stipulated amounts of paper to be 
supplied quarterly, or for what periods? 

Mr. Dunkte. We contract for stipulated amounts of paper at the 
present day for the bulk items on a 30-day basis. 

Mr. Hays. Are awards made by the New York and Seattle offices 
without the necessity of obtaining approval from the GSA in Wash- 
ington? That is, the award is made by Seattle and New York offices? 
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Mr. Dunk.e. They are made without Washington approval when 
awards are made for amounts under $100,000. Over that, they are 
referred in for approval. 

Mr. Hays. How soon are the awards made after the bids are opened, 
as a rule? 

Mr. Dun«we. As a rule, awards are made within a few days after 
the bids are opened. In fact, this is a fast-moving market. We have 
to make awards promptly in ‘order to be fair to the suppliers because 
they are planning production at the same time that they are bidding 
to us. They have other customers. 


TESTING OF PAPER BY GSA 


Mr. Hays. What tests, if any, does the GSA give to paper which 
it purchases to insure compliance with the spec ifications? 

Mr. Dunxte. This is handled by our Quality Control Division; 
laboratory tests are made. 

Mr. Hays. Do you test the paper at the mills prior to shipment, 
or do you store it in your warehouses until the tests are made, or just 
when are they made? 

Mr. Dunx.e. As a general rule, we are making the tests before 
the paper is shipped from the mill. In case of some of the smaller 
quantities, this may not always be done. 

Mr. Hays. You do check on it, I suppose, after you get it, to make 
sure you got what you tested? 

Mr. Dunxte. The practice is followed of identifying the shipments 
in order that they will be known to have been tested. 

Mr. Hays. Your inspectors are right there at the mill? In those 
instances where GSA purchases paper for direct shipment to depart- 
ments and agencies, do you make the same tests there? Do your 
inspectors make the tests there? For instance, they are not going to 
ship it to you but direct to some department? 

Mr. DunkLE. Yes; we follow the same practice of plant inspection. 
Direct shipment normally occurs only with respect to the paper we 
buy for the Department of Defense. Practically all paper that we 
handle for civilian agencies moves through our warehouse to other 
agencies. That is the typewriter paper, writing paper, and so forth. 
Naturally, that would not always be true of other paper. 


EXEMPTION OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING FROM PROVISIONS OF 
FEDERAL PROPERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT 


Mr. Hays. You referred previously to the fact that you purchased 
paper from GPO because of legal stipulations. That is section 225, 
United States Code, title 44? 

Mr. Gasque. Mr. Chairman, under the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, which is the act under which the 
Federal Supply Service operates, there is specific provision that the 
act shall not be applicable to the Joint Committee on Printing under 
the act entitled ‘An act providing for the public printing and binding 
and the distribution of public documents,” approved January 12, 
1895 (28 Stat. 601), as amended, or any other act. That section was 
put into the Property Act, as you recall, sir, by the passage of Public 
Law 754, of the 81st Congress, approximately 1 year after GSA was 
created. The Property Act was thus amended to provide specifically 
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that the joint committee would be exempt from GSA with respect to 
the functions provided for under the above 1895 act, the thought being 
that the joint committee, being a committee of both Houses of Con- 
gress, came within the purview of the definition of a Federal agency 
rather than an executive agency, as those terms are defined in the 
Property Act. 

As you know, sir, GSA ordinarily procures supplies and nonpersonal 
services for executive agencies, and it was with that in mind that the 
joint committee was exempted from coming within the purview of the 
Property Act. 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF PAPER BY GSA 


Mr. Corsertr. Mr. Chairman, a rather obvious question. Why, 
when you gentlemen are serving as procuring agents for the various 
departments and agencies, why would you have occasion to store more 
than a small quantity of paper at any time? Why wouldn’t it go 
direct from the producer to the agency? 

Mr. Dunk.e. These papers we are buying are bought from the 
mills. Itisa question of scheduling production i in order to keep the 
paper moving. The mills have no place to store it. We attempt to 
keep our inventory sufficiently low that we do not have excess but 
are able to meet the requirements of the agencies so they can avoid 
storage at their point of use. 

Mr. Corserr. Is there any possible saving in that field? Cer- 
tainly, if you are going to buy many tons of paper, unload it, store it, 
pay for storage space, and then you have to reload it and ship it 
again, is there any area in there where you might be able to shorten 
the distance between the producers and the ultimate user? 

Mr. Dunxte. Yes, sir; we do provide in all of our contracts for 
diversion of deliveries where we can identify orders in process where 
the shipment can be diverted from the plant, rather than go through 
the warehouse. ‘This is usually practiced on the large quantities to 
go to a specific use point. 

Mr. Corserr. Would you have any rough idea what your ware- 
housing costs are and the additional shipping costs, let us say, entire 
shipping costs? 

Mr. Daty. I am Assistant Commissioner of Federal Supply 
Services, sir. With respect to the warehousing costs, a rough figure 
for handling costs only excluding space, would be about 4.6 per $100 
of sales. In the overall, we operate under the general supply fund. 

Mr. Corserr. If I may interrupt, that figure obviously can’t mean 
much to me. What would your total expense for a quarter or a year 
be? Would you have any idea? 

Mr. Daty. I can furnish that for the record, sir. Perhaps I can 
give you a better figure that would give you a better idea 

Mr. Corserr. I think the two figures we would like to know are 
the costs of handling and the actual rental cost for storage. 

Mr. Daty. I will be glad to furnish it for the record, sir. 

Mr. Hays. It is obvious that you could not anticipate all the 
figures you would need and we will have your figures inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The figures were supplied as follows:) 
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EstiMaTED Fiscat YEAR 1957 Srores OPERATIONS 


The following are total GSA stores shipped sales and total GSA stores costs 
for all regions and the central office combined. The costs cover the receiving, 
storage, and shipping of all items through the warehouses. Transportation costs 
from the warehouses of GSA to the customer agencies are paid by the agencies. 


i a a eat it ed eae $117, 800, 000 
Costs: 
OR A ARNO on os 5k Sp eds cb CRN gH GSd cms ous 5, 721, 000 
RNIN ARTNCE RGIS EO So cain a ewe ed wee ol 2, 537, 000 
Costs per $100 of stores sales: 
oy Ose Oe orn oo ans a ge cen IS gecesi te aD $4. 85 
eens SUE WONNM. Soles CUS oe es new cece 2. 15 


Mr. Corserr. Along with the figures on the cost of handling and 
storehouse rental, I think if we could have the costs of shipment in 
that same series, it would be valuable. 

Mr. Daty. Sir, the shipping charges from our warehouses to the 
destination are borne by the agency requisitioning the supplies. We 
pay in-bound shipping charges, sir. 

Mr. Corsetrr. Would you have a record of what it costs the 
Government one way or the other? 

Mr. Daty. I don’t think we would. I will check it, sir, but I 
don’t believe our records would reflect that. I think we would have 
to go to the agencies to get that. 

Mr. Corserr. Of course, your shipping charges to your warehouse 
are part of your original contract, to be sure. 

Mr. Daty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corsetr. That moving of it back out is an expense which 
necessarily is borne by the Government. 

Mr. Daty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corset. One way or another. If you bad them, they would 
be very interesting to us. 


Mr. Daty. We will try, sir. 


ADDED COST OF PAPER PURCHASED FROM GPO 


Mr. Hays. Mr. Dunkle, can the GSA purchase paper from manu- 
facturers—and I think perhaps you have answered it before, but I 
want it specifically in the record—as cheaply and at as low cost as 
from GPO, or lower or higher, or how does that work? 

Mr. Dunxkuzs. We have made a comparison of prices and our re- 
view indicates that the prices are practically the same in almost every 
case. In other words, it is a matter of timing in the market and a 
matter of quantities 

Mr. Hays. You can buy from GPO as cheaply as you can buy from 
the manufacturers? 

Mr. Dunxuz. No, sir. As I understood your question, it was 
whether GPO could buy at the same price commercially as we can. 

Mr. Hays. I meant to say, can you buy as cheaply from the manu- 
facturer as you can from GPO? 

Mr. Dunxk.z. We buy at less cost from the manufacturer than we 
buy from GPO. 

Mr. Hays. I think it has been mentioned before that there is 10 
percent added when you buy from GPO. 

Mr. Dunxtx. That is just about the difference on an average basis. 


Mr. Ruopss. Mr. Dunkle, wouldn’t there be additional costs so far 


s handling is concerned by buying it from GPO? 
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Mr. DunkK.eE. Well, there are, of course, handling costs in GPO, I 
presume, as we Il as the handling cost we have after we get it into our 
warehouse for redistribution, although it may be that some of these 
shipments come direct. Iam not familiar with the detail on that. 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman, a ton of paper theoretically goes 
from manufacturer to GPO warehouse, and from the warehouse, to an 
agency. 

Mr. Dunk te. In the District, that is the way it normally functions, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. Corsert. That is all. 

Mr. Jones. Just one question there. When you buy from GPO, 
do you go to their warehouse to get it or do they deliver it to your 
warehouse? 

When you buy from GPO, do you take delivery at their warehouse, 
and do you bear the delivery cost or does GPO deliver it to your 
warehouse? 

Mr. Daty. I believe I am correct that GPO delivers it to our 
warehouse. 

Mr. Campsexu. That’s correct. 

Mr. Jones. That would justify at least part of that 10-percent 
handling. 

One other question that came to my mind when you mentioned this 
thing, Mr. Corbett. Say the Department of Defense needed a carload 
of paper. They do buy in carload lots that go direct there, wouldn’t 
they? 

Mr. Dunkuer. When the Department of Defense needs a carload of 
paper for regular scheduled requirements they would send a requisition 
to our New York office and they would buy it for direct delivery. 

Mr. Jones. Would that come on into Washington, then? Would 
that be required to be delivered here in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Dunk te. If it is to be delivered in the District of Columbia, 
then it would not be handled by our New York office, but they would 
secure it through GPO. 


PROCUREMENT AND ISSUE OF PAPER BY GPO 


Mr. Jonss. The mill would ship it to GPO. Would it be actually 
handled through GPO’s building or go direct to wherever the Army 
wanted it here in the District? 

Mr. Dunk tz. I believe GPO can answer that question better than 
we could. 

Mr. CampBELL. I think it is handled in both ways, but in most cases 
the paper is delivered directly to our warehouses and is examined, 
tested, and stored there, then issued to the departments as they need 
it. I am not thinking specifically of the Department of Defense, but 
I am looking at the overall picture. There are instances, of course, 
where the paper is shipped direct to the ordering agency. Most of 
the paper we do store and issue as the departments need it, mostly in 
small lots so that they don’t have a storage problem, also. 

Mr. Jonzs. Just one more question. I do not know who would be 
prepared to answer this, but say when you are buying a standardized 
paper, and I presume that there are mills from which you have been 
buying for many years that make well-known brands of paper, and 
have not varied over the years. Do you find, or think, it is really 
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necessary to have all of the testing going on every shipment that 
comes in? 
Mr. CampseE.t. Yes, sir; we believe it is absolutely essential. 


GPO PAPER SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Jonzs. Do you ever find that the mill’s standards vary ‘on, 
let’s say, writing papers, for instance, or bond paper that has been 
sold for years? Do those grades vary? 

Mr. Campsett. I think the grades vary to some extent as far as 
the mills are concerned, but we write our own specifications and we 
do not specify mill grades. 

Mr. Jonses. W hen you are writing your specifications, do you ever 
indicate that you desire a paper the equivalent of a standard trade- 
marked, watermarked brand, such as Hammermill bond, for instance— 
you probably don’t buy it. 

Mr. Campsetu. We buy from them, but not by brand name. 

Mr. Jonss. Does it cost you more to get the paper made to your 
specifications than if you were buying, say, Hammermill bond? 

Mr. Camppetui. I think not. Our specifications are probably 
lower than Hammermill’s good-quality sheet of paper. Our speci- 
fications are based on normal minimum requirements. 

Mr. Jonus. If you wanted to buy, say, a No. 2 sulfite paper, you 
wouldn’t just tell the mill that you wanted No. 2 sulfite? You would 
say we want a sulfite paper made to meet your certain specifications; 
is that right? 

Mr. CampsBeu. That is exactly right, sir. 

Mr. Jonzs. I have been in the printing business all my life, and it 
seems to me instead of having paper made to your specifications that 
there ought to be some standard papers, and it would appear that 
by buying a mill’s output that was of their standard, it would be 
cheaper than having it made to your standards. Is that true, or am 
I wrong about that: 

Mr. Camppen. It might be true in some instances, but every mill 
probably has a different standard, and you would have to advertise 
on a competitive-bid basis in order to offer all the mills an equal 
opportunity. If we let Hammermill bid on their standard brand and 
other firms bid on their standard, we could not be certain what 
quality of paper we were buying. Our specifications are based on 
our minimum requirements and have been accepted by the paper 
industry as being a quality of paper that can be manufactured by 
all mills. 

Mr. Jones. Say, on a paper that is sold as a No. 2 sulfite, wouldn’t 
that be, say, for all practical purposes, the same from all mills? 
Don’t they all try to reach a standard on a grade of paper like that? 

Mr. Camprett. We haven’t had too much experience buying on 
the basis of a No. 1 or No. 2 sheet, but I think it would vary con- 
siderably. I esa think that Hammermill’s No. 1 may be one 
specification. Warren’s may have another, and Kimberly-Clark 
another. There may not be a great deal of difference in them, but 
there would be a difference. ’ 

Mr. Jones. Do you ever have any objection from the mills that, 
when you write a specification, it is geared to some particular manu- 
facturer rather than one that all of them can meet the standard on? 
Do you ever have any complaints about that? 
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Mr. CampBELL. No, sir; the industry has helped in many ways to 
develop our specifications. We have developed them on advice and 
consultation with the industry. They are generally acceptable and 
are approved by the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. BLatreENBERGER. Mr. Jones, may I say one word? I, too, 
have been in this printing business all my life. [I was rather surprised 
to learn this, but you could not go out and buy a trademarked paper 
as economically as we buy, and in the quantities in which we buy. 

Mr. Jongs. I do not care about the trademark but the quality. 

Mr. BLaTreENBERGER. The quality of the paper. But, after all, 
they would make you a cheaper sheet without a watermark. I don’t 
know that they would make it up to the specifications of the paper that 
they sell at a good price in case lots, because our requirements are 
such that they can afford to set up their machines to make our paper. 

Mr. Jones. I can understand that all right. I was thinking that a 
mill that was making a certain kind of paper, say, set up to turn out a 
No. 2 sulfite sheet or some other grade of paper, that if they were set up 
to do that and that was all that they were making they could probably 
sell it cheaper than if they were making just one quality or grade one 
day and the next week turn over to something else with a different 
formula. 

Mr. BLarreENBERGER. Well, it is a competitive proposition. It 
depends upon the mill’s need at the particular time an order goes out, 
too. If they want to fill up some machines, they may give the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office a better price than they would under normal 
conditions. 

Mr. Jones. Do you find prices varying from time to time over the 
vear on paper, say last year? 

Mr. BiarrenBERGER. They are on the way down. ‘The last two 
quarters, the cost of our papers have gone down. 

Mr. Jonrs. I am glad to know something is going down. 

Mr. Lona. After you set up your specific ations and the paper has 
been manufactured, do you find many times when it will vary from 
your specifications as you receive it? 

Mr. CampBety. I don’t know how often, but it is more than we 
like. We would prefer to get 100 percent delivery in accordance with 
the specifications, but we don’t alw ays do it. | don’t know what the 
percentage of rejections is, but it is quite low. There are outright 
rejections, and rejections that only carry a penalty. 


TESTING OF PAPER BY GPO 


Mr. Lone. After you set up your standards upon which the article 
is to be made, and it is shipped back to you, then what is the expense 
of examining this particular article to see if it comes up to your 
standard? 

Mr. Campse.t. | don’t know exactly what the expense is. 

Mr. Lona. What I am getting at is this: What is the expense of 
examining it—is it more than your losses if you didn’t examine it? 

Mr. CampsBe.t. No, not in my opinion. We have six technicians in 
our laboratory who work with paper just about all day, testing these 
samples of paper. It insures us that the Government is getting 
exactly what it is paying for, and that the paper mills are not cutting 
any corners, and that ‘the paper, once it is printed will serve the 
purpose for which it was intended. 
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Mr. Lone. What would you say the additional cost on paper would 
be after you set up your standards to have it made, and then add the 
cost of examining that paper to see if it was up to the proper standard? 

Mr. Campsett. What would be the cost? For testing it? 

Mr. Lone. Percentagewise on $100? 

Mr. CampsBeLu. Just as a guess I would say the salary of six men 
a day full time every day. 

Mr. Lone. How much would that amount to? 

Mr. Campseti. Approximately $30,000. 

Mr. Lone. How much paper would they be able to inspect in a day, 
dollar-and-cents-wise? 

Mr. Campsett. Well, if you took it over a year it would run to 
between 27 and 28 million dollars, perhaps. 

Mr. Lona. Then it would only cost about $30,000, roughly speaking? 

Mr. Campsetu. I would say so. There are six people who do the 
actual testing. 

Mr. BuarreNBERGER. Mr. Long, we might say one thing, too, that 
the penalties more than pay for the testing because the penalties will 
vary anywhere from 1 to 10 percent when the paper is not up to 
specifications. 

Mr. Ruopzs. I would like to ask Mr. Blattenberger about the 
watermark, what it adds to the cost of the paper. 

Mr. BiatrrenBERGER. When I was in the printing business I knew 
when I got a watermarked paper that I got exactly what I paid for. 
You talk about No. 2 sulfite. If somebody wanted to sell me No. 2 
sulfite without a trademark, I would want to check that paper. If it 
is a trademarked paper, in Government it is all on a bid basis and, of 
course, outside you know, you were in the printing business, you could 
buy the paper you w anted to buy, but if somebody wanted to give you 
something for less without a trademark, saying this is equivalent of 
Hammermill, I would do a lot of checking before I took a chance. 

Mr. Ruopzs. Doesn’t the Government have its own watermark for 
most of the paper? 

Mr. CamMpBELL. Just for the rag-content paper. 

Mr. Ruopzs. Does that add to the cost of paper? 

Mr. CampBgELL. A little, not much; only the initial charge. 

Mr. Buatrensercer. After the dandy roll is made there is no other 
charge. 


SAVINGS POSSIBLE THROUGH COORDINATED DISTRIBUTION OF 
COMMON-USE PAPER 


Mr. Hays. I have only one question, Mr. Dunkle, and this is the 
$64 question or the $64,000 one. I don’t know which. I also want to 
ask Mr. Blattenberger later, and understand, as far as I am concerned, 
and I am sure the committee is, we are impartial—we don’t care who 
does it—but the question is: Do you believe that the Government 
could save money if it had 1 agency doing the purchasing of paper 
instead of 2? 

Mr. Dunkte. Mr. Chairman, I believe I did answer this question 
to some degree before. 

Mr. Hays. That’s right. 

Mr. Dunkte. My feeling is that the savings to be made is in the 
coordination of distribution within Government rather than in the 
purchase price. 


— 
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Mr. Hays. I understand that, but it seems to me that the testimony 
so far, and it has been mainly from the GSA side, and we expect to 
ask the GPO some questions, too, has indicated that there is a good 
deal of overlapping in transshipping and restorage and so on between 
the two agencies. 

Mr. Dunxkur. That is the point I was referring to. 

Mr. Hays. If that could be eliminated, there could be some money 
saved, is that your belief? 

Mr. Dunk te. If we can coordinate and avoid back hauls and keep 
inventories at a minimum to serve all the use requirements on a 
responsive basis, yes, there should be some method, there should be 
savings available through doing that. 


ORIGIN OF REQUIREMENT FOR PROCUREMENT OF PAPER FOR USE IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BY GPO 


Mr. Corsertr. Mr. Chairman, where did this idea originate that 
within the District of Columbia here you have to buy your paper 
from GPO? What is the historical background of that arrangement? 

Mr. Gasquer. Mr. Chairman, it originated quite a number of years 
prior to the birth of GSA. I think it was the statute which is referred 
to as the act of January 12, 1895, 28th United States Statutes at 
Large, page 601, as amended. I think the basis of the requirement 
was the fact that at that time most of the printing was done by 
the joint committee, or its predecessor, whatever that was, here in 
the District. 

it was felt that that procurement responsibility should be in the 
Joint Committee as opposed to any other supply activity which 
might have been in existence at that tine. That was carried down 
through the years, even to the point that when GSA was created in 
1949 it was felt desirable for that situation to be perpetuated since 
the Joint Committee was more like a Federal agency than an execu- 
tive agency, which GSA primarily supplies. 

Mr. Corserr. Now we are down to the present. Isn’t it a mistake 
to continue it? Or don’t you want to express yourself? 

Mr. Gasque. That, sir, is a policy question. I don’t believe, as a 
lawyer, I could give an opinion on that, sir. 

Mr. Corserr. If it wastes money and causes duplication—— 

Mr. Gasque. If it wastes money and causes duplication I certainly 
agree with Mr. Dunkle that the Government would be better off, sir, 
if we could save that money by whatever means it takes to do it. 

Mr. Corsetr. Would it inconvenience anybody? Would anybody 
be hurt if it were unified? What possible damage could result? 

Mr. Gasqur. Speaking strictly from a legal standpoint I do not 
believe that it would cause any harm. 

Mr. Dunks. Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer that question 
in this fashion: We feel that the distribution after purchase within 
Government, the amount of storage, the timing, the cost of handling, 
with consideration for your storage points and your final use points 
presents an area where savings can be accomplished. This is not a 
static thing. It will change from time to time as requirements change. 
To the extent that we can eliminate from that pattern the things 
which now appear to be other than the best method of doing it, the 
savings should be able to be realized. 
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Mr. Corsertr. May I ask the gentleman, also—— 

Mr. Hays. Would you defer for just a second? 

I would like to say before we go any further that there is no pre- 
disposition on the part of this committee to blame anybody on either 
side of this table for this condition. We are trying to find out what 
the condition is and if there is something that can be done to save 
money, what we can do. I just want both of you to feel perfectly 
free in your answers and that we have made no deci ision on the matter. 
We don’t even know what the complete story is, but we suspect that 
there can be some savings made and we are going to try to find out 
how. That is all. 

Mr. Corserrt. I might add to that that possibly what we are doing 
here are the signs of our fears, not of anyone present. 

I would like to ask the gentleman: Are we talking about savings 
that are minor or would they be important? 

Mr. Dunx te. I believe from the statistics shown in the document 
prepared for the committee that the savings would be rather sub- 
stantial if we had a completely coordinated system of distribution. 


LIMITATIONS OF GPO PAPER WAREHOUSE SPACE 


Mr. Hays. Mr. Blattenberger is the Public Printer, and I would 
like now to direct the same question to Mr. Blattenberger. What do 
you think about a unified procurement system? 

Mr. BuarreNBERGER. The only thing is we have warehouse space 
only in Washington and Franconia; we couldn’t store that paper in 
the area that they now no doubt are storing it. What the answer 
would be, I think that would require a study between GSA and GPO 
to determine whether or not it could be handled that way. 

Mr. Hays. Of course, this committee is trying to get that study 
going. In fact, we are trying to spearhead it. 

Mr. BuarrenBeRGER. We only have warehouse space over here in 
the Government Printing Office and down in Franconia. They are 
our only distribution points. 

We have five field plants around the country which are small plants 
and are in no position to store paper and deliver it. 


TRANSSHIPMENTS OF PAPER BY GPO 


Mr. Hays. But that brings me to another question. Do you 
procure paper and bring it into the District of Columbia and then 
ship it to your field plants? 

Mr. BLarreNnBERGER. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Campsett. We may ship to New York and Chicago. They 
buy some through General Services, and also make contracts of their 
own. I do think we ship substantial quantities to New York and 
Chicago, either direct from the mill or from the Government Printing 
Office. At any rate, we buy for them. 

Mr. Hays. Do you have a copy of this study here? ! 

Mr. CampBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays. It says that the Government Printing Office Washington 
warehouse shipped to departments and agencies in the District of 
Columbia, for instance, 2,424,118 pounds of paper, and to departments 
and agencies in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 3,677,991. 


1 See pp. 49-120. 
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Now, roughly, doing a quick mathematical subtraction here, that 
leaves about 1,250,000 pounds in 2 months that went somewhere 
besides the District of Columbia. Is that right? 

Mr. BiatreNnBERGER. That may have gone out on procurement for 
work that was to be printed in the industry. No doubt paper was 
shipped to them. 

Mr. Hays. I do not know where it was shipped, and I do not 
particularly care, but we are trying to find out why this happens, and 
if there is anything that can be done to keep it from happening. 

It is in the summary of findings of the staff study. It is the first 
item in the box? I am sure that some of this went out on contracts 
and so on, but I am wondering if there is any way to avoid that 
1,250,000 pounds in 2 months, a sizable amount to first come in here 
and then go back out again. 

Mr. CampsBeE Lu. In this box you are referring to, 2,424,118 against 
3,677,991 

Mr. Hays. That’s right. I subtracted the first figure from the 
second and got roughly 1,250,000. 

Mr. Camppett. It looks to me as if this is the paper that was 
shipped to Government agencies in the District and also to Govern- 
ment agencies outside of the District. 

Mr. Hays. That is exactly what it says. That is the 3,677,991. 
Now, the 2,424,118 was only within the District. So, subtracting one 
from the other, you get 1,250,000 that went outside. 

Mr. CampsBe.t. That’s right. 

Mr. Hays. What we would like to know is, roughly, to whom did 
that go, and would it be possible to have it shipped direct to them in- 
stead of having it come in here and then go back? 

Mr. CampBeE.t. I wouldn’t know offhand because I don’t know how 
many agencies received the paper, or the quantity shipped in each in- 
stance. We may have shipped 10 pounds or 10,000 pounds. But I 
think we have the information. 

Mr. Corserr. There is certainly a transshipment here. That part 
is dead evident, isn’t it? 

Mr. CampsBe.u. That’s right. But what I am thinking is the paper 
that came into the warehouse that went back into other areas was 
supplied in the quantities that could not be manufactured and shipped 
direct from the mill. 

Mr. Corsett. It is theoretically possible that you could have 
bought a lot of paper in central Pennsylvania, Tyrone, and brought it 
down here and shipped it back to your Philadelphia office? 

Mr. CampsBetu. We don’t have a Philadelphia office, but it could be. 

Mr. Corserr. I mean the Governmeat offices. All kinds of re- 
gional offices work out of Philadelphia. 

Mr. CampsBeE.t. Yes, sir; that could be. 

These regional offices are not required, under the law, to purchase 
their paper from us, but when they submit their requisition, we pre- 
sume they have evaluated the procurement, and this is the most 
economical manner in which they can obtain the paper. 

Mr. Corserr. It would still be cheaper if it were delivered from 
Tyrone to Philadelphia, rather than Tyrone to Washington and then 
to Philadelphia. 

Mr. CampBeE tt. It would be if you could coordinate it that close. 


2 See p. 120. 
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AMOUNTS AND TYPES OF PAPER NEEDED IN DIFFERENT AREAS 


Mr. Hays. Right at that point, I first want to ask Mr. Daly, does 
the GSA still maintain warehouses at the 12 locations listed in the 
staff study? * 

Mr. Dany. That is correct. We have 12 warehouses. 

Mr. Hays. All right. Now, wouldn’t it seem, Mr. Blattenberger, 
that if there were paper to be procured for somebody, say, in Chicago 
that it would be better to have it shipped out of the GSA warehouse 
there than to have it shipped out of Washington? 

Mr. BuaTTeENBERGER. That would all depend upon the type of 
paper that was required for a particular job. We have so many 
kinds and types of paper: book paper, and you said, no newsprint, 
but we handle newsprint, naturally, and coated papers and offset 
papers and they don’t have that. 

Mr. Hays. That is what I know, but suppose they did have it or 
suppose instead of their having any thing you had it all and had these 
12 warehouses, the point I am getting at is this: Wouldn’t it be better 
if somebody had it all instead of having it divided so maybe you have 
one carload passing another carload on the track? It is conceivable 
that that could happen? 

In other words, this involves—Mr. Jones is an expert on this—he 
says 40 carloads of paper in 2 months that went out of Washington 
after it had originally come into Washington. We don’t know where 
it went, but wherever it went, it was probably in most cases closer to 
1 of these 12 warehouses than it was to Washington. 

Mr. BuatTrenBEeRGER. One other thing, Mr. Hays : We never know 
from day to day what our requirements are going to be tomorrow. 
We, after all, as you know, imitiate no printing. The orders are 
sent in to us. If it happens to be a specialty item, that we do not 
handle, we procure it. If it happens to be for a particular area where 
it would be more economical from the standpoint of printing and 
shipping, we try to have it done in that area if we can get the proper 
price on it. So that there is in my estimation no way of our knowing 
how much of what type of paper we need in a particular area. 

Right after I came down to Washington, we had closed up several 
warehouses that had been opened because of the emergency. 

Because a lot of work was being done around the country, we at 
one time had a warehouse in Chicago and one in New York but those 
warehouses were later closed when the Korean emergency ended. 

Mr. Hays. I do not know how the committee is going to get at 
this specifically, but could it be possible that you could furnish us a 
list of what happened to this 1,250,000 pounds? 

Mr. BLarrENBERGER. We will certainly have to. I would like to 
know, myself. 

Mr. Hays. And where it went. 

Mr. BuatrrenserGcer. Mr. Campbell and Mr. Tew will furnish the 
information for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


See p. 77. 
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Mr. CampBE.u. As I read this, the balance of that paper (1,250,000 
pounds) went to other Government agencies who requisitioned the 
paper from us even though they were not required to under the law. 

Mr. Hays. I am aware of that. And I am not blaming you for 
that. But what the committee would like to get at is, how to keep 
that from happening. How could this be arranged so that some 
agency out in Cleveland, Ohio, is not having a carload of paper 
shipped out to Cleveland that might have come from Middletown, 
Ohio, in the first place? 

Mr. BLATTENBERGER. I would think that these are small shipments. 

Mr. Hays. If they are, that puts a different light on it. We do 
not know that. But even a truckload of paper, if it could be procured 
closer to where it is going to be utilized, it would be better, or if it 
could be procured from a warehouse 

Understand, gentlemen, I do not think any member of this com- 
mittee expects perfection and we do not expect that this thing can be 
worked out so that you always ship the paper from the closest place. 

I realize that there are exigencies that arise over which you have 
no control, and believe me, this is a friendly discussion. 

Mr. BLatreENBERGER. I know it is and | am glad to be in on it. 
But if it was 10,000 pounds of paper and we needed it out in Cleve- 
land, and we bought that in a carload lot, we would certainly get a 
better price on the carload than we would get on 10,000 pounds. 

Mr. Hays. I agree with you. But could this happen: Could there 
be 10,000 pounds of that kind of paper that GSA had out there that 
somebody requisitioned from you and you ship from Washington and 
they did not know anything about it? 

Mr. BuarrenBercer. If they tell me what kind of paper they had, 
as I understood it, it was mostly for office duplicating work. 

Mr. Dunk LE. Yes, sir; and we do not use too much of that type of 
paper. 

Mr. Hays. All right. But suppose they had the type of paper, 
suppose they had the authority to have the type of paper in their 
warehouses that you are required to have? 

Mr. BuatreNBERGER. | would hope that it would fit the particular 
job that that agency wanted and was the size of paper that they needed 
to produce the job. If they had it in there in a 35 by 45 sheet and 
somebody was going to run it on a 76-inch press, it would cost me 
twice as much money to run it on a 35 by 45 sheet. That raises 
another question: What size of paper and what quantity and what 
quality of paper should be in those areas? 

Mr. Hays. Suppose we put it this way, Mr. Blattenberger: Suppose 
the GSA has no authority to procure paper and you had it all and you 
took over these 12 warehouses. Then you could certainly establish a 
historical pattern of what kind of papers vou most often used in a cer- 
tain area and have it available? 





APPROVAL OF PAPER CONTRACTS BY JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING 


Mr. BuaTreNnBERGER. Well, that might be true, but that is a study 
that I hope will be made as to whether we cross one another because, 
after all, as I said to you, and you are a member of my committee—and 
one other thing I would like to say, and that is that every one of our 
paper orders is approved by the Joint Committee on Printing, the 
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quotations for the quarterly contracts are opened by the joint com- 
mittee and the contracts are approved and made by the joint 
committee. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, the staff study (pp. 66, 67, and 68) tells 
where some of this paper went. For instance, turn over to page 68. 
You were shipping to Nashville, Tenn., ninety-four-thousand-and- 
some-odd pounds from the GPO warehouse in Washington and 58,000 

ounds from the Franconia warehouse, and that was offset paper. 

hat paper could conceivably have been made somewhere fairly 
close in that area. From those quantities, it would indicate that there 
were probably some carload shipments which went on there. 

Mr. CampBELL. These shipments are to printing contractors that 
you are referring to now. Of course, the other one was to Government 
departments. 

Mr. Jones. Either Government printing contractors—it seems to 
me that in a quantity of paper like that, that there would have been 
a saving to have shipped that direct from the factory rather than 
ship it here to Washington, unload it, load it back up and ship it to 
Nashville. 

Mr. Campsetu. That is right, except you have a time factor that 
doesn’t permit you to take competitive bids and have a paper mill 
make it. The delivery schedule that is required on most all the jobs, 
does not allow sufficient time to have paper manufactured at the mill, 

Mr. Hays. What are you printing on coated book paper? 

Mr. Campse.tu. Books, pamphlets. 

Mr. Hays. I have never seen a Government book or pamphlet I 
couldn’t have waited 6 months for. 

Mr. Campseti. We do not set the delivery dates, as you know, 
sir. We did try, as Mr. Blattenberger said, in New York and Chicago, 
when we were in the Korean emergency we set up storage facilities, 
and technicians to service the defense agencies, and we did, but we 
could not continue to justify maintaining the warehouses when the 
emergency was over. There was just not enough activity to justify 
it. 

Mr. Hays. That is the point 1 am getting at. In other words, you 
think it costs less to ship it out of Washington than it does to main- 
tain it around in different points in the country? 

Mr. Campse tt. It proved out in our case that you could not cen- 
tralize the warehouse in Chicago or New York and have enough 
printing going into that area, we cover some 2,000 or 2,500 printers 
throughout the United States, and we cannot determine in advance 
where the job is going to be printed. We can, to some extent control 
the general area, where bids will be solicited, depending on the point 
of delivery. 

WAREHOUSING OF PAPER BY GSA 


Mr. Hays. Going back to you, Mr. Dunkle, in these warehouses 
you maintain around the country, are they full all the time or do they 
have extra space in them? 

Mr. Dary. At the present time, we have about 3,800,000 square 
feet of space and carrying inventory of roughly $35 million with about 
a 3.2 stock turn. In some places we have a little extra space, and in 
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other places, such as New York and Boston as typical examples, we 
are so hard pressed for space that we are operating annexes to the 
warehouses. This last week in New York I had to get 50,000 square 
feet of space at Bayonne, N. J., from the Navy because our ware- 
houses are filled. The reason for that—it is an old, old story—when 
your operations are expanding you do not want to contract for too 
much space until you actually need it. Our program has been build- 
ing up very, very rapidly over the years. This year I think we will 
issue supplies from our warehouses in the neighborhood of over $129 
million which is a considerable increase over last year. So, to answer 
your question directly, in some few places we have small amounts of 
space, nothing great. But we have plans for the next 5 years, which 
include a gradual warehouse expansion program to take care of our 
increased business, principally from the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Hays. The point I was getting at—I happen to know that the 
GPO rents space from you— isn’t it down at Franconia? 

Mr. Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays. Might that not be a solution? If you had a historical 
pattern on some of these things, couldn’t you stock some of these 
items around the country at other places? 

Mr. Daty. Mr. Chairman, on that point, I do not think that we 
have any other locations where we have space forrent. At Franconia, 
the building is about a million square feet and GSA now occupies 
574,000. 

Mr. BLATTENBERGER. 163,617 square feet in Franconia is allotted 
to GPO. 

Mr. Daty. There are other agencies in there. I would say within 
the next 4 or 5 years we are going to have to look for additional space 
in Washington area ourselves. 


COSTS OF PAPER SHIPMENT BY GPO 


Mr. Hays. How much would it cost to ship, for instance, this 
13,000 pounds of paper from Washington into San Francisco, Calif.? 

Mr. Campsety. The Government Printing Office? It would all 
depend. If we could make up a truckload going to California, that 
is one thing. If we cannot, we have to pay the less-than-carload rate 
and it is quite expensive. I do not know what it is, but I would guess 
that it is $6 a hundred pounds. I would say that the carload rate 
would be something in the neighborhood of $3. 

Mr. Hays. Three dollars a hundred would be the carload rate? 

Mr. Campse.i. That would be my guess. I am not familiar with 
specific rates. 

Mr. BLaTTENBERGER. We can check how much it would cost to send 
that out there. 

Mr. Hays. I happened to note that item on there. 

Mr. CampsBevyt. We have found times that we can bid for paper on 
the west coast and here on the east coast and we can buy it including 
the freight for less than we can buy it out there. 

Mr. Hays. That may be. But again I come back to the GSA, 
total of 2,913,000 pounds of some kind of paper in its San Francisco 
warehouse in 1955. If you ship 13,000 pounds out there which came 
from somewhere else 
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Mr. CampBeLt. The paper they have in their warehouse, and I know 
little about their operation, is cut paper. The paper we stock and 
ship, is mostly large size full sheets for printing. 

Mr. Hays. I understand that they do not carry the same kind of 
paper vou do but I still cannot get it through my head why they could 
not, or why, in other words, you could not. I think a lot of this 
shipping back and forth, if there is a study made, could be found to be 
unnecessary. That is my view from just what I heard here today. 
If I am wrong, I will be happy to admit it if you can show me other- 
wise. But up to now nobody has. 


GOVERNMENT ENVELOPES 


Mr. Jones. This just came to my mind: Does GPO supply the 
paper to the contract printer who prints the Government envelopes? 
That is, the return address envelopes? 

Mr. CampsBe.tt. We do not contract for those. The Post Office 
handles that. 

Mr. DunKtE. We now contract for the envelopes. 

Mr. Jones. You furnish the paper? Does the bid include the 
paper? 

Mr. Dunxkte. The bid includes the paper. 

Mr. Jones. All of that is done by one contractor; is it? 

Mr. Dunkue. No, sir. It is done on a formal advertising basis. 
We have numerous contractors throughout the country on it. We 
make our awards by delivery locations to the low bidder for each 
location. 

Mr. Jones. I had gotten the impression somewhere that most of 
that was done at some place in Ohio. 

Mr. Dunkue. One of the larger contractors is in Ohio but that is 
by no means the only contractor. 

Mr. Jones. Are they printing the envelopes on flat sheets and 
making the envelopes from that? 

Mr. Dunxkte. I presume that is the manufacturing process. Most 
of that printing is done while the envelope is being made. 

Mr. Jones. Not after? 

Mr. BLarreNBERGER. I| have been criticized as I have gone around 
the country to printing groups, one in Denver particularly criticized 
me for printing envelopes. I said, we don’t print the envelopes. 
They continued arguing. I said that when I was selling printing if I 
had a customer that wanted 50,000 envelopes, I gave it to an envelope 
man because they can print the envelope while the envelope is being 
made up. Therefore, in the old days vou could get them for 15 cents 
a thousand and it cost the printer $2.50 to print them. 

Mr. Jones. I think it is one place. But you said that you send the 
paper; vou said that the contract price included furnishing the paper. 

Mr. Dunxtue. Contractors furnish their own paper. 

Mr. Jones. According to your specifications or according to Post 
Office specifications? 

Mr. Dunxtpe. That is right. 
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REFERRAL OF BIDS TO JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING 


Mr. Corsert. Mr. Chairman, just one question I wanted to ask 
the gentleman and that is if they believe that the procedure whereby 
you are forced to get bids on items over $500, and they have to come 
in here and be O. K.’d by the Joint Committee on Printing, is there 
enough time lost there that that occasions some of the transshipment? 
If that procedure could be streamlined, like in the Nashville case, you 
indicated that possibly the time element required that you ship the 
paper from here rather than procure it in the area, save the trans- 
shipment and the handling charges and all that sort of thing, is the 
Joint Committee procedure, in other words, so cumbersome that it 
forces you into these time situations? 

Mr. Campse.u. I think not. In that connection, we have an 
arrangement with the Joint Committee, it is a joint resolution—we 
have authority to make purchases of paper on a competitive bid basis 
and report them every 2 weeks, so it does not delay us on that type 
of operation. It is approved—lI do not have one with me—approved 
by the Joint Committee on Printing and signed by the chairman of 
the committee in each case. This is every 2 weeks we submit this 
report of these purchases that are bought on competitive bids that 
are aside from the quarterly contract. We report those every 2 weeks. 

Mr. Corsert. Off the record here just a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hays. We are in the same situation that we are in on unifica- 
tion of the Armed Forces. I have been fighting that battle off and 
on for 9 years to try to get them to use a common supply catalog 
and so on. Since I am not on the committee directly concerned any 
more, I check on it once in a while. I do not think that they have 
accomplished the goal yet. 

The only thing this committee is interested in is whether or not 
this job could be done better by either your agency doing it exclusively 
or GSA, or whether it can best be done the way it is being done now, 
That is the only thing we are interested in. 

I have a couple of more questions. 


NEWSPRINT 


Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, I have one question: Mr. Blatten- 
berger, I understand that the GSA does not use newsprint. 

Mr. BLarreENBERGER. We use a lot of it. 

Mr. Ruopss. Only on the Congressional Record? 

Mr. Buarrenspercer. That is the biggest usage of it, plus the 
internal revenue forms. 

Mr. Ruopes. Are they the two? 

Mr. BuarrenserGcer. And the Federal Register. 

Mr. Ruopes. What else would you use it for? 

Mr. Trew. That is about it. Those are the three main uses. 

Mr. Ruopss. Do you have a great amount of newsprint in storage? 

Mr. Tew. I don’t know what it is at the present time. It is 
something around a million and a half pounds. 

Mr. Ruopes. Is that stored right here in Washington? 

Mr. BLATTENBERGER. Yes, sir. 
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CHARGE ADDED BY GPO FOR PAPER PURCHASED FOR DIRECT SHIPMENT 
TO DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


Mr. Hays. Mr. Blattenberger, why does the GPO add this 10 
percent charge to the cost of paper when it is purchased by the 
Government Printing Office for direct shipment for agencies and 
departments? 

For instance, as I understand it, when you purchase an order of 
paper for direct shipment to one of the agencies, you still charge them 
10 percent. Is that right? 

Mr. BLATrENBERGER. I presume that in the overall picture it has 
been figured out by the Accounting Department that it costs us 10 
percent. That is a practice that has always—lI was surprised when I 
came there that only 10 percent was added on paper. That is the 
only thing that is added. Outside, we figured that if we paid $100 
for paper it cost us $110 by the time we prepared the specifications 
we ordered it, we got it in, we warehoused it, and got it on the press. 
There may be some cases where maybe it shouldn’t be, but in most 
cases it costs that much to handle the paper. 

Mr. Hays. Now, Mr. Dunkle, what about you folks? You don’t 
add that 10 percent on if you buy something for direct shipment to 
an agency, do you? 

Mr. Dun«_e. We do not add any percentage on any of the things 
we sell to the agencies. Funds for operation of our agency are appro- 
priated directly by the Congress. 

Mr. BLaTrENBERGER. We don’t have any funds appropriated for us. 

Mr. Hays. In other words, then, you have to add this 10 percent 
on yours to take care of the costs that you incur? 

Mr. BLatrrenseRGER. That is right. We are supposed to operate 
on a break-even basis. 

Mr. Hays. In other words, the agencies, and for instance, printing 
the Congressional Record, you are paid by the House and Senate for 
that, is that right? 

Mr. Buarrenrercsr. That’s right. That is the only appropria- 
tion we get. We goup before the Appropriations Committee to defend 
our estimate on what we figure the Congress is going to require, but 
we never know. All we can do is base it on past experience. 

Mr. Hays. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hays. Do any members of the committee have any further 
questions? 

There may be some after we study this, some other questions may 
occur that we could possibly get answers to by just asking you to 
reply in writing. If we find that in the transcript there are some 
deficiencies, or any member reading it has further questions, we can 
then make those a part of the record.® 


MIMEOGRAPH PAPER SUPPLIED BY GSA 


Mr. Ruopses. I would like to ask one about mimeograph paper pur- 
chased. Does the House Stationery Room deal with the General 
Services Administration? 

Mr. Jones. No. They buy it direct from the supplier. 


6 See pp. 36-48. 
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Mr. Ruopes. How do prices you pay compare with prices that the 
House Stationery Room pays? Do we have figures? 

Mr. Jones. I do not know whether he has any idea of what the 
House Stationery Room pays for it. 

Mr. Dunxte. I do not have any information on what they pay for 
it. We can give you information as to what our issue prices are in 
the District, but 

Mr. Ruopes. Priced in accordance with the amount you buy, is 
that not true? 

Mr. Hays. That would be a field that the staff could do a little work 
in, Mr. Rhodes. If you will furnish that, we could also find out very 
quickly what the Stationery Room is paying. We might have a little 
savings right here in our own backyard. 

Mr. Jones. What is the smallest quantity of mimeograph paper 
that you would furnish to a department? 

Mr. Dunk ue. One ream if they asked for it. 

Mr. Jones. That small. 

Mr. Dunk te. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Do you make a difference in the price of 1 ream or 20 
reams? 

Mr. Dunxue. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Jonges. The price is just the same, regardless of quantity? 

Mr. Dunxue. That’s correct. 

Mr. Jones. You go to a whole lot of expense on bookkeeping where 
you handle just one ream. 

Mr. Daty. I think I can answer that question, to clear up a point. 
We have for issue from our warehouses a standard price and that 
price prevails all over the United States, the theory being that we 
try to cut down the expense of bookkeeping as much as we can 
After all, the money comes out of one pocket. So we might furnish 
one ream of paper to a forest ranger up in the national forest, of the 
Department of Agriculture, and may furnish 500 reams to the De- 
partment of Agriculture here in Washington. The money is the same. 
So for simplicity of operations, and simplicity of bookkeeping, we 
have a standard price based on a ream or dozen reams or whatever 
the unit of issue is. 

Mr. Jones. You mean that forester would order that paper from 
GSA? 

Mr. Daty. Yes, sin 

Mr. Jonres. You would ship it direct to him? 

Mr. Daty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Not come to the Department of Agriculture to be 
charged to their appropriation? 

Mr. Daty. It will be charged to their appropriation, yes, sir; but 
under our supply system the reason we operate these 12 warehouses 
scattered all over the country is to eliminate the necessity of the 
individual agencies and departments of having secondary distribution 
systems. We run a system comparable to a mail-order house. The 
forest ranger can send us an order for one ax, or an ax handle, and 
so forth—or a ream of mimeograph paper. 

Mr. Jones. You deliver it to him by parcel post? How do you 
pay the postage on it? 

Mr. Day. We pay postage on it, but I would like to check it. 

Mr. Dunkte. That’s right. 
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Mr. Jones. You actually put stamps on it or does it carry a penalty 
mail, or how is it handled? 

Mr. Daty. Under a certain weight we can send it under frank and 
over that we use stamps but I will have to check it. I have forgotten 
this detail. 

Mr. Dunkte. I think up to 4 pounds. 

Mr. Jones. That would be interesting to know how that would 
be handled, and the payment of that postage. Of course, that is 
separate from this study here, but I think some information would 
be helpful there. 

Mr. Hays. We would be happy if you could furnish the committee 
that information especially and send it in. 


GSA STORES STOCK CATALOG 


Mr. Jones. This price list that you have, is that put out in book 
form that would be available to the committee here? 

Mr. Daty. I am very embarrassed that I did not bring one with 
me. I think it is the first time I forgot to put one in our brief case, 
but we publish a catalog similar to a mail order catalog where we 
illustrate some of the items, such as various types of tools and so 
forth. I think the [subcommittee] staff member has a copy. (/ 
copy of Stores Stock Catalog, issued by the Federal Supply Service, 
GSA, was handed to Mr. Daly.) We show the price in that. 

Sears, Roebuck gave us some advice in preparing that. 

Mr. Jones. I think I[ can see some of it. 

Mr. CampsBe.yt. We operate just about the same way. The 10 
percent covers the single ream of paper that we send up to the Lewis- 
burg Penitentiary, or wherever they have them. 

Mr. Hays. Any other questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Lone. No more questions as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Hays. Gentlemen, thank you very much for coming. 

I must say that what we have heard here today has certainly 
been informative and interesting to me and perhaps if you gentlemen 
of the two departments in question think that some good can come 
our of a further study between yourselves, the committee will be 
very happy in having had some little part in helping, encouraging you 
to do it. 

We intend to pursue it further and would like to have a chance 
to study the testimony and the staff study which I have not had a 
chance to go thoroughly over before we do. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, the meeting was adjourned at 3:40 p. m.) 











Questions Direcrep By CHArRMAN Hays TO THE PuBLic PRINTER 
on May 6, 1957, wirh Repties THEerero, UNpER Date or May 24, 
1957 


. Have you prepared, or are you in process of developing, plans for 
the enlargement of GPO paper warehouse space in the District 
of Columbia area? 


Answer.—On July 23, 1956, the chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Printing wrote to the Public Printer as follows: 

At a meeting of the full committee on July 23, 1956, the question of paper 
storage for the Government Printing Office was discussed. 

It was the consensus of opinion of those present that there is an urgent need to 
find ways and means to provide facilities that will be more readily available and 
economical than what are now being used. 

Will you therefore have a study made of the possibility of expanding the North 
Capitol Street Warehouse sufficiently to take care of your needs, and submit such 
plan to the Joint Committee on Printing at your earliest convenience. 


(a) On July 24, 1956, the Public Printer appointed a committee to 
study the Joint Committee on Printing’s proposal outlined in the 
above letter. 

(6) The Public Printer, by letter dated October 1, 1956, advised 
the Joint Committee on Printing of a proposed plan and stated: 

It is therefore requested at this time that, if the general plan has the approval 
of your committee, we be authorized to expend approximately $1,500 with Public 
Buildings Service, General Services Administration, for the preliminary report. 

(c) On February 1, 1957, the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Printing wrote the Public Printer that the Joint Committee on 
Printing at a meeting held on January 31, 1957, approved the request 
of the Public Printer dated October 1, 1956. 

A purchase order was issued to the Public Buildings Service, General 
Services Administration, on February 15, 1957, to ‘Survey and furnish 
preliminary report relative to expanding storage facilities for the 
Government Printing Office.” 

(d) The committee is currently studying the report submitted by 
the General Services Administration with the view of making a final 
recommendation to the Public Printer. 

(e) After the plan is approved by the Public Printer it will be sent 
to the Joint Committee on Printing for their consideration. 

(f) After the plan is approved by the Joint Committee on Printing 
it will be sent to the Appropriations Committee for their consideration 
in order to obtain the authorization and the necessary appropriations, 


2. Ifso, where is it proposed that the additional warehouse space would 
be located, and what would be the approximate cost? 

Answer.—The survey outlined above and the consideration to the 
problem so far are pointed at additional facilities adjacent to the 
present Government Printing Office buildings. From preliminary 
information available at this time the probable cost is estimated to be 
in the vicinity of $6,594,000. 
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3. Why has the Government Printing Office not utilized the procure- 
ment and warehousing facilities of the GSA to a greater extent 
for the supply of paper to the GPO field service offices and 
GPO contractors of Government printing services? 

Answer.—It has been determined that the paper requirements of the 
Government Printing Office field service offices can usually be met 
more economically from stocks available at the Government Printing 
Office or from commercial facilities. When such is not the case 
procurement and warehouse facilities of General Services Administra- 
tion are utilized. 

The reasons why procurement and warehousing facilities of the 
General Services Administration are not utilized in supplying Govern- 
ment Printing Office contractors with paper are as follows: 

(a) The Public Printer is charged with the responsibility of supply- 
ing the printing needs of the Congress and the executive departments. 
To render this service expeditiously and economically he must have 
men, machines, and paper. Any division of this authority with 
another agency would handicap the Public Printer in fulfilling his 
responsibilities. 

(b) A great amount of administrative time and experience is re- 
quired to properly service paper contractors or manufacturers with 
regard to testing, rejecting, emergency use of defective paper at 
penalty, the modification of delivery schedules, and the occasional 
rerouting of mill shipments. 

(c) The need for rejections and penalties, replacements, etc., some- 
times developing only after press production has started, results in 
problems that must be taken care of at once. With divided responsi- 
bility, their satisfactory solution would be almost impossible. 

(d) There would be an intolerable duplication in records, warehouse 
space, storage personnel, testing, ordering and handling if there was 
an added point of responsibility for Government Printing Office paper 
supplies. 


4. You have previously advised that the GPO adds a charge of 10 
percent to the price of paper which is purchased by the GPO 
for direct shipment from the supplier to departments and 
agencies. What percent of cost is added to the price of paper 
which is warehoused by the GPO and delivered to departments 
and agencies in GPO trucks? 

Answer.—This office has recently completed a review of our cost in 
connection with dirert-mill shipments to Government agencies, and 
have established a charge of 5 percent on these paper orders effective 
as of May 24, 1957. <A charge of 10 percent is added to the cost of 
paper warehoused by the Government Printing Office and delivered to 
departments and agencies in Government Printing Office trucks. 
However, a study is now being conducted of this operation, and it 
appears these charges may be reduced to about 8 percent. 
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5. What are the most recent prices of each kind of paper for which the 


GPO has contracts as of the present 3-month period? 
Answer.—A list giving the current prices of each kind of paper on 
contract for the 3-month term ending July 31, 1957, follows: 














Lot | Grade Price 
No. 
4 | Machine-finish book paper Sica eatateomgdetieiens a : : per pound $0. 1304 
§ ii....@0... ; Subd ao Shbatadiedix eS ixecdek do . 1284 
7 ese zi do . 1104 
S .-.do ste ance neha alk le a en a ee. do-__- . 1204 
9 do-_- ‘ «a0 dengblaewdae do . 1104 
12 | English-finish book paper : eee do . 1248 
15 | Machine-finish book end paper__------_-_- hes ~hpeénd aii do-. . 1468 
16 | Offset book paper ; tl eatane ‘ —— . 1428 
f "1254 
17 ES aS ea ehu sed ncdtdis uubhsbameodeedoetay : are 4 do ee 
| . 1280 
| . 1254 
! . 1268 
18 |---- do--- paid tectienaile a : a enidhi do | " 1269 
. 1274 
...do t in chaendtibebed do | . 1372 
5 
do eppbaneet do-- { ° ans 
do-. i s do | . 1263 
5 | Opacified offset book paper aa do 1395 
| Antique book paper ; do . 1328 
do a leieel 7 do | 1268 
eo ; do 245) 
do 4 ; do 
50 percent laid antique book paper-_-_.---- do 
Supercalendered book paper ; do 
do__- : do 
Coated book paper do | 
.do ; , do | 
do- do 
Goldenrod coated book paper 7 7 i do 
Coated book paper do 
Lightweight litho coated book paper. ; do 
Litho coated book paper ade do | . 1680 
9 | Chemical wood white mimeograph paper do 1157 
do do-- . 1257 
5 do-- . ne do 1257 
2 | Chemical wood colored mimeograph paper ; : do | . 1573 
53 | 25 percent mimeograph paper do . 1680 
54 | do : 5 ee AS do . 1760 
55 | do-__. do | . 1770 
6 | Duplicator white copy paper-- ; do | . 1197 
57 ...do ‘ . ‘ ie do . 1297 
58 | .do i do | 1297 
59 | Duplicator colored copy paper Fook bah dae <Gummcabaere do | . 2134 
60 | White writing paper ‘ . ‘ do | . 1495 
61 do do | 1233 
| i 1207 
62 | a roo ee do 4 1247 
1252 
64 ...do do f 1202 
| il . 1203 
1157 
65 do : ‘ . ; do J 1202 
| 1207 
66 do. -_. : : do | . 1297 
67 | do : do____| 1297 
OB isi. 06: .. ee ‘ 5 do { gre! 
69 do ; ; : j do } ‘ 1055 
70 ~--G0 ‘ oT aa? do - 1015 
71 | do do | - 1015 
72 | Colored writing paper -- ; i — do 1540 
73 do E ...do 1397 
74 do do 1357 
75 | White writing paper do | oa 
76 3...__40 j do am 
77 do ss do { pos 
78 do : do 1055 
79 do do | 1223 
81 _._.do ‘ 7 do . 1322 
83 | do . do | . 1575 
90 | 50 percent lithograph-finish map paper do | . 2636 
a1 do do . 2647 
92 | High wet-strength map paper : Een, do f . 1810 
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Lot | Grade Price 
No. | | 
oa | & vena » chart naner or ; . 2789 
93 | 50 percent white chart paper wa seee see per pound \ "9849 
97 | Chemical wood white manifold paper-- do | . 1831 
98 do j do } . 1945 
99 _do ‘ Rida da daha Jes — . 1970 
100 | do ne aS ; do . 1549 
101 Chemical wood colored manifold paper do . 2283 
102 | 25 percent white manifold paper___--__-- ; ' cs do | . 2824 
103 do F es do | . 2974 
104 do ‘ * do | . 3024 
106 | 25 percent white glazed manifold paper__- ; ; . do | . 3195 
108 | Chemical wood white bond paper do | . 1157 
111 | Chemical wood white mimeograph bond paper-_-_. Jake do . 1157 
112 | _do : 4 ; do . 1257 
114 | 25 peresnt white bond paper = / —_ do__..| . 2676 
116 do + biwshinbbutinbinessctes aiuseahddsgetsabudts Shaed oe a . 1978 
117 ...do : pinball sanieia cttiiimdnp alin 4 .do_. . 2178 
118 do ; pietelats ‘ édad bi ckbaiaeodl dd ein a 5 . 2213 
119 do tree ‘ ions a a ——S es . 1843 
120 do Sse wine : ioscuanmieneaeneiirns ual do . 1943 
121 do. ‘ on ee a eens = | . 2043 
125 | 25 percent colored bond paper -...........-...---.......-.- ; ee . 2088 
126 | 25 percent white translucent bond paper----..............- sbcligi nila ile 5 cus . 2166 
128 | 25 percent opacified bond paper ° : ee ...do . 2154 
129 | 25 percent buff opacified bond paper bowl . a s...1 . 2319 
131 | 50 percent white bond paper - — val ie ...do | . 2449 
134 | 100 percent white bond paper---- eotaure a dune au aa” | . 4049 
135 | 100 percent white parchment deed paper._..............--- > Schall kiknh deh te. ies . 4749 
148 | Chemical wood white ledger paper : . : << . 1363 
149 do._- : ‘ Ctdiinn baal . 1387 
150 do-. : : itpeicngaaa . 1387 
151 | Chemical wood colored ledger paper- - -- i d ; ; me cl . 1663 
152 do i wb jeden a6 wi i ‘ nice . 1741 
154 | 25 percent white ledger paper -_-. = , ; ce ee : do. ...| . 1939 
155 | .-do-_- a a db tennindl ints dindchin’ ae ; _do | . 1944 
156 | - do ‘ ameae - .do | . 1987 
176 | 100 percent white ledger paper do | . 4049 
a ae do . 4049 
178 |- do ‘ a do 4149 
182 | Chemical wood white index paper__- snicdsdatnnneue ens Naish 1233 
183 |. do \ arenas bie ..do 1385 
184 |. Gs snstidbss bs dn dd dudnedoditdies ‘. be aided acdid ddan ae . 1520 
185 | Chemical wood colored index paper - - - ten bin teal : ; do 1333 
188 | 25 percent white index paper ath : do 1725 
189 |. do owe . . teeeun a s<ecO | . 1825 
191 | 25 percent colored index paper # : : ..do . 2010 
192 |- do... ‘ shdudeent 2 bins —_ j .do . 2808 
196 | 100 percent cream white index paper. a é do 4222 
200 | White litho-coated cover paper ida obeidd 7s silenced .do | . 187989 
202 | White antique-finish cover paper - - - scan tidal natin : GO. 4: . 1316 
203 | Colored antique-finish cover paper ; weed do . 1699 
okt a i F _ If 398.82 
Se | CRG) TRNOG COVER DMO. oc ao os ick so csececadsnadanddas per thousand sheets 444.50 
206 | Colored laid antique-finish cover paper- ---. . per pound__| . 1699 
213 | Chemical wood manila paper- - - - -- ‘ $5 mee do 2187 
1042 
9 9 kraf ‘ y » . 0962 
218 No. 2 Kraft wrapping paper nomen ‘ : ' . -do | "0962 
} 0962 
219 do 7 ‘ do 1020 
re f . 0982 
220 |. do bigué a é ‘ ‘ 4 do \ "0917 
252 | White gummed paper per thousand sheets 28. 05 
255 | Desk blotting paper per pound . 1388 
256 | Oiled manila tympan paper do : yee 
271 | High-finish chemical wood manila tag board do 1349 
281 | Jute tag board ‘ do | 2520 
282 | Manila cardboard do | 1324 
301 | White railroad board per thousand sheets__| 60. 99 
302 do do 92. 99 
303 do 7 do 133. 50 
304 | Colored railroad board do 65. 69 
305 | Buff railroad board do 128. 75 
307 | Colored wood cardboard per pound __}| L188 
310 | Chemical wood tan board do 1399 
ei | thintuns Diets wo TEN & 1048 
325 | United States postal card paper do 1050 
327 do do 1050 
351 | Red pressboard per thousand sheets 19. 95 
352 Gr Ly pressboard do 21.13 
360 | Newsboard per pound 4795 
366 | Binder’s board do 0706 
367 do do | 7007 
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Do you believe that advantage to the Government could be ob- 
tained if the most commonly used kinds and sizes of paper 
which are not now stocked by GSA were to be made available 
from GSA warehouses in those parts of the country where such 
paper is frequently needed? 

Answer.—It is not believed that advantage to the Government 
would result if additional items of paper not presently stocked by 
General Services Administration were added to several of their regional 
warehouse inventories for the following reasons: 

(a) Experience has shown that to have a sufficiency of coverage in 
the “most commonly used” category, a large number of items would 
be required for each location in many grades, weights, sizes, and colors. 
Even then it is doubtful if there would be any consistency in quantity 
and item requirements and therefore extremely difficult to maintain a 
justifiable inventory level. 

(6) Furnishing paper to commercial printers requires immediate 
administrative action by the Government Printing Office on com- 
plaints or problems in connection with furnished paper. ‘To place a 
third party between the Government Printing Office and the commer- 
cial printer would create an undesirable condition which surely would 
lessen our service to the Government agencies and weaken our relations 
with the commercial printers. 

To divide a one-source inventory into several would surely 
result in a substantial increase in the overall inventory and therefore 
require more wareliouse space and personnel to service it at increased 
cost. 


To your knowledge, do any of the military departments now obtain 
paper from of through the GPO to supply to military depart- 
ment contractors for the printing of technical manuals which 
accompany the delivery of military equipment? 

Answer.—We have no knowledge that any paper supplied the mili- 
tary departments from or through this office is or is not being made 
available for the printing of tec ‘hnical manuals which accompany the 
delivery of military equipment. 

(The following questions pertain to the referenced sections of 
U.S. C., title 44:) 

8. Sec. 5. Standards of paper; advertisements for proposals; samples 
(a) In which newspapers or trade journals does the Public 
Printer now advertise for proposals to furnish the Government 
with paper? 

Answer.—The periodicals most recently used for advertising of our 
paper proposals are— 

Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Mich. 

Chicago Tribune, Chicago, Il. 

The Herald, mie Mass. 

The Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 
Dayton Daily News, Dayton, Ohio. 

Paper Trade Journal, New York, N. Y. 
Paper Mill News, New York, N. Y. 

Paper and Paper Products, New York, N. Y. 
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This list was supplied by the Joint Committee on Printing in their 
letter dated March 25, 1957. 

(b) Does the Government Printing Office also list proposals 
and awards for the purchase of paper in the Synopsis of U. S. 
Government Proposed Procurement, Sales, and Contract 
Awards, which is issued by the Department of Commerce and 

which receives widespread distribution? If not, why? 
Answer.—The Government Printing Office does not list proposals in 
the “Synopsis of U. S. Government Proposed Procurement, Sales, and 
Contract Awards.”’ The time available for bidding does not permit 
effective use of the synopsis for our open-market requirements. The 
contract proposals are mailed to approximately 350 firms, many of 
which are dealers who each service a number of mills. Also the con- 


tract proposals are listed in newspapers and periodicals some of which 
have wide distribution. 


9. Sec. 6. Specifications in advertisements 

(a) How long have the advertisements for proposals to fur- 
nish paper been based on only a 3-month period? 

Answer.—Our contract period was 6 months from July 1, 1935, to 
January 1, 1942. We had 3-month contracts in January and April 
1942, and a 6-month contract on July 1, 1942, and January 1, 1943. 
Beginning July 1, 1943, our contract period has been 3 months except 
for a 4-month contract on January 1, 1955, which was designed to 


postpone our bid opening until the mills had made their contracts 
for pulp. 


(6) Does the price of paper vary much every 3 months? 
Answer.—We are listing the average percentage price changes be- 
ginning with the January 1, 1954, quarterly contracts. 


Jan. 1, 1954 2. 351 Nov: f, 1906s. 3.2. .. 2 t. FE 
Apr. 1, 1954 . ae ; 2: 19:1) Pebx-by IGG: 03 teste Ja +4. 61 
July 1, 1954__- ace 2. BAR MOe 1, BOs oes cca 
Oct. 1, 1954 ce +0. 45} Aug. 1, 1956_- _.. +0. 45 
A BR os ead see te _. +1. 58] Nov. 1, 1956__- weit ge 
May 1, 1955 + 3. 75| Feb. L Ms a nds aly tohaee 6. 93 
Aug. 1, 1955-_ + 7. ¢ 6 | May 1, 1957_-_-...- ates —6. 91 


(c) W i at is has present trend? 
Answer.—The present trend is downward, as shown above. 
10. Sec. 7. Opening bids; bonds 
(a) Who from the GPO usually brings the proposals for 
furnishing paper to the Capitol to be opened in the office of 
the Joint Committee on Printing? 

Answer.—The bid proposals are not received in the Government 
Printing Office. They are mailed directly to the Joint Committee on 
Printing in the Capitol. 

(b) Approximately how many bidders are usually present at 
each bid opening? 


Answer.—There are approximately 25 bidders present at the 
Capitol at each bid opening. 
ll. Sec. 8. Approval of contract; time for performance; bonds 


(a) Have the paper suppliers expressed satisfaction with the 
amounts of time currently allowed for performance? 
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Answer.—Paper suppliers have generally expressed satisfaction with 
the amounts of time currently allowed for production. In a document 
submitted to the principal paper manufacturers approximately 2 
years ago, this question was raised by the Government Printing Office 
and our schedules were overwhelmingly approved by the industry. 

12. Sec. 9. Comparison of paper and envelopes unth standard quality 
(a) It would appear that compliance with the provisions of 
this section may entail considerable storage and_ possibly 
delayed usage of some paper in order that tests which are made 
after delivery of paper may be made. It would also appear 
that additional delayed usage and storage in the case of paper 
which fails to conform to standards of quality may result 
from the provisions of this section which require the Joint 
Committee on Printing to determine the discount deemed 
proper by them to protect the interests of the Government. 
Within the past 2 years, what is the approximate maximum 
quantity of paper which has been stored at any one time 
awaiting tests and acceptance? 


Answer.—This information is not summarized on a daily basis. We 
do have available a breakdown as of the last working day of each 
month. Of the 24 such breakdowns available we have selected the 
one on which the dollar value of the inventory was greatest, assuming 
that this should also show the greatest tonnage. On that day (March 
29, 1957) we had 5,347,775 pounds of paper waiting for test and ac- 
ceptance. 

(6) Approximately how much time is required on an average 
for all of the steps which must be followed, including the physi- 
cal and chemical tests and related procedure, for paper to be- 
come available for use after it is received in the Government 
Printing Office? 

Answer.—We count on an average of 6 working days elapsed time 
from date of delivery to date of availability. 

(c) Whenever tests disclose nonconformance to standards of 
quality and referral must be made to the Joint Committee on 
Printing for determination as to the amount of discount deemed 
proper by them to protect the interests of the Government, 
approximately how much additional time is required on an 
average before the paper becomes available for use? 

Answer.—This can vary. Six working days is considered an average. 
13. Sec. 10. Determination of quality of paper 


Are there many instances of referral to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing because of differences of opinion between the 
Public Printer and contractors respecting quality of paper? 

Answer.—It is my opinion that there are not many instances of 
referral to the Joint Committee on Printing of differences of opinion 
between the Public Printer and paper contractors. My estimate 
would be 10 or 12 a vear. 

(6) What is the nature of most differences of opinion referred 
to the Joint Committee on Printing? 

Answer.—Most differences of opinion are not related to legal 
technical requirements of contracts but to claims made by the con- 
tractor that the paper can be used for the purpose intended, despite 
its failure to meet the specifications. 
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14. Sec. 11. Default of contractors; new contracts and purchase in open 
market 
(a) Are there many instances of contractors failing to comply 
with the terms of their contracts to furnish paper? 
Answer.—There are few instances where the contractor failed to 
comply with the terms of the contracts to a degree necessary to cause 
them to be defaulted. There are considerable instances where the 
contractors failed to comply in some minor detail resulting in penalty 
acceptance and sometimes rejection. 
(6) Which of the contract terms are most frequently not 
complied with? 
Answer.—Delivery, opacity, folding endurance, strength, and acidity 
requirements are those most commonly not complied with. 


15. Sec. 12. Liability of defaulting contractors 


(a) How soon, after a contractor has defaulted, is he again 
permitted to be awarded a contract to supply paper to the 
Government? 

Answer.—No predetermined period has been set. In the rare case 
where default has occurred, the contractor was immediately permitted 
to bid on current requirements. 


16. Suc. 12. Liability of defaulting contractors 


(a) What percentage of paper, included in the last invitation 
for proposals, must necessarily be purchased in open market 
because of insufficient contract coverage? 

Answer.—None. We received 100-percent coverage. 

(6) Do the prices which are paid for paper in open market 
vary much from the prices paid for paper which is supplied 
under quarterly contracts? 

Answer.—Open-market prices tend to reflect the current trend of the 
paper market as related to contract prices. In a period of rising prices, 
open-market prices average higher than contract prices; in a declining 
market, open-market prices are usually lower. Additionally, the 
quantities and delivery requirements are usually different and make 
direct comparison difficult. However, the following comparisons were 
selected for lots of paper on which substantial quantities were pur- 
chased both on contract and open market. 

1. November 1955, to January 1956, rising market. 

Lot 4: Machine-finish book, contract price, $0.1331 per pound. 

Lot 5: Machine-finish book, open-market price, $0.1474 per pound. 

2. August to October 1956, steady market. 

Lot 7: Machine-finish book, contract price, $0.1557 per pound; 
open-market price, $0.1531 per pound. 

Lot 21: Offset book, contract price, $0.1635 per pound; open- 
market price, $0.1584 per pound. 

3. February to April 1957, declining market. 

Lot 7: Machine-finish book, contract price, $0.1320 per pound; 
open-market price, $0.1168 per pound. 

Lot 40: Coated book, contract price, $0.1529 per pound; open- 
market price, $0.1450 per pound. 

(c) When was it last necessary to obtain a production allot- 
ment from ODM to enable the GPO to obtain needed paper? 

Answer.—Our invitation of October 1950, brought very little 
contract coverage, and subsequent open-market offerings resulted in 

93453—57——4 
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only token response. In late December 1950, the National Produc- 
tion Authority assisted us in buying paper under DO—97 orders, and 
by January 5, 1951, we had placed such orders for nearly 7,250, 000 
pounds of paper. Subsequently National Production Authority issued 
directives to mills to furnish a certain quota of their tonnage to the 
Government. The exact date of termination of this procedure is not 
available, but by late 1951 or early 1952 the paper industry had 
arranged on a voluntary basis to meet its quota without recourse to 
directives. 

We have not obtained any allotments from Office Defense Mobil- 
ization; we have had the help of the Department of Commerce, 
Forest Products Division, on many occasions to assist us in obtaining 
our paper. Since the Forest Products Division does not have the 
authority to issue directives, they could only use persuasion to point 
out to the paper mills the need for supplying paper to the Government. 

(d) For what kind of paper was the production allotment 
required? 

Answer.—The 7,250,000 pounds mentioned above included almost 
all classes of paper which we buy, but book and writing papers were 
the most difficult to obtain. 

(e) During calendar year 1956, how many pounds of news- 
print, if any, were necessarily purchased in open market? 

Answer.—Orders were placed for 13,111,050 pounds of newsprint 
during the calendar year 1956. Most of this tonnage was contracted 
for on an annual basis. 

f) What prices have been paid for newsprint since January 
1, 1956? 
Answer.—Prices have ranged from $0.0610 to $0.06995 per pound. 
(g) In addition to the Congressional Record, the Federal 
Register, and instructions for income-tax forms, foc what 

other printing does GPO require the use of newsprint? 

Answer.—Other than the newsprint needed for the Congressional 
Record, the Federal Register and instructions for income-tax forms, 
only a small amount is used by the field service offices and by this 
office for miscellaneous work. 


17. Sec. 14. Purchase of other materials; purchases by departments and 
governmental agencies 


(a) Are waivers ever issued under the authority of this sec- 
tion to authorize departments and agencies to purchase items 
of paper not available from the Government Printing Office? 

Answer.—Yes. In general, waivers are issued for small quantities 
of special items; that is, items of a grade, color, or weight not carried 
in stock by Government Printing Office. Waivers are occasionally 
issued for sizes of regular grades that cannot be economically cut from 
our sizes. 

18. Sec. 35. Annual report of cost of printing, paper, contracts, and 
payments 

(a) To what extent is the report provided by this section 
now furnished to Congress? 

Answer.—(a) The cost of printing and binding is furnished to 
Congress through the medium of budgetary statements. 

(6) With respect to the quantity and cost of printing, paper, con- 
tracts, and payments, there is supplied monthly a reproduction or 
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recapitulation of information previously furnished to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing on a periodic basis. 

1. Quantity: Based on lists of approved orders, term contracts, ete. 

2. Quantity and cost: Based on lists of paid vouchers submitted 
to the Joint Committee on Printing. 

All contracts for paper (term or open market) are approved by 
the committee. 

4. Payments made during the preceding fiscal year are furnished 
in the annual budgetary statements, as well as estimates of our 
ensuing paper requirements. 

(c) The annual report of the Public Printer covers, generally, the 
quantity of work ordered and done, with a general classification for 
each department, establishment, ete., with “this information being 
reported in detail to the Joint ¢ ‘ommittee on Printing. 


19. Sec. 36. Annual estimates; for paper 


a) Is this report still submitted to the Joint Committee on 
Printing? If not, when was it discontinued, and why? 

Answer.—The Joint Committee on Printing accepts the quarterly 
proposals and our semimonthly reports in lieu of annual estimates. 

The Board of Inspection, which includes a representative of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, receives a listing of all receiving tickets 
for paper. 

Annual estimates of our paper requirements are included in the 
budgetary statements. 

We can find no written authorization from the Joint Committee on 
Printing to discontinue the submission of annual reports of our 
requirements for paper. We do not remember the report ever having 
been made. Perhaps, when we advertised term contract for the 
period of 1 year, the quantities contained therein were our reports. 
The procedure we are following has been in effect for so many years 
without any questions being raised that we assume that it has the 
approval of all concerned. 

20. Sec. 49. Examining boards 

(a) Upon receipt of orders for paper which is to be delivered 
outside of the District of Columbia, does the Government Print- 
ing Office determine whether the paper is available from the 
General Services Administration warehouse nearest to the place 
of delivery and so advise the ordering departments and agen- 
cies, or does the GPO accept the paper orders for out-of-town 
delivery without a question? 

Answer.—Agencies or branches outside the Washington area are not 
required to buy from Government Printing Office. We have assumed 
that Government installations throughout the country have their own 
justification to support purchases made from the Government Printing 


Office. 











Questions Drrecrep By CHAIRMAN Hays TO THE COMMISSIONER, 
FEDERAL SupPLy SERVICE, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
on May 27, 1957, Wirn Repiiers THeretro, Unper Date or 
JUNE 17, 1957 


If those provisions of existing law with respect to the procurement 
of paper by and for the Government Printing Office, as con- 
tained in United States Code, title 44, were amended so that 
the Bureau of Federal Supply became responsible for estab- 
lishing contracts to supply the paper needs of the Government, 
including the Government Printing Office, would 

(a) the Public Printer be handicapped in the fulfillment of 
his responsibilities? 

(6) the administrative time and effort required to test, 
reject, accept at discount, modify delivery schedules, or reroute 
mill shipments be increased? 

(c) the cost of record keeping, warehouse space, warehouse 
personnel, testing, procurement, and handling be increased? 

Answer.—As explained to members of your staff during the meeting 

last week with members of my staff, answers to the several parts of 
this question will be based upon the concept that GSA would undertake 
to procure all require ments for the types of paper now included in our 
supply programs. This would include all sheet sizes and is based on 
the principle that it would be preferable to have one agency of the 
Government contract for total quantities of each type of paper. On 
the other hand, we feel there would be no advantage in GSA assuming 
the responsibility for contracting for special types of papers not 
included in our supply programs. With these principles in mind, 
and based upon experience gained in handling total Government 
purchases of many other items, the answers to the several sections of 
question 1 would be in the negative. 


2. Do you believe that advantage to the Government could be ob- 
tained if the most commonly used kinds and sizes of paper 
which are not now stocked by GSA were to be made available 
from GSA warehouses in those parts of the country where such 
paper is frequently needed? 

Answer.—We now stock those kinds and sizes of paper for which 
there is known to be sufficient recurring demand to make it advan- 
tageous to do so. To the extent that requirements for different kinds 
and sizes of paper are recurring and in sufficient quantity to make 
procurement, storage, and issue an economical function, it would be 
advantageous to the Government to make these papers available to 
using agencies through the GSA warehouse system. In addition, we 
believe, providing adequi ute space is available, there may be substan- 
tial savings through using our 12 warehouses as storage and distribu- 
tion points for large quantity shipments of papers needed by the 
Government Printing Office which are not stocked by GSA. These 
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arrangements would have to be worked out carefully over a period of 
time and recognize to the fullest extent the more advantageous method 
of having the paper moved directly from the mill to the use point 
wherever possible. 


3. In addition to listing proposed paper purchases in the Synopsis of 
United States Government Proposed Procurement, Sales, and 
Contract Awards, does the General Services Administration 
also advertise for proposals to furnish paper in newspapers or 
trade journals? 

If so, in which ones are the proposals advertised? 


Answer. _W e do not advertise our requirements for paper in news- 
papers or trade journals, but do utilize extensive bidders mailing lists. 


4. Does the amount of time available for bidding permit effective use 
of the “synopsis” for publicizing the proposed procurement of 
that paper which is obtained on the open market? 

Answer.—Except in cases of emergency requirements, the amount 
of time available for bidding permits effective use of the ‘synopsis’ 
for publicizing a proposed procurement of paper. 


At the hearings on May 1, the Director of the GSA National 
Buying Division stated that “the GSA contracts for stipulated 
amounts of paper at the present day in the bulk items on a 
30-day basis.” If the GSA were to establish contracts for 
supplying the Government’s paper needs, including the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, would it appear advisable to establish 
contracts for estimated 3-month periods such as has been done 
by the Government Printing Office since July 1, 1943? 

Answer.—A study is now being made to determine possible changes 

and modifications in the method of contracting for paper items cur- 
rently carried in our warehouses. Our objective, if feasible, is to 
enter into contracts for specific periods of time which would be so 
designed as to assure availability to our regional offices as ordered 
within known specific delivery times. Careful coordination between 
our requirements and mill production will be required to accomplish 
this effectively. Any conclusions reached as a result of our current 
study would need to be reevaluated in the light of the increased quan- 
tity which would be required in the event we assume responsibility 
for contracting for the requirements of the Government Printing 
Office for the types of paper now included in our programs. 


Are there many instances of GSA contractors failing to comply 
with the terms of their contracts to furnish paper? If so, 
which of the contract terms are most frequently not complied 
with? 

Answer.—There are relatively few instances where GSA contractors 
failed to comply with the terms of their contracts to furnish paper. 
Of these, minor failures to meet delivery schedules account for the 
majority. 

How soon, after a contractor has defaulted, does the GSA again 
permit him to be awarded a contract to supply paper to the 
Government? 

Answer.—It is our practice to consider the past performance of 

suppliers as awards for new contracts are being considered. We have 
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found that much difficulty can be eliminated through conferences 
with suppliers who either have defaulted or have unsatisfactory 
performance records to point out the instances of unsatisfactory 
performance and need for improvement. However, if poor per- 
formance continues, we then withhold award of future contracts. 


8. Has the GSA received assistance from the NPA, ODM, or Forest 
Products Division of the Department of Commerce to obtain 
needed production quotas in the fulfillment of Government 
paper procurement? 

Answer.—We have not received assistance from the NPA, ODM, 
or Forest Products Division of the Department of Commerce since 
the Korean war to obtain needed production quotas in the fulfillment 
of our paper requirements. There was a meeting with the Forest 
Products Division when kraft paper was in short supply, but no 
official action was taken. 

9. How frequently are the prices of paper which are listed in the GSA 
Stores Stock Catalog adjusted? 

Answer.—Prices of paper items listed in the GSA Stores Stock 
Catalog are adjusted regularly twice a year concurrently with the 
issue of each new catalog. Unusual price changes in the market, 
both up and down, are reflected as interim changes in the Stores 
Stock Catalog through special amendment as warranted. 


APPENDIX 
STAFF STUDY 

ON THE 
PROCUREMENT AND SUPPLY OF PAPER 
FOR 


PRINTING, DUPLICATING, AND OFFICE USE 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


PREPARED BY THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO STUDY FEDERAL PRINTING AND 
PAPERWORK, 
OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 
(Pursuant to H. Res. 262, 84th Congress, and H. Res. 128, 
85th Congress) 
APRIL 25, 1957 
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PROCUREMENT AND SUPPLY OF PAPER FOR PRINTING, 


DUPLICATING, AND OFFICE USE IN THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


CONGRESSIONAL SUPERVISION OvER THE PROCUREMENT OF PAPER 
FoR Purtic PRINTING 


The requirement that Congress exercise supervision over the pro- 
curement of all paper which may be needed for the execution of the 
public printing stems from the act of August 26, 1852. This act, 
which established the position of the Superintendent of Public Print- 
ing, also provided that he would— 
advertise annually in one or more newspapers of general circulation in the cities 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, New Orleans, 
Louisville, and Cincinnati, for the space of sixty days prior to the first of Decem- 
ber, for sealed proposals to furnish the Government of the United States all paper 
which may be necessary for the execution of the public printing, of quality and 
in quantity to be specified in the said advertisements from year to year. He shall 
open such proposals as may be made, in the presence of the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The act of August 26, 1852, also provided that— 


It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of Public Printing to deliver the 
paper for the printing of the United States upon the requisition of the Public 
Printer or Public Printers and to charge him or them therewith. 

At the time of the enactment of this law, each House of Congress 
elected its own ‘Public Printer,’ who performed the public printing 
for which he or they were elected, and such printing for the executive 
departments and bureaus of the Government as may be delivered to 
the Superintendent of Public Printing for accomplishment by the 
“Public Printer” or “Public Printers.”’ 

The joint resolution of June 23, 1860, which authorized the Super- 
intendent of Public Printing to purchase an existing commercial 
printing establishment, which in 1861 became known as the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, followed generally the above-cited procedure for 
the procurement of paper; however, this resolution provided that the 
Joint Committee on Printing for the two Houses of Congress should 
“agree and fix upon a standard of paper for the printing of congres- 
sional documents” and that the proposals made for supplying ‘‘paper 
which may be necessary for the execution of the public printing” 
should be opened by the Superintendent of Public Printing in the 
presence of the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. 

The title of “Superintendent of Public Printing” was discontinued 
in 1867, when the head of the Government Printing Office became 
known as “Congressional Printer.’”’ In 1876, this title was changed to 
“Public Printer.’ 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PuBLIC PRINTER AND THE JOINT Com- 
MITTEE ON PRINTING RELATING TO THE PROCUREMENT OF PAPER 


The prevailing requirement that sealed proposals to furnish paper 
and envelopes, submitted in response to invitations published by the 
Public Printer, be opened in the presence of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, existed even prior to the enactment of the 1895 printing law. 
The subsequent awarding of contracts for furnishing paper is done 
with the approval of the Joint Committee on Printing, under the 
authority of the same law. The present membership of the Joint 
Committee on Printing consists of the chairman and two members of 
the Committee on Rules and Administration of the Senate and the 
chairman and two members of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion of the House of Representatives. The responsibilities of the 
Public Printer for procuring paper under the direction of the Joint 
Committee on Printing are succinctly set forth in the following sec- 
tions of title 44, United States Code: 


Sec. 4. Joint Committee on Printing; remedying neglect or delay in public printing 

The Joint Committee on Printing shall have power to adopt and employ such 
measures as, in its discretion, may be deemed necessary to remedy any neglect, 
delay, duplication, or waste in the public printing and binding and the distribution 
of Government publications. 


Sec. 5. Standards of paper; advertisements for proposals; samples 


The Joint Committee on Printing shall fix upon standards of paper for the 
different descriptions of public printing and binding, and the Public Printer shall, 
under their direction, advertise in one newspaper or trade journal, published in 
each of six cities, for sealed proposals to furnish the Government with paper, as 
specified in the schedule to be furnisbed applicants by the Public Printer, setting 
forth in detail the quality and quantities required for the public printing. And 
the Public Printer shall furnish samples of the standard of papers fixed upon to 
applicants therefor who shall desire to bid. 

Sec. 6. Specifications in advertisements 

The advertisements shall specify the minimum portion of each quality of paper 
required for either 3 months, 6 months, or 1 year, as the Joint Committee on 
Printing may determine; but when the minimum portion so specified exceeds, 
in any case, 1,000 reams, it shall state that proposals will be received for 1,000 
reams Or more. 


Sec. 7. Opening bids; bonds 


The sealed proposals to furnish paper and envelopes shall be opened in the 
presence of the Joint Committee on Printing and the contracts shall be awarded 
by them to the lowest and best bidder for the interest of the Government; but 
they shall not consider any proposal which is not accompanied by a bond with 
security or certified check in the amount of $5,000 guaranteeing that the bidder 
or bidders, if his or their proposal is accepted, will enter into a formal contract 
with the United States to furnish the paper or envelopes specified; nor shall any 
proposal from persons unknown to them be considered unless accompanied by 
satisfactory evidence that the person making the proposal is a manufacturer of or 
dealer in the description of paper or envelopes proposed to be furnished. 


Src. 8. Approval of contract; time for performance; bonds 


No contract for furnishing paper shall be valid until it has been approved by 
the Joint Committee on Printing. The award of each contract for furnishing paper 
shall designate a reasonable time for its performance. The contractor shall give 
bond in such amount as may be fixed by, and to the approval of, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Sec. 9. Comparison of paper and envelopes with standard quality 

The Public Printer shall compare every lot of paper and envelopes delivered 

by a contractor with the standard of quality fixed upon by the Joint Committee 


on Printing, and shall not accept any paper or envelopes which does not conform 
to it in every particular: Provided, however, That any lot of delivered paper or 
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envelopes which does not conform to such standard of quality may be accepted 
by the Joint Committee on Printing at such discount as, in its opinion, may be 
sufficient to protect the interests of the Government. 


Sec. 10. Determination of quality of paper 


In case of difference of opinion between the Public Printer and any contractor 
for paper respecting its eee the matter of difference shall be determined by 
the Joint Committee on Printing, and the decision of said joint committee shall 
be final as to the United States, 


Sec. 11. Default of contractor; new contracts and purchase in open market 


If any contractor shall fail to comply with his contract, the Public Printer shall 
report such default to the Joint Committee on Printing, and he shall, under the 
direction of the committee, enter into a new contract with the lowest, best, and 
most responsible bidder for the interest of the Government among those whose 
proposals were rejected at the last opening of bids, or he shall advertise for new 
proposals, under the regulations hereinbefore stated; and during the interval which 
may thus occur he shall, under the direction of the Joint Committee on Printing, 
purchase in open market, at the lowest market price, all paper necessary for the 
publie printing. 


Sec. 12. Liability of defaulting contractor 


In case of the default of any contractor to furnish paper, he and his sureties 
shall be responsible for any increase of cost to the Government in procuring a 
supply of such paper which may be consequent upon such default. The Public 
Printer shall report every such default, with a full statement of all the facts in the 
ease, to the General Counsel for the Department of the Treasury, who shall 
prosecute the defaulting contractor and his sureties upon their bond, in the district 
court of the United States in the district in which such defaulting contractors 
reside. 


Sec. 13. Purchase of paper in open market 


The Joint Committee on Printing may authorize the Public Printer to make 
purchases of paper in open market whenever they may deem the quantity required 
so small or the want so immediate as not to justify advertisement for proposals. 


Sec. 14. Purchase of other materials; purchase by departments and governmental 
agencies ‘ 

The Joint Committee on Printing may permit the Public Printer to authorize 
any executive department or independent office or establishment of the Govern- 
ment to purchase direct for its use such printing, binding, and blankbook work, 
otherwise authorized by law, as the Government Printing Office is not able or 
suitably equipped to execute or as may be more economically or in the better 
interest of the Government executed elsewhere. 


Sec. 35. Annual report of cost of printing, paper, contracts, and payments 

The Public Printer shall, on the first day of each regular session, report to 
Congress the exact condition and the quantity and cost of all printing, binding 
lithographing, and engraving; the quantity and cost of all paper purchased for 
the same; a detailed statement of all proposals and contracts entered into for the 
purchase of paper and other materials, and for lithographing and engraving; of 
all payments made, during the preceding year, under his direction; of the quantity 
of work ordered and done, with a general classification thereof, for each depart- 
ment, and a detailed statement of each account with the departments or public 
officers; a classified detailed statement of the number of hands employed and the 
sums paid to each; and such other information touching all matters connected 
with the printing office as may be in his possession. 


Sec. 36. Annual estimates; for paper 


The Public Printer shall, at the beginning of each session of Congress, submit 
to the Joint Committee on Printing estimates of the quantity of paper of all 
descriptions which will be required for the public printing and binding during 
the ensuing year. 


Sec. 49. Examining boards 
The Deputy Public Printer, the Superintendent of Printing, and a person 
designated by the Joint Committee on Printing, shall constitute a board to ex- 


amine and report in writing on all paper delivered under contract, or by purchase 
or otherwise, at the Government Printing Office. The Deputy Public Printer, 
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Superintendent of Binding, and a person designated by the Joint Committee on 
Printing shall constitute a board to examine and report in writing on all material, 
except paper, for the use of the bindery. The Deputy Public Printer, the Super- 
intendent of Printing, and a person designated by the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing shall constitute a board of condemnation, who, upon the call of the Public 
Printer, shall determine the condition of presses and other machinery and material 
used in the Government Printing Office, with a view to condemnation. 
Sec. 225. Paper and envelopes for departments, establishments, or services of 
Government 

The Public Printer is authorized to procure, under direction of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, as provided in sections 5 to 12 of this title, and furnish on 
requisition paper and envelopes (not including envelopes printed in the course of 
manufacture) in common use by two or more departments, establishments, or 
services of the Government in the District of Columbia, and reimbursement 
therefor shall be made to the Public Printer from appropriations or funds available 
for such purpose; paper and envelopes so furnished by the Public Printer shall not 
be procured in any other manner thereafter. 


In support of the proposed legislation which, after enactment, be- 
came section 225 of United States Code, title 44, Public Printer George 
H. Carter, on April 17, 1924, made the following statement at the 


hearings held by the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives 





We have several other items of legislation that we would like to submit. There 
is one relating to the question of procuring paper, which I am presenting here 
at the unanimous request of the Interdepartmental Conference on Printing, of 
which I am also the chairman. Now, paper is bought in the Government service 
either through our office or through the General Supply Committee. The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office buys 10 times more paper than any other Government 
department, and we always get it, in that quantity basis, at much less cost than 
the other departments have to pay. The departments should be able to procure 
paper through the Government Printing Office instead of being required to buy 
on the General Supply Committee’s schedules. This proposal has the endorse- 
ment of the Interdepartmental Conference on Printing, which is an organization 
under the Bureau of the Budget. 

It would result in a very substantial saving in the procurement of paper. We 
made a comparison upon the basis of 3 million pounds of paper a short time ago, 
which showed a saving of $52,000 over the General Supply Committee’s schedules. 

It would cost approximately $18,000 to handle and cut this paper to stationery 
sizes, so that the net saving would be about $34,000 on that quantity of paper. 
We could handle that paper without any additional increase on the force. There 
would be a small expense in connection with the handling and cutting of the 
paper by our warehouse. 

This paper could be bought under one set of Government specifications. There 
is some difference between the General Supply Committee’s specifications and 
ours at present. Under this arrangement all of the paper would be tested by our 
laboratory. As it is now the General Supply Committee merely awards contracts 
for the paper. The departments make the purchases, and whether the deliveries 
are tested or not depends upon the individual equipment and desire of the depart- 
ment or bureau. 

We have made many analyses of paper bought by departments under the 
General Supply Committee which showed, for instance, that where its contracts 
called for 50 percent rag paper there had been deliveries accepted of ail-wood paper. 
I do not believe there was any improper motive in this, but it was simply because 
of lack of facilities to make the proper tests. Under our plan we could store the 
paper in one warehouse which would result in great economy. 

The enactment of the above cited provisions of section 225, United 
States Code, title 44, on June 7, 1924, established an additional 
responsibility for the Government Printing Office in that the Public 
Printer was required to procure and supply, under the direction of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, blank paper and envelopes ' (not includ- 

! Envelopes printed in the course of manufacture were purchased direct from the manufacturers under 
contracts made by the Postmaster General (39 U. 8. C. 355) until July 1, 1954. Since that date, the GSA 


has procured envelopes under the authority of sec. 201 (a) of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended. 
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ing envelopes printed in the course of manufacture) in common use by 
two or more departments, establishments, or services of the Govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia. Prior to this time, the departments 
and agencies procured blank paper for their needs directly from sup- 
pliers in accordance with specifications and under contracts prepared 
by the General Supply Committee; however, the Public Printer had 
previously accepted requisitions from departments and agencies for 
paper carried in his stock. 

To implement the provisions of section 225, United States Code, 
title 44, the Public Printer has included the following statement in 
the blank paper and miscellaneous supplies catalog which is issued by 
the Government Printing Office: 


REGULATIONS 


1. Every Government purchasing agency in the District of Columbia is re- 
quested to furnish promptly to the Public Printer a copy or quarterly report of 
every order for the purchase of paper and of envelopes not printed in the course 
of manufacture which are procured from sources other than the Government 
Printing Office. From the orders and reports, the Publie Printer will determine 
whether such paper and envelopes are in common use by two or more departments, 
establishments, or services of the Government in the District of Columbia; and, 
if any item thereof can be furnished by the Public Printer, it will be included in 
the next printed catalog of the Government Printing Office. 

2. Paper and envelopes not covered by this printed catalog must not be pro- 
cured commercially without prior authorization by the Public Printer, 

The Government Printing Office blank paper and miscellaneous 
supplies catalog, under the heading “Departmental Printing and 
Binding—Distribution of Publications,” also cites the following sum- 
mary of opinion A—22657 of the Comptroller General of May 10, 1928 
(7 Comp. Gen. 712), which was contained in a Manual of Laws, 
Regulations, Decisions, etc., published by the Joint Committee on 
Printing in 1939: 

(60) Paper, envelopes, inks, glues, and other supplies.—Such supplies listed by 
the Government Printing Office on its schedules must be procured from the 
Government Printing Office. Purchases for field use may be made otherwise if 
they can be procured cheaper for delivery in the field than from the Government 
Printing Office, taking into consideration the cost of packing and transportation. 


INCREASED UsaGe or PAPER BY THE GOVERNMENT 


When the provisions of section 5 of United States Code, title 44, 
were enacted in 1895, requiring the Public Printer to procure the paper 
needed by the Government, there was relatively little paper used by 
the Government other than that required by the Government Printing 
Office for printing purposes. Muimeograph machines, which had 
appeared only a few years prior to 1895, then consumed an insignifi- 
cant part of all paper used by the Government. Multigraph machines 
appeared in 1901. Gelatin and spirit duplicators followed; however, 
since the enactment of the provisions of section 225, United States 
Code, title 44, in 1924, numerous duplicating machines such as Dry- 
lith, Rotaprint, Multilith, Davidson, ete., employing the offset print- 
ing principle, in addition to several makes of stencil duplicating 
machines, have been introduced and given widespread application. 
The extensive use of duplicating machines of all kinds has greatly 
increased the consumption of paper throughout the Government, and 
has substantially increased the percentage of paper used by depart- 
ments and agencies as related to the amount of paper required for 
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actual printing by the Government Printing Office. A substantial 
amount of all the paper procured by the Government Printing Office 
is subsequently sold by that office to Government departments and 
agencies for use on duplicating machines and for office use. 

Another reason for the large volume of paper procurement by the 
Government Printing Office stems from the commercial procurement 
by that office of large amounts of printing services from commercial 
sources. This policy, which was necessarily adopted during World 
War II, has been continued to the extent that approximately one- 
third of all printing currently requisitioned from the Government 
Printing Office is subsequently procured by that office from commer- 
cial sources. In most instances of commercial procurement, the 
Government Printing Office supplies paper, procured in accordance 
with the provisions of the 1895 ) printing law, which is delivered to and 
issued from GPO warehouses in the W ashington, D.C., area to numer- 
ous and widespread contractors of Government printing services. In 
a few instances, the Government Printing Office orders paper shipped 
directly from supplyi ing mills to the printing contractors. 

The extent to which the Government Printing Office procures, ware- 
houses, and issues paper to its printing contractors and to Govern- 
ment departments and agencies is set forth on pages 57 to 73. 


VoLuME OF PapEeR PROCURED 


To develop information for analysis and appraisal of existing prac- 
tices with respect to the procurement, warehousing, and distribution 
of paper required by the Government, Subcommittee Chairman Hays 
addressed letters of inquiry to the heads of those departments and 
agencies which procure large quantities of paper, namely, the General 
Services Administration, the Government Printing Office, the De- 
partment of Defense, and the United States Information Agency. 
Similar letters of inquiry were not directed to the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, which for the most part is engaged in the manufacture 
of currency, bonds, and stamps; nor was information obtained from 
the Central Intelligence Agency, because of their special requirements. 

The amounts of printing, duplicating, and office paper purchased 
during calendar year 1955 by the reporting agencies are as follows: 


’ 1 a 
Department or agency Open market | | Contract | Total 
(pounds) (pounds) | (pounds 


i { 
Department of Defense: | 


Department of the Army ceca OCA Eu | 35,972, 492 2, 565, 121 38, 537, 613 
Department of the Navy (Marine Corps) ----- uirded 636, 507 636, 507 
General Services Administration 2, 452,960 | 35, 293, 810 37, 746, 770 
Government Printing Office - = ‘ | 54,601,489 | 132, 266,266 | | 186, 867, 755 
U.S. Information Agency - _- a anaall 7, 039, 843 | 5 } 7, 039, 843 
Total __- “ sickoataren ee Gai esate rion: ance isi 100, 703, 291 170, 12! 197 270, 828, 488 


| In addition, the following amounts of paper were purchased on a sheet basis: 


Method purchased: Number sheets 
Open market Rintvenmiedes - pulctaipiie eae hana 496, 700 
Contract_....--- eekaee sues hia dotkotaatans 1, 681, 100 


Total. pial jose Soady , 2, 177, 800 
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Of the total amount of paper purchased by the General Services 
Administration during the period covered by this report, 2,921,457 
pounds were obtained by that agency from the Government Printing 
Office. 

Detailed information showing the amounts of each kind of paper 
purchased by each of the reporting agencies, including the points 
from which the paper was shipped, the locations of warehouses re- 
ceiving the paper, and other related data is shown under the appro- 
priate heading for each of these agencies. 


PROCUREMENT AND SUPPLY OF PAPER BY THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE 


The Government Printing Office reported the purchase of the fol- 
Jowing amounts and kinds of paper during calendar year 1955: 


Kind of paper Total pounds Kind of paper Total pounds 
Newsprint_-_-_-___---- es S PR ROR Re PA on nce ce ee YY 
Machine-finish book______ 10, 360, 092 | Cover_____- a 
English-finish book _ __ ee ty gh ere 941, 866 
Machine-finish book end 117, 000} Kraft____- ; a-una- 3,00 Goe 
Offset book_________.____ 39, 678, 936] Blotting 5 a 212, 216 
Opacified offset book _-_-_-_ - 1, 291, 408} Wallet board = 10, 500 
Antique book sn iaian he 781, 718) Tagboard ere SCL eri $31,918 
Laid antique book 4 Be 52, 000 | Cardboard____- 2c ae 1 SS 
Supercalendered book _--- 2, 348, 500 | Tanboard pe eee . 948, 814 
Geased book........... 5, 349, 670 | United States postal card__ 18, 429, 320 
Lithocoated book- 1, 315, 000 | Folding bristol seta 41, 000 
Chemical wood mimeo- Newsboard opm manatee. ie 

apn. ..... “ 2, 029, 416 | Binder’s board_________-_- 865, 321 
Mimeograph__- eee ek eee 111, 943 
Duplicator copy__-___..-- 2, 893, 401 | Tissue Fe a me nce 4, 050 
Ne mad 53, 481, 506} Plate wiping..__________-- 8, 234 
RE eae 1, 580, 377 | Boxboard Bs ce eOe 19, 100 
Chart ee 43 154, 635 | Mono keyboard _ wap) 70, 000 
Mmanttold.......- _... 1,679, 695} Manila tympan —- 32, 463 
Seer __..... 8, 484, 256} Gummed paper ius 442 
Ledger_____- : , oan, 4,836,571 


In addition to the above, the following items were purchased on a 
sheet basis: 


Kind of paper Total sheets Kind of paper Totat sheets 


Cloth-lined cover_______-_-- 62, 500 | Gummed paper -_ - -----_---- 1, 649, 000 
Railroad board_-__.._-_---- 275, 300 | Preesboards 2.2. 222s 2c.cs 191, 000 


The amounts of paper purchased under the provision of quarterly 
contracts and in open market during this period are as follows: 


Total pounds of all paper purchased under contract 


Total pounds of paper purchased on quarterly contracts__-__- .... 132, 266, 266 
Total sheets purchased on quarterly contracts cam 1, 681, 100 
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Total pounds of all paper purchased in open market 


Total pounds of all paper purchased on open market contracts____ 54, 601, 489 
Total sheets purchased on open market contracts_._.___________-- 496, 700 


The following GPO warehouses and branch offices received paper 

during this period directly from GPO paper suppliers: 
1. GPO proper, Washington, D. C. 
2. GPO Franconia warehouse, Franconia, Va. 
3. GPO field service office, Chicago, Ill.’ 
4. GPO field service office, New York, N. Y.? 

The following quantities of each kind of paper procured by the 
Government Printing Office during calendar year 1955 were reported 
to have been delivered directly to GPO warehouses and branch offices 
from GPO paper suppliers as indicated: 


| Pounds received in each GPO warehouse or branch office ! 
| F et a “ 
| GPO, Wash-| GPO, Fran-| GPO, | 


Kind of paper or board 





GPO, New 
jington,D.C.} conia, Va. | Chicago field| York field 
service office | Service office 

in a Retest “ —|— paaioneyiions —|— waned 
Writing 5 ic oe del |} 31,439,209 | 18, 466,069 |... bsdenacaatcoulie 
tl Re nae ptidiememeaeal 3, 388, 529 2, 644, 268 |.____ -| 
Duplicator copy Ms ata | 658, 803 999, 028 | 
Manifold st inebig oe 653, 969 892, 021 | 
Mimeograph- 1, 267, 882 | 2, 346, 216 
Offset book 15, 518, 744 13, 624, 458 178, 500 
Postal ecard 12, 585, 664 | 3, 477, 331 | 
Machine finish book -- -_- 7, 747, 119 | 3, 990, 898 | _. : a 
Newsprint - _-_- 4, 781, 252 3, 503, 582 | 336, 344 | 23, 468 
Coated book. .- | 3,422,474 RE Science eae 
Map. De encatematn | 236, 660 3, 728, 834 |- 
ae ai aceiebicaie tn blceladadiacts | 2,873, 109 2, 315, 947 | eas = 
a ce ae ee } 2, 981, 187 1, 781, 720 Z 
Supercalendered book - ----- pa maki nen-aciesighbhaiaine manne 956, 627 | .- 
Bristol ___- adie ee ne dm enemares al 1, 188, 204 777, 374 |. | - 
Antique book --- ; : = 1, 089, 835 418, 289 : ; | 
Cover..._- 3 =i es uae | 901, 578 727, 849 |_. bea sg ae 
ec ; ere 906, 915 |. ; 1, 467 
Cardboard... a 633, 638 | 267, 575 
Newsboard.__...__.._---- Sieahies --| 1,068, 115 26, 105 |. ; 
Bindersboard 9 gkee tenia 1, 399, 376 |____- | 
Manila______-_--- feta } 912, 435 | 279, 249 | 
Chart ; . “ a anal 81, 060 493, 824 | 
Tanboard__.-.--- | 300, 541 pares 
PING i623 i0s5 06554 | ME. on cb dads } 
jumemneg ; . =... ..-. ‘ el 202, 650 Paes 
Tagboard_-__.__-- se eh di ail 149, 719 27, 870 | 
ne chorcess ss ae bs ate ie . 78, 464 97, 300 
Miscellaneous---_- Rides Sane 288, 639 : 





| 





1 This information was compiled from the receiving tickets of stock received and accepted. There are 
some variations from the total quantities shown above which were compiled from records of orders placed, 
due to the time lag between orders placed and shipments received, and also due to stock reeeived but held 
for testing prior to acceptance and inclusion in inventory. 


2 All field service offices purchased paper in job lots from small individual paper merchants and/or the 
General Services Administration in their respective localities. These small quantity sources have not 
been considered as regular GPO suppliers in the same sense as mill sources but the poundage of paper from 
these two sources is listed below. This poundage has been included in the foregoing table. 








| 
Pounds purchased locally by field services Local mer- | GSA 
chants | 
Chicago field service ac : ; | 39, 008 5, 835 
Denver field service office shai eapcis | 4, 161 183, 081 
New York field service office 26, 927 | F ' 
San Francisco field service-_- = 27, 068 | 3, 066 


Seattle field service office ae : 113, 285 10, 450 
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The following inventories of paper on hand in each GPO warehouse 
and branch office, together with the maximum and minimum inven- 
tories in each during the year, were reported as follows: 











| | | 
Location Beginning End Maximum ! | Minimum ! 

| } 
GPO proper Saas 9, 788, 210 | 9, 159, 920 10, 335, 766 7, 479, 645 
Franconia warehouse. neoctis i ; 9, 727,202 | 12,143,114 15, 641, 182 6, 275, 182 
Chicago field service office 346, 735 | 142, 288 409, 325 137, 042 
Denver field service office_- 103, 380 82, 680 113, 270 82, 680 
San Francisco field service office _- 103, 062 | 46, 549 103, 062 | 46, 549 
New York field service office - _- 119, 790 | 108, 322 397, 775 93, 326 
Seattle field service office_ 41, 000 | 30, 500 61, 000 22, 000 





1 Poundage shown does not include paper awaiting tests. 


The different kinds of paper purchased by the Government Printing 
Office during calendar year 1955 were reported as having been shipped 
from supply points to GPO warehouses and branch offices as shown 
in the following quantities: 


Paper shipped to GPO warehouses or branch offices during calendar year 1955 














To (GPO warehouses)— To GPO 
From (supply point)— as — mins Se hat ca branch 
| offices 
Franconia, Va. | GPO 
— ~ — — — — — | — Ee 
WRITING PAPER 
District of Columbia z 509 | 
Louisiana: Jay 2, 615, 000 2, 866, 672 | 
Maine: 
Bangor... 487, 139 $13, 353 | = 
Lincoln | ; 3 42, 333 | 
Maryland: 
Baltimore... _- | 362 | 
Luke. _- ; | 1, 340, 749 | 1, 843, 333 a 
Massachusetts: | 
Adams... 65, 078 212, 749 ‘ 
Fitchburg ; 425, 785 | 2, 327, 009 | 
Holyoke... ; 41, 450 | 226, 960 | 
Zylonite.. 89, 461 | 30, 621 | 
Michigan: 
Parchment - -- 371, 216 | 260, 336 
Kalamazoo - -- 850, 393 | 2, 981, 258 See 
New Hampshire: Bennington : 99, 776 | 608, 321 a ae 
New York: | | 
Au Sable Forks 72, 904 | 115, 794 | a 
Lyons Falls__- ; | | 40, 076 | ae, 
New York ia 34, 794 | 69, 948 Sti 
Newton Falls. aad 239, 771 | 360, 753 ape 
Niagara Falls. ‘ 5, 203, 013 | 10, 212, 216 | ; 
North Tonawanda : 322, 996 | 104, 750 | rs 
Ohio: Middletown Java icaieteat 626, 949 ae 
Pennsylvania: | 
Erie. __- 128, 438 | 425, 863 “a3 
Modena. _ _- 395, 018 | 479, 431 | iS 
Roaring Springs- _. 264, 024 | 401, 725 |... .- sain 
Tennessee: Kingsport 276, 492 324, 388 Sais 
Virginia: 
Covington : pitecaociieal 4, 289, 642 4, 678, 941 aa 
Franklin ___- cel liiaciaell 69, 156 | 628, 955 | 
Richmond : iia 176, 727 | wien 
Wisconsin: | 
Neenah... -_- ‘ ‘ ; nate | 107, 366 72, 938 | Sodils 
Nekoosa--. -- - al 62, 358 ‘adic 
Rothschild... __.- x aeommwl 638, 969 | 206, GBF Fokcsec ok 
Total_..... ere pena ck I ae ei ee | 18, 428,630 | 31, 390, 265 |... --.._.- 
93453—57—_—5 
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Paper shipped to GPO warehouses or branch offices during calendar year 1955—Con., 











| To (GPO warehouses)— | To GPO 
From (supply point)— See ee | branch 
| | | offices 
| Fr anconia, Va. | GPO | 
.. | 
BOND PAPER Ss | 
District of Columbia_____- Skit Mek oh ox cnalbnsabedase 3, 324 | yi 
Massachusetts: | 
Adams ._. 21, 798 | . 
Dalton | 32 
Holyoke__ . 14, 950 | i 
Turners Falls_- 22, 424 e 
Zylonite 52, 410 
Michigan: Kalamazoo-- 2, 083, 355 2, 223, 005 
New York: New York | 179 19, 076 
Ohio: 
- 1yton 439, 845 525, 291 
xeello_ | 55, 87: 342, 189 Y 
Wisconsin: 
A ppleton 42, 229 22, 527 
Port Edwards 1, 131, 965 9, 027 : 
Total- 3, 776, 244 3, 234, 255 : 
DUPLICATOR COPY PAPER 
District of Columbia 107 
Maine: Bangor 37, 210 101, 829 
Michigan: Kalamazoo... 312, 508 147, 787 
New York: Cohoes 1, 440 
Pennsylvania: Erie 649, 311 348, 828 
Virginia: Norfolk 1, O80 
Wisconsin: Merril 57, 840 
Total 999, 029 | 659, 211 
MANIFOLD PAPER 
District of Columbia d 155 
Massachusetts: 
Holyoke 34, 104 57, 868 
Millers Falls 86, 106 y 
Michigan 
Alpena 240, 853 82, 841 
Kalamazoo 61, 272 
Parchment. _- 158, 435 220, 563 
Ohio: Middletown 269. 957 110, 224 
Pennsylvania: Modena 106, 265 74, 757 
Total 870, 886 632, 514 
MIMEOGRAPH PAPER 
Maine: 
Bangor 66, 970 44, 131 
Winslow in 7, 200 
Maryland: | 
Baltimore--.-. 4,500 
Luke ; 806, 060 235, 014 
Massachusetts: 
Adams | 54, 97 é 
Zylonite ---_- | ey Pee eal bi 86 sua 
Michigan: Kalamazoo | 78, 821 


New York: Au Sable Forks 
Pennsylvania: 

Erie__- 

Miquon - 

Modena 
Virginia: Richmond 


Total_ 


OFFSET BOOK PAPER 


Maine: Bangor 
Massachusetts: 
Holyoke 
Hyde Park 
Michigan: 
Groos 7 
Kalamazoo---.-.---- 
-archment - --.--- 
Vicksburg ---.-- os 
New Hampshire: Bennington_- 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 65. 
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Paper shipped to GPO warehouses or branch offices during calendar year 1955—Con. 


From (supply peint)— 


. a 








OFFSET BOOK PAPER—Continued 
New York: 
Au Sable Forks 
Glenns Falls-- 
Newton Falls 
New York 
Niagara Falls 
North Tonawanda_. 
Ticonderoga 


Ohio: 
Chillicothe 
Dayton 
Franklin gen 
Middletown. -. betinpem 
Pennsylvania: 
Erie 
Lock Haven 
Modena 
Roaring Springs 


Total 


SUPERCALENDERED BOOK PAPER 
Maine: Rumford 

Ohio: Chillicothe 

Pennsylvania: Lock Haven 


Total_-.. 
COATED BOOK PAPER 


District of Columbia #.: 
Maine: Cumberland Mills 
Maryland: 
Baltimore 
Luke 
Massachusetts 
Michigan: 
Kalamazoo i dbawneenl 
Otsego... 


Lawrence 


New York: 
Corinth~ _ n 
Deferiet Fi se pian 
Palmer 5 a acy inesiline-cislasesinipek iia 
Ohio: 
Dayton ‘ sain teisaeehcen ania ta teste dasiatiripnichiiiales 


Franklin 
Tennessee: Kingsport 
Wisconsin: 

Combined Locks 

Kimberley __...-.--- 

Wisconsin Rapids 


Ree. ct ce 


MACHINI 


District of Columbia 
Maine: Rumford 
Massachusetts: 
Fitchburg ---. 
Hyde Park-.-. 
Michigan: 
Alpena 
Kalamazoo 
Plainwell.-_--- 
Vicksburg. . .- . = 
New York: Newton Falls 
North Carolina: Pisgah Forest __- 
Ohio: Chillicothe. 
Pennsylvania: 
a ENN on Diesen lbineeioes ath eases dials ascecs 
Modena....-.- Bal aes es iene (eksedaGiretaaeete 
RRS, Guiwiiekinesaces 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 65. 








To (GPO warehouses)— 
Franconia, Va. GPO 
as 
| | 
86, 612 | 98, 560 
"$31,031 | —*«1, 055,515 
ae 49, 264 
a 185, 728 268, 020 
6, 921, 016 | 9, 364, 490 | 
295, 057 | 55 
| } 
-| 194, 169 | 61, 564 
ta decniataie ee | 43, 992 
72, 756 43, 992 
114, 452 11, 955 
1, 580, 725 | 820,719 
95, 850 | 377, 356 
sal 797, 285 918, 78 
-| 2, 019, 072 1, 780, 87: 
13, 581, 636 15, 491, 991 
a 121, 891 
Ee 26, 099 
956, 627 | 1, 369, 453 
956, 627 1, 517, 443 | 


To GPO 
branch 
offices 


muita * 480 


7, 553 


es ‘ . 3, 842 
246, 343 202, 846 

41, 184 121, 458 

310, 680 349, 962 
aeeceeetnds ‘ 5, 157 
4,935 


915, 764 | 1, 003, 694 
, 688 
27, 781 
547, 738 
41, 860 


244, 002 
132, 820 





3, 362, 348 


6, 028 
222, 217 | 517, 867 
10, 331 
20, 960 


876 


40, 219 
20, 400 
29, 008 
12, 627 
342, 572 


93, 744 | 
3, 015, 382 
4, 160 | 
441, 601 


5, 676, 854 


501, 990 





653, 532 | 


65, 280 | 





502, 116 | 
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SUPPLY OF PAPER 


Paper shipped to GPO warehouses or branch offices during calendar year 1955—Con. 



























To (GPO warehouses)— To GPO 
From (supply point)— z me or branch 
| offices 
Franconia, Va. GPO 
ANTIQUE BOOK PAPER 
Maryland: Luke Fe de ae sandl 92, 902 | : 
Massachusetts; Hyde Park_.................-.......---- 52, 499 | 93, 915 | 
Michigan: Kalamazoo-____..........-.-.-- ty tid ene kee 225, 603 | 255, 534 | 7 
RS SID HEED. « cnn cccdawsndenceckessbweesusans a ‘ J 
ERE AS...... dnc asinedhadeaetnhsshnnckbadladdesetetcued | 31, 787 
Pennsylvania: | 
I i as Ee a aap hcneee babes 86, 666 | 521, 757 | 3 
NE ice cia tow dedcinn men imbdeSeneseneed MS Ss 
a i tal eer aoa 52, 880 
IS NN nin Sa ebadancansuesisaesahetaslasctsdcasdedan 19, 188 
I I is ocincnnddadsddcdcddaiuchncbasabhad | 21, 875 | 
Pit cetaceans i bthde tintitmntinkkaiacaddas 418, 288 | 1, 089, 838 | _ 
LEDGER PAPER 
District of Columbia. | 4, 827 | 
Maine: Bangor. 49, 132 | 35, 050 
Massachusetts: | 
nn. in aid ahbabdlhenicncemnh Gilead athe 171, 320 | 223, 097 | 
Dalton __- = 214 | 
Holyoke- 32, 581 
Hyde Park | 42,714 | 23, 501 
Turners Falls | 82, 471 
Zylonite 407, 464 | 532, 822 | 
Michigan: Kalamazoo. 551, 920 | 908, 776 
New York: Au Sable Forks 342, 849 | 418, 196 | 
Ohio: | | 
IRE te TR ree Rn nceeamed 15, 600 | 81, 743 | 
Excello- -- ica 61, 653 60, 470 | 
Middletow: 9,811 | 
Troy | 1, 680 
Pennsylvania: Erie 120, 066 | 147, 987 | 
Wisconsin: | 
Appleton... 15, 168 | 
Neenah , 248 | 
Stevens Point } 351, 549 | 
a ee Sis ee 1, 762, 718 | 2,931, 191 | 
INDEX PAPER 
SL GRRE... cosncusantininescosndsduae | 1, 481 | 
Massachusetts: | | 
Holyoke_ | 25, 757 | 
Leominster _ - 61, 885 | 163, 024 | 
Turners Falls | | 14, 769 | 
West Springfield 8, 772 | 
Michigan: Kalamazoo ‘ I 338, 589 | 574, 740 | 
New Jersey: Warren Glen- | 42, 300 | 152, 855 | 
New York: | | 
Au Sable Forks } 242, 270 184, 719 | 
Oswego 521, 184 
Ohio: | re 
Middletown - } 488, 768 855, 516 
West Carrollton_ -- 9, 156 | 
Pennsylvania: ae 
Erie___ 47, 27 65, 877 | 
Modena_-_-- 18, 245 
Virginia: Richmond. 407, 376 283, 026 | 
Wisconsin: | ’ | 
Neenah te | 6, 401 | 
Rothschild __-__-- } 38, 190 | 61, 284 | 
—_ - eee - ane 
Total..__- 2, 206, 078 | 2, 407, 377 | 
COVER PAPER 
} 
District of Columbia--_-- ze sicaueses - | _5, 257 |--..-- 
Delaware: Newark--- pL tds eee ee cee ee SSRaee rcs ‘ --<--| TE Wee Sus ddan nde 
Maine: Bangor. sitenivehei ke Son ete iaas a glaiane inal Die $1, 218 |..-------.------|-..- } 
Maryland: Baltimore............-------------------------|-------- sos 36, 553 |-.....--.-... 
Massachusetts: | | 
Aeeme-....-..... jectinuétandeeinsinnniebie whl bcscecasad “ 10, 948 }......- 
OE Ee eee Cunnnsquasebsevekat 93, 134 184, 667 |......- 2 
Lawrence. -__..-.-- seconde = calerieeraaeads . | 9, 876 | 14, 921 a 
Turners Falls. pre Bie ia ee aah enh wea sae 27, 506 24, 491 hihi oa 
Wes Dormignerd. -.. o.oo nein no-no o- =| socaess ee GEE \oncdsnknndnaee 
_ 322. ee \ 111, 840 | Gh, BED. Lnssnacsennei 


P¢ 


Mi 


Ne 


Pei 


Vi 


Al: 
Mi 


Ms 
Mi 
Ne 


Or 
Te 


Wi 


Dis 
Ma 
Mi 
Ne 


Ma 


Noi 
Per 
Vir 


Dis 
Ma 


mm 
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Paper shipped to GPO warehouses or branch offices during calendar year 1955—Con. 














From (supply point)— 
COVER PAPER—Ccontinued 
Michigan: 
ST ines risias: cis sesiea ekccenal oGi.aaialaonen phat a ne eeenie meee 
dnt Shhh a nown snide diane dee kdin dna dheicwddciig a eaiiaeiie 
a a ce a neeanaeiioe 
New York: New en er end 
io: 
RR te te io eal ee ii a ae 
i dar ia 8 Daca dvacviaen davies acts ccna abaeaaoiat cea iapapaaniaaat 
Pennsylvania: 
Ss di ciinliitts las sna) coats etndisignntoatinipnmendiimimmeamemnine 
Sts ck vesastrictnergicacedeinaadpdirentunidnnliiespinkediceaatuaemetedaaalate aad 
SS’, RUN i eh cal eee ll 
I sdk = cndn ol su a ceesacpae tes tase aap taibtarasae adam ea 
NEWSPRINT PAPER 
I RI Uae no cells ot users aa 


Connecticut: Manchester-_-- 
Maine: 

East Millinockett_..__- 

Woodland. 
Marvland: Woodbine 
Michigan: Manistique--. 
New York: 

Lyons Falls 


Norfolk cukacinteiiheitbieas 
Oregon: West Linn ecixanion ie 
Tennessee: Calhoun. en ; 

Total. ad emabeietaiardilik-cdienaae 


District of Columbia maka 
Massachusetts: 

Holyoke 

Springfield _- : 
Michigan: Kalamazoo. 
New York: 

New York... 

Norfolk 
Ohio: 

Dayton 

Franklin__. 

Urbana 
Wisconsin: 

Neenah 

Stevens Point 


Total. 


CHART PAPER 


District of Columbia 
Massachusetts: Holyoke 
Michigan: Kalamazoo. 
New York: New York 
Ohio: Dayton 


Total. 


POSTAL CARD PAPER 


Louisiana: 
Maryland: 
Baltimore. 
Luke. 
North Carolina: Canton. 
Pennsylvania: 
Virginia: Covington. 


Total 


Pini ecacnccckanan 


Lock Haven......_..__-_- 


MANILA PAPER 


District of Columbia 
Maine: 
Chisholm 
Livermore Falls 




















To (GPO warehouses)— To GPO 
branch 
offices 

Franconia, Va. GPO 
| 
175, 243 \ 4. 3 ee: 
BML ig at oe A 
15, 708 ion ene esledaviniihdaaiaglie acelbcaaanmeraaaed 
is ilies 7 
tis Seetanemaeicine SEE Beth cnseudab ccc 
195, 391 ident onescdieansstiond 
mideeaiiicet 12, 607 Singtel 
132, 522 204, 901 
827, 721 901, 581 |. 
357, 737 | 92, 535 = 
60, 570 ge Se Z 
274, 342 1, 316, 223 : 
152, 131 99, 635 one 
lasagne Setiedihaemmeacataate 50, 121 aie 
52, 800 Galena 1 336, 344 
2, 188, 461 | 2, 181, 007 2 23, 468 
96, 631 | 197, 131 San 
181, 477 502, 405 Eb nendabés 
121, 433 | 342, 195 vane 
1 _ 
3, 485, 582 4, 781, 252 359, 812 
nae 15, 546 Da chia ies taal 
5, 834 | I SC ccantrenet 
30, 476 25, 887 - ~ 
955, 746 109, 342 ‘ 3 
25, 259 |...- adi 
6, 622 | . 
| | 
514, 233 | 4,019 | 
960, O80 | 9, 027 | a 
19, 980 | | 
21, 281 147, 700 ‘ 
57, 370 


2, 596, 881 











60, 744 








: : OO liricks acta 
ee... eee ae 
224, 730 80, 101 el 
90, 823 |.......- sags 
ON OOO hu... ken ddhcetes ds 
493, 825 81, 061 
leeerinneeneettntieeen ies es . 
ae ee! 
| 
233, 169 | 1, 464, 911 : < 





168, 677 


ceeeets—-- 


|-------------- 








"919, 200 | 7, 739, 476 
1, 149, 282 | 2, 878, 143 
150, 334 | 
1, 025, 346 334, 457 | 
3, 477, 331 | 12, 585, 664 | 
aaa ee es 2, 134 
51, 161 | 312, 190 
41, 518 | 58, 174 
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Paper shipped to GPO warehouses or branch offices during calendar year 


From (supply point)— 


aang cling aes 
MANILA PAPER—continued 


Massachusetts: 
East Walpole 
Lawrence 
New Jersey: Riegelsville 
New York 
Au Sable Forks 
Glenns Falls 
Ohio: Middletown 
Pennsylvania: Modena 


Total. 


KRAFT PAPER 
District of Columbia 
Maryland: Baltimore 
North Carolina: Roanoke Ray 
Virginia: 

Franklin 

Richmond 


Total 


District of Columbia 
Maryland W oodbing 
Ohio: Middletown 


Virginia: Richmond 


Total_ 


TAG BOARD 
District of Columbia 
Massachusetts: East Walpol 
New Jersey: Warren Gl 
Total 
TAN BOA 


Massachusetts: East W ilpole 

New Jersey: 
Riegelsville 
Warren Glenn 

New York: Au Sable Forks 





BINDERS BOARD 


Maryland: Baltimore 
Ohio: Cincinnati-_- 
Pennsylvania 
Downington 
Philadelphia 
Virginia: Lynchburg 


Total. 


CARDBOARD 

District of Columbia 
Indiana: Indianapolis 
Massachusetts: 

East Walpole 

Haverhill 

West Springfield 
New York: 

Au Sable Forks 

New York 

Schuylerville 

Trionda 

Warren Glenn 
Vermont: Sheldon Springs 
Virginia: Richmond 


Total __- - 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 65. 


| Franconia, Va 


To (GPO warehouses) 


GPO 


17, 571 
20, 410 
4, 751 


294, 056 
45, O81 
21, 544 


136, 524 


912, 435 


39 
140 
22, 558 
122, 200 
761, 481 


14, 838 


84, 077 


1, 005, 298 


73, 413 


200, 500 


, a7, 126 


410 
141, 877 


5, 019 
43,114 


10, 680 


10, 694 
17, 960 
12, 469 
36, 333 
4, 901 
350, 217 


633, 674 


P 


oO} 


M 


Ni 


M 


1 op | 
\l-Bo | BS 


PROCUREMENT AND 


Paper shipped to GPO warehouses or branch offices during calendar year 1955 


From (supply point)— 


WOOD BRISTOL 

Maine: Brunswick -- 
Maryland: 

Woodbine. -._-.-.- 

Pejepscot Mills 
Massachusetts: East Walpole 
New York: 

Au Sable Forks.-- 

Trionda ad 


Total..... 


Connecticut: 
Manchester-.-- 
Oneco —— 

District of Columbia 

New Jersey: 

Riegelsville - -- 
Warren Glen 
North Carolina: Canton_-_- 


Total 


GUMMED PAPER 
Illinois: Chicago-_. 
Massachusetts 
Framingham 
Zylonite 


Ohio: Troy 

Pennsylvania: Philadelphia 

Virginia: Richmond : 
Total 


PARCHMENT 
Massachusetts 
Dalton 
Holyoke 


Total 
s MANILA TYMPAN 
New York: 
New York 
Rochester 


Total 


PLATE WIPING 
Maine: 


Waterville 
Winslow 


Total_ 
TISSUE 
New York: New York..-- 
FELT-FINISHED TEXT 
Pennsylvania: Miquon. 


WOOD BRISTOL 
New York: Potsdam__-. 


WOVEN LINEN 
District of Columbia 


VELLUM 
District of Columbia. 


OILED TYMPAN 
District of Columbia 
MONO KEYBOARD 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia -- 
Total. 
Grand total__--- 


1 Chicago field office. 


SUPPLY OF PAPER 


| To (GPO warehouses)— 


Siwseannkys lesdoeemecmnnen 42, 815 


396, 346 
30, 772 


beet 168, 272 


cede hahaa i ee 220, 382 


367, 286 894, 744 





wamineataee i 1, 941 


— - ee 5, 680 
namainecinn men aacineninciiann’ 168 
44, 544 


SS dikdtontgtlasetaaienadacs 116, 316 


1, 950 


158, 481 


293, 460 


w 


| 


54, 479 | 
| scinitesbuet head 12, 450 | 


14, 497 | 


180 | 


1, 635 | 


14, 099 


58, 656 


63, 781, 059 | 96, 569, 381 
161,149,571 


2 New York field office. 
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Con. 





To GPO 
branch 
offices 
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PROCUREMENT AND SUPPLY OF PAPER 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE SHIPMENT OF PAPER TO PRINTING CON- 
TRACTORS AND THE SUPPLY OF BLANK PAPER TO DEPARTMENTS AND 
AGENCIES 


For the purpose of establishing a pattern to illustrate the manner 
and extent to which paper is warehoused and shipped by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office to commercial printers from which that agency 
procures printing services for the Government, and also to illustrate 
the extent to which blank paper is furnished departments and agencies 
by the Government Printing Office, Subcommittee Chairman Hays 
requested pertinent information from the Public Printer for calendar 
year 1955. As the Public Printer reported that the desired informa- 
tion was not readily available from the Government Printing Office 
records, the months of February and March 1956 were then selected 
as the period for which to obtain data needed in connection with the 
study. The following information was developed from the data sup- 
plied by the Government Printing Office: 


Paper shipped to GPO printing contractors during February and March 1956 


Amount (pounds) of paper shipped Kinds of paper 


























from— 
Cities in which GPO con- as i 
tractors were reported as | | | | 
being located GPO, | GPO | Q@PoO | 
| Washing- | warehouse, paper Writing} Offset Other 
| ton, D. ©. | Franconia, | suppliers 
| | Va. 
California: San Francisco--- 13, 188 
Colorado: | 
Ocak Nace scien lace 
ilk dcocsetnttonisesinnsie tscacia oie kikolaraiint | 
gl 4, 134 | | Bond. 
District of Columbia-_-_----- 826, 081 | 
eer ees oan ams 649, 510 | 
De ssisans 72, 199 | e Do. 
ee RN fad pede che thee een cedd | Antique book. 
Dirt po hoe algae intact 32, 429 | | Supercalendered 
| book. 
Do... Pe 140, 356 | | Coated book 
Recs deckckch tees ae ann ptaibve 8, | | Manifold. 
ed ee ee 5 Ledger. 
I ca | Cover. 
ee ee | Wood bristol. 
Do. £; 14, 190 | Tanboard. 
Do. 5, 540 | Newsboard. 
Do sl ae 960 | | High wet map. 
es go, 86, 146 | | Index. 
plas ee ce 
Total for D. C 1, 893, 689 21, 850 
Georgia: Atlanta OEE Beers 7 x 
Illinois: 
Chicago. __.___- = Biko ce Mh cali mecuncnleek eae Bond. 
Rockford. ......-- RQNUES Cocixc eimmoct contemmtiimia ------| Index. 
ite? es ; MOTT hg -32 255: =x 
Indiana: | | 
Indianapolis. --_- IIE Becccitnsbaaactcnsbuece : 
ie. ue. Cant: acess, | Ledger. 
Kansas: 
a a can BV rcectitected Zeer sand . 
eR bee oi Ue Toe dans tae E 
BS ee iain 2, 174 .| Cover. 
SE See WOE 2 iil a acnlatcetvateacae | Tanboard. 
Kentucky: | 
Re oe axe NS nn ieee shee a x | 
I ae cin ces | 5, 819 sitchen denieosTits ett ae: sen | 
NSS 2 ee | aan conte Do. 
i, ae WEE Sncicde seus Aaecbapesaaenl oeeadeen ...---| Manifold. 
PIE a Mii ame conan I ak cn icwsund teaciatiwwensbaggwemrs et 





Mas 
] 


Mar 


Mas 


Mie 


Min 


Mis 


Nev 


Ohi 





' 
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PROCUREMENT AND SUPPLY OF PAPER 





| Amount (pounds) of paper shipped 




















from— 
Cities in which GPO con- 
tractors were reported as 
being located | GPO, GPO GPO 
| Washing- | warehouse, paper 
ton, D. C. | Franconia, | suppliers 
| Va. 
| 
Massachusetts: 
Roxbury dueduaen 17, 422 iGsigalan die 
icaeeatensid-a5z SOP hess 4s-.< Riociitharnatnd 
Do paseelai aie earal TE Snousauedieaien ia 
Wakefield. _...._-- sem 8, 005 ada cs 
RO nectowe WUE be dnn scx Pecan bocesconeaens 
Maryland: | 
Baltimore.......-.------] 267. 543 | 26, 268 hid 
TN echakichvecace 148, 173 | 25, 760 a 
ES Pres 1, 501 | hedeabiowasaaasel 
i etc oe at BM So. cawcrpabictee sad 
i cukaabuands eal PU tian kactaccbnereneaal 
| es 36, 992 |... ae 
Mi 2, 623 |-- 3 
eee al 216 |__- hain dant 
ee bE drensensak 
SEN, OEE brescesanted |- 
ees 3, 895 |. |. 
NE btetetasge sana! 7, 00E [~~ <55c0usuen<tBannente 
Massachusetts: | 
West Hanover- -------- 8, 558 | 
EES diced BO sy ascecae alse tteate 
BI iciempnn done wens FEE sviakaages | 
Do | > 7 See 
Michigan: | 
Ann Arbor buen 182, 067 | 100, 810 
Do sesame nent 4, 254 | Te BE Grnvncdnecnas 
0 ES 54, 643 | Seca peeled 
Bk icgetueaaccau et 61, 992 | 
Kalamazoo... _--- i FE iin icactetien eran 
Minnesota: | | 
Mineapolis.. .. siete 443 | ish coaeamgeitelead 
i a i | 1,310 
Do eilidiin olicetla CT onic tantneneelicenseiaaidl 
Do PP been aniitains . on 
Missouri: | 
Jefferson City ode 1, 547 inalceiimacaewen 
RRR RS | SOO) nceesccasssleaeden ot 
i a eee | 14, 513 Se  aaidatnaiitetaia 
Mee cas2t dc seds 10, 971 | eee 
DM wkbe.cose<t SIRE conn enns <b aetee 
ek mi asnd ; DP GED bec cckcadcdnnheeebiieicass 
New Jersey: | 
Gunde. ........-.: | HM i225 ccscse58 a re 
Paterson__. 5, 371 |.. 5 aed ace Tai 
New York: 
i kn 89, 469 | Tee lacccasaconue 
i eiciddiadstbtccc db toni | 85, 494 13, 920 eine eieubete 
Bacco peiecaal WR Viceninscupaiod ogee ot 
ct ein ca | Bel lincsctncceaiolnaics oven 
Se eee ERE lecepecctidnid bpndiaiiiaia 
ted i carina iad 18, 148 31, 621 1 42, 617 
ie ee rd 124 | , | 3 a ial 
Sepp Behn tad Sid eet | 2.86, 780 
ied cca atest OC Bae Eccccudtinens ah ie ; 
ie oes Sockdaoesunes eid Recall cbeniaie al 319,7 
ehh ieaites sana we TO FOW teacosnasswen | cctneaeanan 
Ohio: 
Olneinmatt. . ............ | ee D waretaknantbs 
MNGGEAS sSagtiieiiicn DiS Biases osetia ndclenien 
aah ndetis ves 263 - 


1 Shipped from GPO paper supplier at 
2 Shipped from GPO paper supplier at 
* Shipped from GPO paper supplier at 





Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Newton Falls, N. Y. 
Luke, Md. 
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Paper shipped to GPO printing contractors during February and March 1966—Cons 


Kinds of paper 





——_—_—______—— 


Writing! 





Offset Other 
x 
iecaeaie Index. 
....--}| Tanboard. 
x 
lh clanameniae | Cover. 
x } 
oo | Bond. 
| Antique book. 
aaa Supercalendered 
ok. 
-| Coated book. 
| High wet map. 
Neonates | Manifold. 
| Ledger. 
..| Index. 
| Cover. 
oie Tanboard. 
x | 
ede | Machine finish book. 
| High wet map. 
| Cover. 
- | 
_.....-| Tanboard, 
x 
t 
mee 
i ia Coated book. 
ete Ledger. 
aeaicie Index. 
a | 
__....--| Bond. 
Beas In ex, 
x 
ee Cardboard. 
a 
odes as 
Sea el | Antique book. 
ee ee Supercalendered 
book. 
ae el Coated book. 
ee aaced Index. 
Shaan Coated book. 
ocpaliciaas Cover. 
SESS | Coated cover. 
casas ani | Tanboard. 
r | 





High wet map. 
Tanboard. 
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Cities in which GPO con- | 


tractors were reported as | 


being located 





PROCUREMENT AND SUPPLY OF PAPER 


Paper shipped to GPO printing contractors during February and March 1956—Con, 








Pennsylvania: 
Altoona 
Do ; 
Philadelphia 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do_. 
Do a 
Pittsburgh 
Do 
Do 
Wilmerding. 
Tennessee: 
Nashville. 
Do__. 
: as 
Do. 
Oe. 
Do.... 
Do__- 
Do__.. 
Texas: 
Dallas 
a 
Virginia: 
Richmond 
Do 
West Virginia: 
Elkins 
ee 
ees 
aN sod <i 
Wisconsin: 
Eau Claire_- 
Do 


M ilwaukee_ 


ER si ncetccimimcbenuan 


Grand total_.........- 


4 Shipped from GPO paper supplier at North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





| | 
| Amount (pounds) of paper shipped Kinds of paper 
from— 
l oa 
GPO, aro. { Gro '} | 
| Washing- | warehouse, paper | Writing) Offset | Other 
| ton, D. C. | Franconia, | suppliers | 
| | Va. | 
| } | 
550 x | 
2, 682 | xX 
41, 129 | 276,045 | 4201, 168 | | 
23, 687 | | os | 
5, 966 | | Bond. 
20, 226 } Coated book. 
4,173 | Index. 
21 | | Machine finish book, 
2, 812 | | | Cover. 
4, 800 | Wood bristol. 
404 Tanboard. 
383 | X | 
2, 663 _ 
1, 063 | | Coated book. 
730 z | 
94, 647 58, 657 | ‘ 
16, 686 a 
4,195 3, 524 | Bond. 
20, 495 34, 304 : | | Coated book. 
16, 611 Ledger. 
2. 299 | | Index, 
1, 624 | Cover. 
1, 399 | | Tanboard. 
| 
3, 051 |-- x 
1, 756 Manifold. 
302 Machine finish book, 
A COW Acceuace Coated book. 
316 xX 
1,197 re e 
691 | Bond. 
100 Index. 
| 
3, 322 xX 
1, 716 | High wet map. 
1, 187 -=| | xX 
3,424,411 | 863,179 350, 305 | 





4, 637, 895 


Bl 
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bs Blank paper supplied departments and agencies by the Government Printing Office 
a during February and March 1956 
‘ ” ete 
j | Amount (pounds) of Kinds of paper 
t paper shipped from— | 
- 7 Department and agency offices wing ee 
’ to which GPO supplied paper = | | | | } l 
; GPO, GPO ware- | Writ-| Off- |Mani-| Bond| 
| Washing- | house, Fran-| ing | set | fold | Other 
| ton, D. C. conia, Va. | 
“ } 7] | | | 
Alabama, Montgomery: Justice. -- 4 ok ee ele 
California: | | | | 
Edwards: NACA_. natu SP Cacescbants katie lods et 
Los Angeles: FNMA_._.-- BP tosses SS ae lnicteuldsaeaeee nae Back 
Oakland: Department of the Pe Nick ae phadnobblaiprenldesneslensabs | Duplicator, 
Navy. | | 
Terminal Island: Justice De- Ges ee MT ctcnktannads tect 
partment. | | 
Colorado, Englewood: Justice De- Be Vcc se Se) ee ee bone’ 
partment | | | | 
Connecticut, Danbury: Justice Whose Fk ; int. : ee aay | 
Department. | 
Delaware, Wilmington: Treasury a Dacia piesa hacia aed bie ane 
Department. | | } } 
District of Columbia: q | | | | | 
Administrative Office, U. 8. | | | | 
Courts. | | | 
Department of Agriculture- | 
Department of the Army : | } 
Atomic Energy Commission. - - | | } 
Bureau of the Budget_- | | 
Bureau of Printing and En- | | 
graving. | 
Civil Aeronautics Board ; | 
Civil Service Commission | | | | | 
Export-Import Bank | 
Federal Communications 
Commission 
Federal Home Loan Bank | 
; Board | 
. Federal Mediation and Concil- 
iation Service 
Federal Power Commission-.- 1, 084, 854 | 478, 574 |......| X ‘ 
Federal Trade Commission. -. 454, 501 339, 693 xX meee, e 
General Accounting Office ; 275, 611 142, 800 |......|-- t.. Mimeograph. 
General Services Administra- 140, 439 31, 575 xX 
tion. 80, O75 9, 000 a oR. Duplicator. 
District of Columbia govern- 120, 000 92, 045 '+lens-cchesans Index. 
ment 69, 767 I Bick il cn al ale Ledger. 
Department of Health, Educa- || 66, EE Ric hale a asc ane aie 
tion, and Welfare. 2, $ CEO nicnddttwcccestns High wet map. 
House of Representatives, U.S 81, 488 a Chart. 
Housing and Home Finance 13, 390 |_. Cover. 
Agency. jd Kraft. 
Department of the Interior . sy Sem _..| Binder’s 
— Interstate Commerce Commis- | board. 
sion. | Newsboard. 
Department of Justice ‘. Antique book, 
Department of Labor e : i } Coated book. 
Library of Congress ; ‘ | -.-| Cardboard. 
Marine Corps | Blotting. 
National Capital Housing ; . ial |......|--..._| Postal card. 
Authority. 3, | | Pressboard. 
National Labor Relations 2, ! : ‘ Manila. 
Board. 1, 576 |--. . anid | Gummed. 
National Mediation Board ____} Rete nba a =a Wood bristol. 
National Science Foundation __| 473 | d =f i | Tagboard. 
Department of the Navy | VES scccbammasel Miscellaneous. 
Office of Defense Mobilization __| | | 
Pan American Union 
Post Office Department | 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- | 
poration. | | | | | | 
Renegotiation Board | | } 
Securities and Exchange Com- | | | | | } 
mission. | | } | 
Selective Service System | | 
Senate, U. 8 _| | 
Small Business Administration _| | 
Smithsonian Institution | | | | 
Department of State | | | | 
Treasury Department | | | | | | 
U. S. Information Agency | | | | 
U.S. Tariff Commission | | 
Veteran’s Administration | 
White House ‘ . | | | 
Total for agencies in D. C____| ! (2,424, 118)| 1 (1, 811, 624) contenant | 


— — = a i ' 
! Information reported in response to inquiry reflected the total of the various kinds of paper distributed 
among the agencies listed, and not the amounts distributed to eech individual agenc y. 
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PROCUREMENT AND SUPPLY OF PAPER 


during February and March 1956—Continued 


| 


Department and agency offices 
to which GPO supplied paper 


Florida: 


Pensacola: Department of the 
Navy. 


Tallahassee: 
Justice. 
Georgia, Atlanta: 
Housing and Home 
Agency. 
Department of Justice___- 
Department of Agriculture 
Illinois, Chicago: 
Administrative Office, United 
States Courts. 
Department of Agriculture 
Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 
Post Office Department... _-- 


Railroad Retirement Board ---- 


Treasury Department.________-! 

Springfield: Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Indiana, Terre Haute_-_-__-._._- 


Kansas, Leavenworth: Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


Kentucky: 
Ashland: Department of Jus- 
tice. 


Department of | 


Finance | 


Lexington: Department of 
Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 


Louisiana, New Orleans: 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of the Navy-- 





Maryland: 
Baltimore: 
Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
Department of the Army 


Beltsville: Department of Ag- | 
griculture. 


Bethesda: 
Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 
Department of the Navy --_- 





Carderock: Department of the 
Navy. 

Fort Meade: Department of | 
the Army. 


Suitland: Department of the 
Navy. | 


Massachusetts, Boston: Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. | 


——o——eeeeor eee ————— 


Amount (pounds) of 
paper shipped from— 


GPO, 
Washing- 
ton, D. C, 


° 
= 
i) 


NEP PSwe 
BSRee 


a 


we GOON 


Se 3 


23, 294 


3, 443 
144 


757 


4, 670 | 





GPO ware- 
house, Fran- 
conia, Va. 





Writ-| Off- 
ing | set 
i 
past ae 
i hence 

neti 

ais 
sa aol x 
| 

| 
ei 
ani React 
et cces 
ita 
x Vere 
x 











Kinds of paper 


| 


| | 
|Mani-| Bond 
fold | | 











Other 


Coated book. 


Ledger. 


Index. 
Cover 


Ledger 


Index 
Cover. 


Kraft. 
Cardboard. 
Pressboard. 
Wood bristol. 
Cover. 


Index. 
Manila. 


| Mimeograph. 
--| Duplicator. 


| Ledger. 
| Index. 


Ledger. 
Gummed. 


Miscellaneous, 


Manifold. 


Ledger. 
Tanboard. 


| Coated book. 


Ledger. 
Index. 
Cover. 
Cardboard. 


Mimeograph. 
Index. 


Cover. 
Pressboard. 


Binder’sboard. 


Index, 


-| Blotting. 
| Tagboard. 
Binder’sboard. 


t 
' 
L 
: 


Mis: 


Moi 


Ohi 


Okl 
m 
Nev 


Nev 
™m 


Nev 


No! 


Nol 


= 


rd. 


mat ee pL 
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Blank paper supplied departments and agencies by the Government Printing Office 
during February and March 1956—Continued 


Department and agency offices | 
to which GPO supplied paper 


Amount (pounds) of 
paper shipped from— 


GPO, 


Washing- 





Michigan: 
Battle Creek: Federal 
Defense Agency. 


Civil 


Milan: Department of Justice 
Detroit: 


National Labor Relations 
Board. 
Missouri: 
Kansas City: Post Office De- 
partment. 
Springfield 
St. Louis: Department of 
Agriculture. 


Montana, Missoula 
Department of Agriculture 
Treasury Department 

Ohio: 

Chillicothe | 
Cleveland: 


General Accounting Office. 
Treasury Department 
Columbus: Department of Ag- 


riculture. 
loledo: Treasury Department 


Oklahoma, Bartlesvilk 
ment of the Interior. 
New Jersey, Newark 
Department of State 
Treasury Department 
New Mexico, Roswell 
ment of the Interior. 


Depart- 


T Jepart- 


New York, New York 

Administrative Office, U. §. 
Courts. 

Department of Agriculture 
Department of Justice 
Department of the Navy 
Panama Canal Company 
Post Office Departn 


ent 


North Carolina, Asheville 
ment of Agriculture 
North Dakota: 
Battineau: General 
Administration. | 
Minnewauken: Department of 
Agriculture. 
Pennsylvania: 
Lewisburg: Department of Jus- 
tice. 


Depart- 


Services 


Philadelphia: 
Housing and Home 
nance Agency. 
Department of the Navy 


Fi- 


W yndmoor 
Agriculture. 
South Carolina, Spartanburg: De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Department of 


Tennessee 


, Oak Ridge 


ergy Commission. 


Atomic En- 


Department of the Army 


| 


\ 
j 


— nh 
es 
= 


~1bo 
= = 


ton, D. C. | conia, Va. 


| GPO ware- | Writ-| Off- 


Kinds of paper 


T 
} 


|Mani-| Bond 





11, 704 





| house, Fran-| ing | set | fold Other 
| 
| | 
| 
i i. 
| x | 
. 
| 
| | | ..| Mimeograph. 
} Ledger. 
Index. 
| Kraft. 
| | Cardboard. 
| | Wood bristol. 
) aes 
} Xx | 
Ledger. 
Cardboard. 
be ead 
ae | 
Index, 
| xX 
xX 1 
xX 
Do. 
xX 
! 
| = --} = | 
xX 
25, 300 | > ia 
= } Mimeograph,. 
38, 400 xX 
xX 
xX 
| | Ledger. 
4, 230 Index. 
| Kraft. 
Wood bristol. 
Postal ecard. 
Pressboard. 
: Binder’s board, 
x | 
| 
| | 
Do. 
-| Do. 
j | | | 
x | 
| | | 
a aa 
12,800 | X 
hex | | oe 
ade | ...-| Ledger. 
We is Se iota tee | Index. 
i : .| Duplicator. 
ait EY | 
ioe. Reasils Badia | 
Bisbicccecdd das 
|______|______|_____| Coated book. 
> a LEY ise acted 
8, 460 idbccasticn ....-| Index. 
3, 780 aie ..-| Cover. 
Z pee oe ..-| Manila. 


...../ Gummed, 
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Blank paper supplied departments and agencies by the Government Printing Office 


Department and agency offices 
to which GPO supplied paper 


Texas: 
Dallas: Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. 


Fort Worth: Department of 
Agriculture, 

Seagonville: 
Justice. 

Texarkana: 
Justice. 


Department of 


Department of 


Virginia: 

Alexandria 
Department of Agri 
Department of the Army 
Central Intelligence Agency 
Department of the Navy 





Arlington: Department of the 
Army..--.- 





the Army. 
Franconia 


Department of tl A 
Central Intelligence Agency 
General Services Adminis- 


tration 
Marine Corps. 


Greenlee: Department of Jus 
tice. 


Hampton: 
General Services Adminis- 
tration. 
National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics 


Norfolk: 
Department of the Army 
Department of the Navy 


Petersburg 
Richmond: 
Department of Justice 
Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 
Treasury Department 
Wisconsin, Madison: Department 
of Agriculture. 
Washington, MeNeil Island: De- 
partment of Justice. 


West Virginia, Mill Point: De- 


partment of Justice. 
Total 


Grand total 


gan a 


| 
Amount (pounds) of | 
paper shipped from— 


GPO, | | 
Washing- | house, Fran-| 
ton, D.C. | conia, Va. | 





3, 600 
1, 388 
200 

14, 000 15, 300 
6, 336 
134 
768 

1. 078 2 61 
800 
418 

S, SUD 
( 46 
S800 
3, 348 
544 
\ 848 
4,200 
295 
\ 400 
rs 

2, 650 17, 600 
| 140, 351 
140, 551 
| 96, 292 
172, 076 
| 32, 461 
38, 271 
30, 494 

1, 290 7, 586 

47 2. 880 

} 26, 350 
6, 748 
4 
157, 707 
222 

63 » 
5, 946 “ 
12, 540 


——_— _ SO 
en ee 
& & DOO S GW td 
Be aeOle eo =x 
SSSuSseaSnw 
' ' 


3,677,991 | 2, 008, 841 


6, 746, 397 | 


during February and March 1956—Continued 


| | | 
GPO ware- | Writ-| Off- |Mani- 


ing 


Kinds of paper 


F 
i 
8 
{ 
Other 


High wet map. 


Coated hool 
Mimeograph. 


Duplicator 


Ledge 
Index 
Co 


Index. 
Cardboard. 
Binder’s 


board. 


Mimeograph, 


Ledger. 
Index. 
Gummed 
Cardboard. 


Index. 
Pressboard. 
Cover 
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Pri 
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me 
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me 
W: 
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In addition to the quantities of blank paper supplied departments 
and agencies during February and March 1956 by the Government 
Printing Office from their Washington and Franconia warehouses, the 
following quantities and kinds of paper were procured by GPO and 
shipped directly from GPO paper suppliers to Government depart- 
ments and agencies during this period. A handling charge of 10 
percent is made by the GPO for such procurement. 


Total pounds 
supplied 


Kind of paper 


A do ce eee nee i iE ee hel ee Re 814, 243 
NI i iis i cadet ads CLO dtax cininncca eee wew ae aes ete 44, 800 
NDS be tre cs Been se amma = as SE ee ee 29, 182 
Duplicator-__. ----- 5s Sa Ratan perme YP . 10, 185 
Index - - pa SALAS. «ic Seeks sca rice te esses aeiote x 30, 410 
Mimeograph See unudecton SemeG ~satruteresoor re prone Es 66, 060 
ee eral ‘ Cs SST ae scoesssctz sosctcstes: 34, 685 


Total. .- 


iio ve aie tae aaee pia ai chink ak aa aha joiciateameawk’ Re eee ee 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE PAPER WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse space for the storage of paper has intermittently been 
a major problem of the Government Printing Office since its operation 
began in 1861. Several of the 10 additions to the original structure 
have been necessitated to fulfill paper storage requirements. The 
enactment of the 1924 law which required that the Public Printer pro- 
cure and supply paper and envelopes in common use by two or more 
departments, establishments, or services of the Government in the 
District of Columbia and the subsequent introduction and widespread 
usage of duplicating machines which consume large quantities of paper 
have contributed much to the GPO paper storage needs. 

In addition, the procurement, storage, and issue of paper by the 
Government Printing Office in connection with its extensive and 
widespread procurement of Government printing services which began 
just prior to World War II has further increased the GPO paper 
storage requirements. In recent years, the GPO has rented addi- 
tional warehouse space to supplement the paper storage capacity pro- 
vided by its own buildings. 


PAPER STORAGE WAREHOUSES USED BY THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE DURING AND SUBSEQUENT TO WORLD WAR II 


To provide pape” storage space required for the commercial procure- 
ment of printmg by the Government Printing Office during World 
War II, that agency leased warehouse space in Atlanta, Chicago, Dal- 
las, New York, and San Francisco. Following World War II, the 
rental of warehouse space in those cities was discontinued, but the 
Government Printing Office continued to rent commercial warehouse 
space in Washington, D. C., and vicinity, including Baltimore, Md., 
and Alexandria, Va. The following paper inventories and related 
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information was reported by the Government Printing Office for the 
fiscal years during and immediately following World War IT: 


|Total pounds of| Annual rental 
Total pounds | paper received | paid by GPO 











of paper stored | from other for privately 
Fiscal year by GPO atend| Government | owned 
of fiseal year agencies as | warehouse 
| | surplusto | space ! 
| their needs ! 
ie ce eee coccel *~ AMEE 1nd ee 
a i | BE EE bon. nannceneswsddeloevacwawtosuuenl 
ee ae aeiisiaiaeasiahiaine ts antniuaaiaaseadicdsaid 50, 000, 000 j................ — 4 
a oan aa acubaad bssinhay alte akin noes aaa ie eisai Senidtiae | 62, 000, 000 |___._- aa a eS et 
En cee chnmiidi nap datcaccudcesdatcnccaeet 34, 000, 000 | 7, 000, 000 $268, 138. 00 
a estan aiid gedaan 61, 000, 000 | 45, 000, 000 | 381, 663. 07 
i os identi tier oremenaeienehipaane | 55, 750, 000 55, 750, 000 344, 138. 13 





1 Subsequent to World War II. 


The expenditure of approximately $1 million by the Government 
Printing Office for rental of commercial warehouse space during fiscal 
years 1946-48 was necessitated for the most part by their acceptance 
of large quantities of paper offered by the War Assets Administration 
which had been declared surplus to the needs of other Government 
agencies. The Government Printing Office realized $5,700,000 from 
the sale of this surplus paper. 


PAPER STORAGE WAREHOUSE AREAS USED BY THE GOVERNMENT PRINT- 
ING OFFICE AFTER JULY 1, 1949 


Since the General Services Administration began operation on July 
1, 1949, as a result of the Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act, the Government Printing Office has continued to rent various 
areas to supplement the capacity of GPO buildings for the storage of 
paper. In anticipation of the commercial procurement of large quan- 
tities of Government printing which were expected to be needed in 
connection with the Korean conflict, warehouse space was rented by 
the Government Printing Office in New York and Chicago during 
fiscal year 1951 and retained until fiscal year 1953. Warehouse space, 
to supplement that provided by the buildings comprising the GPO, 
has been continually required in varying amounts by the Government 
Printing Office for many years. Information as to the various ware- 
house areas acquired or utilized by the GPO for the storage and issue 
of paper since July 1, 1949, was reported as follows: 


Warehouse areas acquired or utilized by the Government Printing Office for the storage and issue of paper, since July 1, 1949 
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PROCUREMENT AND SUPPLY OF PAPER 77 
PROCUREMENT AND Suppity oF PAPER BY THE GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


The General Services Administration reported the es of the 
following amounts and kinds of paper during calendar year 1955— 





Kind of paper | Contract Open Total 
market pounds 
Bond. : | 10, 054, 788 1, 330, 830 | 11, 385, 618 
Duplicating 3 5, 249, 828 258, 252 
Manifold 3, 254, 870 328, 760 
Mimeograph 15, 409, 275 223, 399 5, 632, 
Book- 1, 325, 049 311, 719° 1, 636, 768 
Grand total......- . 35, 293, 810 2, 452, 960 37, 746, 770 


For the most part, paper purchased by the General Services Admin- 
istration is procured under contracts consummated by the N w 
York and S attle offices of that agency. The balance, usually small 
quantities, is procured locally by each regional office to meet its local 
requirements. 

The ae Services Administration makes no service or handling 
charge to departments and agencies for paper purchased for them. 
During calendar year 1955 the following quantities of paper purchased 
by GSA were reported to have been shipped directly from the paper 
suppliers to the using agencies: 


Kind of paper Total pounds 
Bond _ _ - ; Sia ao ; _ 1, 444, 475 
Duplicating Sahiba ‘ ee 573, 680 
Manifold pee : Z 116, 714 
Mimeograph 7 ' sa saat ; .. I, 220, 655 
Book__-_- ; ae iin idle ‘ é ve ; ak 952,175 

Total agi ee ena saith ae ap sb ala say ces a 


The following GSA warehouses were reported to have received paper 
during this period directly from GSA paper suppliers in the amounts 
shown: 


GSA region Location Total GSA region Location |} Total 
pounds pounds 
1. Boston, Mass-. 1, 559, 410 6 Kansas City, Mo_-_-- 3, O87, 459 
2.. Newark, N. J- 5, 579, 766 7 Fort Worth, Tex 3, 988, 390 
3. Franconia, Va 3, 926, O87 || 8_ Denver, Colo___- 2, 189, 794 
Bots East Point, Ga 6, 316, 468 || 9__- San Francisco, Calif 2, 913, 906 
Riss Chicago, Il 2, 672, 442 A9_ Wilmington, Calif. 1, 954, 563 
A5 Cleveland, Ohio ane 777, 587 06. Seattle, Wash : 1, 879, 099 


The paper received by the GSA warehouses during this period was 
reported shipped from the following supply points in the amounts 
indicated: 
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Paper shipped to GSA warehouses during calendar year 1955 








To GSA warehouses | Kind and amount (pounds) of paper 
NITES Divi 32 nc, Pee tare Ut oe Poa: fan fk B.S 'g A 5 = 
| | | | 
|Region City | Bond | Duplicat-| Mani- | Mimeo- | Book 
| ing | fold | graph 
California: Maywood 5 | Chicago, Il_.__- ‘ 4,071 |_- ee ae Me 
Colorado: Denver 8 | Denver, Colo ; .| 411, 913 55, 414 38, 755 17, 189 1, 700 
Connecticut: Yantic-- 6 | Kansas City, Mo-_-..._|_---- : > oR O00't.. 25. 
District of Columbia_- 2 | Newark, N. J-_--- F : | 1, 494 : ‘ 
13 | Franconia, Va_._-- 751, 307 496, 841 |279,714 | 967,216 |447,019 
5 | Chicago, Ill______- | ; | 306 : 5s 
6 | Kansas City, Mo_..-.| 5, 437 | ata ‘ 
8 | Denver, Colo---- | 5,004 | | 4,550 
10 | Seattle, Wash- 8, 366 
Georgia: Atlanta 4 | East Point, Ga__- -| 62,140 ---| 10, 560 | 
Illinois: Chicago 1 | Boston, Mass 1, 804 | _ ls 
5 | Chicago, Il . 27, 534 33,717 | 2,131 13, 169 450) 
A5 | Cleveland, Ohio_____- aaa BE Resists 
6 | Kansas City, Mo 17, 696 SSE Wicdoinas | 32,388 
7 eee Weems BOcss. bh PROP coh elise z 
Ba | ee ee ers a eee Mi 
A9 | Wilmington, Calif. _. . Joh ce 1, 805 
} 10 | Seattle, Wash--- Snip padeulGieonbgea | “age 
Maine: | 
Bangor : , 2 | Newark, N. J sd eae 2, 000 | 
5 | Chicago, Il. ‘3 9, 047 17, 022 |_- 
6 | Kansas City, Mo one owen 41, 843 
CS nse aslicanatin 1 | Boston, Mass ; 16, 761 
A5 | Cleveland, Ohio_____- 31, 325 | 
Madawaska..- 1 | Boston, Mass. - -| 14,113 
2 | Newark, N. J---- .| 197, 200 
3 | Franconia, Va i 73, 164 
A5 | Cleveland, Ohio__...- 82, 670 
South Brewer 1 | Boston, Mass ae ; 16, 093 
Maryland: Baltimore & | Denver, Colo 30, 960 
Massachusetts: 
Adams 1 | Boston, Mass 123, 310 61, 332 
2, Newark, N. J 120, 700 15, 168 48, 440 
3 | Franconia, Va 189, 101 1, 733 
5 | Chicago, Il 13, 720 25, 014 
g Denver, Colo 7,457 
9 | San Francisco, Calif 6, 416 
Boston 1 | Boston, Mass 90, 117 83, 134 1, 607 7, 870 
2, Newark, N.J 441, 128 11, 124 ), 880 
3 | Franconia, Va 1, 080 
4 East Point, Ga 627, 127 4, 896 20, 048 
5 | Chieago, Dl 31, 972 2, 436 100, 638 
A5 | Cleveland, Ohio 27, 600 
6 | Kansas City, Mo 24. 501 26, 429 39. 702 
7 . Fort Worth, Tex 7, 920 8, 226 
8 | Denver, Colo , 203 57, 029 
9 | San Francisco, Calif 46, 980 
10 | Seattle, Wash 18, 600 
Holyoke --.....-- 1 | Boston, Mass 49, 888 13, 984 
2 Newark, N. J 42, 768 70, 848 
3 | Franconia, Va 5, 056 
4 | East Point, Ga 2, 400 62, 720 
5 | Chicago, Tl] 11, 147 
A5 | Cleveland, Ohio 4,815 
6 | Kansas City, Mo 25, 097 
8 | Denver, Colo 9, 538 
9 | San Francisco, Calif 8, 359 5, 698 
| A9 | Wilmington, Calif 1, 421 
10 | Seattle, Wash 37, 855 | 1, 608 
Rinne ninpamalen } 1 | Boston, Mass 1,188 | 2, 304 
Millers Falls.......... | do 1, 861 
| 5 | Chicago, } |} 2,142 
Turners Falls.......-- 1 Boston, Mass | 39,118 
2 | Newark, N. J j 1153, 880 
| 3 | Franconia, Va | 30, 960 : 
| 4 | East Point, Ga 180, 462 | 73, 078 361, 280 
5 | Chicago, i | 47, 498 all 
A5 | Cleveland, Ohio | 34, 609 ‘sical 
7 | Fort Worth, Tex 133, 032 |202, 242 57, 882 
8 | Denver, Colo : | 22, 086 i ata 
9 | San Francisco, Calif cnensannl Te tha aetna M 
A9 | Wilmington, Calif_____| ae ae 10, 436 taal . 
10 | Seattle, Wash__.___- Reece ee | 14, 446 


1 All paper acquired by region 3 warehouse from sources within the District of Columbia » 


vas supplied 
by the GPO except 20,640 pounds of duplicating paper. 
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} Paper shipped to GSA warehouses during calendar year 1955—Continued 
} 
| To GSA warehouses | Kind and amount (pounds) of paper 
From (supply point) | a 
| 
| Region City Bond | Duplicat-| Mani- | Mimeo- | Book 
| ing fold graph 
| i 
dans oes | | | ieee 
Massachusetts—Con. | 
} Springfield___.......-- 7 | Fort Worth, Tex.-_.-- SE 
West Sorecicid.._ i 1 | Boston, Mass- ---.---- sik ee 
3 | Newark, N. 9...s<.... ee 
) Si} ROI, Wi ene peed hn teenth 
| 4 | Want Poteet, GO. 2. s.-chcdccdecs | 
| OT RI BI a en cpandieaw eden 
| A5 | Cleveland, Ohio._..._- a ee } 
8 | Denver, Colo___.._.-.- ie RR ie 
9} San F rancisco, Cpasiicanucans 
AQ | Wilmington, Calif... |. 
: 10 | Seattle, Wash weuibbadel iii 
PO  iciast matin eieaice | 1 | Boston, Mass--.-.....- Vig 8 ee 
A5 Cleveland, CRA... nina 15, 642 
6 | Kansas City, Mo__...| 15,579 
Michigan: 
EL... ccccccccwacsal 1 | Boston, Mass. -...---- | 3,520 | 
| 2| Newark, N. J.......-.| 19, 668 
| 3 | Franconia, Va........- 76, 842 
| 4 | East Point, Ga....-...| 513, 876 | - 
5 | Chicago, Til... ..-...- 2, 536 
| A5 | Cleveland, Ohio_...... 2, 462 
| 6 | Kansas City, Mo-_---- DR Rv kincekn eel ME Eo aciccccrts i Mecicctnchie 
7 | Fort Worth, Tex... --- Gp bicceeceses PERE besenkcekekinotmncs 
} 8 | Denver, Colo- -_.- Se coccinea Be Banned duel iceadins 
| San Francisco, Calif... SE Cincdhdicenicd: Be NE Binnie acta 
A9 | Wilmington, Calif_. -| 2 EEE EE Bib hcestetc dics Reainanicien 
10 | Seattle, Wash__.__.--- |... SMD Aaecstacaes BUG Risncita cent a deenes 
3 Kalamazoo. .._.-..-- 1 | Boston, Mass--._- =I 80, 664 | 48, 103 wc SIE cen 
, 2 | Newark, N.J__.....--| 23,872 | 46,464 | 22,308 /|1, 171,908 | 10,000 
3 | Franconia, Va___..--- eg Rie a | Cer ion 
4) East Point, Ga eae 163,618 | 144, 704 4. 128 |1, 663, 564 |.....-- 
| § | Chicago, Ml_.......... 162, 485 25, 648 | 13,083 | 522,783 |....--- 
A5 | Cleveland, Ohio--_-.-_- |-130,427 | 38, 664 |-....-..- ee % a See 
6 | Kansas City, Mo-.-.-- |.. 25,176 | 255, 146 |.__-_- TERT Piscean 
| 7 | Forth Worth, Tex__...| 160,959 | 218,904 | 27,522 | 176,095 |...---.. 
8 | Denver, Colo-- -| 944 | 39,776 |- Sse |) 
| 9 | San Francisco, Calif..|.._____- ae ail eh daanattaneemahasaie 
} A9| Wilmington, Calif.. RM nn. -- BOO Eanodicenta dees et 
| 10 | Seattle, Wash.........j...... Ehime SOee f......nedeweduae 
Munising. - ‘ 2 | Newark, N. J.....--- | IR}... veins Paiste nies acct gaat 
5 | Chicago, Tl_- EE a cainaioesl -hecedtestas ines 
6 | Kansas City, Mo. SA onan) Se caateacaeee ei 
8 | Denver, Colo_- sa ee 
| 9 | San Francisco, Calif | 2,517 |___- Basanti Reiditeadeeey Uebie tiara 
| A9 | Wilmington, Calif. ES tnd chte ined isch ic taeaeee 
10 | Seattle, Wash.........| 8,100 |.--.------]----_ ETS Se 
Parchment ns | 1 | Boston, Mass_- omejth Ge tccu acacia Dnata en 
21 Newark, N. 7... sal We lasciaseiarsindaliian-ccehaeiiiemsalbiees 
A5 | Cleveland, Ohio oe ...| 38,280 8, 686 GE Biases 
@ | Maees Clty, Bie.k GSE fang esinenn bens cens Dsante hain cin 
9 | San Francisco, Calif___|_....-- OP cues |----------|------- 
| AQ | Wilmington, Calif__.__|--- asl Ge rictnmniinbinnstpeatvenenan 
Port Huron. -_- _ 1 | Boston, Mass-._......- oe ok RPS se 
| SD 1 Dee, Bs Witchacnebeamelaceis Re ak RO ise cicena dese 
3 | Franconia, Va_........|.....---- Eb daas UI Nesnatoccenkasansien 
2e:.Uk ee See |---------- EEE Bs avtisedeacbinnnnn 
SF Ge Sis ce Shang al scbecennnsckenasee Th Ge ac: ceneiadee 
A5 | Cleveland, Ohio.......}.......-- Bick cde udinda MN fis scocc. acide ence 
| 6} Ramee Cite, Bae...) ccccecss Se es oe SE Ecc dlepahdahed inincsdgnaa 
|  7| Fort Worth, Tex-._--- scebenadanlehkeapsonaciol Me ek ca 
8 | Denver, Colo. ____..-- a oe ee So cach eee We oc kden chen 
9 | San Francisco, Calif...|_.....--- soit ia 8, 880 je cenciecacilienaenaiia 
A9 | Wilmington, Calif____- piaemtnsesuqeonent BMD OEE Pi dsteaicccaneicaneiaai 
Vicksburg piace 2 | Newark, N. J....-..--- . | aia [acensnce|menscnnesefacacans 
80 5 | Chicago, Ill._...._.--- | 37,049 ee De GRIP Ee cleces siete 
A5 | Cleveland, Ohio______- Bi WRIT sy sas, Rees accel cinerea taal 
ey 6 | Kansas City, DEO 5k JG im aseinnstn MG Wits tencshnesnten 
B82 Uf Se ee ee ee ae 
2 10 | Seattle, Wash__._...-- SP ims sesecnnes caged ios Ria Guanes badunodal 
ra i tea dk atic . 4 | East Point, Ga........|........- ale cn-neliate 174, 468 GREE bissacnae 
“ Missouri: | 
aa Kansas City. -.....---- | 6 | Kansas City, Mo_....| 20,614 29, 043 | 13,024 14, 485 720 
7 eats kcenein anes | 6 |_....do raicisheteslttea pecan Rech adinaeaiat: Pieces tacdaee 
ied 
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Paper shipped to GSA warehouses during calendar year 1955—Continued 


From (supply point) 


New Hampshire: 
ton. 
New York: 
Brooklyn 


Grove- 


Brownville______- 


Johnson City 


Battie Palle. . <.....+.: 


New York 


North Tonowanda.- 
Pisgah 


North Carolina: 
Forrest. 
Ohio 
Chillicothe 


Cleveland 


Dayton 


Excello 
Franklin 


Middletown 


To GSA warehouses 


Region 


> 


City 


Boston, Mass. -- 


Kansas City, Mo 
Boston, Mass 
Newark, N. J 


| East Point, Ga 


Chicago, Ill 
Cleveland, Ohio 


| Kansas City, Mo 


San Francisco, Calif 
Wilmington, Calif_- 
Seattle, Wash 


| Newark, N. J. 


Chicago, Tl- Bie oy 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, Til. ....-.-- 
Fort Worth, Tex__- 
Denver, Colo_. 


| Newark, N. J-- 


East Point, Ga__. 
Chicago, Tl ae 
Cleveland, Ohio-- 
Kansas City, Mo-_-_-- 
Fort Worth, Tex__-- 
Denver, Colo 


San Francisco, Calif___| 


Wiimington, Calif_ -- 
Seattle, Wash_- 
Boston, Mass- - 
Newark, N. J- 
Chicago, Tl — 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Denver, Colo 
Seattle, Wash 
Boston, Mass- - 
San Francisco, Cs 


Boston, Mass-__- 
Newark, N. J 

East Point, Ga 
Chicago, Hl 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo 
Boston, Mass 
Chicago, Tl : 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo 
Newark, N. J 

Fort Worth, Tex 
Denver, Colo 

San Francisco, Calif 
Wilmington, Calif 
Seattle, Wash 
Kansas City. Mo 
Boston. Mass 
Newark, N. J- 
Chicago, Tl 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo 
Denver, Colo 
Wilmington, Calif 
Seattle, Wash 
Boston, Mass 
Newark, N. J 
Franconia, Va 
Fast Point, Ga 
Chicago, Ill 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo 
Fort Worth, Tex_. 
Denver, Colo 

San Francisco, Calif 
Wilmington, Calif 
Seattle, Wash 


Kind and amount (pounds) of paper 


Bond 


“44, 550 


31, 
a 
15, 
39, 


052 | 


200 


462 


126 


39, 680 


21 
y 
32, 
166, 
178, 
183, 
306, 
23, 
21, 


7 
20, 


.| 21,360 
| 214, 
301 | 


768 


686 
761 
190 
684 
409 


, O84 | 
, 916 
, Of4 
, 815 
, 034 | 
, 020 


344 | 


354 


.171 


736 


| 


Duplicat- 


ing 


1, 902 


218, 538 
40, 268 


100 


1,176 
180 


7, 887 


11, 150 
21, 540 
1,728 
28, 038 
6, 100 
2, 400 


1,012 


11, 726 
500 


9, 009 
5, 482 
1, 044 
2, 200 
4,979 
3, 420 
1, 450 

720 
1, 200 
81, 540 


369, 748 
66, 043 
258, 978 


108 
180 


Mani- 
fold 


i OOD Ne DM 
© 5 
tn 
ow 


» 
x 


S44 
558 


9, 304 


14, 579 


90, 840 | 


2, 400 
26, 610 
7, 116 


28, 645 

4,157 
23, 662 
15, 289 
39, 662 


Mimeo- 
graph 


61, 


1, 95 
168, 


108, 
395, 


475, 


219 


123, 


281 


770 


10, 


73 


81, 
73, 


100 


840 


150 


526 


134 
ER6 
804 
Of2 
991 
75S 
167 
166 


305 


Book 


78, 800 





Or 


Pe 


W: 


W 
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Paper shipped to GSA warehouses during calendar year 1955—Continued 


Kind and amount (pounds) of paper 





. a - - x yd oa vr - 

t | To GSA warehouses 

‘ From (supply point) hewn oe elas ou a5 

i Region} City | Bond | Duplicat- 
‘ | | ing 

f | 


Oregon: 
Es cite nnnecade | 9 | San Francisco, Calif_- 
| A9 | Wilmington, Calif 
10 | Seattle, Wash___ 
oid od tecnmcenia | 8 | Denver, Colo , 
9 | San Francisco, Calif... 
| AQ | Wilmington, Calif 
10 | Seattle, Wash_ 
Pennsylvania: | | 
Bridgewater ‘ 6 | Kansas City ‘ 
Chester County | 3 | Franconia, Va 
Erie-- ; Cet, 2 | Newark, N. J_-.--.--- 
4 | East Point, Ga__-- 
5 | Chicago, Ill 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo 
Fort Worth, Tex_- 
Boston, Mass 
Newark, N. J sania 
East Point, Ga____- 


oe 
> 
oc 


Lock Haven 


7 
1 
2 
4 
A5 | Cleveland, Ohio 
6 | Kansas City, Mo 
- } 7 | Forth Worth, Tex 
- } 8 | Denver, Colo a 
Miquon.._-. pale 1 | Boston, Mass... 
- 2 | Newark, N. J- 
3 | Franconia, Va 
- 4 | East Point, Ga 
. 5 | Chicago, Il 
A5 | Cleveland, Ohio 
00 | 9 | San Francisco, Calif 
A9 | Wilmington, Calif 
10 | Seattle, Wash 
Modena l Boston, Mass 
- A5 | Cleveland, Ohio 
- 6 | Kansas City, Mo 
Spring Grove > 4 | East Point, Ga 
= Texas 
13 Dallas 7 | Fort Worth, Tex 
“ Ennis 7 do_. 
Fort Worth 7 do 
Galveston 7 do 
Virginia 
Norfolk 6 | Kansas City, Mo 
8 | Denver, Colo 
10 | Seattle, Wash 
Richmond __. 1 Boston, Mass 
2 | Newark, N. J 
4 | East Point, Ga 
ae 5 | Chicago, Il 
od A5 | Cleveland, Ohio 
6 | Kansas City, Mo 
8 | Denver, Colo z 
9 | San Francisco, Calif 
Utah: Salt Lake City-_--- 8 | Denver, Colo_. 
Washington 
Everett ‘ 8 | Denver, Colo 
9 | San Francisco, Calif 
A9 | Wilmington, Calif 
10 | Seattle, Wash 
Hoquiam _.-.....--- 6 | Kansas City, Mo 
7 Fort Worth, Tex 
8 | Denver, Colo 
9 | San Francisco, Calif 
A9 | Wilmington, Calif 
Vancouver. pene. 9 | San Francisco, Calif 
A9 | Wilmington, Calif 
10 | Seattle, Wash 
and Wisconsin: 
MONON ii deka ccs 1 | Boston, Mass 
2 | Newark, N. J. 
5 | Chicago, Il. ia 
A5 | Cleveland, Ohio 


6 | Kansas City, Mo-.-_--. 
9 | San Francisco, Calif 
A9 | Wilmington, Calif 


52, 570 
149, 044 
| 86, 882 
| 203, 195 


| 186, 074 


8, 668 
38, 486 


| 48, 004 





“51, 592 |__ 


9, 907 | 


1 §,896 | 


1, 200 | 


925 


104, 513 | 






357, 685 
| 67, 559 
| 82,377 

107, 487 
| 398, 366 
| 188, 252 
| 10,384 
15, 008 





80, 500 


8, 625 
95, 084 
28, 278 

5, 724 


1, 620 


257, 956 


Mani- 
fold 


12, 600 


161, 430 |_- 


75, 352 | 


84, 630 
ae KOK 


222, 525 


~ 49, 875 


94, 615 


, 971 


39, 069 
387, 160 
461, O77 
183, 714 


92, 636 
21, 926 


2, 520 


77, 067 | 


2, 640 
8, 100 


350 
YoY 


457 


2, 704 
, 948 


, 246 


x 


, o64 


14, 664 


26, 780 


576 


960 
2, O80 


Mimeo- | Book 
graph 
en: 1, 800 
12, 840 
165, 300 
572, 324 |_ 
, 8 3, 600 





1157, 600 


~~~" }292° 840 


179, 540 | 
35, 502 

443, 056 

321, 120 |154, 080 

24, 885 | 

80, 460 |. 

325, 756 | 

50, 018 | 

5, 893 | 

33, 160 |- 

17, 901 | 


27, 240 


8, 742 | 
20, 630 | 
6, 205 | 
9, 000 
19, 404 


6, 400 
800 


1,125 


150, 946 


23, 640 |.. 
857 
97, 862 





1, 768 
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Paper shipped to GSA warehouses during calendar year 1955—Continued 


From (supply point) 


Wisconsin—Continued | 
eS 


Port Edwards._......- 


I ol iat acess 


I tin inci at 
RIRTE cacinannsabbnneot | 





STORAGE AND ISSUE OF PAPER BY 


To GSA warehouses 


Region 


> 


ee 
CUP KHOOOHUNBNAeNe 

















Kind and amount (pounds) of paper 











City Bond | Duplicat-| Mani- 
ing fold 

Boston, Mass. ......-.- 

NOWOEE, Plo donicuicsd 

East Point, Ga__._._-. 

aS ee 

Cleveland, Ohio_-..._. $ coke 

Kansas City, Mo....- 68, 749 PE Roce oad 
Fort Worth, Tex.___-- 135, 321 pee bettewces 
Denver, Colo....__-.- UE Bob haweeditinetawcs 
San Francisco, Calif-__- ico lb a ieaas Becinbemer 
Wilmington, Calif..._. ce dans ccd ctneeveakes 
Seattle, Wash____._._- ch ditene cal Rnieaetien 
Boston, Mass. ..------ Piha hap reens 
POWER, IN. d.....-. 2. 6,080 |...--- % 
East Point, Ga__...._- 9, 480 9,160 | 19, 852 
Cleveland, Ohio-___.._-. GE atccsodebiscuon 
San Francisco, Calif... DROS Wi scnsausine tecuscoes 
Wilmington, Calif....-|.....__.- AOE bic 
NG SI i koe ee S| 
RE, See 

SOG Ey Ba cetiabbabctecasil. 

Chicago, Ill___... 

Cleveland, Ohio- 

DGRVET, (080... -ceeek ates se ce 

Boston, Mass_-_.....-. 

Seattle, Wash_........ 

Franconia, Va........- 4 

Chicago, Ill__.........| 10, 574 OO nad 
Cleveland, Ohio_......}.-....... NEE Rereascntieet 
Kansas City, Mo-.-..-|--..-.-.- WE Seccdccns 
CA, BEL. dntd lati bossicncia Pp Ree Bicccccd 
aaa idee licdend ake Rcieiies nln s shite cigs Loconaaine 
Boston, Mass........- DE hab dkn onde teasducon 
CN TE, tnancéits Sad cole asosasen desl cdncnaseoiciont 
Cleveland, Ohio__..... I Bacto cccnallt Rasa bevecant 
Kansas City, Mo-_-.-.- NE i cececuate anniiisace 
nn OO 2k et E ceoe 
San Francisco, Calif...| 103,775 |..........]........ 
Wilmington, Calif. lla IEE ising ignite as nape cence 
Seattle, Wash_........ EY Et cracanntdbimatantes 
Kansas City, Mo_.-.- |. Sa Ep cetiaaoddedincinads 
ae eS | 15, 570 
San Francisco, Calif...| 60,924 39, 240 | 29, 231 
Wilmington, Calif__... 82,7 820 | 18,375 





Mimeo- | Book 


graph 








15, 296 |------- 
dabei 
conidial 16, 400 
6,440 | "988 
16, 662 | 11, 400 





GSA WAREHOUSES 


The following information relating to the storage and issue of paper 
during calendar year 1955 was reported by the General Services Ad- 
ministration for each of their regional warehouses: 


pom 


Boston, Mass. 


REGION 1. 


Square feet of space used for storage and issue__- 
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PROCUREMENT AND SUPPLY OF PAPER BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 


In keeping with the policy of the Department of Defense to assign 
procurement responsibility to single military components of the 
Department of Defense for certain items, the responsibility for pro- 
curing office paper and duplicating machine paper (FSC group 75) for 
the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force was assigned to 
the Department of the Army. The Department of the Army had the 
single service responsibility for office paper and duplicating machine 
paper (FSC group 75) until July 1, 1955, at which time this responsi- 
bility was transferred to the General Services Administration as the 
result of an interagency assignment for the procurement of most 
office supplies. The Department of the Army continues to have 
single departmental procurement responsibility for printing paper 
(FSC group 93). The kinds of paper contained in FSC groups 75 and 
93 include the following— 

FSC group 75: 

Bond, rag 
Bond, chemical woodpulp 
Duplicating (liquid process) 
Manifold, rag 
5. Manifold, chemical woodpulp 
6. Mimeograph (stencil process) 
FSC group 93: 
1. Book, offset 
2. Book, English finish 
3. Map, high wet strength 

Specifications.—There is no single activity in the Department of 
Defense which has specification preparation responsibility for paper. 
The designation of preparing activity is made by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), which usually assigns 
specification responsibility to the office having procurement responsi- 
bility for the specific item involved, presently the Department of the 
Army (QMC) for paper items in FSC group 93. However, another 
military department may be so designated, particularly if it requests 
initiation of the project and asks to be designated as the preparing 
agency. Federal specifications which are prepared under the overall 
direction of the GSA are used in the procurement by the Department 
of the Army of most paper items covered by this report. These 
specifications include: 

Federal Specification UU—P-121 Paper, bond and writing. 

Federal Specification UU-—P-231 Paper, duplicating, copy and 
master. 

Federal Specification UU—P-328 Paper, manifold. 

Federal Specification UU—P-361 Paper, map (litho finish). 

Federal Specification UU—P-388 Paper, mimeograph. 

Military Specification MIL—P-16141 Paper, book. 

Final approval authority for military specifications is in the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). The 
activity in the Department of the Army responsible for preparation 
and coordination of specifications on paper is the Quartermaster 
Research and Development Command, Natick, Mass. In the De- 
partment of the Navy, drafting and coordination with industry are 
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performed by the General Stores Supply Office in Philadelphia; 
coordination with other services and agencies and submission for 
final approval! are performed by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Washington, D. C. In the Department of the Air Force, the office 
responsible for drafting and coordination of specifications is the Wright 
Air Development Center, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 

Testing —The Department of Defense reported that each lot of 
paper presented for acceptance is normally tested for all character- 
istics indicated in the applicable specification. In cases where the 
quality history records indicate that the quality of a given supplier’s 
product is consistently satisfactory, such tests are conducted on a 
reduced (spot testing) basis. The methods of testing are set forth in 
Federal Specification UU—P-31b. 

Procuring offices.—The central procuring office for paper items in the 
Department of the Army is the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, 
2800 South 20th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Regional purchases may 
also be made by the following Department of the Army activities to 
supply the distribution areas which they serve: 

Schenectady General Depot, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Richmond Quartermaster Depot, Richmond, Va. 
Columbus General Depot, Columbus, Ohio. 
Atlanta General Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 

Fort Worth General Depot, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Utah General Depot, Ogden, Utah. 

Sharpe General Depot, Lathrop, Calif. 

The Department of the Navy reported no purchases made directly 
from industry in calendar year 1955, with the exception of those made 
by the following Marine Corps activities: 

United States Marine Corps Supply Center, Albany, Ga. 

United States Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 

United States Marine Corps, United States Navy Publicity 
Bureau, 25th and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

All Department of the Air Force items are procured, either through 
the GSA, the Department of the Army, or by the local using installa- 
tion. Purchases of the latter type are not covered in the scope of 
this report. 

The quantities of paper procured from or through GSA or GPO have 
not been included in the following data reported by the Department of 
Defense, because that information is included in the data reported by 
the GSA and GPO. 

The quantities of paper which the Department of Defense reported 
to have been procured by the Department of the Navy (Marine Corps) 
represent exceptions to the single department procurement assign- 
ment, which are generally authorized in the case of small dollar volume 
purchases, emergency purchases, or where local purchase is the normal 
means of supply. 

While data pertaining to procurement by an installation for its 
own use has not been included, regional purchases in excess of 10,000 
pounds made by a depot or supply center in continental United States 
or overseas are included. Normally, regional purchases are delivered 
directly to the using installation or port for overseas shipment; 
however, a depot may, in the event of temporary shortage of a centrally 
procured item, purchase up to its stock level for depot stock to serve 
its distribution area. 

93453578 
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Although the Department of the Army had no open-end contracts 
for paper procurement in 1955, it did utilize ‘‘call_type’’ contracts for 
the first half of that calendar year and orders placed by the depots 
against such contracts are included in the data reported. The General 
Services Administration had no open-end or term contracts for the 
papers in FSC groups 75 and 93 which could have been utilized by 
Army, Navy, or Air Force installations, depots, or supply centers. 

The Defense Supply Service, W ashington, serves the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Departments of the Army and Air Force 
in the Washington area. Paper stocked by the Defense Supply 
Secretary, Washington, is procured either from the Government Print- 
ing Office or the General Services Administration. Accordingly, 
procurement data for Defense Supply Service, Washington require- 
ments are not included in the data reported. Any Navy or Marine 
Corps departmental requirements which are not supplied through 
GPO and GSA are included in the following overall procurement 
figures for calendar year 1955: 


Purchases of paper by the Department of the Army for Army, Navy, and Air Force 
during calendar year 1955 


| Total pounds! Total pounds} Total pounds 


| under con- inopen | purchased 
| tract | market 

ptiaiteaed midomi wii . — 
Paper, bond, rag — 146, 685 | 146, 685 
Paper, bond, chemical wood pulp 737, 554 13, 848, 727 14, 586, 281 
Paper, duplicating (liquid process) - - | 3, 198, 043 | 3, 198, 043 
Paper, manifold chemical wood 167, 070 | 685, 475 852, 545 
Paper, mimeograph (stencil process) -- | 1, 343, 129 | 14, 555, 090 | 15, 898, 219 
Paper, book offset 317, 368 | 2, 824" 478 | 3, 141, 846 
Paper, map, coated 9, 800 9, 800 
Paper, map, high wet strength : 704, 194 704, 194 

TOC incced | 2, 565, 121 35, 972, 492 38, 537, 613 


Purchases of paper by the Department of the Navy (U. S. Marine Corps) during 
calendar year 1956 


| Total pounds} Total pounds| Total pounds 


under con- in open purchased 
tract | market 
Paper, bond, rag | 24, 900 24, 900 
Paper, bond, chemical wood | | 24, 900 24, 900 
Paper, duplicating (liquid process) - - - | 51, 200 51, 200 
Paper, book offset | | 521, 507 521, 507 
Paper, map, coated _- --- ; ‘ 14, 000 | 14, 000 
Total.-.---- ; 5 ‘a i | | 635, 507 636, 507 


SHIPMENTS OF PAPER FOR ARMY CONSUMPTION 


Shipments of paper in groups FSC 75 and 93, procured by the 
Department of the Army for Army consumption, were made in the 
following amounts from mills to Army installations during calendar 
year 1955: 
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FSC Group 75 


Chemical wood bond paper (11,072,087 pounds) 


Pounds shipped from (mill locations)— 


' 
































| | 
States to which | Maine, | Maine, | Massa- | Massa-| Michi-| Michi- | Michi- | North Ohio, | Ore- 
shipped (Army in- | Lin- | Mada- chu- chu- gan, | gan, gan, | Caro-| Mid- | gon, 
stallations) coln waska | setts, setts, | Alpena | Munis-| Kala- | lina, | dleton | Salem 
and/or | Adams | Boston ing | mazoo}| Can- 
South | | | | ton 
Brewer} | 
ice ‘ I aioli aia non npaheneated 
District of Columbia | | 248 | | 
Georgia. - | 166, 050 | 173, 366) 211, 256 75, 860| 29,479 
Illinois | 2,976) | 16, 770) | 
Indiana | 744 | - 
Iowa --| 93) 
Kansas | 648) 
Kentucky | | 22, 668) | } 
Maryland | 23, 560 9, 176 
Michigan | clonsesel 
Minnesota 186 
Missouri_-_ | 6,136) | | 
Nebraska- - 93) 
New Jersey 84, 351 232, 671) | | 
New York 59, 295 173, 897) 76, 075) | | 3, 080) 242, 123 
North Carolina. .-- | 6,138) | 
North Dakota | | 186} | ; 
Ohio- 167, 034| 220, 968! 268, 542) 52, 280 | 8 470 
Pennsylvania_- | 31,527) 43,040 | 
Texas 171, 585] 186, 692| 130, 052! ay | 27,170 
Utah | | | | 24, 157 
Virginia | 291,018) 107,973) 240,354) 287, 226) 156,551) 98, 825 | 1139, 761 
Washington a | | 76, 004 
Wisconsin | 558| Fo 
! ! ' ‘ ' 
Pounds shipped from (mill locations)— 
States to which | | | | 
shipped (Army | Pennsyl- | Pennsyl- | Texas, Wash- | Wash- Wash- | Wiscon- Utah, 
installations) | vania, vania, | Houston); ington, ington, ington, | sin, Park | Salt Lake 
| Erie | Modena Everett |Hoquiam| Van- | Falls City 
| | | | | couver | 
} | } | | | 
—_———— | ——__|- “7 - “ | “| 
California -_- ae 5 OE Beco 755,279 | 496,920} 627,855.}.......--_]_-.----. 
Georgia | 195,676 | 113, 488 |__ oe Bib a iats wie Aa etka ao ee 
New Jersey_..- ; 4 Bae le ee Se ee = siiecsicsaiahxuaenetebe 
New York.--.-- ea — 8  j- ‘ . . l snceseneigiaTadl te 
Ohio 7 577, 833 | 2, 132 | Sed | Sie" eo 
Pennsylvania WA Ole Sieeicpccns ot naa cscthieee on le =e lasuteieiat-s 
RS nc wan sae 124, 407 DESOE | GO OOS In ccceccccslennces | 99, 058 |... ot 
Utah Ls | 165,473 comand 48, 928 
Virginia : 177,899 | 307, 664 ae Siehimbdictne cmueuuiahdiatndaiad 
Washington ; intenean 9, 348 ..| 732,298 | 535, 050 


Duplicating copy paper, liquid process (147,214 pounds) 


States to which shipped (Army 
installations) 


California 
Illinois... 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
New York 


Pounds shipped from (mill location)— 


New York, 
Cohoes 


Ohio, 
Franklin 


12, 269 | 


Washing- 


ton, Van- 
couver 


23, 163 


Wisconsin, | 


| 
Michigan, 


| Appleton | Kalamazoo 


| 


9, 900 | 


16, 770 
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Chemical wood manifold paper (444,287 pounds) 

















Paper shipped from (mill location)— 
States to which shipped (Army installations) 
Michigan, New York, | Washington,| Unknown! 
Alpena | Little Falls | Vancouver 
a : “ wihcindinativnglectindadindinacaiiastadelnlian en Ss ieicilncl a ee ee 
California. ___- “ ei ahi a ose ; : 94, 048 eétbtceal 
Illinois_- gees aS age net Dea ak a 3, 700 11, 238 
Indiana. acl dosti ; ‘ . . | 400 2, 205 
OWE socene cs aeons ‘ : : 100 267 
Kansas Recs : 3, 022 14, 245 
Kentucky _-_-_-- : : 814 3, 717 
Maryland 4 : . wiki ; noc 19, 213 
Michigan. .........- Te, ie a 1, 100 2, 667 
Minnesota- ._- oie : i 1, 500 c 
Missouri. __ ~~ -- | : 11, 113 7, 355 
Nebraska- -- Baek | 200 | 267 
New York--. asate 2 | 21, 391 7, 575 25, 987 |_- F 
North Carolina. --- S : 952 
Ohio. abant dot ‘ oe : | ; ; 10, 812 22, 465 
Pennsylvauiia- .__- : | ; 5, 742 
eg foceee so! ; : 14, 550 oe 
MNS Oo oe Sie 408 19, 200 34, 884 8, 684 
Washington__- = : 92, 849 oa 
West Virginia < Saas : a 133 
a . Simard ons 1, 212 272 


1 These shipments were made from mills at Alpena, Mich., and Vancouver, Wash. 


Chemical wood mimeograph paper (8,510,402 pounds) 





Pounds shipped from (mill location)—. 





States to which 





| } t | } 
shipped (Army Massa- Michi- | | North | Penn- | Penn- | Utah, 
installations) chu- |Michi-| gan, New Caro- |Oregon,| sylva- | sylva- | Salt | Wash- 
setts, | gan, | Kala- | York, | lina, Salem | nia, | nia, | Lake | ington, 
| Boston | Alpena} mazoo | Cohoes | Canton | Lock- Mo- | City |Everett 
| | | | haven | dena | 
| | | | | 
nl iin | - -} a | Sa ; nail 
maa) 
Arizona__-. iatisleniahe . acre ue | ee 8, 866) a | + deat 
California... _--_--_--| 521, 798 164, 310 _.{1,074,499] FJ 47, 258| 61, 279 
Colorado moe 3, 914). | = é 
District of Columbia | | 306 : } | | -| * 
Georgia-__._-- 7, 932 | 462, 034) ‘ == -| ciate aaa 
Idaho-_- : } | 208) J 
Illinois | 8, 904] a | 8, 798 - 
Kansas i | ee | 6, 653 ons 
Kentucky ; | | 31,790 
Maryland... -- ‘ a5 59, 607 a | 189, 736 } 
Michigan. _- 778, 148 1, 370 
Missouri | | 25, 536 | 
Montana oe aN 540) __ = 
New Jersey-_- 50, 771} | 
New York__. | 3,989 | 479, 988) 32,640) 12,620) 245,097) 322,416; 9,972 | é 
North Carolina | | | 49, 980) | nine | 179, 699) . 
Seok ae | 6,119} | 1,000 ee 
Pennsylvania. . ae | 19, 890] 2 } | | 45, 755) . 
OS cee. ; 1, 722} 459, 871 | | ait 
Utah ee | 1, 722 41, 380}... 324, 447 a 
Virginia ; | 6,119) 33,048) 608, 027 | 139, 761) 255, 271 ; wale 
Washington ..| 5, 258] } | 1,086,547 a. 11, 748) 559, 788 
West Virginia. spicata aes | 49, 139 “a 
Wyoming | | 519} jade ties bisdicduededl 
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FSC Group 93 
Offset book paper (2,194,368 pounds) 


Pounds shipped from (mill location)— 





States to which shipped New Wash- 
(Army installations) Illinois, York, Ohio, Pennsyl- | Virginia,| ington, 
Taylor- North Frank- vania, Rich- Vancou- 
ville Tona- lin Miquon mond ver 
wanda 


California - - 








cecun cuianaige a ‘ 502, 500 
Georgia - - - - : égtageniietaie | 15, 392 62, 500 4 | ae 
I: «... singcpnt ed bn aiepoiieawigniloninst |. ‘ Bel inte Ge Se icdcttiettininbccans = 
SN i Gils dint nnd <intt abe treennieiad 80, 000 81, 000 |_.--- 260s 1...-.. Be ae 
Ohio- -- - 100, 000 41,000 |____- 7 98, 500 j-.---- = Ragietioabiond 
Texas. naan ‘ = 100, 000 20, 000 |_---- 54, 500 |_- ae om 
Utah __---- ae peace iacliie = eae pal wah 138, 386 40, 000 
IN nice tela decsiesetesht:-ccieite --| 100, 000 | "171,000 |.--.. 73,000 |. ___- = 
Washington |-neer song eiiteesqe idles | eke te oraninied 215, 000 








Distribution of Department of the Army depot stocks of paper.— 
Department of the Army depot stocks of paper are distributed 
through the Quartermaster Supply System which is divided into six 
major distribution areas. Each distribution area is served by a 
distribution depot which may have one or more storage depots within 
its area acting as shipping points to effect more economical distribution 
of supplies. Centrally procured stocks are apportioned to the various 
distribution depots and storage depots based on the mission and 
troops they are required to support. The following depot or supply 
centers stored and issued paper in excess of 100,000 pounds each 
during calendar year 1955: 
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Depots or supply centers storing and issuing paper in excess of 100,000 pounds 
during calendar year 19565 




















} | Floor 
| Maxi- load ca- 
| Square | mum Average | pacity 
Depot or supply \foot space! stacking | stacking | (pounds 
center | used for j|height(in jheight(in per General distribution area served 
storage | feet) feet) square 
foot single 
story) 
| 

Schenectady, N. Y.--.| 27,932 | 14.5 12.0 2,000 | States of Maine, New Hampshire, 

| Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, 
| New Jersey, Delaware, and overseas 
| areas through New York port. 

Belle Mead, N. J_. 5, 700 13.0 12.0 (!) In ee area as directed by Schenec- 

tady. 

Richmond, Va 13, 835 15.0 13.0 (4) | States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 

| | Virginia, District of Columbia. 

Atlanta, Ga_......_-- 7,906 | 17.0 15.0 } (1) States of North Carolina; South 

Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
| Mississippi, Tennessee, and overseas 
through New Orleans port. 

Memphis, Tenn_-. 250 | 18.0 14.0 (1) | In above area as directed by Atlanta. 

Columbus, Ohio. | 7, 042 18.0 | 13.0 | 43,200 | States of West Virginia, Kentucky, 
| | | Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
| | Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 

souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
| Nebraska, Kansas. 

Jeffersonville, Ind--_- 2, 500 | 12.5 10.0 500 | In above area as directed by Columbus, 

Fort Worth, Tex-_-_-_- 1, 800 | 13.0 12.0 500 | States of Texas, Oklahoma, New 

| | Mexico, Louisiana, Arkansas. 

Ogden, Utah. __.____- 2, 100 | 19.0 | 12.0 2,000 | States of Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Wyo- 
| ming, Colorado. 

Sharpe, Calif..........| 15,000 14.5 12.0 800 | States of California, Arizona and over- 

| seas areas through San Francisco 
Port. 

Auburn, Wash--___-- | 40,000 16.0 12.0 @) | States of Washington, Oregon, Mon- 
| | tana, and overseas areas through 
| Seattle Port. 

DSS-W, Pentagon._..| 12,500 10.0 | 7.1 (!) | Offices of Secretary of Defense; Depart- 

| | | ment of Army and Air Force at the 
| | | seat of government. 


! Unlimited. 
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SHIPMENTS OF PAPER FOR NAVY CONSUMPTION 


Shipments of paper in groups FSC 75 and 93, procured by the 
Department of the Army for Navy consumption, were made in the 
following amounts from mills to Navy installations during calendar 
year 1955: 

FSC Group 75 


Rag bond paper (62,927 pounds) 





Pounds shipped from (mill 


locations)— 
States to which shipped (Navy installations) a 


-ennsylvania, Washington, 
Modena | Appleton 


Pennsylvania “ snide eatin . nitisedllaia nia aadeeeeeaitee | 24, 900 | ; 
Georgia jcnbeagenens ssinices sttni> rasceanns siiarealah baie nang baal 


~ 38, 027 


Chemical wood manifold paper (408,258 pounds) 


Pounds shipped from (mill locations) 





States to which shipped (Navy installations) i Poay Fike oe 


New York, | Ohio, Washington, 
Brownville | Middletown | Vancouver 





California 37 


a 9, 375 | 8, 400 97, 665 
Connecticut - - - d 1, % 
District of Columbia ; 18, 375 23, 475 
Florida - 8, 475 9, 585 825 
Illinois 97: 6, 840 1, 275 
Louisiana 5, 025 9, 900 1, 200 
Massachusetts ‘is : 7, 500 825 25 
New Hampshire 2, 040 
New Jersey ; 15, 150 4, 200 
Pennsylvania 13, 350 4, 950 
Rhode Island 8, 100 6, 554 575 
South Carolina. -- ; : | 10, 185 450 
Texas 450 4, 250 900 
Utah. __- ‘ : | 225 
Virginia. _- 2, 325 86, 204 11, 950 
Washington ; Saat 4, 800 4, 280 
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Chemical wood mimeograph paper (7,373,540 pounds) 


Pounds shipped from (mill locations) 


States to which ship- 


ped (Navy installa- Michi- New | | Pennsyl- 
tions | Massa- gan, | Hamp- | Ohio, Ohio, Oregon, vania, Wash- 
chusetts,| Kala- | shire, | Chilli- | Middle-| Salem | Lock- | ington, 
Boston mazoo | Grove- | cothe | town | | haven (Everett 
ton | 
California | ‘ | 1, 108, 753 933, 511 
Connecticut 28, 993 5, 147 | | 5, 272 
District of Columbia 2, 636 1, 683 | 5, 519 67, 154 
Florida 90, 839 170, 009 63,949 | 57,118 
Illinois... 562, 272 202, 583 
Louisiana 31, 465 15, 466 | 23, 080 
Massachusetts 124, 524 | 
New Hampshire 69, 036 16, 829 
New Jersey 205, 148 95, 757 | 
New York 25, 643 | 5, 129 | | 
North Carolina 20, 835 44, 808 10, 097 11, 540 131, 423 
Pennsylvania 197,776 | 146, 387 | 275, 686 
Rhode Island 114, 267 54, 939 80, 937 
South Carolina 15, 226 120, 167 37, 664 
Texas __- 21, 396 148, 913 19, 232 
Virginia 316, 697 |1, 269, 228 78, 694 16, 027 68, 694 
Washington. = ; -| 139, 610 115, 773 
FSC Group 93 
Offset book paper (505,027 pounds) 
Pounds shipped from (mill location) 
States to which shipped (Navy installations) 
Illinois, Massachu- Michigan, Virginia, 
| Taylorville setts, Kalamazoo Richmond 
| Lawrence 
= eigen igen : = 2 anes 3 aia 
Pennsylvania. . abet le as ..| 53, 162 | 193, 200 49, 800 10, 782 
Virginia____- 2 Big Cai wmaciiniecnt abate sabes cde Reda < 198, 083 


Coated map paper (9,800 pounds) 


Shipped from mill in Richmond, Va., to Navy installation in 
Virginia. 


High wet strength map paper (445,419 pounds) 
{ ‘ P pay ] 


Shipped from mill in Kalamazoo, Mich., to Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Distribution of Department of the Navy Supply Center Stocks of 
Paper.—The first six locations listed in the following tabulation are 
primary stock points, which carry stock for their own consumption; 
for designated continental or extracontinental secondary stock points 
and may also support either or both of the following: (1) fleet units; 
and (2) yard and district craft. The replenishment of primary stock 
points is directed by the supply demand control point, which is assigned 
responsibility for inventory management. In the case of paper, the 
supply demand control point is the General Stores Supply Office in 
Philadelphia. The next two locations are reserve stock points, which 
carry reserve and back-up stocks for the supply center, maintaining 
storage facilities for the bulk storage of material. Distribution from 
these depots is controlled by the General Stores Supply Office in 
Philadelphia. The Naval Supply Depots at Scotia, N. Y., and Spo- 
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kane, Wash., are also reserve stock points. The following supply 
centers stored and issued paper in excess of 100,000 pounds each 
during calendar year 1955: 


Floor load capac- 


Square Maxi- Average ity (pounds per 
feet mum stacking square foot) General distribution area 
Depot or supply center space | stacking ae i served 
used for | height | (in feet) | | 
storage (in feet) | Multi- | Single 
story story 
Naval supply center, 8, 000 12. 75 | 10. 6 | 450 | 1,500 | Active and reserve fleet 


Norfolk, Va. | | | ships (including MSTS 
| | | and craft in Norfolk and 

other assigned areas), 

overseas ships of the 
| Atlantic Fleet and over- 
| | seas activities in the 
| Atlantic and Eastern 
| Mediterranean areas (in- 
| cluding Caribbean and 
naval shore activities in 
the Potomac River 


| Naval Command (i. e., 
| | Washington, D. C., 
| | | area), Severn River 
| Naval Command (i. e., 
| | Naval Academy at An- 
| | napolis, Md.), and other 
| shore activities in Mary- 
| | | | land, Virginia, Florida. 
Naval supply center, 17, 000 | 14. 75 | 11. 60 | 350 | 1,000 | Active and reserve fleet 
Oakland, Calif. | } ships (including MSTS 
| and craft in the San 
| | Francisco area and other 
assigned areas), Overseas 
| ships in the Pacific, ex- 
cept the North Pacific, 
i | and overseas activities in 
| the Pacific (except North 
| Pacific). Also, naval 
| | shore activities in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada. 
Naval supply office, 1, 500 | 11.5 10.0 a 2,000 | Fleet ships at naval base, 
Newport, R. I Newport and local use. 
Naval supply office, 3, 000 15. 25 7.0 350 1,000 | Active and reserve fleet 
Bayonne, N. J. | ships including MSTS 
and craft in New York 
area, also shore activities 
in Connecticut, and 
northern part of New 
Jersey. 
Naval supply office, 2. 500 7.5 12.0 1,000 | Ships and activities as- 
Great Lakes, Ill. signed to 9th Naval Dis- 
trict, such as Illinois, 
Minnesota, Tennessee, 
and Kansas. 
Naval supply office, 2, 500 10.5 8.5 350 1,000 | Active and reserve fleet 
San Diego, Calif ships (and MSTS) and 
other craft in the San 
Diego areas. 
Naval supply office, 2, 500 12.0 12.0 350 1,000 | Transient fleet ships in 
Seattle, Wash. Puget Sound area, and 
reserve and MSTS ships 
in that area. Also shore 
activities in Washington, 
| Oregon, and Alaska. 
Naval supply office, 3, 000 15.0 12.0 3,000 | Stocks on hand at these 
Mechanicsburg, Pa depots and distribution 
naval supply office, to Navy activities shown 
Clearfield, Utah. above is controlled by 
General Stores Supply 
Office in Philadelphia 
Naval Gun Factory, 12, 000 16.0 16.0 | 300 300 | Local consumption and 
Washington, D. C Navy departmental use. 
Marine Corps supply 2 FOO 18.0 16.0 640 | Marine Corps installations 


center, Albany, Ga east of the Mississippi. 
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SHIPMENTS OF PAPER FOR AIR FORCE CONSUMPTION 


The following quantities of paper procured by the Department of 
the Air Force during calendar year 1955 were shipped to Air Force 
installations located in the States indicated: 





State to which 


FSC Kind Shipped from (mill location)— Pounds shipped 
group (Air Force 
installation) 
meee ee I oe cok. n cs Wisconsin, Stevens Point ..........--- 83, 578 | Missouri. 
75 | Chemical wood bond_.._____.. Massachusetts, Boston_.............-- 59, 276 | Nebraska. 
75 | Chemieal wood mimeograph..}.....do.. .............................- 14,277 | New York. 
ef Sk. ncn cnc ccnlonced OO a ia sk eh i a 104, 200 Do. 
New York, Au Sable Forks.........-- 164, 324 Do. 
Ohio, CNIOUN oo es 173, 927 | Nebraska. 
93 | High wet strength map_.-.-_-- Michigan, INO. cc cncadeneeseued 85,995 | California. 
a a Otc luvdenteducianckchadcsmbienns 66, 339 | Massachusetts, 
aiaan tel Dts nadinemkGuaniabinnukieDaas us okie 13, 426 | Nebraska. 
acai Pst intekibadtabsdeedatanensees 93,015 | New York. 


PROCUREMENT OF PAPER BY THE UNITED SraTES INFORMATION 
AGENCY 


In response to the inquiry from Chairman Hays, the United States 
Information Agency reported that the paper used by that agency 
within the continental United States is obtained from the Government 
Printing Office and the General Services Administration. In addition, 
substantial quantities of mimeograph paper required overseas are 
obtained from the General Services Administration. The printing 
paper, in various grades, weights, sheet sizes, and rollwidths, which are 
used by USIA overseas, is purchased by that agency for direct ship- 
ment from producing mills to ports for overseas shipment. This 
method of procurement was stated to insure obtaining the exact sizes 
required, at the time required, and at minimum cost for material, 
freight, and packing. The following amounts of paper were pure hased 
in the open market by the USIA during calendar year 1955: 


Kinds of paper Number of pounds 
INN, 86 8b thin renee anu sinh aaa Re ensue 743, 870 
Book paper: 

PINES MINN 6664 edie cok od dcsLec des ~bkdee~ss-sete sc 6, 960 

IN i oa ecu Sad debe bwaneken enue iene 18, 000 

NN 8 ino i onan aSpebbaawcabikn oame 13, 500 

etait cd chil A ein si ona st ec eM oe a nce Lae es 10, 440 

I sas snes ux acpi caps e aia nck sa be sai dp ba dp ni eds Bee ch 5, 592, 387 

een oe OR Soe a Le a ee ese baka 509, 313 

I 2 eer eh a Le ni een bdea ouae 86, 355 
IR ooo ac ee Send ictmmth ane weehacditied aawawe 43, 350 
RPI ee oS in ews naa as teh Rheaeh dad su-besvaowhdas<sad 3, 200 
Rat A ak 5 Pace gine csasdenied & pce oa aps ech wi ae gles gh nc ise a cn eee ee 12, 468 

RN i itn ia linia ts ioc pe dglabrs lane cdo aan talc 7, 039, 843 
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Paper shipments to USIA warehouses or ports for overseas shipments during calendar 


NEWSPRINT 


Maine: Millinocket 

Massachusetts: Boston 
Michigan: Manistique- 
New York: Lyons Falls 


ENGLISH FINISH BOOK 


Wisconsin: Neenah 


MACHINE FINISH BOOK 
New York: Lyons Falls 
SUPERCALENDERED BOOK 
New York: New York__------ 
ANTIQUE BOOK 
District of Columbia_-_-_-- 
OFFSET BOOK 


District of Columbia_ 
Massachusetts: 

eee 

Holyoke _ -_-_- ee 
Michigan: Kalamazoo 
New York: 

Au Sable Forks. . 

Deferiet_.......- 

Lyons Falls 

North Tonawanda 
Oregon: 

West Lynn. ._-_-_- 

Salem 
Washington: Vancouver. 
Pennsylvania: 

Erie 

Modena 

Roaring Springs 
Virginia: Richmond 


COATED BOOK 


District of Columbia 
Massachusetts: Lawrence _. 
Michigan: Kalamazoo 
New York: Deferiet 
Oregon: West Lynn 
Wisconsin: Combined Locks 


LITHO COATED BOOK 
Massachusetts: Lawrence 
Michigan: Kalamazoo 
Ohio: Chillicothe 

MIMEOGRAPH 


Massachusetts: Adams 
New York: Lyons Falls 


COVER 


District of Columbia 
Pennsylvania: Erie_- 


WRITING 


Massachusetts: Adams 


Mass. 


Boston, | 


| 


year 1955 


New Phila- 
York, delphia, 
ht. Pa. 


Shipped to—(USIA warehouses or ports for overseas shipments) 





30, 000 


14, 600 
28, 750 


3, 200 


| 


250, 000 | _- 
40, 000 | 


~~ 170, 100 | 





i pees | 18,000 |.....--_- 
| 
| | 
aes | éeet 
| 
pin oat] 
steno | Oe 
gb dai | 8 
| | | 
7 eeesesceeece | e2ee2aee6eee012 cease eee 
a BEL oo or La 
120, 000 sa poaditei daaienadteeteaaael 
aye Jo-nnenesaefecaatascns 
(1) | (1) | (1) 
i eee 
Ss OE Ton nancauawa 
IG 835, 000 Syiy 
w+] eneenene|eneeeceeee|eneneeeens 
__.| 110,050 
(1) (1) } (1) 
1, 140, 000 
| 
| 
| 
a TM ninisinne Seecco 
| 14, 000 
| (3) | 


166, 313 


14, 000 


» 





1 60,000 pounds shipped to Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
2 139,600 pounds shipped to Norfolk and Baltimore 

$63,000 pounds shipped to Baltimore and New York. 
4#,53,555 pounds shipped to Baltimore and New York. 














Balti- New Port- | Laredo, 
more, Orleans, land, Tex. 
Md, La, Oreg. 
capes TGIF Nevin itn inateneets 
eeesececee|ooeccceses Joo cewec ces |oncccece 
| | 
i | 
| } 
noeeececeo [oscesseses|pseeseece=|esenpese 
| 
| | 
peas ts. b. awalhesiberaseiapes 
ehasnbete SA, nn cegaphehepucateaee <aiae 
Riencticecddediceda Ta isidecaks 
j | 
me Ath ee 8k Sheet es. boot) (Di) Lise) 
eo od i ale Eo oe 
Lib ipaicun dich adh SA ek, CURSREIS IEE 
Sdn eae | 200,000 |........ 
hisses Peneatapies 12, 305, 267 |........ 
} | j 
ba aaenonnnh one cehenioaa tered Svcicon 
| @) so chestlestiegsuieedl 
| | | | 
\ nak baile B36: 
Seniaiadeabietia Sadie soe Res 
ee Rae cacao 
si asta sted ghee ie Se cosdini 
i | OU ae coc 
slecse ows & ° 
| | } 
ne Bee a eee eee San? ices 
i | NGS, Ronee Sx Rees 
| ' 
| 
| 
| | 
} | 
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Specifications.—The USIA reported that specifications are prepared, 
with assistance from the Procurement Branch, by individuals in the 
requesting office who are thoroughly familiar with the technical 
requirements. GPO specifications are used almost exclusively, and 
are incorporated in the invitation and contract by reference to specific 
lot number. Occasional small lots are identified by brand or trade 
name when specifications are not available. 

Inspection.—Inspection of paper purchased by USIA was reported 
to be made at overseas destinations, primarily by visual inspection 
and production tests on printing equipment. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The Government Printing Office continues to be the largest pur- 
chaser of paper for all Government departments and agencies; how- 
ever, the volume of paper purchased by the General Services Adminis- 
tration has greatly increased since July 1, 1955, as a result of the trans- 
fer of procurement responsibility for some classes of paper to that 
agency from the Department of the Army. 

Not only does the Government Printing Office procure and ware- 
house in the Washington, D. C., area all paper needed for printing 
by that agency in Washington, but it also procures, warehouses, and 
supplies most paper which is used for printing, duplicating, and office 
purposes by agencies within the District of Columbia. In addition, 
the Government Printing Office ships paper from its Washington, 
D. C., area warehouses to numerous department and agency “field 
installations. Within the 2-month period, February and March 19: 56, 
the Government Printing Office supplied the following amounts 
(pounds) of paper to departments and agencies: 


To depart- To depart- 
ments and ments and 
From agencies in the | agencies in the 
District of District of 
Columbia Columbia and 


elsewhere 


GPO Washington, D. C., warehouse 2, 424, 118 3, 677, 991 
GPO Franconia, Va., warehouse 1, 811, 624 2. OOR, 841 
GPO paper suppliers : 1, 059, 5865 

Total . 6, 746, 397 
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The above quantities of paper included the following kinds, in the 
gmounts (pounds) shown: 






From GPO From GPO From GPO 
Kind of paper Washington,| Franconia, paper Totals 
D. C., ware-| Va., ware- suppliers 
house house 
Offset 1, 521, 237 530, 274 814, 243 2, 865, 754 
Writing 178, 376 406, 193 29, 182 1, 113, 751 
Mimeograph 24, 10% 142, 800 66, 060 632, 963 
High wet map 7 571, 955 581, 232 
Index - 30, 410 354, 910 
Bond - - - 34, 685 289, 023 
Duplicator 9, 000 40, 185 218, 087 
Manifold 18, 518 44, 800 181, 523 
Ledger 32, 586 168, 987 
Cover 20, 050 57, 249 
Other - 107, 838 282, 918 
a ‘ 3, 677, 991 2, 008, 841 1, 059, 565 6, 746, 397 
In addition to the above-stated amounts of paper supplied depart- 
ments and agencies, the Government Printing Office also supplies 
paper from its warehouses in the Washington, D. C., area to numerous 
and widespread commercial printing establishments for use in con- 
nection with contracts entered into with them by the Government 
Printing Office for the performance of printing services for the Govern- 
| ment. Within the 2-month period, February and March 1956, the 


Government Printing Office supplied the following amounts (pounds) 
of paper to commercial contractors of Government printing services: 


To commercial | To commercial 


printing con- printing con- 

tractors of the | tractors of the 
From GPO in the GPO in the 
District of District of 

Columbia Columbia, and 


elsewhere 


GPO Washington, D. C., warehouse 1, 893, 689 


GPO Franconia, Va., warehouse 
GPO paper suppliers 


3, 424, 411 
21, 850 863, 179 
350, 305 


Total 4, 637, 895 


The above quantities of paper included the following kinds in the 
} amounts (pounds) shown: 


From GPO | From GPO | From GPO 


Kinds of paper Washington,| Franconia, paper Total 
>. Cus Va., suppliers 
| warehouse warehouse 

Offset 1, 747, 87 608, 047 21, 168 2, 557, O91 
Writing 9Rz, 620 146, 867 1, 129, 487 
Coated book 240, 344 65, 925 190, 397 435, 666 
Index 113, 846 20. 103 133, 949 
Bond 111, O45 3, £24 114, 569 
Ledger 45, 428 16, 611 2, 039 
Superealendered book 61, 644 1, 644 
Tanboard 39, 809 2, 102 $1,911 
Cover 88, 035 38, 035 
Coated cover 19, 740 19, 740 
Other 12, 764 43, TH4 

Total 3, 424, 411 863, 179 350, 205 4, 837, 895 
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The following comparative analysis of information developed by the 
study, which sets forth some areas where the paper procurement and 
supply functions of GPO and GSA overlap, also indicates varying 


practices in those agencies: 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE 


1. Procures many kinds of pa- 
per, including not only that which 
is required ‘for printing by the 
GPO, but also paper for dupli- 
and 


cating office use, generally 
(p. 57). 


2. Supplies paper used by de- 
partments and agencies, not only 
in the District of Columbia, but 
also to many field installations 
throughout the United States. In 
addition, supplies paper to wide- 
spread GPO contractors of Gov- 
ernment printing services (pp. 
66-72). 


3. Warehouses in the Washing- 
ton, D. C., area paper which is 
used to supply departments and 
agencies, and contractors of Gov- 
ernment printing services through- 
out the United States, except for a 
relatively small amount which is 
shipped directly from paper mills 
(p. 58). 


Sources of paper are common 
with those from which GSA ob- 
tains paper (pp. 59-65). 


5. Purchases some paper for di- 
rect shipment from suppliers to 
using departments and age neies and 
adds a 10 percent handling charge 
to the purchase price (p. 73). 


GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


Procures only a few kinds of 
paper most of which is for dupli- 
‘ating and office use (p. 77). 


2. Supplies paper used by de- 
partments and agencies through- 
out the United States and some 
Government installations in for- 
eign countries (pp. 83-105). 


3. Warehouses paper in 12 cities 
to supply departments and agen- 
cies throughout the United States 
and some Government installa- 
tions in foreign countries (p. 77). 


4. Sources of paper are common 
with those from which the GPO 
obtains paper (pp. 78-82); except 
that most of the paper acquired 
by region 3 is obtained from GPO, 
2,922,457 pounds in 1955 (p. 78). 


Purchases some paper for di- 
rect shipment from suppliers to 
using departments and agencies 
without adding a service or han- 
dling charge to the purchase price 


(p. 77). 
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PROPOSED INVESTIGATION AND STUDY OF THE OPER- 
ATION AND ENFORCEMENT OF THE HATCH ACT, THE 
CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT, AND OTHER FEDERAL 
REGULATIONS GOVERNING ELECTIONS 


FRIDAY, JULY 19, 1957 


ie 


UBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON House ADMINISTRATION, 
Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room G53, 
Capitol Building, Hon. Robert T. Ashmore, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, presiding. 

Present : Messrs. Ashmore, Long, Abbitt, and Lesinski. 

Also present: Mr. Julian Langston, clerk, and Mr. Samuel H. Still. 
special counsel, Library of Congress. 

Mr. Asumore. Gentlemen, we will come to order. 


I want to announce that Congressman Long of Louisiana, Congress- 


man Abbitt of Virginia, and the chairman, Robert T. Ashmore of 
South Carolina, are present. 


We are here this morning to take up consideration of H. R. 1167 
and H. R. 433, two bills very y similar in nature. We might insert both 
of these bills in the record at this time. 


(H. R. 1167 and H. R. 433 are as follows :) 


[H. R. 1167, 85th Cong., 1st Sess.] 
A BILL E 


Establishing a Commission to study certain aspects of the restrictions on political 
activities imposed under sections 9, 12, and 15 of the Act commonly referred to as the 
Hatch Political Activities Act 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON RESTRICTIONS OF POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 
UNDER THE HATCH POLITICAL ACTIVITIES ACT 

Section 1. (a) There is hereby established a bipartisan commission to be 
known as the Commission on Restrictions of Political Activities Under the 
Hatch Political Activities Act (referred to in this Act as the “Commission” ). 

(b) Service of an individual as a member of the Commission or employment 
of an individual by the Commission as an attorney or expert in any business or 
professional field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with or without compensa- 
tion, shall not be considered as service or employment bringing such individual 
within the provisions of sections 281, 283, 284, 484, or 1914 of title 18 of the United 


States Code, or section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States (5 
U.S. C., see. 99). 


MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 
Sec. 2. (a) The Commission shall be composed of twelve members as follows: 
(1) Four appointed by the President of the United States, two from the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and two from among representatives of employee 
organizations of the Federal Government ; 
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(2) Four appointed by the President pro tempore of the Senate, two from the 
Senate and two from private life; and 

(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, two from 
the House of Representatives and to from private life. 

(b) Of each class of two members provided for in subsection (a), not more 
than one shall be from each of the two major political parties. 

(c) Any vacancy in the membership of the commission shall not affect its 
powers, but shall be filled in the same manner in which the original appointment 
was made. 

(d) The commission shall elect a chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. 

(e) Seven members of the commission shall constitute a quorum. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) The commission shall conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of the administration, operation, and enforcement of sections 9, 12, 
and 15 of the Act commonly referred to as the Hatch Political Activities Act, 
approved August 2, 1989 (5 U. S. C., secs. 118i, 118k, and 1181), to determine 
what changes therein are necessary, in the opinion of the commission, in order 
to grant the greatest possible freedom of political activity to the greatest 
possible number of persons whose political activities are now restricted under 
such sections, consistent with the preservation of governmental efficiency and 
impartiality. In the course of such investigation and study the commission 
shall— 

(1) consider the possibility of excepting from the operation of such sec- 
tions certain persons, or classes of persons, whose political activities are 
now restricted thereunder, including persons employed by State and local 
governments who are paid in any part from Federal funds ; 

(2) consider the advisability of attempting to define more precisely the 
activities prohibited by such sections ; 

(3) consider the advisability of classifying violations of such sections 
according to the nature of the political activity engaged in by the violator, 
and prescribing more severe penalties for serious violations and lesser 
penalties for minor violations, giving particular attention to the advisability 
of granting the United States Civil Service Commission complete discretion 
with respect to prescribing minimum penalties for minor violations; 

(4) study the possibility of granting discretionary power to the heads 
of the various departments and agencies of the United States in which 
the officers and employees are restricted in their political activities by 
such sections, to make a determination as to which officers and employees, 
or classes thereof, should be permitted to engage in certain political activi- 
ties otherwise prohibited under such sections, including a determination 
with respect to the extent to which such officers and employees, or classes 
thereof, should be excepted from the provisions of such sections; 

(5) consider the advisability of providing for a continuing review, or 
periodic reviews, of Federal laws restricting political activities of persons 
employed by the Federal Government, and persons employed by State and 
local governments who are paid in any part from Federal funds, in order 
to keep such restrictions at a minimum, consistent with governmental 
efficiency and impartiality ; and 

(6) attempt to determine whether the purposes of the reviews of Fed- 
eral laws referred to in paragraph (5) of this section could best be served 
by providing for such reviews at periodic intervals by temporary commis 
sions or boards established from time to time for that purpose, or by pro- 
viding for the establishment of a permanent Commission or Board to conduct 
a continuing review and periodically recommend changes in such laws 
which are necessary, in the opinion of such Commission or Board, to grant 
greater freedom of political activity to persons subject to restrictions under 
such laws. 

(b) The Commission shall submit interim reports at such time, or times, 
as the Commission deems necessary, shall submit a comprehensive report of its 
activities and the results of its studies to the Congress on or before June 30, 
1958, and shall submit its final report not later than December 31, 1958, at which 
date the Commission shall cease to exist. The final report of the Commission 
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may propose such constitutional amendments, legislative enactments, and ad- 
ministrative actions as in its judgment are necessary to carry out its recom- 
mendations. 

POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission or, on the authorization of the Commission, any 
subcommittee or member thereof, may, for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this Act, hold such hearings and sit and act at such times and 
places, administer such oaths, and require, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memoranda, papers, and documents as the Commission or 
such subcommittee or member may deem advisable. Subpenas may be issued over 
the signature of the chairman of the Commission, of such subcommittee, or 
any duly designated member, and may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. The provisions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States (2 U. 8S. C., sees, 192-194), shall 
apply in the case of any failure of any witness to comply with any subpena 
or to testify when summoned under authority of this section. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to secure directly from any executive 
department, bureau, agency, board, commission, office, independent establish- 
ment, or instrumentality information, suggestions, estimates, and statistics for 
the purpose of this Act; and each such department, bureau, agency, board, 
commission, office, establishment, or instrumentality is authorized and directed 
to furnish such information, suggestions, estimates, and statistics directly to 
the Commission, upon request made by the chairman or vice chairman. 

(ec) The Commission shall have power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable, without regard to the provisions of the 
civil service laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(d) The commission may procure, without regard to the civil service laws and 
the classification laws, temporary and intermittent services to the same extent 
as is authorized for the departments by section 15 of the Administrative Expenses 


Act of 1946 (5 U. Ss. ee sec, Da a but at rates not to exceed $50 per diem for 
individuals. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) Members of Congress who are members of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation in addition to that received for their services as 
Members of Congress, but they shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them in the performance of the duties 
vested in the commission. 

(b) The members of the commission who are in the executive branch of the 
Government shall serve without compensation in addition to that received for 
their services in the executive branch, but they shall be reimbursed for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses incurred by them in the performance 
of the duties vested in the commission. 

(ec) The members of the commission appointed from private life shall each 
receive $50 per diem when engaged in the actual performance of duties vested 
in the commission, plus reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and other neces- 
sary expenses incurred by them in the performance of such duties. 


[H. R. 433, 85th Cong., Ist Sess.] 


A BILL Establishing a Commission to study certain aspects of the restrictions on political 
activities imposed under sections 9, 12, and 15 of the Act commonly referred to as the 
Hatch Political Activities Act 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON RESTRICTIONS OF POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 
UNDER THE HATCH POLITICAL ACTIVITIES ACT 


Section 1. (a) There is hereby established a bipartisan commission to be 
known as the Commission on Restrictions of Political Activities under the 
Hatch Political Activities Act (referred to in this Act as the “Commission”). 

(b) Service of an individual as a member of the Commission or employment 
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of an individual by the Commission as an attorney or expert in any business 
or professional field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with or without compensa. 
tion, shall not be considered as service or employment bringing such individua] 
within the provisions of sections 281, 283, 284, 484, or 1914 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, or section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(5 U.S.C. 99). 


MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 2. (a) The Commission shall be composed of twelve members as follows; 

(1) Four appointed by the President of the United States, two from the 
executive branch of the Government and two from among representatives of 
employee organizations of the Federal Government ; 

(2) Four appointed by the President pro tempore of the Senate, two from 
the Senate and two from private life; and 

(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, two 
from the House of Representatives and two from private life. 

(b) Of each class of two members provided for in subsection (a), not more 
than one shall be from each of the two major political parties. 

(c) Any vacancy in the membership of the Commission shall not affect its 
powers, but shall be filled in the same manner in which the original appointment 
was made. 

(d) The Commission shall elect a Chairman and a Vice Chairman from 
among its members. 

(e) Seven members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum, 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of the administration, operation, and enforcement of sections 9, 12 
and 15 of the Act commonly referred to as the Hatch Political Activities Act, 
approved August 2, 1939 (5 U. 8S. C., sees. 118i, 118k, and 1181), to determine 
what changes therein are necessary, in the opinion of the Commission, in 
order to grant the greatest possible freedom of political activity to the greatest | 
possible number of persons whose political activities are now restricted under 
such sections, consistent with the preservation of governmental efficiency and 
impartiality. In the course of such investigation and study the Commission 
shall— 

(1) consider the possibility of excepting from the operation of such 
sections certain persons, or classes of persons, whose political activities | 
are now restricted thereunder, including persons employed by State and 
local governments who are paid in any part from Federal funds; i 

(2) consider the advisability of attempting to define more precisely the 
activities prohibited by such sections ; 

(3) consider the advisability of classifying violations of such sections 
according to the nature of the political activity engaged in by the violator, 
and prescribing more severe penalties for serious violations and lesser 
penalties for minor violations, giving particular attention to the advisability 


of granting the United States Civil Service Commission complete discretia f 


with respect to prescribing minimum penalties for minor violations ; 

(4) study the possibility of granting discretionary power to the heads} 
of the various departments and agencies of the United States in which the 
officers and employees are restricted in their political activities by such 
sections, to make a determination as to which officers and employees, ot 
classes thereof, should be permitted to engage in certain political activities 
otherwise prohibited under such sections, including a determination with} 
respect to the extent to which such officers and employees, or classes thereof} 
should be excepted from the provisions of such sections ; 

(5) consider the advisability of providing for a continuing review o 
periodic reviews, of Federal laws restricting political activities of persons 
employed by the Federal Government, and persons employed by State and 
local governments who are paid in any part from Federal funds, in order t0 
keep such restrictions at a minimum, consistent with governmental efficiend 
and impartiality ; and 

(6) attempt to determine whether the purposes of the reviews of Feder#l 
laws referred to in paragraph (5) of this section could best be served D 
providing for such reviews at periodic intervals by temporary commission 
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Qn 


or boards established from time to time for that purpose, or by providing 
for the establishment of a permanent commission or board to conduct a con- 
tinuing review and periodically recommend changes in such laws which are 
necessary, in the opinion of such commission or board, to grant greater free- 
dom of political activity to persons subject to restrictions under such laws. 

(b) The Commission shall submit interim reports at such time, or times, as 
the Commission deems necessary, shall submit a comprehensive report of its 
activities and the results of its studies to the Congress on or before June 30, 1958, 
and shall submit its final report not later than December 31, 1958, at which date 
the Commission shall cease to exist. The final report of the Commission may 
propose such constitutional amendments, legislative enactments, and administra- 
tive actions as in its judgment are necessary to carry out its recommendations. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission or, on the authorization of the Commission, any 
subcommittee or member thereof, may, for the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this Act, hold such hearings and sit and act at such times and places, 
administer such oaths, and require, by subpena or otherwise, the attendance and 
testimony of such witnesses and the production of such books, records, corre- 
spondence, memoranda, papers, and documents as the Commission or such sub- 
committee or member may deem advisable. Subpenas may be issued over the 
signature of the Chairman of the Commission, of such subcommittee, or any duly 
designated member, and may be served by any person designated by such Chair- 
man or member. The provisions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (2 U. S. C., secs. 192-194), shall apply in the case 
of any failure of any witness to comply with any subpena or to testify when sum- 
moned under authority of this section. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to secure directly from any executive 
department, bureau, agency, board, commission, office, independent establishment, 
or instrumentality information suggestions, estimates, and statistics for the 
purpose of this Act; and each such department, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, establishment, or instrumentality is authorized and directed to fur- 
nish such information, suggestions, estimates, and statistics directly to the 
Commission, upon request made by the Chairman or Vice Chairman. 

(c) The Commission shall have power to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such personnel as it deems advisable, without regard to the provisions of the 
civil service laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(d) The Commission may procure, without regard to the civil service laws and 
the classification laws, temporary and intermittent services to the same extent 
asis authorized for the departments by section 15 of the Administrative Expenses 
Act of 1946 (5 U. S. C., sec. 55a), but at rates not to exceed $50 per diem for 
individuals. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) Members of Congress who are members of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation in addition to that received for their services as 
Members of Congress, but they shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission. 

(b) The members of the Commission who are in the executive branch of the 
Government shall serve without compensation in addition to that received for 
their services in the executive branch, but they shall be reimbursed for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses incurred by them in the performance 
of the duties vested in the Commission. 

(c) The members of the Commission appointed from private life shall each 
receive $50 per diem when engaged in the actual performance of duties vested 
in the Commission, plus reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and other neces- 
sary expenses incurred by them in the performance of such duties. 


Mr. Asumore. Congressman Richard E. Lankford, who is the 
author of H. R. 1167, is here and we will call on you, sir, to testify 
first. 

Before you begin, Dick, I want to welcome to the committee also 
our colleagues, Mr. Broyhill of the 10th District of Virginia, and Mr. 
Hyde of the 6th District of Maryland, who have indicated they would 
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like to say a few words on the bills before the committee for consider. 
ation. 

The Chair is pleased, also, to welcome Mr. Lawrence V. Meloy of 
the Civil Service Commission, Mr. Armin G. Clement, also from the 
Civil Service Commission, Dr. Dalmas Hildor Nelson, associate 
professor of political science, University of Nebraska, Mr. Jerome J, 
Keating, vice president, National Association of Letter Carriers, Mr, 
E. C. Halluck, legislative representative, Postal Workers’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. John A. McCart, national president, American Federation 
of Government Employees, Mr. Vaux Owen, president, National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees, Mr. William Ryan, president, Dis. 
trict No. 44, International Association of Machinists, Mr. Thomas G, 
Walters, operations director, Government Employees’ Council, AFL- 
CIO, Mr. George Warfel, president, Special Delivery Messengers’ 
Association, Mr. Paul A. Nagle, president, National Postal Transport, 
Mr. Richard Abel, president, Kensington-Wheaton Democratic Club, 
and Mr. William H. Cusick, Chillum, Md. 

We will hear as many of you today as we can. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I ap- 

preciate this opportunity to appear before your committee on behalf 
of my bill, H. R. 1167. I would like to make it clear at the outset 
that H. R. 1167 in itself does not reorganize or revamp what is popu- 
larly known as the Hatch Act. The bill merely establishes a com- 
mission with the authorization to study sections 9, 12, and 15 of the 
original act. It is my firm belief that there is a great need for liberal- 
ization of these provisions of the act in order to grant the greatest | 
possible freedom of political activity to the greatest possible number 
of persons consistent with the preservation of governmental efficiency 
and impartiality. I clearly recognize that since a civil servant has 
—_ responsibilities he must “of nec essity be expected to bear 
burdens not required of the nongovernmental employed citizen. | 
We must remember, however, that the civil servant is not a number 
but is a human being and most importantly, we must remember, a 
citizen. It is all too easy when we consider the necessity for a new 
tral governmental servant or a politically sterilized Federal employee 
to lose sight of the fact that this employee also has individual rights, | 
responsibilities, and duties. 


Hatch Act since I believe these reasons are well known to the com- 
mittee. Although I have several firm ideas as to changes that I 
believe would be beneficial, I do not believe that any one man can | 
resolve the conflicting rationales that either support or disapprove 
the changes that I have in mind. This is the principal reason for the 
establishment of a commission. 

I have been intimately connected with the problems arising out of 
the enforcement of the Hatch Act since my election to the 84th Con- 
gress and actually before that. Many of my constituents have com- 
plained bitterly about their loss of first-class citizenship. Many others 


have indic rated that if the Hatch Act were liberalized, their jobs would | 
be placed in jeopardy. Many through misunderst: :nding believe that | : 


; 


It is not my intention to dwell on the reasons for the passage of the | 
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the oe political activity allowed to them is the right to vote. From 
this I can only surmise that doubt, confusion, and ‘fear are prevalent 
whenever Government employees’ views are sought on the Hatch Act. 
It is therefore my hope that this commission, if established by Con- 
gress, will come up with beneficial recommendations, some of which 
can be carried out perhaps by administrative order supplemented by 
legislation where needed. 

‘T have attempted in my bill to establish guideposts for the commis- 
sion’s study. By the very nature of the subject matter these guides 
must of necessity be broad, allowing as great a latitude to the com- 
mission as possible. Several points come to mind immediately that 
I believe conclusively establish the need for such a study as contem- 
plated in the bill. First of all, there seems to be lack of uniformity in 
enforcement under the act. Several agencies apparently apply their 
own standards as to what is and what is not a violation of the Hatch 
Act. Also, what is considered a violation of the Hatch Act in Wash- 
ington often is not considered a violation in other localities through- 
out the country. Further, section 16 of the original act which allows 
Federal employees located in the metropolitan Washington area to 
participate in so-called nonpartisan activities ignores the interrela- 
tionships of National, State, and local party polities. All too often 
the Federal employee in Washington finds himself unwittingly drawn 
into the national partisan arena. The burden placed upon the individ- 
ual employee to disassociate himself from such activity should it 
become partisan in nature is a heavy one indeed and the effect of such 
a burden is to force the employee to stay clear of all groups, com- 
munity projects, local issues; in short, to completely deny himself the 
right to participate in the affairs of his community. 

T believe there is agreement from the Civil Service Commission on 
my next point. Under the old civil service rule I, now rule IV, the 
Civil Service Commission had complete discretion in the matter of 
penalties. Now under the Hatch Act the minimum sentence is a 
90-day suspension if a political activity violation is found. This 
pens alty, in my opinion, is e ntirely too severe and it could easily result 
in the loss of over $1,000 in pay for the average Federal employee. 
Therefore, we have the situation where those committing severe 
offenses often received the same punishment as the unwitting offender. 
Since complete discretion has been placed in the Civil Service Com- 
mission as to what constitutes political activity, it seems inconsistent 
to me that the same discretion is not given the Commission on the 
subject of penalties. 

It is my understanding that the committee in their consideration 
of H. R. 3084 in the 84th Congress was acquainted with the fact that 
only $65,000 has been appropriated each year for enforcement of the 
act. This appears to me to raise serious doubts as to whether or 
not the act is being adequ: itely enforced. I do not for one moment 
mean to imply that the Civil Service Commission has not been en- 
forcing the act to the utmost of their capabilities, but I believe that 
the Commission, with such a severe budgetary limitation, must of 
necessity dispose of many of their cases entirely by correspondence, 
finding a violation only when the clearest evidence is available to 
support such a finding. H. R. 3084, as the committee will remember, 
repealed section 12 of the Hatch Act and was passed by the House 
on the Consent Calendar. Unfortunately, the measure was not taken 
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up in the Senate. I fully support the action of the committee in 
deciding that the States should determine for themselves what type 
of political activity, if any, should be denied their own employees. 

One further point dealing with the enforcement problems under 
the act is the nature of the hearings conducted when a complaint is 
filed with the Commission. In my opinion many of the complaints 
filed are often motivated by neighborhood gossip and personal ani- 
mosities. As the committee knows, the accuser is not required to 
testify in the presence of the individual charged with political ac- 
tivity. It is not my intention to dwell on the theory of right of 
confrontation as applied to Government hearings, but I do feel that 
there we are often dealing with a matter of semantics, it would be 
desirable to require a full hearing with a right of cross-examination., 

My reason for digressing to a certain extent from the bill itself 
was to indicate to the committee where I believe a need exists for 
revising the Hatch Act, strengthening the act in certain respects, 
and liberalizing the act in other respects. It is my firm belief that 
everyone should take part in the government of our country. At 
the same time I recognize that the efficient functioning of govern- 
ment demands politic: al neutrality of the civil servant in the areas 
of policies governing his service. His political opinions must not 
be permitted to interfere with the implementation of these polici pe 
for an effective administration requires the absolute loyalty of i 
employees. I have spent considerable time studying the proc edute 
established by Great Britain in dealing with ‘this problem. The 
British have established a procedure utilizing commissions from time 
to time which provides for the systematic review of banned political 
activity. This procedure appears to have allowed the maximum par- 
ticipation in political activities by civil servants. It is my under- 
standing that only 22 percent of Britain’s civil servants are under 
political restrictions. It is my hope and belief that in the nearly 20 
years since the enactment of the Hatch Act American political mo- 
rality has been elevated to a level where such a procedure might be 
adopted here. Certainly where individual rights are concerned, no 
effort should be spared to eliminate or liberalize those restrictions 
of the Hatch Act which are unnecessary. Such elimination would 
doubtlessly improve the worth of Government employees and serve 
to attract persons of even higher caliber to Government service. 

Mr. Chairman, if there are any questions, I would be happy to 
answer them. As I have already indicated, I feel that the Hatch 
Act, as is well known to this committee, was passed with little or no 
debate. I " not believe that it was a well-thought-out piece of 
legislation. I do believe that it would be too great an undertaking 
for any one person to try to revamp the act in its entirety. It is 
because of that that I have hit upon this commission form to study 
the act itself, the operation of the act, drawing people from the 
executive, legislative, and Government employee ranks so that all 
sides would be represented and to recommend any changes, revisions, 
which the Commission would feel necessary to either strengthen or 
liberalize the act. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, Mr. Lankford, for your very fine state- 
ment. It shows that you have evidently not only been quite inter- 
ested in this act, or this subject, for a long time but have done a lot 
of work on it. 
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Would you give us just briefly, in a few sentences, what your bill 
does? Primarily, it sets up a commission to study the act? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. It sets up a commission of 12 people: 4 appointed 
by the President—2 from the executive branch and 2 from private 
life; 4 appointed by the President pro tempore of the Senate—2 from 
the Senate and 2 from private life; 4 appointed by the Speaker of 
the House—similarly 2 from the House and 2 from private life. They 
would go into all of the ramifications and particularly the enforce- 
ment of the Hatch Act, report to the Congress no later than June 30, 
1958, and the life of the Commission would expire December 31, 1958. 

Mr. Asumore. What about compensation ? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. The nongovernmental people, those who are from 
private life, would be paid $50 a day while they actually serve on 
the Commission, during their actual service. 

Mr. Asumore. Expenses of all would be paid, I suppose? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Yes, expenses, and there is a provision for calling 
in experts and for staff to work with the Commission. 

Mr. Asumorr. Do you have any idea what the expense would be, 
the amount of money necessary to finance the investigation ? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I couldn’t say right now, Mr. Chairman, as to what 
that expense would be. I wouldn’t want to hazard a guess, really. 

Mr. Asumore. Dr. Long, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Lone. I would like to know: Is it your thought that this 
Commission might, in effect, repeal the Hatch Act and write a new 
law ¢ 

Mr. Lanxrorp. No, Mr. Long, I don’t have that in mind. At least, 
I can’t speak, I can’t foresee a rewriting of the law in its entirety 
at the present time. I can see a revision of it, of certain aspects of 
it, but 1 don’t see any rewriting in its entirety. 

Mr. Lone. Why couldn’t that be accomplished by amendments to 
the act rather than by the study that you propose ¢ 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Well, as I said, I feel that a study of the act in its 
overall application to Government employees is necessary before 
amendments can be brought up, amendments to the act can be pro- 
posed, because I think we have to look at it in the overall rather than 
an isolated section by isolated section. 

We would have to get, and I feel that we should get, the thinking of 
the Government employees, members of the legislative branch, and 
members of the executive branch. 

Mr. Lone. Inasmuch as this is a legislative proposition, why do 
you want to go into the executive branch to get your information ? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. The executive branch, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, is charged with the enforcement of the act. 

My. Tone. That I understand. 


Mr. Lanxrorp. That is the reason I think we should have their 
recommendations. 


Mr. Lone. They are not charged with the responsibility of legis- 
lating. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. No; but I think we should have the benefit of their 
views inasmuch as any laws that we pass concerning this, they are 
going to have to enforce. 

Mr. Asumorr. Even at the present time they claim they have not 
sufficient funds to enforce the law. Is that correct ? 
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Mr. Lanxrorp. They have only $65,000 a year for the whole country, 

Mr. Asumore. That has proved insufficient in the past. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. There have been very few prosecutions, if you want 
to call it that. That may be one reason for it. Another reason for 
it is probably the severity of the minimum penalty where someone 
would unwittingly violate the act; the minimum penalty for him is 
the same as the minimum penalty for someone who deliberately goes 
out and violates the act. 

Mr. Lone. I haven’t been too much for the Hatch Act from the 
beginning, and I am kind of a fellow that believes that the individual 
as an American citizen ought to have his right to make up his mind 
and vote and express it anywhere he wanted to. The reason I am talk- 
ing here, and I would like to get your view on this, I don’t think that 
the fact that a man is working at any particular place—there might be 
a few sensitive places that you say to him that he is not going to work 
for George Long if he wanted to, or is going to vote against. him. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. That is one of the reasons for it, Dr. Long, the fact 
that I firmly believe 

Mr. Lone. It seems to me that that is depriving a man of his 
rights of free speech and the right to vote to suit himself, or to ex- 
press himself. When we say that a man cannot tell me that he is 
going to vote against me or cannot tell me he is going to vote for me 
or cannot ask you to vote against me or for me and give his reasons 
for it. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. That is one of the reasons I think this Commission 
could well look into it as to where that line should be drawn. 

Mr. Lone. It might be better to have a legislative study and repeal 
the Hatch Act. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. As to where that line could be drawn, as to just 
where a person would have complete freedom, where he might have 
some restricted freedom, and where he would be, where the restrictions 
would be tighter. 

Now, the British civil servant comes under three classifications like 
that where there is complete freedom. 

Mr. Lone. That wouldn’t have much influence on me. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I know that appeals to you greatly, sir. But we do 
have to remember that is sort of an offshoot of the British Parliament. 
I brought that out because I knew it would have a particular appeal 
to you. 

Mr. Lone. The reason I look upon it with some suspicion, you make 
it a point that the British might be going to use it. 

Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asumore. You would expect the Commission to go into these 
matters, would you ? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. We never want to turn a deaf ear to anyone. 

Mr. Asumore. That’s right. These problems that Dr. Long has 
brought out, regardless what you think—— 

Mr. Lanxrorp. One of the reasons for it— 

Mr. Asumore. Not go in and jump at something without proper 
study and consideration, and then come up with some recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I do not think it is something that can be done 
hastilv. Also, the bill provides that this shall be a bipartisan Com- 
mission. 
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Mr. Asumore. It does provide that? That is a pretty good idea, 
too. 

Congressman Abbitt, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. ‘ABBI rr. Yes: I would like to ask this one question 

Mr. Lone. Just one comment. 

Mr. Asumore. Dr. Long has another statement here. 

Mr. Lone. One reason I am concerned is that this is supposed to 
be a Congress of economy and every time we meet here we are creating 
anew Commission that will cost millions of dollars. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I am surprised, sir, that that hasn’t been said 
sooner. 

Mr. Asumore. However, this one should not cost millions, should 
it? 

Mr. Lone. It might. 

Mr. Lankrorp. This isa little pocket spending money. 

Mr. Lone. I am suspicious of anything that does not set the price. 

Mr. Asumorr. Mr. Abbitt. 

Mr. Azsirr. I was interested in what the Congressman said about 
second-class citizens. I understood the only second-class citizens we 
had were members of the NAACP. You boys are not members of 
that organization; are you? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Some of them m: iy be; I do not know. I am not 
going to get into that. 

Mr. Aserrr. Do you find that there has been much complaint on 
the part of Government employees as to the severity of the Hatch 
Act ¢ 

Mr. Lanxrorp. The complaints, the predominant complaint that I 
have received, is the uncertainty as to just exactly what you can do 
and what you cannot do. For instance, I think that a rule was 
promulgated that you could carry a sticker on your car but you 
couldn’t when you were going to and from work; but on weekends 
when you were not going to and from work, you could ride around 
with the stickers all over your car if you w: anied. but as long as you 
were going to and from work, you couldn’t carry a sticker. 

Well, what difference does it make and who is going to determine 
when you are on your way to work or not. 

Mr. Anprrr. You think, among other things, that it needs clarifi- 
cation ? 

Mr. Lona. Strictly class legislation. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. It was an act that was passed very hurriedly with 
practically no debate on it. 

Mr. Asuorr. What was the particular purpose? None of the 
Congressmen here today were here when the Hatch Act was passed, 
I am sure, but there was some special reason for it; was there not / 

Mr. Lanxrorp. At the time it was passed, we had the public-works 
program going. I think the feeling was then that the public-works 
people might be built into an empire, and they passed the act to keep 
that from hi appening. 


Mr. Asprrr. Then wasn’t it also passed to protect the employees 
themselves ? 
Mr. Lankrorp. It does afford protection to the employees. In my 
statement I brought that out, that we do not want to liberalize it 
to where—we do not want to cut off the protection to the employees. 
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But the basic reason was not so much to protect the employees as to 
protect some of the people who are already in office. 

Mr. Assirr. If it did not offer some protection—you start at the 
top; I do not know who the top man might be, but you just go down 
the line. We could have a vicious influence. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Absolutely. 

Mr. Aspirr. On all of this. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. The reason, that is the reason that I have not intro- 
duced a bill to repeal the Hatch Act, for instance. 

Mr. Assirr. I noticed that; 1 noticed you did. 

Do you find much complaint on the part of the employees them- 
selves about different terms and restrictions in there / 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Yes. Again, it is more a question of uncertainty. 
For instance, they can belong to a political club but they cannot serve 
on any committees or hold office. But suppose they are put ona 
special committee to set up some sort of an entertainment. Is that 
a violation of the Hatch Act or not—the picnic committee, which 
could hardly be classified as political activity. Yet it is a committee 
of the political club. Can they or can’t they serve / 

Mr. Azerrr. It is obvious that I do not know much about the Hateh 
Act. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. A lot of them are under the impression that they are 
not allowed to write to their Congresmen. 

Mr. Aserrr. I got a letter in the ma'l 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. Asumore. Some of them have been violating the law, I believe. 
If they cannot write to their Congressman—— 

Mr. Assrrr. Who is charged with enforcement / 

Mr. Lanxrorp. The Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Assirr. You say there have not been many prosecutions? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Not too many. I can supply the figures for that if 
the committee would care to have them. 

Mr. Asprrr. Do you think it would be better to have a Commission 
look into this matter and make a study rather than a committee of 
the Congress. 

Mr. Lanxkrorp. Yes, I do, because I think on that Commission 
you would have a greater cross section and we get a better feeling 
of the entire overall picture than you would in a committee of the 
Congress. There are lots of Members of Congress who have few, if 
any, Government employees in their district. "They do not know the 
problems; they are not faced with them. The Commission would 
have both sides, sort of labor-management sides of the picture pre 
sented to it with its understanding and its ability to discuss it from 
one side or the other. 

Mr. Assirrt. I notice on page 7, line 8, section (c) that 


The Commission shall have power to appoint and fix the compensation of such | 


personnel as it deems advisable, without regard to the provisions of the civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

Does that mean that they can fix the compensation at whatever the 
Commission desires? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Actually, I would not think so. I think it would 
probably be along the lines of the compensation paid counsel. 

Mr. Axsrrr. It would have to depend on the appropriation act 
There would be ample protection there, you think ? 
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Mr. Lankrorp. I think this language is just the usual language used 
in setting up a commission. If this committee sees fit to put a limit 
on it or something of the sort, I have no objection. 

Mr. Assrrr. The Appropriation Committee would take care of it. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. That would take care of it very adequately. 

Mr. Apsirr. That is all I want to ask him at this time, | believe. 

Mr. Asumore. Gentlemen, we have three Congressmen, as I an- 
nounced, present, and I would think they have more personal or di- 
rect interest in this matter than probably any other Congressmen in 
the country because of the location, the geographical location, of their 
districts. They have so many Federal employees residing in their 
district, respective districts, and we are glad to have these gentlemen 
here. 

If Mr. Hyde and Mr. Broyhill will not feel insulted, I want to 
vary the order of calling these witnesses just in a slight degree, for 
this purpose: we have Mr. Meloy of the Civil Service Commission 
here and it might be that he should testify before you gentlemen be- 
cause you might wish to say something in reply to what he says, and 
due to the shortness of time, we are no going to be able to be here 
long, so if you will, gentlemen, let me ask Mr. Meloy to give us a 
statement at this time as represenative of the Civil Service ‘Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Hype. Do you intend to sit after 11 o’clock ? 

Mr. Asumore. I am afraid we cannot. This meeting was set up 
some days ago and I did not know we were going to be in session at 11 
o'clock. 

Mr. Hype. I understand. 

Mr. Asumore. Mr. Meloy, do you want to come around, please, sir, 
and proceed in your own way ¢ 

Mr. Metoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asumore. Give us a brief statement. Don’t go too much in 
detail. I am not trying to cut you off. If you have to come back 
later, that is all right but I thought you ought to testify so that they 
know the views of the C ommission, what they think; that is, the Civil 
Service Commission, not the one contemplated in the bills, of course. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE V. MELOY, CHIEF LAW OFFICER, CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION 


Mr. Mevoy. Mr. Chairman, the Commission recognizes that there 
are certain amendments necessary to the Hatch Act. In fact, I think 
we have testified on three different occasions pertaining to amend- 
ments we think should be made to the Hatch Act. In fact. the Com- 
mission is now sending to the Congress proposed legislation on the 
amendments we think are necessary to the Hatch Act. and there are 
three of them. 

As to the question of the bill before this subcommittee today about 
the establishment of a commission to study the act, we think that is 
entirely a legislative matter and the Commission would leave that 
matter entirely to your discretion whether or not a committee should 
be formed to study the Hatch Act. We would rather not make any 
statement as to that one way or another because we think it is entirely 
up to the legislative body. 


98011—57 2 
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Now, the amendments we propose, the first would give us complete 
discretion in assessing a penalty, both for the violation by a Federal 
employee and by a State employee. We have learned by experience 
that a great many of the violations, and particularly those of today, 
are of a minor nature such as a person running for justice of the peace 
in a certain State that requires him to run under a partisan ticket, or 
maybe to a school board, trustee of a school board—several States 
require them to run on a partisan ticket. 

We think to give those people who, I am sure, most of them are 
doing a civic duty in running, because it is usually small communi- 
ties, ‘to assess that man 90 days i is far too great a penalty. If we had 
the power to assess what we thought was the equitable penalty in a 
given situation, I am quite sure that many of those would be repri- 
mands or maybe 5 days suspension instead of 90. 

Now, another pec ase impact upon the Hatch Act that has oe- 
curred in the last year, due to a court decision, is the Flanigan case— 
in the Flanigan case the court said that if the Commission proceeds 
against a veteran, section 14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act must 
apply. That was completely dumbfounding to us because section 14 
of the Veterans’ Preference Act provides, when an agency discharges 
a veteran, he has a right to appeal that decision to the Commission; 
we review it and come to an independent judgment on the facts. 
However, under the Hatch Act, we are the ones who enforce the 
Hatch Act against persons in the classified service. We make the in- 
vestigation and we assess the penalty. 

The Supreme ares refused certiorari in the Flanigan case so it 

caused us to revise our regulations. 

If you recall, in the Hatch Act it says that a penalty less than 
removal must be made by unanimous vote of the three Commissioners. 
We were placed in this position—— 

Mr. Azpirr. Less than removal. 

Mr. Meroy. Anything less than removal must be made by unani- 
mous vote of the three Commissioners. So it placed us in the novel 
position of the Commission assessing a penalty which is appealable 
back to the three Commissioners. The novel result of that is that my- 
self, as the chief law officer, enforcing the Hatch Act, I must assess 
a penalty of removing against a person even though I know from 
the beginning it would be cer tainly the minimum penalty. That 
causes ‘this individual, then, to take an appeal to the three Commis- 
sioners in order that we may give a just and fair penalty against 
that individual. We are asking that this part of the law be revised, 
the unanimous vote of the three Commissioners for a penalty less than 
removal. 

In that manner, then, myself as the administrative officer, can 
assess what I think is an epptonrinte penalty. Then that penalty 

‘an be appealable to the three Commissioners, if the individual thinks 
it unjust. 

The second, or rather the third, amendment we are proposing is on 
the phrase “principal employment” in connection with an activity fi- 
nanced by Federal funds. Under section 12 of the act court decisions 
have come down stating the principal employment in connection with 
an activity fianced is based upon earnings. In other words, if an 
individual working for the State 8 hours a day, in connection with an 
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activity financed by Federal funds, has earnings exceeding what he 
makes on the job as a State employee, then he is not subject to the 
act. That becomes very critical, particularly when we think of all 
the numerous persons who are part-time Federal employees on proj- 
ects financed by Federal funds, and who may have private incomes 
or a private business. 

Up until the court decisions were handed down, we constructed the 
words “principal employment” to be “principal public employment.’ 
If a man had two public employments, we ferreted out which was 
principal. We worked on that basis. Those are the three amend- 
ments that we are submitting to Congress on the act. 

Mr. Asumore. In other words, you recognize, or in your opinion 
you feel that certain amendments, changes, are advisable in the pres- 
ent law ? 

Mr. Metroy. As to the amendments proposed by the Commission, 
definitely so. 

Mr. Asumore. As to the Commission, you have no feeling or opin- 
ion for or against it because you feel that is not anything for your 
group to determine ? 

Mr. Mevoy. That is correct. 

Mr. Asumore. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Lone. Maybe I had better clarify this for my own benefit. 
You feel that if there are amendments to the Hatch Act, and it could 
be done by the Legislature through amendments rather than to have 
the Commission, is that right ? 

Mr. Mreroy. You are asking my personal opinion ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. Metoy. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Lone. Your personal opinion might help me. 

Mr. Meroy. I would personally feel that way. Personally, I think 
the Hatch Act is doing a good job for the Government and for the 
individual. I think if we can iron out these things that are hard 
upon the individual and harsh, I think that the Hatch Act would 
work very smoothly. 

Mr. Lone. In other words, you feel maybe as I do, that by amend- 
ment you could make it less objec tionable to say the least ? 

Mr. Metoy. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Lone. Thank you, sir; that is all. 

Mr. Asnore. Mr. Abbitt, any questions of Mr. Meloy? 

Mr. Ansrrr. You are of the opinion, however, that the principle of 
the Hatch Act is needed for the protection of the employee ? 

Mr. Meroy. Yes. I do not share the view that the Hatch Act is 
something put as a bude on the employee. My experience in the 
Hatch Act has been that most of the time the cases of any moment 
that come to our attention are far weighted on the side of the protec- 
tion of the employee and not against him, particul: arly in the solici- 
tation of funds, and we have had some very interesting cases where, 
as you said a moment ago, they start at the top to collect 2 percent 
of a person’s salary, or a given amount per salary. We have had 
2 of those cases in the last 3 years. They do not come up too often. 
Organized contributions to a given party are almost a thing of the 
past. 

Mr. Asprrr. Without the Hatch Act it would not be? 

Mr. Mexoy. I agree with that. There is no question about it. 
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Mr. Aspirr. That is all; thank you. 

Mr. Asumore. Mr. Meloy, under the present law, under the inter- 
pretation of the Hatch Act at. this time, is it not true that people, 
employees of the various State highway departments, where they are 
working on a project that is even partially oes by Federal funds, 
those employees are under restrictions and regulations of the Hatch 
Act; are they not? 

Mr. Mexvoy. Yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. Asumore. Can you tell us what your interpretation would be 
if the Federal school construction law should pass and then any 
schoolteacher working in a school or receiving any Federal funds, 
part of her pay from Federal funds, would she come under the pro- 
visions of the Hatch Act? 

Mr. Metoy. No; we have an exception for the teachers. 

Mr. Asumore. In the law. 

Mr. Metoy. Written in the law. 

Mr. Azsirr. How about the construction workers ¢ 

Mr. Mevoy. I think the construction workers would fall under the 
Hatch Act unless there is a contract. Now, if he was a State employee, 
section 12 only covers State employees. If the grant of money of the 
school fund went to the State and the State began to build the schools 
themselves, with State employees, they would be covered. 

But if the State in turn accepted the grant of Federal moneys and 
then contracted it out to an independent contractor to build the school, 
he would not be covered. 

Mr. Asumore. In other words, you get to splitting hairs in a similar 
situation to the man who is going to work and has a candidate sticker 
on his car and if he is not going to work he can keep it on there. 

Mr. Mexoy. That is just a myth. Here is where you get into trouble 
on stickers: What is a sticker? We have had complaints where a man 
parked in a Government parking lot and someone said he had a sticker 
on hiscar. The sticker turned out to be a 2-foot banner from one end 
of the front windshield clear around the back to the other side. 

Mr. Asumore. A little oversized sticker. 

Mr. Menoy. Putting the normal sticker that any party has on your 
car and you ride around in it and you go to work and put it into a 
Government parking lot, there is nothing wrong about that. But if 
that same man puts 20 stickers on his car and covered every window 
with them, somebody is going to complain about it, and when he does, 
we will have to look into it. 

It isa matter of reasonableness. Is everybody doing the same thing, 

r has this man put so many stickers on his car that the reasonable 
cet would say, “Look, he has a motive behind it; he must be plug- 
ging for someone, or he iscampaigning.” If you can reach that point, 
then he has violated the act. That is your sticker problem. 

Mr. Asumorr. Thank you, Mr. Meloy. We would like to discuss 
that further but at this time we just do not have the time. We do 
appreciate your coming and giving the committee the benefit of your 
views on this matter, 

As I mentioned earlier, we have departed somewhat from our usual 
custom of hearing Congressmen before other witnesses, but in this case 
it appeared to the committee that it might be advantageous to the com- 
mittee to hear first from an official of the Civil Service Commission 
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who is in close contact with the problems which arise out of and in 
connection with the enforcement of the Hatch Act. 

You have pointed up that the act operates for the protection of the 
employee but that because of the restrictions in the act enforcement is 
made difficult, and that at times the minimum punishment is too severe 
for the violation, especially in cases where the violation was committed 
unknowingly and perhaps because of doubt as to the exact meaning 
of the law. 

The committee thanks you for coming. 

Mr. Mevoy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Asumore. Mr. ‘Broyhill, the committee will be pleased to hear 
from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Broyntiy. Mr. eral I appreciate this opportunity to 
testify in behalf of H. R. 1167. I do not have a prepared statement 
on the bill which has already been very well and very thoroughly ex- 
plained by my colleague from Maryland, Mr. Lankford, the author 
of the bill. 

I do want to point out, as the chairman has already acknowledged, 
we Members of Congress here this morning represent more Federal 
employees than any other Member of the House. I believe that I can 
state that I represent more than any 2, more than my 2 colleagues 
here because their areas in Maryland are split and they do have some 
rural sections in their districts. 

In meeting with these various Federal employees, individuals and 
groups, I find that there is quite a bit of resentment to the restrictions 
and imposition of the Hatch Act; but yet, it is so complicated and 
so confusing that I have yet not been able to determine what would 
be a fair and proper revision of the act. Therefore, it seems to me 
that a commission as called for in this bill set up to study this very 
complex problem is the best approach to the problem. It is not the 
solution, but it, as an approach, points the way for a possible solution. 

Dr. Long hit upon the crux of the problem insofar as this Hatch 
Act is concerned, in that it does restrict the exercising of citizenship. 
I know that all of us have gone throughout our districts preaching 
the importance of participating, citizens participating in the elections, 
in the selection of their Government officials as being one of the pri- 
mary requisites of good citizenship. And we certainly want our 
Federal employees to be the best ty pe of citizens, and they are. 

Yet, we want them to be good citizens and we immediately put 
the greatest barrier in front of them in preventing them from exer- 
cising the primary requisite of good citizenship. 

Mr. Abbitt pointed out the protection that this law is intended to 
give the employees. I think that is the most important aspect of the 
law and has probably the, or was probably the original intent of 
the law. 

Yet, I question whether or not the Hatch Act has provided pro- 
tection which we intended for it to provide. We have all types of 
politics within the executive branch right now. Some of it might 
be racial politics, religious politics, social politics, as well as partisan 
politics, 
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Mr. Asumore. Even have a few Democrats and Republican admin- 
istrators. 

Mr. Broyuity. One of the prevalent, and this is off the record —— 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brorui. I do not have these things documented, of course, 
but I have had many dozens of complaints ‘about various discrimina. 
tions for political reasons, in our executive branch. They are re- 
quired unofficially to contribute—Jackson Day dinners, Lincoln Day 
dinners—they are not officially required as I said before, but if they 
do not contribute, then of course they are pretty well branded by their 
superiors. We have an example in ‘Arlington of how this Hatch Act 
is not working out too well in that the Civil Service Commission has 
permitted areas around Washington, employees in areas around 
Washington, to run or to work in nonpartisan elections. That has 
caused in Arlington County the creation of two splinter parties which 
have become dominant political parties in the area. They are known 
as the ABC organization and the AIM organization; and actually, 
in Arlington, in local elections, they are stronger, better organized, 
than the Democrats or the Republican Party. If they are partici- 
pating in ROA DESO AARON | SENATE Federal employees are told 
that that is the only way they can participate in local government, 
you cannot blame them; but ee they participate in those organ- 
izations and a Democrat or a Republican is running for the same 
office, they are in effect, as far as the principle of the law is concerned, 
running and campaigning against partisan candidates. So any way 
you want to slice it, when they get active in elections, they are dealing 
in politics regardless of what name they like to give it. 

So I think that certainly we ought to review it from that stand- 
point, so to speak, to see if we couldn’t permit Federal employees to 
participate openly in local elections regardless whether Democrat or 
Republican. 

Mr. Asumore. You feel a study should be made, then ? 

Mr. Broyuttt. I certainly do. I do not have the solution here this 
morning myself. After studying it for over 5 years, I think this will 
help to arrive at a solution. 

Mr. Lone. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Broyruiuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lone. I think that we are all probably agreed that the Hatch 
Act should be amended and maybe, if not amended, should be re- 
pealed. I have had a great deal of discussion on this over a long 
period of time. But my question goes to this point: In as much as 
this is a legislative proposition and should be studied by men of ex- 
perience in ‘lawms iking, I am just wondering if it would not be better 
studied if it were studied by the Congress itself without going out to 
appoint an outside committee not having the responsibility of legis- 
lating. 

Mr. Broyuttt. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. Lone. There should be a study and I agree with that. They 

can go back. It is our duty to legislate and I, for one, have sur- 
rendered about all of that I care to surrender. I would like to see the 
study all right. I agree with that but I would like to see it done by 
a congressional committee rather than a committee mixed up with the 
executive or the judicial, either. 
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Mr. Brorutiu. I cannot disagree with you too much there, Dr. 
Long. You know, of course, that this Commission would merely 
recommend to the Congress and we would still have to take into 
consideration all these ‘things after they recommended. 

One more point, Mr. Chairman, and that is another problem of 
this overall Hatch Act which has already been pointed out and that 
is the fear, the uncertainty, it places in the minds of the Federal 
employees ‘themselves. He does not know how far he can go in 
exercising his rights of citizenship. 

Mr. Asumore. It has come to the point that he does not know 
whether or not he is violating the law. 

Mr. Broyuitt. That is correct. Because of that, he is not now 
utilizing the full rights which are provided for him under this act. 
So I urge that the committee do take favorable action on this bill and 
set up some approach to the solution of this very complex problem. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, Mr. Broyhill. 

Congressman Hyde, give us your views, please, sir. 

Mr. Hypr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I can do little more, actually, than really “Amen” what my two 
colleagues have said already to the committee. I am heartily in favor 
of H. R. 1167. I have always felt that Government employees should 
be granted the greatest possible freedom of political activity consist- 
ent with the preservation of governmental efficiency and impartiality. 

Many Government employees live in my district, in my home county, 
Montgomery County, just outside of Washington. I am sure the 
Government employees comprise by far the majority of the em- 
ployed people, and in past elections, certainly, these people have shown 
that they are just as objective in their political point of view as the 
rest of the citizens of this great Nation, and it goes without saying 
that in a free society it is desirable to have as many people as 
possible participate in political activity, and I think it may be that 
there are some protections that are necessary. 

I suppose in my family and in the family of my wife, and both 
of us were born in this area, actually, out of several dozen close rela- 
tives I cannot think of any of them, offhand, that are not em- 
ployed by the Government. And so we have had considerable family 
discussion about this thing within the confines of our home where 
there are no holds barred and everybody speaks his piece. Some 
of them, certainly most of them, desire some protection under the 
law with respect to political activity. They want themselves to be 
protected from unreasonable political activity, but they certainly 
want the right to be able to engage reasonably in political activities. 

We have an example, had an example just rec ently. I think the 
chairman, when we were walking over here this morning, heard about 
this from a gentleman who lives in my county, when we had a change 
in form of government out there from the commission form of county 
government to what is known as the charter form of government, 
charter form of county government. Very briefly, it is simply a 
form which gives the local county gover nment more autonomy, more 
home rule than they have under the commission form and during 
the activity for bringing about that change, they found out the activ- 
ity of the citizens who live in that community, who comprise, as I 
say, probably the majority of the electorate in that community, were 
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unable to or at least afraid to take any part in the local political 
affairs because of the Hatch Act. 

I do not believe, actually, that the Hatch Act was intended to go 
that far. Here you have a community where the majority of your 
citizens are Government employees. Yet, because of the Hatch Act, 
they can take little or no activity in their strictly home, local, political 
affairs which certainly is not right. And that sort of thing points up 
the necessity for doing something about this bill. The fact that you 
do have areas where it is too restrictive and areas where you want 
to maintain some restrictions and the fact that there is so much uncer- 
tainty as to where the line of demarcation should be—just which em- 
ployees should be and which should not be restricted—those factors, 
it seems to me, all point up the real, crying necessity for a thorough 
study of this subject. 

I have no brief on the question of whether it should be a commis- 
sion or whether it should be a congressional committee. As has been 
said, it is going to come back to the congressional committee anyhow 
to study after the Commission has studied it and has its reeommenda- 
tions ready, so I think it might serve some purpose and save the Con- 
gress some time if at least the preliminary work before final legisla- 
tion is done by an independent commission. 

Mr. AsHumore. In that case, too, don’t you have a chance, is it not 
more likely that you could get the views of all groups concerned a 
little more than you would by having our committee investigate it? 

Mr. Hype. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I think you would have a better 
opportunity to get a thorough study of it. 

There is one technical point I notice, as I sit here, in the bill as it is 
now before us, the provision which provides for the compensation, 
it says that those employed from private life shall get $50 per diem, 
and under the membership of the Commission it provides for those 
appointed by the president, 2 from the executive branch and 2 from 
among representatives of employee organizations. 

Now, are those two from employee organizations from private 
life and are they to be compensated, or not? I have no brief to hold 
as to whether they should or should not, but I think that point might 
have to be clarified or cleared up. 

Mr. Asumore. Let Mr. Lankford answer that off the record, if he 
can. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Hype. A technicality. 

Mr. Asumore. We surely will have to have another meeting, Mr. 
Lankford, and you might look into that. 

Mr. Abbitt, I did not ask you if you had any questions of Mr. Broy- 
hill because we were rushing. Do you have any for Congressman 
Broyhill or Congressman Hyde ? 

Mr. Aspirr. I would like to express my appreciation to all three 
of these gentlemen for coming veloute this committee. They made a 
good statement and it was very informative to me. I want to com- 
mend all three of them, particularly our colleague, Mr. Broyhill, from 
Virginia, for the fine work they are doing in Virginia, and proud to 
serve them in Congress. 

Mr. Lone. I think that has been very helpful, and I think that 
I want to compliment all the gentlemen who have testified here this 
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morning for their frankness in trying to give us an understanding 
and insight on this very important matter. 

I think that my personal opinion is and it has been for a long 
time that the Hatch Act eda amendment. Just how to do it, that 
is the question for us to argue out. 

Mr. Hype. May I ask one question of the gentleman from the Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Metoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hype. Under the act, does the Civil Service Commission have 
the right to punish State employees ? 

Mr. Metoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hyper. Under order from the Civil Service Commission you can 
suspend a State employee who is on a State payroll. 

Mr. Metoy. That is right within section 12. We are the only people 
in the Government that exercises authority under section 12, which 
ison State employees. 

Mr. Hyper. Has section 12 been tested in the courts as to con- 
stitutionality ? 

Mr. Metoy. Yes, sir; twice. 

Mr. Hyoe. It is Federal? 

Mr. Mevoy. It doesn’t quite work that way. 

Mr. Asprrr. What happens is that the State has to agree to follow 
the recommendation of the Civil Service Commission or they don’t 
get any money. 

Mr. Metoy. It is entirely up to the State. We find that a State 
employee has violated the act; we would certify to the governor that 
so and so has violated the act. If he is not dismissed for 18 months 
by the governor, then we will penalize the next grant going to the 
State twice the annual salary of that individual. He has his option. 
He can be penalized the money or remove the man for 18 months. 

Mr. Lona. It is putting him over the barrel. 

Mr. Asumore. That is a State’s right that we had lost and did not 
realize that we had lost. 

Mr. Meroy. That has been upheld as constitutional. 

Mr. Lestnskt. For clarification, wherever there are funds in the 
Federal Government going into a State, the so-called Hatch Act will 
apply to it. 

Mr. Metoy. It will apply to those people who are working in con- 
nection with that project that is financed ; no others. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Of the Federal Government with the State. 

Mr. Metoy. Where the Federal Government puts in funds for 
a particular project, then those people working in connection with 
that project are covered by section 12 of the Hatch Act. 

Mr. Lesinskt. I wanted that clear. 

Mr. Lone. But employed by the State. 

Mr. Metoy. If employed by the State. 

Mr. Hyper. Anybody who says that Federal funds do not entail 
Federal control just does not know what he is talking about. 

Mr. Lone. Does not know what control is. 

Mr. Asumore. I want to announce that Congressman John Lesinski, 
a member of our subcommittee, is now present and we would like to 
have him recorded. 

Do you have any questions? 
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Mr. Lestnskr. I am sorry I could not be here sooner. We had a 
very important bill regarding loyalty to the Federal Government. | 
thought I should be there. I cannot be in two places at one time, 
That is all. 

Mr. Asumore. Glad you could make it. 

I also want to announce that Congressman Elliott of Alabama who 
is not a member of our subcommittee but is a member of the full Com- 
mittee on House Administration is present. Would you like to make 
a statement at this time ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL ELLIOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Ex.iorr. I just would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
long been interested in this particular subject matter and that is the 
reason for my attendance here. 

Mr. Asumore. We are glad to have you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I tried to help to improve this law back in 1949 or 
1950. I think it is badly in need of amending. I think it is unfair 
in many of its applications today, I think it goes much too far, and 
I hope the subcommittee—I would just like to say that I hope the 
subcommittee can adopt the bill or some other approach to this thing 
that will eliminate some of the hazards and inconsistencies and the 
inequities of this law. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the opportunity to have 
been here to participate in this most informative discussion. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you. 

In connection with the presentation of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Mr. Langston, do you have a letter from the Acting Chairman? 

Mr. Lanesron. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The committee has received 
a letter dated July 18, 1957, addressed to Mr. Omar Burleson, chair- 
man, Committee on House Administration, and signed by Mr. Chris- 
topher H. Phillips, Acting Chairman. The letter says: 





This is in further reply to your request of June 8, 1957, addressed to Mr. Macy 
for the Civil Service Commission’s views on H. R. 433 and H. R. 1167, identical 
bills, establishing a commission to study certain aspects of the restrictions on 
political activities imposed under sections 9, 12, and 15 of the act commonly 
referred to as the Hatch Political Activities Act. 

This Commission is to conduct an investigation and study of the administra- 
tion, operation, and enforcement of certain sections of the Hatch Political 
Activities Act. Since this study and investigation involve a statute adminis- 
tered by the Civil Service Commission, we believe we should not express any 
views thereon. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report to your committee. 


(See appendix for text of letter.) 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, Mr. Langston. 

Mr. Hulick, I believe you have a statement you would like to make 
at this time? 

Mr. Huuick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asumore. I believe you are the president of the National 
Rural Letter Carriers’ Association. Please proceed in your own way. 
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STATEMENT OF RAY L. HULICK, PRESIDENT, THE NATIONAL 
RURAL LETTER CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hurick. My name is Ray L. Hulick. I am president of the 
National Rural Letter Carriers’ Association. Our association has a 
membership of more than 36,000 which includes almost 30,000 regu- 
lar rural carriers, or more than 90 percent of all of the regular classi- 
fied rural letter carriers of the Nation. The remainder of our mem- 
bership is composed of retired, temporary, and substitute rural car- 
riers. 

Mr. Chairman, we deeply and sincerely appreciate this opportu- 
nity to express the views of our organization on the bill under consid- 
eration, H. R. 1167, to establish a commission to study certain aspects 
of the restrictions on political activities imposed under sections 9, 12, 
and 15 of the act commonly referred to as the Hatch Political Activ- 
ities Act. 

Generally speaking, our association has found the Hatch Act has 
been an extremely fine law which has afforded protection to Federal 
employees from political intimidation and pressure. Federal work- 
ers’ protection from political coercion, intimidation, or reprisal 
should remain the primary objective of the Hatch Act. In the event 
H. R. 1167 should become law and a commission established which 
would conduct an investigation and study of the restrictions of 
political activities under the Hatch Political Activities Act, ample 
provision should be made and the duties of the Commission should 
so state, that in the consideration of a possible greater amount of 
political activity on the part of officers and employees of the Federal 
Government that the protection presently afforded such officers and 
employees be maintained and not abridged in any manner. There 
should be no loss of any protection from political intimidation in 
order to grant some possible additional freedom of political activity. 
The protection of Federal employees individually and collectively 
must receive first consideration. 

With this thought in mind, however, our association sincerely be- 
lieves that such a commission should be established to determine if 
there are changes in the Hatch Political Activities Act which would 
grant a greater freedom of political activity to Federal employees. 

An example of an area which the commission might very well inves- 
tigate would be the restrictions placed on Federal employees in local 
school board elections. In many areas Federal employees are re- 
stricted from any activity with regard to school board elections simply 
because in these respective areas school board elections are conducted 
in conjunction with partisan political elections. Whereas in a great 
many other areas of the country, school board elections are strictly 
nonpartisan elections and it is not required that political affiliation be 
stated by the candidates. We feel that Federal employees are stricted 
from performing very worthwhile public service since they are unable 
to serve on a school board in many areas. 

In considering this and other possible areas where Federal em- 
ployees are presently restricted from performing worthwhile civic 
and citizenship activities as a result of the restrictions of the Hatch 
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Act, we would certainly recommend that any such commission that 
would be established under the pending bill give every consideration 
to paragraph 2 of section 3 regarding the advisability of attempting 
to define more precisely the activities prohibited by ‘the Hatch Act, 
Federal employees should have a clear cut and precise understanding 
of the activities which would be prohibited and of the activities which 
could properly be engaged in without violating the Hatch Act. 

Our association is also in complete accord with paragraph 3 of 
section 3 which would consider the advisability of classifying viola- 
tions of the Hatch Act according to the nature of the political activity 
engaged in by the violator, and thus the prescribing and the setting 
forth of proper penalties based on the respective violations. We feel 
there should be a series of penalties established and stated in the Hatch 
Act for violations less than that requiring separation. Insofar as it is 
possible to do, violations ranging from minor to serious should be set 
forth and the penalties therefor stated so that like penalties should 
always be assessed for like violations. 

Mr. Chairman, we commend you for holding hearings on this vital 
matter and wish to place our organization on record as being in favor 
of H. R. 1167 to establish a bipartisan commission to study the restric- 
tions of political activities under the Hatch Political Activities Act. 
We feel that a complete investigation and thorough study on this sub- 
ject would be healthy and in the best interest of. good government. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, sir. 

May I say at this time that since we have a limited time this morn- 
ing that we shall have to have another meeting at which time we 
anticipate fuller opportunity for questions by the committee. 

Mr. Lanesron. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Roosevelt has indicated 
he will be unable to be here this morning but he has a statement set- 
ting forth his views which he would like to have appear in the record, 

Mr. Asumorr. We are indeed sorry Mr. Roosevelt is not able to 
be here. However, his statement may appear in the record at this 
point as though read. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Roosrverr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, con- 
ditions imposed on any segment of a democratic society which deny 
to the individual the guaranties of the Bill of Rights are anathema to 
our people. If these rights are ever in any way proscribed, democratie 
tradition insists that such restraint be exercised only in cases of ex- 
treme national emergency, and restored at the earliest possible moment. 
Yet for 18 years, since the passage of the Hatch Act in 1939, the free- 
dom of speech of Federal employees has been abridged. Moreover, 
they have been denied the right—and it is unquestionably a right—to 
contribute to the operation of their Government through political 
activity. 

Historically, it might be said that need existed for the restraining 
provisions of the act. During the 1938 campaign, an important issue 
was the alleged misappropriation of relief funds, with particular ref- 
erence to Works Progress Administration funds, for political pur- 
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poses. Evidently, enough substantive evidence was developed to impel 
the Senate committee which was created to investigate the matter to 
recommend the so-called remedies now incorporated in the Hatch Act. 
The act stands today as an example of broad, sweeping legislation 
designed to prohibit specific improper action at a point in time, but 
because of its scope, additionally prohibiting proper action in which 
every citizen has the right to engage, no matter what his condition of 
employment. 

Not considering the question of justice surrounding the passage of 
the act originally, -the need that was assumed to exist for such stringent 
legislation is highly debatable, and certainly such need does not now 
exist. What logic dictates that a clerk in the Commerce Department, 
ora laborer on a federally financed road construction ought be refused 
the right to address his political club or rally or to attend either in 
any capacity other than as a spectator, or to work at the polls on elec- 
tion day, to contribute his services to the campaign of the candidate of 
his choice, to hold office in his precinct or ward or to write a letter to 
the editor in expression of his opinion of the merits of a partisan can- 
didate for elective office ¢ 

Some say that to engage in such activities does not constitute the 
exertion of a right, as did Justice Holmes when he said in 1892, “The 
servant cannot complain, as he takes the employment on the terms 
which are offered him.” But the history of labor in the United States 
is evidence that when the servant did complain, the terms got better 
and better. The servant is not bound to accept the terms; he can work 
to improve them, and when the terms abridge his constitutional right 
of freedom of expression and his right as a citizen to participate in his 
political party, he ought not have to work to improve them. This 
committee and Congress has a clear responsibility to restore his rights 
to him. 

Politically, our Government workers are today second-class citizens. 
The few exceptions to the restraints of the act given to some munici- 
palities by the special dispensation of the Civil Service Commission 
are still subject to unnecessary restrictive provisos. A franchise 
which allows an individual no more than his vote cannot be construed 
as complete franchise. Anything less is a grave indictment of the 
eansative legislation and a clear call for remedy. 

Alt hough I strongly favor repeal of the Hatch Act, with the eX- 
ception of section 9 (a), I also feel that the bill under consideration is 
am Important step in the right direct ion, and I was happy to cosponsor 
it with Congressman Lankford. Since the climate necessary to pass 
a repeal bill is not a likely possibility, I therefore heartily support 
H. R. 1167, and urge the committee to give its favorable considera- 
tion to this bill, in so doing set in operation the machinery that can 
restore to Government workers some of the rights now denied them. 

Mr. Asumore. Mr. Beamer, we shall be glad to hear from you at 
thistime. Proceed in your own way, please, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN V. BEAMER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate this opportunity 
to present my views on the proposals embodied in H. R. 1167. It is 
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my honest conviction that it is imperative in order to assure the con- 
stitutional rights of all citizens that the Commission outlined in this 
bill be appointed; and further that they act with utmost. expediency, 

It is further hoped that, when this Commission reports back to the 
Congress, that Congress then will take prompt remedial action to 
grant. to civil employees 1a stronger voice in political affairs. Now ] 
know it is not the thinking of this committee, nor of those supporting 
this legislation, that the intent of the Hatch Act be circumvented, but 
neither is it the intent of anyone to make second-class citizens out of 
those individuals who are willing to devote their time and energies in 
behalf of Government employment for which, in many cases, the com- 
pensation does not truly justify their efforts. I feel that those in 
Federal and State employ, in most cases, are individuals truly de- 
voted to their government and their country, and their rights should 
therefore be fully assured and protected. 

In speaking in behalf of this legislation, I would urge that among 
one of the first fields of consideration be the study of the proposals 
embodied in a bill I have introduced and which is presently pending 
before Congress, H. R. 558. This bill is identical to H. R. 3084 of the 
84th Congress, a bill which passed the House of Representatives last 
year. Its purpose is to amend the provisions of the law relating to 
prevention of political activities to make them inapplicable to State 
officers and employees. I assure the Commission and: this committee 
that I shall cooperate wholeheartedly with them in their investigation 
by making available to them the many replies I have received from 
the attorneys general of the several States, the large majority of 
vhich have indicated favorable reception to this particular amend- 
ment. At this point, I would like to include a statement I made on 
the floor of the House of Representatives at the time I introduced 
this legislation : 

Mr. Speaker, I have submitted a bill to make certain corrections in the Federal 
laws pertaining to political activities, corrupt practices, and elections. The 


specific section 118—K presently forbids the so-called interference with an election | 


by officers or employees of any State or local agency whose principal employment 
is in connection with any activity which is financed in whole or in part by loans 
or grants made by the United States or any Federal agency. 

Recently, a disgruntled discharged employee made a complaint to the United 
States Civil Service Commission about the political activities of certain employ- 
ees in the State of Indiana. Apparently, this same condition has arisen in many 
of the States. 

In fact, if the charges that have been preferred are substantiated, then the 
Same principle could be applied to all local groups. For example, Federal high- 
way aid is used on both State and county and municipal highways and streets, 
Thus, it is conceivable that all workers on county, city, and State thoroughfares 
would be restricted from a constructive activity in the political party of their 
choice. 

The same unworthy principle could apply to all appointed employees of the 
departments of agriculture, conservation, hospitals, and all branches of welfare 
work. 

A previous Congress exempted employees of educational and research insti- 
tutions from the provisions of this act. This group of teachers is the largest 
group that receives some Federal aid, and it seems strange that this one group 
is the only one that is exempt. The same principle should apply to all. 


I again want to express my appreciation to the able chairman of 
this committee and to its members for the opportunity to present my 
views in support of this legislation, for I know, through personal con- 
tact with Federal employees in my own district in Indiana as well as 
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those employed here in Washington, that they desire better consider- 
ation and trust in regard to their right to express their political be- 
liefs. Of utmost importance e is a complete exclusion of coverage of 
State employees where, in many instances, Federal assistance is “only 
a small percentage of their budget. This is another example of the 
great threat to the rights of the States and individuals any time the 
Feder al Government becomes involved in assistance. 

I urge upon each and every member of this committee your serious 
and favorable consideration of this proposed legislation. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, sir. 


The committee will be pleased to have a statement from Mr. Multer. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Murer. Mr. Chairman and members of this distinguished 
committee, my presence and purpose here today is to lend the greatest 
possible emphasis to the importance I feel attaches to the enactment 
of one of the many bills, similar to the one I introduced in this session 
of Congress, H. R. 1967. They seek to eradicate the acknowledged 
evils experience has revealed in the Hatch Act. 

The Hatch Political Activities Act, 1939, as amended, and the 1940 
amendment to the act, strike at the heart of man’s most cherished 
possession in a free society: his political self-respect, his political 
freedom, his independenge in his citizenship. 

The Hatch Act is an act that bluntly proclaims itself as a down- 
right legislative gesture discriminating against the Government em- 
ployee almost. as if he were to be regarded as some kind of political 
pariah. As the act now stands it puts a gag, a halter, and a strait- 
jacket on the political activities of one of the best informed, most 
articulate, highly educated, and civic-minded voting groups in the 
population of the United States. 

Surely none of us here can be persuaded that it was ever the intent 
of Congress or the intent even of the most inflexible sponsors of the 
Hatch Act to so curtail the interest, enthusiasm, energy, and educa- 
tional influence of Government employees as to produce as a conse- 
quence 2 million ciphers and political nonentities amid the American 
electorate. The act paralyzes deliberately a vast reservoir of political 
talent and knowledge capable of a very high order of political prog- 
ress which should be given full vent and not stifled. 

However, in fairness it must be said that the Hatch Act came as a 
climax and a stopgap to a period of abuse when this country was in the 
very pit of economic despair. It therefore attracted to itself extreme 
provisions—which my bill now aims to eliminate—to meet a then 
possibly extreme situation. 

For the record I explain that the Hatch Act struck out in its day— 
the late 1930’s—at actual or alleged political malpractices that mis- 
used that WPA for questionable vote-getting ends. Because of this— 
a fact that no longer exists in a context that has long disappeared 
from the American scene—the act prohibited Federal officeholders 
below the policymaking echelon in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to participate actively in political campaigns. 

My bill eliminates this dead legislative wood from the act. It 
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eliminates also the 1940 amendment to the act extending its provisions 
to State and local government employees whose salaries are drawn 
in whole or in part from Federal funds. This politically paralyzed 
still another solid group of interested and alert Americans into po- 
litical nonentities. 

The legal and ethical values of the Hatch Act that have a genuine- 
ness and validity are in no way molested by my proposed bill. Its 
broad features remain. 

The decayed carcass that my bill would cut from the Hatch Act are 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth sentences of section 9 (a) of the 
act entitled “An act to prevent pernicious political activities, 1939,” 
approved August 2, 1939, as amended (5 U.S. C.118i). My bill would 
also cut away the second, third, and fourth sentences of section 12 (a) 
of the act (5 U. S. C. 118k), and sections 15, 16, and 18 of the act 
(5 U.S. C., sees. 118], 118m, 118n). 

The effect would be that the Government employee would have 
restored to him the full rights of United States citizenship. The effect 
would be also to free from political bondage the State and local goy- 
ernment employees whose salaries are drawn in whole or in part from 
Federal funds. 

This, it seems to me, apart from the other evil features of the 
measure, represents a gratuitous invasion—and in a sensitive field at 
that—of a regulatory function that should properly be left to the 
several States where it definitely belongs. 

It is provisions like this, using the Federal Treasury to make ap- 
plicable to a State employee Federal acts because the payroll is de- 
rived from Federal funds, that excites so much suspicion and fear 
of Federal legislation. The idea, it seems to me, is wrong in principle 
and the provision is mischievous in its execution. 

Another phase of the Hatch Act that is relegated to oblivion should 
my bill become law, is embodied in sections 15, 16, and 18 which I 
have already mentioned. These sections concentrate powers in the 
Civil Service Commission, powers to discretion, that should be re- 
moved. Thus the Commission, as in the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, or in municipalities the majority of whose voters are employed 
by the Government of the United States, may determine whether in 
these areas populated mostly by Government employees, the Govern- 
ment worker may participate in political management and political 
campaigns. The act now provides that the Commission has the right 
to determine the extent to which the Government employees’ partici 
pation may go. These and other kindred provisos my bill would nul- 
lify. 

These, substantially, are the Hatch Act evils of which I have been 
speaking, and it is these my bill would correct. 

It is needless to report to this committee that the agitataion for 
change in the Hatch Act has a considerable history. 

There has come to my office here in the Capitol considerable cor- 
respondence, informed, intelligent, honorable, from not merely my 
own district, but from distant parts of the country: Plymouth, Wis, 
for instance; St. Paul, Minn.; Portland, Oreg., complaining of the 
Hatch Act. 

In one instance I find that a post-office employee was prevented 
from holding the position of mayor of his city to which he had been 
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duly elected. There had been in the first instance no objection to his 
holding the job of alderman. But when he rose to the position of 
mayor the postal regulations were suddenly made applicable to all 
municipal offices prohibiting their occupancy by Federal employees. 

I do not think it would be hard to prove that this was a joss to 
the man himself, to his city which had tried to honor him and to 
use his dedicated civic spirit and services, and a loss in the end per- 
haps to his State and his country. It is from these grassroots that 
our greatest statesmanship and leadership has been derived and will 
continue to come. 

1 have received complaints in which alert and active men and women 
who would like to take part in their political affairs declare that they 
have been relegated to what is properly labeled “second-class citizen- 
ship.” It certainly seems to me that this is not overstating the case. 

Of course, I know that section 9 of the Hatch Act, while forbidding 
political management or political campaigning on the part of Gov- 
ernment employees permits them—I quote: 

The right to vote as they may choose and to express their opinions on all 
political subjects and candidates. 

Giving the Government employee the right to vote and speak his 
mind on elections is almost made to seem here like an act of largesse, 
as if it were a bonus of some kind, instead of the granting of a basic 
human right. 

As I view the situation even this becomes a somewhat sterile gesture 
in light of the restrictions to which the Government employee is other- 
wise confined. 

He may vote and he may gossip polities but he may not do any of 
those things that will make this political personality im a free society 
effective and me: aningful. He is forbidden to participate in political 
management. He cannot pitch into and be a part of the campaigns 
of politics which give American life vividness and color and excite- 
ment and interest. The Hatch Act turns him into a political wall- 
flower, the ugly duckling, who must be isolated from the most vital 
activity of his country. It deprives him of his political red blood 
corpuscles. 

Gentlemen, the Hatch Act is outmoded, archaic, unjust, and unnec- 
essary. The time has come to subject it to the legislative surgery 
that will keep alive whatever genuine virtue it possesses and r adically 
eliminate the portions that experience . as proved unwise and un- 
fair. That surgery, I humbly suggest, can be performed effectively 
ifmy bill, H. R. 1967, is en: acted into law. 

Thank you for the privilege of submitting my views to you. 

Mr. Astor. Thank you, Mr. Multer. 

The committee will be pleased to have a statement from Mr. Anfuso. 


STATEMENT OF HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Anrvso. Mr. Chairmen and members of the subcomm'ttee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to present a statement in support of my 
bill, H. R. 5376, to remove certain restrictions imposed on the political 


activities of officers and employees of the Federal and State Govern- 
801 1—57——-3 
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ments. My bill seeks to amend the Hatch Act which was passed by 
the 76th Congress in 1939. 

It is my firm conviction that under this act the civil-service em- 
ployees of our Federal and State Governments are relegated to a po- 
sition of second-class citizenship. Surely, this was not the original 
intention of the sponsors of that act when it was enacted about 18 
years ago. Nor do I believe that the assertion of political privileges 
san be denied under the United States Constitution to a large segment 
of our population simply because they happen to be employed by the 
Government. 

Political freedom and the freedom of expression should be granted 
on the same or equal scale to Government employees as it is extended 
to all citizens of the United States. Federal or State employment 
should not in itself become a factor or a means of depriving American 
citizens of rights guaranteed to them in our Constitution. These peo- 
ple are entitled to express their views and their opinions on political 
parties, issues, and candidates, regardless of their place of employment, 
In fact, in a democracy such as ours we should encourage them to do 
so. 

For this reason, it is my view that the time has come to ease such 
restrictions imposed on civil-service employees. I feel that Congress 
should take the necessary steps to extend to them the same priv ileges 
of participation in the political life and activities of the country ag 
all other citizens enjoy. 

Originally, the Hatch Act was intended to curb unorthodox and 
pernicious political activities on the part of certain individuals or 
groups, who abused these privileges. It was not intended to punish 
all Government employees by depriving them of the full benefits of 
citizenship. In the long run our country will be the loser and our 
democratic processes will suffer if we continue to deny such rights 
to several millions of our citizens, who are among the most loyal, 
patriotic, sincere, and intelligent. 

My bill seeks to remove the restriction contained in the Hatch Act 
which forbids any officer or employee in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government from taking any active part in political man- 
agement or political campaigns. It also seeks to remove the same 

restriction with respect to officials and employees of any State or local 
agency whose principal employment is in connection with any activity 
which is financed by loans or grants made by the Federal Government 
or any of its agencies. 

Our country is regarded as the moral leader and moral spokesman 
of the free nations of the world. As suc h, it does not befit the United 
States to deny basic rights and to discriminate against many of its 
own citizens merely because they are employed by the Federal or 
State Governments, Government employment should be a badge of 
honor, not a status of second-class citizenship. 

For these reasons, I urge you to give due consideration to my bill 
and to approve it. Such ‘action by your subcommittee will be a first 
and proper step in the right direction to strengthen American de 
mocracy and American prestige as “the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, Mr. Anfuso. 
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May we have a statement. now from Mr. Vaux Owen, president of 
the National Federation of Federal Employees. 


STATEMENT OF VAUX OWEN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Owen. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am 
Vaux Owen, president of the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees. I am accompanied by Mr. Henry G. Nolda, secretary- 
treasurer. 
| The National Federation of Federal Employees desires to express 
| its support of H. R. 1167, which has for its purpose the establishment 
of a commission to study certain aspects of the restrictions on political 
i activities imposed under sections 9, 12, and 15 of the Hatch Political 
Activities Act. 


FE hh RAINE 


| We believe that it is desirable to give careful periodic review to 
: legislation such as the Hatch Act which deals with matters of far- 
0 reaching and fundamental importance to so many American citizens. 


The Commission provided under this bil] would afford such an oppor- 
h tunity. 


38 We wish to emphasize, however, that the National Federation of 
a8 Federal Employees is in agreement with the overall objectives sought 


48 by the Hatch Act and that we believe such legislation is necessary 
in the interest of the career employees of the Federal Government, 


id the maintenance of a true merit system, and the welfare of the Govern- 
or ment itself. 

sh That the assumption of the duties and responsibilities of a career 
of | Federal position should properly impose some restrictions on partisan 
ur litical activity has been recognized since the earliest days of the 
its epublic. This is evidenced by the statements and actions of succes- 


al. § sive Presidents of the United States, beginning with Thomas Jeffer- 
sn, and by Executive orders bearing on this point which were issued 


sce gee eS Spr mee 


et «during the 19th century, when the spoils system was at its height. In 
the § 1876 Congress passed a law designed to put a brake on political as- 
xn- | ‘Sessments and 7 years later a similar prohibition was written into the 


me | Pendleton Act, establishing the first national civil-service system. 
eal | The Hatch Act, passed in recognition of widespread abuses and the 
ity | need for stronger remedies, was enacted into law on August 2, 1939, 
ent | and later amended. 

We understand, of course, that the present proposed legislation 5 
nan | does not question the need for a law such as the Hatch Act and that ; 
‘ted | |t provides only for a Commission to look into certain phases of the 
its} law. Nevertheless, we think that it is timely to point out for the 
| or} tecord that while some modifications may be in order from time to 
» of | time, we do not believe that they should tend in any way to weaken 

the law as an essential element in the merit system. To the contrary 
pill} We think acceptance of the principle underlying the law that those 
first} Who are employed by the Government, except a limited few who give 
de} ‘irection to political policy, should neither be subject to partisan 
ome} Political influence nor assume to exert it upon others, will improve 
Government operations. 
Liberalization of the administration of the act by the Civil Service 
Commission to give Federal employees greater opportunities for 
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participation in purely local activities where Federal employees com- 
prise a substantial portion of the community population has been 
sound and has removed an inhibition without in any way undermin- 
ing the basic purpose of the law. 

That a useful purpose would be served in seeking more precise 
clarification of certain types of alleged political activity is obvious, 
That a new look at the whole system ‘of penalties is in order is actual- 
ly clear. 

The bill calls for a study by the proposed Commission of the possi- 
bility of granting discretionary power to the heads of Federal de- 
partments. and agencies to make a determination as to which employ- 
ees may be permitted to engage in certain political activities other- 
wise prohibited. Our present view is that it would be a serious mis- 
take to give such power to the heads of departments and agencies, 
Such determinations, if they are to be made, should be uniform and 
should be made by the Civil Service Commission. 

In conclusion, may I say that it has been our experience that career 
employees of the Federal Government as a whole recognize that legis- 
lation such as the Hatch Act is an integral part of the whole career 
civil-service system, and a protection to that system and to the Gov- 
ernment alike. 

For that reason this law has been supported by successive national 
conventions of the National Federation of Federal E mployees. 

At the same time, Federal employees desire as good citizens to par- 

ticipate to the fullest extent consistent w ith their special role as career 
employees of the Federal Government in those community and na- 
tional affairs and activities which are the very life of a free societ 

The Commission provided under the terms of H. R. 1167 cou 
well make an important contribution both in the direction of strength- 
ening the career service and in further clarifying the legislative pro- 
visions and administrative procedures of the Hatch Act, and for this 
reason we urge enactment of the bill. 

I thank the chairman and the members of the subcommittee for 
their consideration. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Warfel, do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Warret. Just a short statement, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Asumore. Proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE L. WARFEL, PRESIDENT, THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SPECIAL DELIVERY MESSENGERS 


Mr. Warret. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for 
the pote of the record, my name is George L. Warfel, president 
of the National Association of Special Delivery Messengers of the 
United States postal service. The will of our member rship, as eX 
pressed by resolutions adopted at our national conventions, is te 
secure amendments to the Hatch Act which will permit active partic: 
pation in elections. We believe this can be done, and that the em 
ployees at the same time may be protected from coercion, intimidt 
tion, or pressures relating to the exercise of such activity. 

It appears to us that the enactment, of H. R. 767 by Congressman 
McCarthy would obtain our objectives. However, should it appeal 
to the members of this committee that a more thorough study should 
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be conducted before any changes in the Hatch Act are made, then we 
trust that the committee can see fit to promptly report H. R. 1167 
by Mr. Lankford, which would set up a Commission to make a thor- 
ough study of the Hatch Act and its operation and to report such 
recommendations to the Congress as are deemed justifiable not later 
than December 31, 1958. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, Mr. Warfel. 

As I have already stated, the committee will have another meeting. 

Mr. Langston, subject to further consideration, I think we should 
incorporate in the record by reference the appropriate and pertinent 
sections of the Hatch Act as well as Document No. 98 of the Senate, 
84th Congress, 2d session, entitled, “Federal Corrupt Practices and 
Political Activities.” 

It may be that in order to make a more easily usable record, by 
having in one place these important documents I have referred to, 
the committee may wish to print them as a part of the committee’s 
record. However, I think we may safely leave a determination of 
that question until a later time. 

Mr. Laneston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asumore. If there is nothing further to come before us this 
morning, we stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:05 a. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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PROPOSED INVESTIGATION AND STUDY OF THE OPER- 
ATION AND ENFORCEMENT OF THE HATCH ACT, THE 
CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT, AND OTHER FEDERAL 
REGULATIONS GOVERNING ELECTIONS 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 1, 1957 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS OF 
THE ComMMITTEE ON House ADMINISTRATION, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room G-53, 
Capitol Building, Hon. Robert T. Ashmore, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Ashmore, Byrd (arriving as indicated), Long, and 
Morano (arriving as indicated). 

Also present: Mr. Julian Langston, clerk; Mr. Samuel Still, special 
counsel, Library of Congress. 

Mr. Asumore. The meeting will come to order. 

Let the record show Congressman Long, of Louisiana, and the 
chairman, Robert T. Ashmore, of South Carolina, are present. 

Gentlemen, we are here this morning to resume hearings on the 
Hatch Act, and particularly H. R. 1167 and H. R. 433, bills introduced 
by Mr. Lankford and Mr. Roosevelt, respectively. 

I believe we have heard from all Members of Congress whio expressed 
a desire to testify in the last hearing when we adjourned. We have 
several representatives back with us from the various Federal em- 
ployees’ organizations, and some private citizens, I am sure, and per- 
haps others who would like to be heard. I hope we can give everybody 
who desires to be heard a chance to be heard this morning. If not, 
as customary, vou will be permitted to file a written statement if you 
wish. Also, those who are heard may file supplemental written state- 
ments if they so desire. 

Mr. Lankford advised me a few minutes ago that he would not be 
here at the beginning of the meeting because he had a very important 
meeting of the Armed Services Committee and felt he had to go 
there first. 

I believe we have with us Mr. Richard P. Abell, who would like to 
make a brief statement. Mr. Abell, if you would like to come around 
we will be very glad to hear your statement. 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD P. ABELL, BETHESDA, MD., IN BEHALF 
OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE KENSINGTON. 
WHEATON DEMOCRATIC CLUB OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD. 


Mr. Asevtit. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Richard P. Abell, of Bethesda, Md., president of the Kensington- 
Wheaton Democratic Club of Montgomery County. I have been an- 
thorized by the executive committee of our club to testify in behalf 
of H. R. 1167. I would like to thank members of this committee for 
the opportunity of testifying for Congressman Lankford’s bill. 

Montgomery County is the residence of many, many thousands of 
men and women who are employed by the executive branch of our 
Government. Their political activities are controlled largely by the 
Hatch Act. The purposes of this law are familiar to all of us. Its 
effects are less well known. Briefly, I will attempt to suggest some 
of the more pernicious effects of the law as they appear to most per- 
sons in our county who are politically active in my own party. 

We have long noted the severe restrictions placed on the political 
activities of Government employees by the Hatch Act. In fact, these 
restrictions on our many Government-employed friends are quite 
commonly referred to by a verb hitherto used only to describe the 
changes an egg undergoes when a chick emerges. Unfortunately, a 
“Hatched” human has not secured the chick's freedom but, rather, 
has been put back in the constrictions of a hard shell. 

Government employees do not often join our partisan political 
club. Those that do, or those who attend its meetings dare not par- 
ticipate actively in the club. They don’t offer motions, resolutions 
or nominations. They of course hold no office. They writhe in the 
agony of Hatch Act-imposed silence as debate rages around them, as 
candidates for public office speak. And then they raise hands meekly 
when a vote is taken. These are the courageous few. Most Gov- 
ernment employees stay away from our club. They tend to regard 
as “pernicious political activity” joining a club which avowedly seeks 
the election of Democrats to public office. 

We think it unjust that a large part of the population of our 
county can play no active role in the political affairs not only of our 
club but of the county and State. A Government worker can’t even 
campaign in behalf of the candidate for county surveyor. He can't 
actively help a political party elect members of a county council 
which ultimately will determine the kind of schools his children will 
attend, the kind of police and fire protection he gets, the adequacy 
and location of streets and highways needed for him to travel to 
work, the amount of and way his taxes will be spent. He is 
“Hatched” and thereby is unable to play the part in determining his 
own future, even on a local level, which is reserved in our democracy 
to his neighbor, the non-Government worker. 

Regrettably, many workers believe, incorrectly, that the Hatch Aet 
prohibits every sort of political activity except voting. They won't 
attend political meetings, talk polities with anyone, or permit members 
of their families to be politically active. Some feel that political 
activity on the part of a wife may, by collusion, constitute a v ‘ol ation 
of the Hatch Act. This has been particularly evident since 1953 with 
the withdrawal from political activities of many formerly active 
spouses of Government employees. 
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You, as Members of Congress, know that healthy, widespread, politi- 
éal activity is the lifeblood of democrs acy. Itis our means of obtaining 

representative government and wise public policy. That is how you 
got here. Yet millions of Americans are denied the right to take any 
active part in political affairs solely by reason of employment by their 
own Government. 

I know many Government workers who would like to be active par- 
ticipants in polities and political parties. They would like to ring 
doorbells, work at campaign headquarters, pass out election literature, 
and help at the polls. Most would like to work at the local precinct 
level. It is at this level that candidates are selected, that issues are 
determined, policies suggested, the publie informed. These essential 
activities in our political system, familiar to all of us here, are denied 
by the Hatch Act to Government workers. It is their loss; it is our 
Nation’s loss, too. 

The need for protecting Government employees from political pres- 
sure and coercion still exists. The need for prohibiting political activ- 
ity seems to us to be largely nonexistent for many classifications of 
(iovernment workers. A judici ial, nonpartisan study of the Hatch Act 
and its enforcement by the Commission, as env isioned in H. R. 1167, 
might lead to those revisions which we feel would restore to Govern- 
ment employees rights which are the democratic heritage of all Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. AsuMmorre. Thank you, Mr. Abell. We are glad to have you 
appear before the committee and to give us the benefit of your thinking 
and no doubt the study that you have made of this problem. 

I gather that you would not be in favor of repealing the Hatch Act 
but instead ame nding it so that more activity would be permitted ? 

Mr. Ane... | certainly would not be in favor of the repeal of those 
sections that protect the Government employees, but I think there is 
a great deal of room for loosening up the restrictions. I do not know 
about the outright repeal, but certainly a reduction in the restrictions 
iscalled for, 1 believe. 

Mr. Asuwore. Where would you draw the line in participating in 
elections and in political affairs? By that I mean, do you think Fed- 
eral employees should be permitted to participate in local elections but 
not in a presidential or congressional election ¢ 

Mr. Ase. | personally would feel that most Government workers 
ought to be able to participate on local, State, and National levels. 

Mr. Asnmore. Even on national levels / 

Mr. Anei. Yes, Ido. Ido not see why they should not participate. 
In fact, I think it would be very difficult to separate activities, par- 
ticularly between State and National tickets. 

Mr. Astiorr. How would you separate or distinguish among the 
workers themselves? You sav “most” of them should. Who should 
and who should not ¢ 

Mr. Aneui. I do not re am an expert on that, but I would say 
generally those that are in a policymaking position would be those 
that would not be per raihed, 

Mr. Asumorr. Dr. Long, any questions ? 

Mr. Lona. First, I would like to thank the gentleman for his very 
factual and informative st: itement. I appreciate it very much. But 
the thing I am interested in most, perhaps you have not had time 
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to study it, and if you have not, you can say you have not. The 
phase I am interested in most is the creation of a commission to make 
this study rather than having it made by a committee of Congress, | 
wonder if you have suffic siently studied the purport of the bill as it 
is now written to be able to discuss the feasibility of having a com- 
mittee of Congress make the study that is proposed to be made by 
this Commission, rather than appoint a new commission ? If you 
have studied it enough to give your reaction, I would appreci: ite it, 

Mr. Apex. I would not s say ‘I have studied it, but I have given 
some thought to that question. There is no doubt in my mind that 
a committee of Congress is just as competent as any commission would 
be to study the Hatch Act and to write a bill and pass a law which 
would remove such restrictions. The only question that exists in 
my mind is that we touch in this bill upon extremely partisan matters, 
and I wonder if it would not be easier for the Congress to have the 
study made by a nonpartisan committee or commission and be guided 
by the recommendations which it would bring in. It would prevent, 
it seems to me, any possibility of its becoming a partisan matter, or 
at least reduce the chances of partisan polities entering into it. I 
do not know whether the commission as envisioned in this bill would 
do that, but it would seem offhand to me that it might be able to 
produce a study and recommendations which would perhaps make it 
easier for Congress to enact such legislation. 

Mr. Lona. I might go just a little bit further. You seem to have 
some thoughts on this, and I do not want to deceive you. I am 
opposed to the bill creating a new commission to do what I, for one— 
that is just one man’s opinion—feel this Congress should do, My 
thought is that this committee which is now sitting—and it might 
be enlarged ; of course, we would have to have additional staff—but 
my thought is to have a study made by a committee of Members 
of Congress, I would say equally divided between the two parties 
with probably the chairman being of the same party as the chairman 
of this committee which would give him, in the case of a tie, a chance 
to vote one way or another. And if this committee should not be able 
to do it, why not let the chairman of this committee create a new 
committee out of this committee that would make the proper study 
and report back to this committee, where it would be threshed out 
and then go to Congress. 

My reasoning is, first, the expense would be much less; secondly, 
it would be kept in the Congress, the people who ultimately would 
have to pass on this law. It seems to me that members of this com- 
mittee who have had contact with this problem would have more 
knowledge and be better able to make the study than someone who 
might be appointed from business life just because he is a good fellow, 
or a friend, and who would make recommendations on a subject of 
which he had no previous knowledge. That is why I think this com- 
mittee, now considering this subject, would probably be the proper 
committee to go on with the full study. If you would care to com- 
ment on that, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Apexi. I have no doubt at all that such a committee could pro- 
vide revision of the Hatch Act that would be entirely satisfactory. 
I am testifying before the committee on a bill which, it seems to me 
at least, leads in that direction, and I certainly would not be critical 
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of the process you have described. The thing I am interested in is let- 
ting Government workers participate in polities. My knowledge is 
not as great as yours on the best way of achieving the goal we ‘both 
have in ‘mind. 

Mr. Asumore. In other words, you realize a commission could 
be partisan as well as a committee of Congress ¢ 

Mr. Asety. That is right. 

Mr. Lone. You do not get away from politics, no matter where you 
go. You go to church, and they play politics to see who will be ‘the 
preacher. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asumore. Mr. Keating, we will be glad to hear from you, and 
we know you must be an expert in this business. 


STATEMENT OF JEROME J. KEATING, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


Mr. Kearinc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Jerome J. Keating. I am vice president of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers, an organization representing 110,000 
letter carriers located in every State in the Union, in Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. 

The members of our association are much interested in H. R. 1167, 
sponsored by Mr. Lankford, of Maryland, and H, R. 433, sponsored 
by Mr. Roosevelt, of California. The Act To Prevent Pernicious Po- 
litical Activity, commonly known as the Hatch Act, has been in 
operation for 18 years, and no study has been conducted to determine 
whether the act has been entirely beneficial, or whether it has gone too 
far in curtailing the political activities of citizens who work for the 
Federal, State, and local governments. In conducting a study of the 
Hatch Act, we believe that the committe will, of necessity, have to con- 
sider civil-service and departmental regulations governing political 
activity as well asthe Hatch Act. 

The fundamental purposes of the Hatch Act are most desirable, and 
legislation of this type serves to protect the employee from forced 
political activity, as well as to protect the citizens from a political 
spoils system. However, with 2 million people working for the Fed- 
eral Government, and several million more employed by State and 
local governments, we believe that this large segment of our American 
voters are too often deterred from wholesome political participation 
in the life of our Nation. Many administrators have placed so much 
stress on the restrictive phases of the Hatch Act and various govern- 
mental regulations that many Government employees are reluctant 
to exercise their simple right to express an opinion and their right 
to vote. Many Government, employees are deterred from making a 
valuable contribution to the life of their community by serving on 
school and park boards, even where no political tones are present in 
the election. Even where the law would permit, many are prevented 
from such participation because of administrative edicts. 

I believe that it is time for a thorough reappraisal of the operations 
of this act. Under the provisions of the Hatch Act, any employee 
found guilty, even to the slightest degree, is punished by a minimum 
of 90 days’ suspension without pay. This penalty is too severe in many 


instances, and we believe the act should be amended to provide for 
greater administrative lenienc *y. 
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On behalf of the National Association of Letter Carriers, I wish to 
endorse the Lankford and Roosevelt bills and urge that they be ap- 
proved by this committee. ‘The first line of defense in a democracy is 
an active, intelligent electorate. Ours is the oldest democratic-type 
government that ‘the world has known. M any representative govern- 
ments have been established; if you closely examine the history of 
the nations who tried democracy unsuccessfully, you will find that 
the failure came when the elect ed repr esentatives of the people failed 
to jealously guard their prerogatives, and this developed when the 
individual citizens lost interest in or were denied the right of franchise, 

We believe that the Commission will find that many of the pro- 
visions of the Hatch Act are too restrictive, and that greater participa- 
tion by the employees of Government is both wholesome and desirable, 

Mr. Astrmorr. Thank you, Mr. Keating. Do you have any definite 
ideas as to the advisability or feasibility ‘of a commission over a con- 
gressional committee making the investigation? Which do you think 
would be in a position to do the best job ? 

Mr. Keatinc. Well, I have always felt that Congress can do as 
good a job as any commission. I do not know what the authors of 
the bill had in mind in selecting a commission, and, of course, we en- 
dorse *he bill as it is, but I think perhaps the only thing a commis- 
sion adds is perhaps a broader support or a broader base of activity 
along that line, and perhaps with the idea of getting away from cer- 
tain criticism. But I think Congress has a better underst: anding, and 
that the Members of Congress are better qualified and equipped to do 
the job than people drawn from other fields. 

Mr. Asumore. We have had to live with it. 

Mr. Kerattne. You have had to live with it, and you have the 
benefit of securing advice from people in the Civil Service Commission 
who have administered the act; you can call witnesses, and we cer- 
tainly would agree to a congressional study. 

Mr. Asumore. Any questions, Dr. Long? 

Mr. Lone. T think the authors of this bill—and I have discussed 
it with one of them very thoroughly—had in mind that perhaps the 
Congress did not have the time, and that when the study comes back to 
the committee we would then pass on it. Also the Commission would 
probably be able to bring out some things that the committee would 
not care to take the time to do. This is, to me, a very important 
thing. I have been of the opinion, long before I came to Congress, 
that the Hatch Act should be amended, not repealed: and with that 
in view, when this bill was first introduced IT began a study of it. Per- 
sonally, as 2 member of this committee, IT feel like I would be gelad 
to take the time during recess to help make the study. I have dis- 
cussed it with members of this committee who are willing to do this, 
and inasmuch as this is an economy age, we would save a vast amount 
of money in doing it in that manner. I am thoroughly convinced 
that Members of Congress are better prepared to m: ake this important 
study, due to the contact'they have had with the subject, that would 
a Commission who might reach out into thin air and appoint mem- 
bers just because, as I said a moment ago, they are good fellows, they 
are friends, friends to the President, friends to the Speaker, or who- 
ever might make the appointments. 

Here we have a committee set up to do the very job this Commis- 
sion would be appointed to do, and eventually this committee would 
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have to review and study its recommendations. I think a better job 
would be done if it were done by this committee, perhaps by increas- 
ing the staff. That is my thought. If you care to comment on it, I 
would appreciate it. ; 

Mr. Kearine. I think there is much in what you say. It is my 
feeling that in a democracy those who hold office by right of election 
represent the people more than those who are appointed. Of course 
our Government has grown very complex and has entered into many 
activities and the work has become voluminous, and there is a tendency 
to create more and more commissions, but as a basic premise I think 
we could all agree that it is-far better to have the people who hold 
their position by right of election make the study and make the deci- 
sion than it is to have administratively appointed people do it. I 
agree With you on that 100 percent. I think it is a better procedure. 

Mr. Lone. Thank you. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, Mr. Keating. 

Let the record show Mr. Morano is now present. 

Mr. Lone. May I make a comment, Mr. Chairinan / 

Mr. Astimore. Yes. 

Mr. Lone. All those who have testified heretofore have testified im 
favor of this legislation. I wonder if we have called any who are 
opposed to it / 

Mr. Astumore. As far as 1 know, no effort was made to get as wit- 
nesses those who were in favor or opposed to the legislation. 

Mr. Lone. In defending this measure on the floor of Congress, the 
question might be asked how many were for it and how many opposed 
it. 1 think it would be helpful to me that information, Person- 
ally, it would not have any effect on me, but I would like to hear people 
who are against it, what they would like to say. 

Mr. Asumorr. Mr. Morano, would you care to ask any questions of 
Mr. Keating, who represents the National Association of Letter 
Carriers? 

Mr. Morano. I would like to ask one question about the post-office 
employees. How far up the line or job scale are they included under 
the Hatch Act? 

Mr. Keratine. All those who hold their positions by taking a civil- 
service examination are included. 

Mr. Morano. They are all included ? 

Mr. Keating. They are all included, and actually the only ones 
that probably are exempt now are the administrative people here in 
Washington. 

Mr. Morano. Was there not some relaxation of the law with ref- 
erence to some of your employees running for tax boards or edu- 
cation boards / 

Mr. Keatinc. Yes; and in some areas there is a little greater 
relaxation than in others. In areas adjacent to Washington where a 
majority of the citizens are civil-service employees, there is greater 
relaxation. But where it is a nonpartisan office and the andidate 
is not affiliated with a major political party, they have the right to 
hold office on certain boards, but we find in the Post Office Depart- 
ment there is a tendency for postmasters and various officials to pro- 
hibit these men from exercising even the rights that they are entitled 
to. In one city we had a man who ran for the park board, a non- 
partisan office not connected with a political party, in a relatively 
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small town. The postmaster brought a great deal of pressure on 
him and made him quit. 

Mr. Morano. Discretionary authority exists there; does it not? 

Mr. Keatine. There is not, but they exercise authority that is not 
there. There are a lot of people a feel that the Hatch Act goes 
a little further than it does. 

Mr. Morano. In that case, could you not get a ruling from the 
Civil Service Commission ? 

Mr. Kearinc. You can, but it is done, more or less, on a personal 
basis. Many people are deterred because they have that feeling. 

Mr. Morano. How is the relaxation of the law inter preted, on what 
basis? Is it on a ruling from the Civil Service Commission or is it 
from the General Counsel’s Office of the Civil Service C ommiission, 
or what ? 

Mr. Keating. It is in several ways. You have the Hatch Act, 
first, which clearly defines the law, and the Civil Service Commission 
enforces that. If there are any complaints, the Civil Service Com- 
mission examines and adjudicates the case. 

In addition to that, the Post Office Department has regulations on 
the Hatch Act. I would say they go a little further and the language 
is such that the postmaster does move in. The Hatch Act is gen- 
erally charged with being responsible for these other reguls ations, 
but I think everyone would agree the other regulations go further 
than the Hatch Act. 

Mr. Morano. What you are saying is that there is no uniformity 
in the administration of this act ? 

Mr. Kearine. That is right. 

Mr. Morano. Is that because the administration is divided between 
various agencies ’ 

Mr. Keratinc. No; the administration of the Hatch Act itself is 
limited to the Civil Service Commission, but the other agencies have 
supplementary regulations. They had regulations, in fact, before 
the Hatch Act was passed. 

Mr, Morano. Yes: I know that. There were prohibitions against 
certain political activities. 

Mr. Keatine. That is right. The Hatch Act provides the re- 
strictions in one single instrument. In my statement I suggested 
that any study of the Hatch Act also include a study of the regula- 
tions of the various bureaus and agencies. 

Mr. Morano. Those regulations stem from authority delegated to 
them by the Hatch Act ? 

Mr. Keatrtne. No. 

Mr. Morano. By other laws? 

Mr. Keatina. I think probably by assumption of authority. 

Mr. Asnmore. Policy of the various bureaus and departments, I 

guess. 

Mr. Keatine. . is a policy that has long been in existence. 

Mr. Morano. I did not hear your testimony, Mr. Keating, but I 
assume you are in favor of this method of approach which is in- 
corporated in the bill introduced by Mr. Lankford ? 

Mr: Krartna. Yes; and Mr. Long- 

Mr. Lona. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Morano, Yes: Tam sorry I was late. 
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Mr. Lone. Before you came we had just been discussing the mat- 
ter of who should make the study, and I directed some questions to 
two witnesses regarding this particular bill. As you know, this bill 
provides for the creation of a commission that will be appointed 
by various parties. My thinking, which I have injected up to now 
is this, and I think perh: ips it was shared by other members of the 
committee: This committee of Congress, already in existence and 
functioning, would probably be in a better position, with perhaps a 
small addition to the staff, to make this study than would some people 
drawn from thin air—friends of those making the appointments. I 
feel maybe this committee could study this matter better, because 
any recommendations of a commission would have to come back to 
this committee for study anyway, so that we could do it better and 
more economically. I am in agreement with the idea that the Hatch 
Act needs revision. I felt that way about it long before I came to 
Congress. I am convinced the people to make this study are Mem- 
bers of Congress, and particularly people on this committee who 
have had contact with the problem. 

Mr. Morano. I am apologetic for having come in late. I did not 
hear that colloquy. I would say offhand your idea may be a good 
one. 

Mr. Lone. For your information, all the members of this commit- 
tee and all Members of Congress I have talked to, have felt that 
this is the best way. None have offer ed any particular opposition. 
Some have said perhaps they should give it more study before mak- 
ing a decision. 

Mr. Asumore. It was discussed by severz! Members of Congress 
who were here at our last hearing on July 19. 

Mr. Morano. I just want to state my general philosophy about this 
problem. I believe the Hatch Act in many instances goes too far, 
and in many instances unduly curbs the constitutional rights of many 
American citizens. On the other hand, there has been pernicious 
political activity by many Government employees, either by voluntary 
acts or by pressure or coercion and so on, and I am in favor of looking 
this whole thing over and getting something done about it. Maybe 
Mr. Long’s idea is a good one. I do not know. 

Mr. Lone. I believe your thought is the thinking of Congress on 
both sides of the aisle, even though they probably have not had time 
to talk with me or with other members of the committee about it. 
But having come in contact with the subject, I believe most of them 
are of the same idea you and I are, that it does need studying. The 
question is how we should approach it. I am thoroughly convinced 
that members of this committee, especially, are better qualified to 
study this subject than other persons who might be appointed. 

Mr. Morano. As you know, we are understaffed. 

Mr. Lona. T know, and, of course, we can have more staff, and that 
ismy thought. This committee could ask for more staff and go ahead 
and make the study. I am convinced a study should be made, and I 
am further convinced that Members of Congress are the ones ‘0 riake 
it. 

Mr. Morano. Would it be your idea that this committee or a snb- 
committee thereof would ¢o out m the field and hear testimony ond 
get the States’ version’ There are a lot of problems in the States, 
as I understand it. 
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Mr. Lone. Yes. I have discussed it with the chairman of this 
committee, and I have said that if necessary during the recess of 
Congress, I personally would be willing to give it some time and make 
a study. Yes; I feel we should go out and make just as complete a 
study as is necessary. 

Mr. Asumore. Mr. Morano, Mr. Meloy of the Civil Service Com- 
mission gave us some testimony that was very valuable at the last 
hearing. 

Mr. Morano. I did not hear his testimony on this particular matter, 

Mr. Asumorr. He is here today too. His testimony indicated that, 
as an enforcement officer, he does not know where he is half the time, 
you meet yourself coming down the road, if I understand it right. 

Mr. Morano. I am sorry, I did not hear you. 

Mr. Asumore. The enforcement conditions are more or less deplora- 
ble at the present time. We need some revision, to say the least. 

Let the record show Congressman Byrd is here. I wonder if he 
would like toask Mr. Keating some questions / 

Mr. Byrp. I beg your indulgence for being tardy, Mr. Chairman 
No, IL have no questions. 

Mr. Asumorr. The next witness is Mr. FE. C. Hallbeck, legislative 
director of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks. I am sure 
he has some thoughts on this subject. 


STATEMENT OF E. C. HALLBECK, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS 


Mr. Hauiseck. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
in order to identify myself for the record, Lam I. C. Hallbeck, legis- 
lative director of the National Federation of Post Office C lerks, with 
offices at 711 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 1 represent the 
largest organized group of postal or Federal employees with members 
in each of the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, and yer Rico. 

It is our understanding that this hearing is linnted to the bills 
H. R. 483, introduced by Cc ongressman oe It, and H. R. 1167 by 
Congressman Lankford. The National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks has for a number of years been on record for complete repeal 
of the Hatch Political Activities Act. We would, therefore, prefer 
to support the bill H. R. 763 by Congressman MeCarthy which would 
so amend the Hatch Act as to permit reasonable political activities 
without at the same time imposing an obligation on the part of the 
employees to engage in such activities. We believe that this is the 
most desirable approach to the problem from the standpoint of postal 
and Federal employees. 

We are, however, conscious of the fact that such legislation las 
in previous sessions of the Congress failed of enactment and recognize 
that the studies proposed in the bills by Congressman Lankford and 
Congressman Roosevelt could lead to repeal or satisfactory amend- 
ment of the act and might actually hasten such action. We are, 
therefore, supporting these bills at this time and urge an early, favor- 
able report by this subcommittee. 

Under section 3 of the bill, the proposed Commission would have 
the task of determining what if any changes are necessary— 
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in order to grant the greatest possible freedom of political activity to the greatest 
possible number of persons * * * consistent with the preservation of govern- 
mental efficiency and impartiality. 

I would be the first to admit that this is a real problem. It isn’t 
something that can be easily solved. It would be almost impossible 
to solve it in any other way than by a bi-partisan Commission com- 
posed of people of sound judgment, representing varying shades of 
opinion. If agreement can be reached among such a group, I think 
it likely that the Congress and the executive branch could be per- 
suaded to accept it. 

Most, if not all, of the reasons for the enactment of the Hatch Act 
have disappeared with the passage of time. Actually I doubt that 
it presently serves any useful purpose. Judging by the amount of 
money appropriated for its enforcement each year, it would seem 
to be of minor importance at best. However, a lot of people, and 
certainly a large percentage of postal and Federal employees, seem 
to have an idea that the act restricts them from doing anything other 
than casting their ballot. It is unfortunate but true that many of 
them would. not have it otherwise. There are some employees, how- 
ever, Who could and would make substantial contributions to com- 
munity affairs if they thought it permissible and the Hatch Act, or 
rather their opinions of what the Hatch Act prohibits, now makes 
those contributions difficult if not impossible. 

For these reasons, we endorse the bills by Congressmen Lankford 
and Roosevelt and hope that this subeommittee will take such action 
as may lead to the early enactment of H. R. 1167. 

I might add right here, perhaps anticipating a question that has 
boon asked several times, the reason we endorse the bill is because it is 
the only legislation that was presented. We certainly would not ob- 
ject to the suggestion by Congressman Long that the study be made 
by x2 committee of the Congress. I offer only this thought in that 
connection: and that is, that there might be a little more ready public 
Sit ince of the findings of a Commission such as that proposed in 
this bill than there might be of findings of a committee of the Con- 
yress, the members of which, naturally, are politically minded. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asirmore. Dr. Long. 

Mr. Lone. For the gentleman's information, and for the informa- 
tion of the committee, I happen to be a member of another committee 
that had a report made to it by a Commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent to make a study of pensions, and I can say to you that that met 
with resentment from practically every member of the committee on 
both sides of the aisle: and that is one of the reasons I have this 
thought in mind. Those people who made that study evidently— 
after hi aving studied it carefully myself and reading it many times, 
because it affected many pieces of legislation I was “interested in—I 
came to the conclusion, a lot of those fellows gathered the informa- 
tion from thin air or copied it from books, some of which I had read 
previously. I believe the Congress regards its responsibility in such 
a light that Members of Congress would make a more careful study 
of such a problem, with which we have to deal daily, than anybody 
else. 


98011—57 
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I do not mind telling you that in most instances I am opposed to 
the Congress delegating its power to anybody other than Members of 
Congress. I am jealous of those powers. T think we were elected 
and the esponsibility has been placed upon us by the voters of this 
country to legislate, and we should never fail to do the thing that we 
feel should be done. If a study is to be made, my thought is that this 
committee, or some committee of Congress, is bound to be better 
qualified to study the question. 

As to the nonpartisan proposition, we have both major parties rep- 

resented rather closely in the Congress of the United States and, I 
might. say, with able men on both sides, and I feel that with their help 
we will present a better bill. This is without question, in my mind, 
a very difficult question to study and will require some c areful study 
and consideration before a workable bill can be had amending the 
Hatch Act. I do not mind saying that I feel the committee you are 
before now, as it is now set up, with a little additional statf, could 
make a better study and at less expense than if you went out and got 
12 men outside of Congress, 

Mr. Hauieeck. I am confident that a committee such as you sug- 
gest would come nearer doing the kind of job and making the kind of 
report the people I represent want than the Commission proposed in 
Mr. Lankford’s and Mr. Roosevelt’s bill. I can remember a few years 
ago mine was the only organization on record for repeal of the Hatch 
Act. But the only reason I would suggest that you at least give some 
consideration to this Commission is the matter of public acceptance. 

I have in mind, for example, the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. There are a lot of people who support the recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission who do not know what the recom- 
mendations are. 

Mr. Asumore. Most of them do not know what they are. 

Mr. Hatieeck. Simply because it was supposedly a bipartisan or 
nonpartisan group appointed to make study. That 1s the only reason 
Ihave. Frankly I would be happier, I am sure, with the results of a 
committee such as you propose, 

Mr. Lone. I do not care to take up all the time, but I have been 
so much interested in this particular subject for so long and have 
thought that something should be done about the Hatch Act. I 
feel that if we have the study, and then delegate it to be made by 
other powers, we are just sidestepping the responsibility that belongs 
to us; and if we do come back in here with a bad law, then it will 
be the responsibility of this committee and of the Congress. 

I am so much concerned about it I am perfectly willing, as one 
member of this committee, to devote whatever time is necessary to 
make the study after the adjournment of Congress; and, after all, 
as we all know, we do not have to have all members of the committee 
present. 

This study will be made. There will be a transcript made and 
everybody will have an opportunity to read it, including those who 
are interested, before it 1s presented to the Congress. or before it 
comes back to this committee. That is the reason [ am so much 
interested in seeing that this committee itself at least makes the first 
study. 
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After this committee has begun this study, should they decide a 
commission is necessary, they can still come back and recommend 
the bill to provide for the Commission. 

I think that at least a preliminary study should be made by this 
committee before it makes a recommendation as to how the job should 
be done. 

Mr. Hatueeck. I will say this, Dr. Long. You and I are work- 
ing the same side of the street. Weare in exact agreement. 

Mr. Asumore. Mr. Byrd, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Byrp. I have no questions. I would like to compliment Mr. 
Hallbeck on his statement. I am very glad that I have had the op- 
portunity to sit in on the subcommittee meeting while you are present. 

I am confident that your statement will be a contribution to the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Hautieeck. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asumorr. Mr. Morano? 

Mr. Morano. Before I question Mr. Hallbeck, Mr. Chairman, the 
first Hatch Act was passed in, I think, 1939. 

Mr. Asumore. Somewhere in the 1930’s. Mr. Hallbeck would 
know. 

Mr. Hatxseck. That is right; Senator Hatch from New Mexico. 

Mr. Morano. I wondered from which committee that act was 
originated. 

Mr. Asumore. I believe he was chairman of the Senate counterpart 
of this committee. 

Mr. Hatteeck. He wasa Senator at that time. 

Mr. Morano. I think he was on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Hatieeck. That is right. 

Mr. Morano. I wondered whether or not that bill originated from 
Judiciary. I do not doubt in this committee we have authority to 
pass a resolution to make a study. I was wondering if, after we made 
the study, would jurisdiction be ours to repeal, amend, or modify the 
act itself, and the several acts that are involved here? 

Mr. Asumore. Naturally, a bill would have to be introduced, and 
we could introduce it. Then it might be referred to the Judiciary 
instead of this committee. It probably would be. 

Mr. Morano. I think perhaps that situation should be explored. If 
a study or resolution is proposed in substitution for the one before 
us, and we made this study, we should be sure that if other committees 
are going to become involved, it would be perhaps wise to have mem- 
bers of the other committee on the study group, so that we do not get 
jurisdiction involved and get into a jurisdictional fight. That will 
kill the whole thing. 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Mr. Asumore. I will try to attend to that, since I am a member of 
the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Morano. You might get the staff to look into that problem. 

Mr. Asumore. I believe Mr. Still, our counsel, can clarify the juris- 
(lictional problem if there is one. 

Mr. Sritu. I have examined the legislative history of the original 
Hatch Act of August 2, 1939, and the amendment of July 19, 1940, 
extending its coverage to certain State and local employees. | The bill 
which became law on August 2, 1939, was originally intreduced by Sen- 
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ators Hatch, Sheppard, and Austin and was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections of which Mr. Hatch was chair- 
man. In the House the bill was referred to the Judiciary Committee 
in all probability because each section of the bill was confined to mak- 
ing certain acts unlawful, that is, constituting a crime. 

The bill, S. 1871, could just as appropriately have been referred 
to the then existing standing Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress which had reported on 
numerous occasions on national election laws and their enforcements 
pursuant to House rule XI, paragraph 31. This committee was es- 
tablished in 1893 and was separate from the Committee on Elections 
established in 1794 as a standing committee. The Committee on Elec- 
tions was divided into three committees in 1895, designated as Com- 
mittee on Elections Nos. 1, 2, and 3. The Committee on Elections, 
thus divided, generally had jurisdiction over contests and questions 
relating to credentials or qualifications of members. Legislation con- 
cerning election matters, beginning in 1893, was generally referred to 
the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

Pursuant to the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the four 
election committees were combined with various other committees such 
as Accounts and Enrolled Bills on August 2, 1947, to constitute the 
Committee on House Administration. Existing rule XI (9) makes 
it clear that this committee now has jurisdiction over the subject 
matter being discussed here now. This committee is the proper com- 
mittee to investigate and study the Hatch Act, the Federal Corrupt 
Practices, or any measure governing Federal elections generally. It 
is clearly so stated in the rule. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Hallbeck, I would like te ask you a few questions. 
You are the legislative director of post-office clerks, and obviously the 
Hatch Act restricts the postal clerks all over the country in any 
political activity. 

You do not have to answer this question if you do not want to. 
Is it not true that the post-office clerks and the letter carriers, repre- 
sented by Mr. Keating, and other postal organizations, usually have 
to organize a women’s auxiliary group in order to participate, if only 
in a limited form, in political activity / 

Mr. Hatuseck. The organizations have women’s auxiliaries, For 
the record, they are not organized to be active in politics because 
that would be subterfuge. However, I have no doubt that some of 
the ladies are active politically. 

Is that quite clear / 

Mr. Morano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asumore. You can read between the lines. 

Mr. Morano. In other words, what we are preventing the Govern- 
ment employee, a postal clerk, from doing is bein done by his wife, 
to one degree or another. You can call it sali ian 

Mr. Hautiseck. There is a lot of subterfuge. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. Morano. But they are exercising their right as an American 
citizen—the wife is—and attempting to get done what the husband 
ordinarily would do. 

Mr. Hauipeck. Ordinarily would do. Actually, of course, there 
is another side to that. Asa married man of some experience, although 
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at the present time I am a widower, I happen to know that no man 
can completely control his wife’s activities, and we have had cases, 
believe it or not, where some of the wives were of a différent political 
faith than their husbands, and have been active. 

Believe it or not, there has been a little trouble for the husband 
because they were a Federal employee, because their wife was active. 
He could not control that any more than he could control the rising 
of the sun. 

Mr. Morano. Have you had any instances where politically in- 
terested wives actually run for public office anywhere in the country ? 

Mr. Hauxeeck. I know that there are a number of cases where 
wives hold some offices of a minor nature, although I could not put 
my finger on a single specific instance at this time. 

T do know that quite a few of our members have wives who are 
active. I happened to be out at both national conventions last year, 
one in Chicago and one in San Francisco, and believe it or not I met 
the wives of postal employees at both of them. I did not say they 
were delegates, now, but one of them was. 

Mr. Morano. Do you have occasion to know whether or not these 
postal clerks’ wives contribute or solicit and then make contributions 
to political campaigns? 

Mr. Hauipeck. [ have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Morano. But there is no doubt about it ? 

Mr. Hartunecr. I have no doubt but what they contributed, and, of 
course, as I understand it, under the Hatch Act there is no law that 
prohibits the Federal employee from making a contribution to a 
polit cal party. 

Mr. Morano. Voluntarily. 

Mr. Hauieeck. Voluntarily. 

Mr. Asnmore. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. Morano. Yes. 

Mr. Astumore. Is that not rather ironical? You cannot get out 
and stop your friend on the street and say, “I would like you to vote 
for John Jones, or Sam Brown tomorrow,” and by word of mouth do 
alittle work for your friend. He might be a candidate for a political 
office, but you can contribute money to that fr iend’ s campaign ¢ 

Mr. Hauzpecw. Actually, works this way: You can express a 
personal opinion. You may tine make speeches, but you can tell your 
friends that Dr. Long, for example, is a very fine friend of ours and 
Thope you will vote for him. 

There is nothing illegal about that. You could do that in the 
confines of your home or ‘somebody ’s else’s home, or if you met him on 
the street, as yousay. Ican tell you it is done. 

Mr. Astrorr. You cannot actually do any work. 

Mr. Hatipeck. You cannot go out and ring doorbells. 

Mr. Asumore. The law does permit you to contribute hard, cold 
cash to his campaign. One reason I am asking about that, it has 
been reported to me since these hearings started that a certain person 
in an adjoining State contributed $100 to a political candidate’s cam- 
paign expenses, and that person has a rather high job in Government. 

A lot of people who heard about that thought that that was a 
violation of the Hatch Act. Upon investigation, I am told it is not a 
violation of the Hatch Act; that he can contribute money but he 
cannot do a little personal work for him. 
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Mr. Hauieeck. I think Mr. Meloy might give you a finer distine- 
tion, but I believe you can make a contribution to a political party but 
not to an individual. 

Mr. Asumorr. Maybe this was toa party. 

Mr. Hauieecs. I think there is that distinction. 

Mr. Asumore. It appeared to me a most unusual situation, where 
you contribute as much as $100 to the party or many, but cannot do 
work. 

Mr. Hauipeck. It makes liars and hypocrites out of a lot of people. 

Mr. Lone. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. Asumore. Yes. 

Mr. Lone. This is probably farfetched. The gentleman can tell 
me if Iam wrong. I have been told in my State that people who are 
working for contractors, who were using some Federal money, had 
been told that if their wife or their daughter or their sons or anybody 
connected with their family got out and supported me, for instance, 
for Congress, that the man at the head of the family would probably 
lose his job. 

I do not know that that is true, but, at the same time, the way it 
stands now, it is a scarecrow, and it does hold out a threat, because, 
if I understand the law, if he was contributing to it and it should 
develop that the fellow was playing politics or talking for somebody 
else, it might develop that if they were notified to fire ‘that partic ‘ular 
fellow and they did not do it, that the State then would lose its con- 
tribution from the Federal Government. 

I would like to have you comment on that. Have you had any 
trouble along that line? 

Mr. Hauxseck. There is a distinction in there. If he is working 
for a contractor, whoever told him that they could hurt his family 


was wrong. If he was working for the State directly, as a State 


employee, that is another thing. 

Mr. Lone. But the question is this: That it is not spelled out enough 
that the fellow knows just where he is and that the bluff can be used. 

Mr. Hatxieeck. The whole truth is that there is such a large gray 
line that nobody knows where it divides. 

Mr. Lone, That is the point. 

Mr. Morano. Is my time up, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Asumore. No. Goahead. 

Mr. Lona. Excuse me. 

Mr. Morano. That isall right. 

As you perhaps know, this Hatch Act got on the statute books based 
on the old WPA. I never really and fully learned what the word 
“pernicious” means. 

Mr. Hariseck. It has been defined, I might say, in some cases as 
working for the other party. 

Mr. Morano. In any case, that act was put on the books because of 
the allegations that there were many abuses, et cetera, such as coercion 
of employees and refusing them the right to work on the WPA by 
reason of their politics, if they did not vote right, et cetera. 

Do you know now, Mr. Hallbeck, whether or not these abuses upon 
which the law was enacted are still prevalent? 

Mr. Hatxieeck. I do not believe they are. 

Mr. Morano. If so, to what degree ¢ 
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Mr. Hacieeck. I do not think they are at all, anywhere. That 
WPA, of course, was a landfall. I remember that well 

Mr. Morano. You are head of the postal clerks, and as such, you 
ought to be in a position to know whether anybody has ever tried to 
influence the voting characteristics of the various members of your 
organization. 

Mr. Hatzseck. Yes; that I do know, that there have been coercive 
attempts made. I know of one instance where there was a change in 
an officeholder, and a man who had never, to my knowledge, been a 
Federal employee, but he was a county committeeman or something of 
the sort, walked in and told a member of my organization that as of 
the first of the month they were through, that he was putting some- 
body else in there. 

Of course, he had absolutely no authority to make such a statement. 
He had nothing to do with it, but he thought that because the group 
with which he was connected had won an election, that that job in the 
post office belonged to him, too, and he was going to put his friend in 
there. 

Of course, nothing ever came of that. The person wrote to me and 
I took it up with his Congressman, or her Congressman in this case, 
and stopped it right there. 

Mr. Morano. What I am trying to point out is, are you fearful if 
there is a repeal of this Hatch Act, or modification of it, that these 
abuses upon which the law was enacted and was put onto the statute 
books, will creep in again and again to give us a lot of trouble? 

Mr. Hauisecx. No. I entered the postal service when Woodrow 
Wilson was President of the United States, in January 1921. I served 
for a long while before there ever was a Hatch Act. There were no 
such abuses. 

I am equally confident that there would be no more abuses if the 
Hatch Act were repealed completely. 

Mr. Morano. How many postal clerks are there in the United 
States / 

Mr. Hatipeck. We have about 115,000 to 117,000 members and I 
would say there are about 129,000 to 135,000 regular clerks, and some 
60,000 substitutes. 

Mr. Morano. How many letter carriers are there / 

Mr. Hatiseck. Roughly about the same number, give or take a few. 
Ordinarily there are a few more clerks than there are letter carriers. 

Mr. Morano. How many Government employees are there now all 
told, classified and postal 

Mr. Hatuseck. | believe it is a figure somewhere over 2 million; 
that includes, of course, the so-called blue-collar or per diem workers. 

Mr. Morano. You have postal employees of half a million? 

Mr. Hatxieeck. About half a million postal employees altogether. 

Mr. Morano. That is a pretty large group of people. 

Mr. Hauieeck. That is right. 

Mr. Morano. They could very easily influence an election if this 
“pernicious” activity is used. You do not feel, then, that modification 
or repeal will bring back the so-called pernicious activities, that would 
result in influencing an election ? 

Mr. Hatipeck. No, because in the first place you could never get all 
of them to agree to any one thing. You could not get much more 
than a fairly equal division. 
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Mr. Morano. You remember this law was put on the books near 
the end of the depression, and peole had to hold a job in order to eat. 

Mr. Hatieecs. That is Fibht. It was providing eating money, 
That is all it did provide. 

Mr. Morano. If we did have another depression, then do you sup- 
pose we might have another hue and cry for the reenactment, assum- 
ing we W ould repeal it ? 

‘Mr. Hauieeck. I would be inclined to doubt it, because I think the 
American people are moving steadily ahead. They are getting more 
intelligent, politically and otherwise. I do not think you aria have 
that to contend with again. That catastrophe of that era—I do not 
think that is ever coming back. 

Mr. Asumore. I hope you are right. 

Mr. Hatrercx. We all better hope so. I do not believe we would 
live through two of those. 

Mr. Morano. The stock market will go up on the basis of your 
statement. 

Mr. Hatieeck. It will not do me any good. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asirmore. Mr. Thomas G. Walters, Operations Director, Gov- 
ernment Employees’ Council, AFL-CIO. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS G. WALTERS, OPERATIONS DIRECTOR, 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES’ COUNCIL, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Wavrers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, by 
way of introduction, my name is Thomas G. Walters, operations di- 


rector of the Government Employes’ Council, AFL-CIO, 100 Indiana 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., phone EXecutive 3-2820 and 
3—2821. 

The Government Employes’ Council, AFL-CIO, is made up of 23 
national and international unions whose membership, in whole or in 
part, are civil service employees. The total Federal and postal em- 
ployee membership of the Government Employes’ Council is more 
than 600,000. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for many years some 
of the members unions of the Government Employes’ Council, AFL- 
CIO, have recommended the repeal of the so-called Hatch Act. Other 
member unions of the council do not advocate the complete repeal of 
the Hatch Act but prefer that it be amended to give Federal employ- 
ees the right and privilege of participating more freely in political 
activities. 

We realize that there are several bills which have been introduced 
touching on this subject, but at the moment I desire to address my re- 
marks to H. R. 763, introduced by Hon. Eugene McCarthy, and H. R. 
1167, introduced by Hon. Richard Lankford. 

As an immediate improvement on the present Hatch Act law we 
believe that the McCarthy bill, H. R. 763, should be approved by the 
Congress and then, in keeping rat the provisions of the Lankford 
bill, a commission be appointed, or authorized, to make a study in 
keeping with the provisions of H. R. 1167 

I would like to say here, personally, Mr. Chairman, I am inclined 
to endorse the recommendations or the suggestions offered by Con- 
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gressman Long, that this committee, or some other committee of Con- 
ress, assume this responsibility of making this study. 

Mr. Asumore. At this point, Mr. W alters, will you elaborate a 
little bit, if you are familiar enough with the bills, to give us the 
distinction ? 

Mr. Waurers. The MeCarthy bill repeals certain sections of the 
Hatch Act and still leaves on the statute books that portion of the 
Hatch Act that prohibits coercion, or being pressured by the em- 
ployee’s management or the top level, but does give the employee 
more freedom to exercise his own personal] desires. on political ques- 
tions affecting his community. 

It does not completely repeal the Hatch Act, as I construe it, but 
it simply liberalizes the Hatch Act to give the Federal and postal 
employee more leeway in expressing his opinions in the political 
setup. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Waurers. But personally, 1 feel that after all, the men and 
women who are elected to represent the voters of this country must 
of necessity pass whatever amendments or repeals of the Hatch Act, 
and I subscribe to the philosophy, as advocated by Congressman 
Long, that this committee or some other committee of Congress 
should make this study. 

More detailed statements will be filed, or presented, by member 
unions of the Government Employees’ Council, AFL-CIO, and in 
order to conserve the time of the committee and expedite these lear- 
ings, we are simply making this brief statement and recommendations 
and trust that this committee will see fit to follow our recommenda- 
tions and enact into law, immediately, the provisions of H. R. 763, 
and at the same time carry out the intent of H. R. 1167 by establish- 
ing a commission to make a complete and detailed study of the provi- 
sions of the Hatch Act, commonly referred to as the Political Activi- 
ties Act. 

Thank you for the privilege and opportunity of appearing before 
this committee and expressing, in brief, the views of the Government 
Employees’ Council, AFL-CIO. 

In substance, Mr. Chairman, that is the resolution that was adopted 
at the council meeting seve ral weeks ago when it became apparent 
that this question was going to be disc ussed and considered by your 
committee. 

Mr. Astimore. Doctor, do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Lone. No. I think he answered my questions. I appreciate 
your statement very much. I think your statement shows that you 
have given some study to it, and I appreciate it, because of the fact 
that I think it is a question that needs study. We should go into it 
thoroughly. 

Mr. Asumorr. Mr. Byrd ? 

Mr. Byrp. No questions. 

Mr. Asumorr. Mr. Morano? 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Chairman, have we had a report from the appro- 
priate department in the administration downtown on this matter ? 

Mr. Asumorr. We had Mr. Meloy here at the last meeting. He 
made a statement. He is General Counsel of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Wedohaveone. It isin the record now. 

(See appendix pp. 132-135.) 
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Mr. Morano. If you will read the last paragraph, maybe they wil] 
tell me what I want to know. 

Mr. AsuMore (reading) : 

This Commission is to conduct an investigation and study of the administration, 
operation, and enforcement of certain sections of the Hatch Political Activities 
Act. Since this study and investigation involve a statute administered by the 
Civil Service Commission, we believe we should not express any views thereon, 

(See appendix for text of letter. ) 

That is Mr. Christopher H. Phillips, Acting Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission. I knew we had one from last time. Mr. Meloy 
did testify about it. 

Mr. Morano. Did Mr. Meloy take a position ? 

Mr. Asumore. We will put him back on the stand in a few minutes, 

Mr. Lone. Thank you. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you. 

Mr. Meloy, will you come back on the stand, please. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, AFL-CIO LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, may I deposit a short statement for the 
record, please / 

Mr. Asumore. You are AF L—C egislative representative. Thank 

Mr. Asumore. You AFL-C1O legislati presentativ Thank 
you,sir. Wewill be glad to put it in the record. 

Mr. Riney. It is merely in support of the position taken by our 
unions here this morning. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, sir. 

(Mr. Riley’s statement is as follows :) 

Originally, we had planned to offer a statement on the McCarthy bill to modify 
the provisions of the so-called Hatch Act. 

However, in line with the position taken by the Government Employes’ Coun- 
cil, AFL-CIO, and in view of this committee’s consideration limited to the 2 
bills, H. R. 483 and H. R. 1167, we do endorse the purposes of these 2 meas- 
ures. 

It is our hope and belief that from your present deliberations will come a 
bill which will lead to modification of the Hatch Act which was enacted during 
the heat of political conflict in one State, New Mexico. 

At such time as the Commission on Restrictions of Political Activities shall 
have begun operations, we hope to return and to be of such assistance as pos- 
sible in presenting further views as may be acceptable and useful to bring 
about the desired modification of the “pure politics” act of August 2, 1939, which 
at that time was hailed as something to cure all the ills which were said to beset 
the Federal civilian Government service. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE V. MELOY, GENERAL 
COUNSEL, CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Mr. Asumore. Mr. Meloy, just where you left off at the last meet- 
ing I do not recall. You may take up there, if you can. 

Mr. Metoy. I do not recall either. I may make some statements 
here which may be repetitious. 

Mr. Lone. It will not hurt. 

Mr. Metoy. Since the last time I appeared before this committee, 
the Commission has sent to Congress proposed legislation for an 
amendment to the Hatch Act, and I understand it has been referred to 
this committee. 

(For proposed legislation as submitted by the Chairman of the 


United States Civil Service Commission see appendix pp. 132-135.) 
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I spoke about those amendments at the last appearance and I will 
ive them again for your benefit. 
Mr. Morano. You are very kind. 
Mr. Metoy. They are very short. i 
First, as you recall, the law says that a penalty of less than removal ii 
can only be given by a vote of the three Commissioners. We propose 
to amend the act so that the penalty of less than removal can be given 
by the Commission, eliminating the “unanimous” part. | 
: 


ov} 
gl 





I regret it is necessary to do it. 


























Mr. Morano. That would mean a majority vote ? 

Mr. Mevoy. Yes, sir, by the Commission, but without “unanimous.” 

Mr. Lone. Will the gentleman yield right there? Would it be 
better if you said “by a majority vote?” 

Mr. Metoy. No. “By the Commission.” As I told you the other 
day, the Flanagan case came down about a year ago. The Flanagan 
ease was a case decided in the Court of Appeals in the District of 
Columbia which stated that when the Civil Service Commission proc- 
essed a case of political activity against a veteran, we had to follow 
the procedures laid down in the Veterans’ Preference Act, section 14. 

That was somewhat startling to us, because section 14 of the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act is an appellate statute whereby when an agency 
dismisses the veteran, the veteran may come to the Commission for : 
review of that dismissal. 

In Hatch Act cases, pertaining to civil-service competitive em- 
ployees of the Government, the United States Civil Service Commis- i 
sion is the initiator of the dismissal, so therefore, it is the original if 
body and not an appellate body. 

In trying to reconcile the Flanagan decision with the Commission’s | 
operation, we had to devise a process similar to an agency dismissing 
an employee, then allowing an appeal back to the 3 Commissioners 
under section 14, so in working out our regulations, it is now provided 
that I, as general counsel, after the complaint is issued and the an- 
swer is in, make the first decision, which is then appealable to the 3 
Commissioners, but under the Hatch Act, since the act says a penalty 
of less than removal can only be made by unanimous vote of the 3 
Commissioners, I am forced in each instance to make a finding of 
removal, thereby forcing the individual into an appeal to the 3 Com- 
missioners, so that he may receive a penalty of less than removal by 
tnanimous vote. 

In many of these instances, in the great majority of them, I am 
satisfied as the original adjudicator that the violation does not war- 
rant removal. If I had my discretion to exercise, 1 would often exer- 
cise it at the minimum, which is 90 days. ) 

Now, I think it is unjust to cause the employee to go through that 
appellate process. We think if we could eliminate the unanimous 
vote of the Commissioners, and say in the law that the Commission 
may assess a pen: ilty less than removal, I then could exercise my judg- 
ment at the original level, which oftentimes would save the indiv idual 
from appealing further. 

Mr. Morano. You could only exercise that authority by delegation 
of authority by the Commission ? 

Mr. Metoy. The Commission could delegate authority to me to 
make the initial decision, referring the appeal back to them. 

The second amendment: We think the 90- day minimum ae 
period is too harsh. We can demonstrate by cases over the y years. | 
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We would go back to the diseretion that we had prior to 1939, and 
that is complete discretion, permit the Commission to assess a penalty, 
from reprimand to removal, by allowing full discretion in the Com- 
mission rather than any minimum. 

Mr. Morano. Is the maximum fm the law ? 

Mr. Metoy. The law now is 90 days minimum. There is no maxi- 
mum. Removal is maximum. 

Mr. Morano. There is a minimum, but there is no maximum except 
removal ¢ 

Mr. Me.toy. Removal would be the maximum; yes, sir; and the min- 
imum is 90 days’ suspension. 

Mr. Morano. Is that without pay ? 

Mr. Metoy. Yes, sir; without pay. 

Mr. Morano. Does that militate against the retirement and all the 
other fringe benefits / 

Mr. Mexoy. No, not too much. The 90 days would not affect his 
retirement to any extent. You would not be able to calculate it over 
a long period of time. 

Mr. Morano. What about vacation ¢ 

Mr. Mexioy. He would lose a few days of leave; yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. Whatever fringe benefits would be a percentage / 

Mr. Metoy. Yes. He would lose some fringe benefits with a 90-day 
suspension. 

The third amendment we would suggest: We have had court cases 
come down on the State side, speaking of section 12 (a) of the Hatch 
Act, which construed the wor a “princ ipal employment” to mean an 


employ ment with the State matched against private employment in 


terms of salary. 

Up until those court cases construed “principal employment” to 
read in that way, we construed it to be “principal public employ- 
ment”; in other words, we matched a man’s public employment against 
the other public employment to find the principal employment with 
the State. 

Mr. Morano. May I interrupt right there ¢ 

Mr. Metroy. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. Let us take a State unemployment compensation co- 
missioner. The State pays to the Federal Government a certain per- 
centage of the tax that they collect from the employer solely; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Mevoy. That is right. 

Mr. Morano. It goes back to the Federal Government / 

Mr. Mevoy. That is right. 

Mr. Morano. The Federal Government gives the State the amount 
necessary to administer the law in the State; m other words, to pay 
the unemployment commissioner, and so forth. 

Mr. Mevoy. That is right. 

Mr. Morano. What do you do about a case like that? What is the 
present law and what is your proposed amendment ¢ 

Mr. Menor. That is the typical case along with housing commis- 
sioners, highway commissioners, and other commissioners ‘of States. 

Heretofore, we have a commissioner and he has only one job with 
the State. He is the part-time commissioner of a State agency. We 
held that his principal public employment with the State was that of 
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commissioner of the unemployment compensation bureau. Therefore, 
he would be subject under section 12 of the act. 

Mr. Morano. Despite the fact that the money was originally State 
money, which the Federal Government would return to the Federal 
Treasury for return to the State government ? 

Mr. Mevoy. Oh, yes. The minute the money is deposited in the 
Treasury, it is Federal funds from there on, so therefore, the State 
activity that he was employed with was financed by Federal funds. 

Mrs. Asumore. Even if there is any part of it Federal funds? 

Mr. Morano. Allright. Go ahead. That was your interpretation. 

Mr. Metoy. He would say his only employment with the State is 
that of commissioner of the unemployment compensation bureau, 
Therefore, he was subject to section 12. 

The courts came along and said, “Wait a minute. This commis- 
sioner has only worked for the State on a part-time basis.” That he 
has received $1,200 as being a commissioner. Yet he is an attorney 
practicing law and in his practice of law he has made $15,000 a year. 

Therefore, under the court’s interpretation of principal employment, 
his principal employment is that of a pr ivate attorney and not as the 
commissioner. Therefore, he is not subject to the act. 

Mr. Morano. There are many unemployment commissioners that are 
only part-time employees. 

Mr. Metoy. I would venture to say that all of your commissioners, 
up and down the line—welfare commissioners, highway commissioners, 
almost every commission body that I know of, are part-time employees, 
yes, sir—housing commissioners and all. 

Mr. Morano, What would your proposed amendment do ? 

Mr. Meroy. Our proposed amendment would bring it back in line 
with the interpretations prior to the court decisions. I would insert 
the word “public” so that it is “principal public employment.” Then 
he would be subject to the act. That is our proposal. 

Mr. Morano. Without regard to amount of money ? 

Mr. Menor. That is right, irrespective of how much he makes out- 
side of his work with the State. If he works for the State, and in his 
working for the State, his job is connected with an activity that is 
financed by Federal funds, he would be subject. 

Mr. Morano. You used the word “principal.” What is your defi- 
nition of that ? 

Mr. Mevoy. Principal public employment. That is what we pro- 
pose to go back to, by inserting the word “public.” 

Mr. Morano. Principal public employment would be defined by 
what he does by hour, by day ? 

Mr. Mrtoy. In some instances we have cases where a person is the 
county clerk. He is also a housing commissioner. His regular job 
with the county is county clerk. His annual salary is, say, $4,000 a 
year. He is also one of the commissioners on a Federal housing 
project. He works on a per diem basis, maybe $25 a meeting and 
S10 expenses. Anyway, he probably would cet $400 to $500 as the 
commissioner of the housing project. 

We would match his two public employments. If the activity in 
Which these violations occurred in connection with his job was over 
here as the housine commissioner and he was only getting $400 a yea 
we would say he is not subject, because his principal public wine! 
ment with the State, the county being a part of the State, is that of 
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the clerk, for which he gets $4,000, so we would say he is not subject. 

Mr. Morano. I agree your proposal is an improvement. Why did 
you stop there!’ Why did you not just repeal section 12 (a) / 

Mr. Metoy. I think repeal is entirely a question up to the Legisla- 
ture. Iam looking at it only in the eyes of the person who has admin- 
istered the law over the years. 

Mr. Morano. Would you oppose repealing that section ¢ 

Mr. Me.oy. I would neither oppose repeal nor would I advocate 
that it stay in. 1 think that is entirely a political matter, which is 
for the Legislature to determine, and not for me as the administrator, 

I have no qualms about it one way or another, as far as the State 
employment. goes. 

Mr. Morano. Has it given you a lot of trouble / 

Mr. Mevoy. No; it has given me no trouble. 

Mr. Morano. Do you not have a lot of problems with it / 

Mr. Mevoy. We always have problems with every law that we 
administer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lone. I would not want to repeal it. I think it needs to be 
worked over. 

Mr. Morano. What did you say, Doctor / 

Mr. Lone. | am not in favor of repealing the Hatch Act. 

Mr. Morano. Just the one section I am referring to. 

Mr, Lona. I think it needs a good working over. 

Mr. Mevoy. We agree with that. 

Mr. Asumore. Mr. Morano, will you yield to Mr. Still, the counsel / 
He has a statement to make on the proposed amendment No. 3. 

Mr. Sritit. Your proposal to insert the word “public” in section 
12 (a) would actually broaden the coverage of section 12 (a) ; would it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Mexoy. It would bring it back in line with our interpretation 
since the passage of the act, until the court construed it to be State 
employment weighed against private employment. 

Mr. Stutz. You said a majority of these commissioners served on 
these commissions only on a part-time basis, and like a lawyer, his 
principal income would come from his practice of law. 

Mr. Metoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stitt. Would not such an amendment actually prevent a lot 
of public citizens from serving on these commissions ? 

Mr. Mezoy. I think it would put the law back exactly where it 
was before these recent court suits and I do not think anyone has 
been inhibited im any way from taking those positions. ‘There were 
relatively few violations to start with. 

Mr. Stitt. If you had a prominent citizen who was active in may- 
be politics, when you inserted the words “public employment here,” 
you would actually be covering practically every person who would 
serve on one of these commissions whose principal employment was 
private, or rather, whose business was private. 

Mr. Mexvoy. I think you would have to then construe the prone 
activities in the realm of a State employe on a part-time basis. In 
other words, there are many things that a part-time employee can do 
that a regular employee cannot. 

We hold that a part-time employee, a person who is intermittent, 
working now and then, cannot engage in political activities for the 
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24 hours on the day he is paid but he may when he is not being paid. 
That has been the rule of the Commission and it goes back long before 
any Hatch Act. 

Mr. Asumore. That is like the fellow we talked about at the last 
meeting, where he could carry a sticker on his car for some candidate 
on Sunday, or when he was off duty, but he could not go to work and 
have it on. 

Mr. Mevoy. He can go to work and have it on his can 

Mr. Morano. I am trying to clarify the question you are ra‘sing. 
You are trying to say a lawyer who is a State senator would be pro- 
hibited from serving with this word “public.” He would be prohibited 
from being a State senator or running for the State senate and serving 
on the housing commission under the proposed amendment. 

Mr. Stitt. That is right. And a prominent doctor who had a very 
good practice, that was making a good income, would not be able to 
serve on one of these commissions, and then still engage in political 
activity. 

You would be restricting political activities of actually the leading 
people in your community. 

Mr. Morano. Supposing you put the words “principal public or 
private,” or “and/or pr ivate.” 

Mr. Mevoy. That is exactly the way it is construed by the courts 
today. It is on a money basis. If a man gets more money from 
private income than he does from the State, he is not subject to the 
act. 

Mr. Morano. I think counsel's seeming objection is that you use the 
word “public” which broadens it. 

Mr. Metoy. We are trying to show the principal employment we 
are talking about here is public employment. We are only talking 
about public employment to start with. If a man has two public 
employments, we take the principal one. That is the way we oper- 


ated up until the court decisions. That is why we advocate going 
back to it. 


Mr. Asumore. Mr. Byrd ¢ 

Mr. Byrp. I want to ask a question about the person who might be 
engaged in no,yprivate employment whatsoever, but whose financial 
circumstances are such that they would not have to be, and they would 
only be serving in the other capacity as a result of their own public 
interest, civic interest, et cetera. 

Yet they would be precluded, would they not, from participating 
inany political activities ? 

Mr. Mrroy. The two cases that went to court definitely were on these 
points. One of them was an attorney who showed the court his 
practice was up around $15,000 as compared with a very minor salary 
in the housing commission. The other, a man had a business which 
everyone in the community knew was a good, going business. 

There was no question about it. Actually he was a leading busi- 
nessman of the city, so we have not had the question come up where 
aman we will say has a private income from bonds or other sources, 
but he is not actively engaged in business. He would not have any 
employment, as such. I do not know what we would do. We have 
not had that case yet. 


Mr. Astumorr. That is the question | was going to ask next. What 
category would he fall in ? 
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Mr. Metoy. I do not know. I think first we would hold he is sub. 
ject and then argue it out later. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Chairman—the penalties under section 12 (a) 
are altogether different than they are under Government employees? 

Mr. Metoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. As I understand it—this is just from memory—the 
penalties are the Government withholds from the State the total 
amount of salary for a certain period of time; is it 18 months, 11 
months ? 

Mr. Metoy. It works this way: If we find a State employee has 
violated section 12 (a) of the Hatch Act, we notify the Governor or 
appropriate officer of the State and if he does not remove that em- 
ployee, then we penalize the next grant going to the State twice the 
annual salary of the employee. 

Again, we are asking that the Commission be given more leeway. 
The way the law is now written, you must give thei man an 18-months’ 
suspension. We think that ought to be equal with the Federal side, 
give us an opportunity to say, “For this violation we will suspend 90 
days, 10 days, or up to 18 months.” 

Mr. Morano. In other words, you are proposing to change the 
penalty under section 12 (a) ? 

Mr. Mevoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. What exactly is your proposal there ? 

Mr. Mevoy. To give us discretion up to the 18 months. The way 
the law now. reads, he must: be suspended for 18 months. We are-re- 
questing that the Commission be given the right to cause a suspension 
up to 18 months. 

Mr. Morano. And twice the salary is kept ? 

Mr. Metoy. Yes, sir. We are not touching that, because if we 
suspended the man, say, for 6 months, and the Governor did not want 
to suspend him for the 6 months, it would still be twice the annual 
salary. 

Mr. Morano. How does that work in practice ? 

Mr. Metoy. I would say in most cases the State suffers the loss 
and lets us take it out of the next grant. 

Mr. Morano. They keep the man there? 

Mr. Mexoy. Yes, sir; most every time. That is the way it has 
worked out. 

Mr. Asumore. Do you have many situations of that kind? Are 
there many cases of that nature? 

Mr. Metoy. Possibly two a year now. There are not so many. 
In the beginning we had a lot of them. Now they are tapering off. 
We do not have many State cases. They are very few and far 
between. 

Mr. Morano. If it is an unemployment commissioner, the State 
would suffer the loss from the unemployment insurance grant. to the 
State / 

Mr. Metoy. That is right. 

Mr. Morano. If it is housing, it would be the housing grant? 

Mr. Mevoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. They make it up some other way, do they not? 

Mr. Metoy. Yes, sir; they have always been able to get by. 

What. I would like to call to your attention is that when we talk 
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about the Hatch Act, because it is hard to define and its uncertainty, 
I would like to point out to you that there is just as much criticism, 
which is laid at the doorstep of the Hatch Act, that actually springs 
from the Executive order of January 17, 1873, which is still on the 
books. 

Mr. Asumore. Did they forget about it? Did they forget it was 
on the books ? 

Mr. Metopy. We enforce that, too. This is an order laid down 
which says that a Federal employee cannot work for any other gov- 
ernment, State, municipality or city. 

That is with certain exceptions. We have had a lot of exceptions 
since 1873. 

Mr. Morano. How does that affect Congressmen ? 

Mr. Metoy. That does not affect Congressmen. It applies only to 
those in the executive branch. Many of the things we attribute to 
the Hatch Act stem from the Executive order of January 17, 1873. 

For instance, just a little while ago, one of the persons testifying 
said that the Hatch Act permits a person to run in a nonpartisan 
election, but the postmaster said this man could not hold the posi- 
tion, and leaving the inference that it was because of the Hatch Act. 

Now, the agency head under the Executive order of 1873 has a 
right to determine when a Federal employee works for another gov- 
ernment, whether or not his working for another government would 
interfere with his working for the Federal Government. 

Mr. Morano. With or without salary ? 

Mr. Metoy. With or without salary; it does not make any dif- 
ference. The order is so written that where there is a permissible 
holding of positions, the agency head must then determine whether 
or not the holding of a position with the other governmental agency 
would interfere with his employment with the Federal Government. 

Undoubtedly that is what occurred in this case, where the post- 
master said to this man, “You cannot hold this office.” It was not 
the running for the office, because he can run for office under the 
Hatch Act. If he can run for it he can hold it under the Hatch 
Act, but the order comes into play, the order of 1873. 

We have liberalized this order to the greatest extent. Today for 
all practical purposes it prohibits two full-time employments only. 

Mr. Asumore. How do you mean “liberalized” ? 

You just changed the interpretation and gave a different interpre- 
tation to it? 

Mr. Metoy. No. The Commission has had the right over the years 
under another Executive order modifying the order of 1873 to lay 
down some regulations. 

Mr. AsHmore. Why do you not do away with this one? For 10 
years we have advocated that it be revoked. 

Mr. Morano. Must that be done by legislative enactment or Execu- 
tive order ? 

Mr. Metoy. Executive order. 

Mr. Morano. In other words, the President can repeal it. 

Mr. Metoy. He can. The regulations now read that a full-time 
Federal employee cannot work for a State, county, or city in a full- 
time ey 

+ Asumore. That would be almost impossible anyway, would it 
not 
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Mr. Menor. We say today a full-time State, city, or municipal em- 
ployee cannot work in a full-time job with the Federal Government, 

Part-time jobs—and there are lots of them in the Government, where 
State or city or county employees also work for the Government on a 
part-time basis—we say that 1s permissible, because the order of 1878 
places the responsibility on the head of the agency to determine 
whether or not that employment with the other governmental agency 
interferes with his Federal employment. 

That raises a lot of confusion, but it is not taxable to the Hatch 
Act. 

Mr. Morano. I do not see any reason why the legislative branch 
cannot repeal an Executive opinion. 

Mr. Lone. By resolution you can ask him to rescind it. That is 
all you can do. 

Mr. Metoy. We will get it revoked in time, I am sure. 

Mr. Morano. How long have you been trying ? 

Mr. Mexoy. Ten years. 

Mr. Asumore. Mr. Meloy, does not the Hatch Act prohibit it bein 
changed by another Executive order? In other words, the Hate 
Act in one section incorporates that Executive order in the act. Soit 
is going to take legislation to repeal it. 

Mr. Metoy. The act of 18734 

Mr. Sti. Section 15 of the Hatch Act has always been construed 
to mean that at the time of the enactment of the Hatch Act in 1939, 
they incorporated by reference the rules which you are talking about 
there now, where the President grants Executive order. It is incor- 
porated by reference in section 15 of the Hatch Act. 

Mr. Me toy. I think you will find section 15 says this: 

Those things which the Commission over the years has found to be violations 
of the Hatch Act 

Mr. Stitt. As of the date of the Hatch Act. 

Mr. Mexoy (reading) : 


as of the passage of this act, will be considered as violations of the 1939 act, 


Mr. Asumore. Let us read in the record section 13 and we can see 
what it says, if we can interpret it. 


Sec. 13. The provisions of this Act which prohibit persons to whom such provi- 
sions apply from taking any active part in political management or in political 
campaigns shall be deemed to prohibit the same activities on the part of such 
persons as the United States Civil Service Commission has heretofore determined, 
or at the time this section takes effect prohibited on the part of employees in the 
classified Civil Service of the United States, by the provisions of the Civil 
Service rules prohibiting such employees from taking any active part in political 
management or in poltical campaigns. 


Mr. Mewoy. That is right; whatever we have held prior to passage 
of the act to be a violation of our rule would now be a violation of this 
law, enacted in 1939. 

Let me point out that President Roosevelt, Theodore Roosevelt, in 
1907, passed the rule which is the basic rule of the Hatch Act. 

When the Hatch Act was passed it incorporated exactly what that 
rule had been since 1907. So Congress said : 


Since we are now enacting into law a rule that has been on the books sinc 
1907, all of the violations the Commission has determined heretofore will now 
be violations under the new law. 
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That has nothing to do with Executive order of 1873 because that 
says “holding office,” not political activity, or running for office. It 
jsonly the holding. The President said: 

We think the loyalty of a Federal employee should be to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Morano. In other words, you could run for a political office, 
be elected, and refuse to take it and you are not violating that order? 

Mr. Metoy. That is right. 

Mr. Morano. But you would violate the Hatch Act for running 
for political office ? 

Mr. Metoy. That is right. The Hatch Act prohibits you from en- 
gaging in partisan politics al activities. 

I want to also call to your attention that you have a lot of criminal 
sections, which give rise to occasions in which people say, “Here is the 
Hatch Act again stopping us from doing something.” 

For instance, title 18 of the United States Code, section 602, says: 

Whoever, being a Senator or a Representative in, or Delegate or Resident 
Commissioner to, or a candidate for Congress, or individual elected as, Senator, 
Representative, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner, or an officer or employee 
of the United States or any department or agency thereof, or a person receiving 
any salary or compensation for services from money derived from the Treasury 
of the United States, directly or indirectly solicits, receives, or in any manner 
concerned in soliciting or receiving, any assessment, subscription, or contribution 
for any political purpose whatever from any other such officer, employee, or 
person, shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than three 
years or both. 

So when you talk about solicitation under the Hatch Act, you many 
times are talking actually about solicitation under this criminal 
section. 

Mr. Morano. In other words, if I wrote a letter to a group of postal 
employees asking them to contribute to my campaign, I would be 
guilty of solicitation, in violation of the act ? 

Mr. Metoy. I have never construed this act. 

Mr. Morano. It says “Representative.’ 

Mr. Mexoy. The Department of Justice is the only one who can 
construe criminal statutes. It would appear to me that you would be 
in violation of the act. 

Mr. Byrp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Morano. Yes. 

Mr. Byrrp. Yet I suppose it would be perfectly all right for you to 
write to three or four thousand chronic alcoholics throughout the 
country and solicit them, but you cannot solicit 2,000 postal employees 
who are engaged in a respectable occupation. Would that be correct ? 

Mr. Morano. I would not answer that question. I will let you 
answer it. 

Mr. Mrroy. I would turn it over to the Attorney General, because he 
is the only one who can construe criminal laws. Here is another one. 
Title 18, section 603 of the United States Code: 

Whoever, in any room or building occupied in the discharge of official duties by 
any person mentioned in section 602 of this title, or in any navy yard, fort, or 
arsenal, solicits or receives any contribution of money or other thing of value for 
any political purpose, shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than three years, or both. 

Mr. Lone. That would get my colleague over there. That was your 
proposition, that if you solicited these fellows he said you will not get 
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them. If you should get out and hunt the money, you would get in 
trouble. 

Mr. Morano. How about the fellow who gives the money? Would 
it get him, too? 

Mr. Lone. The Hatch Act would eventually get you. 

Mr. Metoy. I am trying to point out to you that it is not the Hatch 
Act at fault on many of these things. It is other laws. Take 607 of 
title 18: 


Whoever, being an officer, clerk, or other person in the service of the United 
States or any department or agency thereof, directly or indirectly gives or hands 
over to any other officer, clerk, or person in the service of the United States, or to 
any Senator or Member of or Delegate to Congress, or Resident Commissioner, 
any money or other valuble thing on account of or to be applied to the promotion 
of any political object, shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than three years, or both. 

There is the giving over. What I am trying to point out to you is 
that you have a much broader problem here than just the Hatch Act, 

Mr. Lone. That is why I appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, f would like to thank the gentleman for 
a very informative statement and what he has had to say I believe 
will materially help the committee. 

Mr. Asumore. We are certainly glad to have him. 

Mr. Metoy. It is a big problem you have. 

Mr. Asumore. We are glad to have the benefit of your testimony. 
I am sure it will help us. 

Mr. Byrd, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Byrp. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. 


Do I understand Mr. Meloy to say an Executive order can only J 


be revoked by another Executive order ? 

Mr. Metoy. That is right, unless you rewrite the law to cover the 
same subject and it is revoked automatically by legislation. 

Mr. Lone. Then you would have to incorporate it in the law and 
you could not repeal it. 

Mr. Metoy. No. If your law speaks of the same subject matter, 
it overrides an Executive order. Therefore, it would be repealed by 
legislation. 

{r. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, the scripture tells us—I am not so sure 
I am quoting the exact words, but we are supposed to have abstained 
from the appearance of evil, and not only abstained from the evil 
itself, but the appearance of it. 

It seems to me under the Hatch Act the poor Federal employee, in 
order to make sure that he is not going to fall into the clutches of 
the law, is going to have to abstain from the appearance of the evil, 
and abstain from political activity altogether. 

Mr. Lona. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Byrp. As a Member of Congress, I think I am in the same posi 
tion that a lot of other Members are. I do not know what the Hatch 
Act does or what all it entails; I do not know who would like to en- 
gage in political activities because of their interest and patriotic 
interest in government are prevented from doing so because they have 
to avoid even the appearance of the evil. 

I, for one, would vote for the repeal of the Hatch Act. 

Mr. Asumore. I think it has some good features. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I want to say I think, too, the gentle 
man’s testimony has been very helpful to the subcommittee. 
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Mr. Mevoy. Thank you. 


Mr. Asumore. I am sorry we will not have time to hear from any 
other witnesses. We have a vote, I am almost certain, about the first 
thing when we get downstairs. The bells will be ringing in a few 
minutes, I am sure. 

We appreciate you gentlemen coming and testifying and we do 
also appreciate you who did not get to testify. Maybe at a later date 
we will be able to hear from you, but at the present time we will ad- 
journ the meeting. I suppose we all recognize that the situation is 
in an unholy mess. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, before you dismiss the meeting, if I might 
say something off the record 

Mr. Asumore. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Chairman, do you think in view of the point we 
have reached at this time that we should have an executive session 
some time soon to discuss this matter before we go further ? 

Mr. AsuMore. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Lone. I just wanted to offer that suggestion. 

Mr. Asumore. Also, if there is anyone who did not understand 
about filing statements, let me reiterate that we will be glad for any 
witness here to file his written statement at this time or send it in 
Jater if he would like. 

The secretary will see that it is made part of the record. 

For the benefit of the members of the committee and our staff, in 
event this proposed investigation and study is authorized, I believe it 
would be advisable to insert at the end of these hearings, the hearings 
which were held before the Elections Subcommittee on May 4 and 
May 18, 1955. These hearings were on various bills before the com- 
mittee at that time concerning the repeal of the Hatch Act. Are there 
any objections‘ I hear none and it is so ordered. 

For the benefit of those members of our subcommittee who were 
not with us in 1955, I would like to inform them that these hearings 
contributed largely to the fact that H. R. 3084 repealing section 12 
of the Hatch Act was reported favorably to the House on July 26, 1955. 
The statement made by the Committee on House Administration at 


that time appears in House Report No. 1424 of the 1st session of the 
84th Congress. 


We will stand adjourned. 


(Whereupon, at 12:01 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.) 


(The following are the hearings referred to above.) 





TO REVISE AND AMEND CERTAIN FEDERAL ELECTION LAWS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS OF THE 
House ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. 0., Wednesday, May 4, 1955. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, in room G—53, Capitol Building, at 
10 a. m., Hon. Robert T. Ashmore, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Ashmore, Byrd, Lesinski, Dowdy, Morano, and Carrigg. 

Also present: Mr. Langston, committee clerk. 

Mr. AsHMorE. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. The committee 
has before it for consideration this morning H. R. 3084, H. R. 3139, H. R. 1767, 


and House Concurrent Resolution 94. These bills may appear in the record at 
this point. 


(The bills referred to are as follows:) 
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[H. R. 3084, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend certain provisions of the laws relating to the prevention of politica] 
activities to make them inapplicable to State officers and employees 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) section 12 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to prevent pernicious political activities”, approved August 2, 1939, ag 
amended (5 U.S. C., sec. 118k), is hereby repealed. 

(b) Section 18 of such Act is amended by striking out “or in the second sen- 
tence of section 12 (a)”’. 

Sec. 2. (a) The first paragraph of section 595 of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by striking out “or by any State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States, or any political subdivision, municipality, or agency thereof, or 
agency of such political subdivision or municipality (including any corporation 
owned or controlled by any State, Territory, or possession of the United States 
or by any such political subdivision, municipality, or agency), in connection with 
any activity which is financed in whole or in part by loans or grants made by the 
United States, or any department or agency thereof,”. 

(b) The second paragraph of such section is amended by striking out “by any 
state or political subdivision thereof, or by the District of Columbia or by any 
Territory or possession of the United States” and inserting in lieu thereof “by 
the District of Columbia”’. 

(c) The heading of such section is amended to read as follows: 

“§ 595. Interference by administrative employees of the Federal Government” 


(d) That portion of the analysis at the head of chapter 29 of title 18 of the 
United States Code which reads: 


“595. Interference by administrative employees of Federal, State, or Territorial Govern- 
ments.” 


is amended to read as follows: 


“595. Interference by administrative employees of the Federal Government.” 


[H. R. 3139, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To revise the Federal election laws, to prevent corrupt practices in Federal 
elections, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Federal 
Elections Act of 1955”. 


TITLE I—TABLE OF CONTENTS AND DEFINITIONS 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Sec. 101. This Act is divided into titles and sections according to the following 


table of contents: 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


TITLE I—TABLE OF CONTENTS AND DEFINITIONS 


- Table of contents. 
. Definitions. 
TITLE I[I—CORRUPT PRACTICES 


. Organization of political committees. 

. Statements by treasurer. 

. Statements by others than political committees. 

. Statements by candidates. 

. Filing with the clerk of the United States district court. 
. Formal requirements on filing statements. 

- Duties of Clerk of the House and Secretary of the Senate. 
. Supervision of the administration of this Act. 

. Limitation upon amount of expenditures, 

. Penalties. 

. Expenses of election contests. 

. State laws not affected. 

. Partial invalidity. 

. Repeal of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 
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TiTLp III—AMENDMENTS TO CRIMINAL CODE 


. Amendment of definitions applicable to Criminal Code provisions. 
2. Limitations on financial aid to candidates. 


Sec. 303. Maximum contributions to and expenditures by interstate political committees. 
Sec. 304. Contributions by national banks, corporations, and labor organizations, 
Sec. 305. Publication or distribution of political statements. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 102. As used in this Act— 
(1) The term “election” includes a general or special election, and includes a 
primary election (including a preferential primary) and a convention of a politi- 
cal party or a caucus held for the purpose of nominating candidates ; 

(2) The term “candidate” means an individual on whose behalf contributions 
are received or expenditures made in support of his candidacy, or whose name is 
presented, at an election for nomination for, or election as, President or Vice 
President, or Senator or Representative in, or Delegate or Resident Commis- 
sioner to, the Congress of the United States, whether or not such individual is 
elected ; 

(3) The term “political committee” includes any committee, association, or 
organization which accepts contributions or makes expenditures for the pur- 
pose of influencing or attempting to influence in any manner whatsoever the 
election of candidates or Presidential or Vice Presidential electors, and shall be 
interpreted to include all committees, associations, or organizations, whether 
political or nonpolitical in character, which influence or attempt to influence 
the result of an election by the preparation and/or dissemination of educational 
material ; 

(4) The term “contribution” includes a gift, subscription, loan, subvention, 
advance, or deposit, of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, 
promise, or agreement whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribu- 
tion ; 

(5) The term “expenditure” includes a payment, distribution, loan, subven- 
tion, advance, deposit, or gift, of money or anything of value, and includes a 
contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an 
expenditure ; 

(6) The term “person” includes an individual, partnership, committee, asso- 
ciation, corporation, and any other organization or group of persons; and 

(7) The term “State” includes any Territory and possession of the United 
States. 

TITLE II—CORRUPT PRACTICES 


ORGANIZATION OF POLITICAL COMMITTEES 


Sec. 201. (a) (1) No contribution shall be accepted, and no expenditure made, 
by or on behalf of a political committee for the purpose of supporting the can- 
didacy of a candidate until the candidate has authorized in writing the politi- 
eal committee to support his candidacy and has filed a copy of such authoriza- 
tion with the Clerk of the House of Representatives. In the case of political 
committees supporting a candidate for President, Vice President, or Senator, such 
authorization shall also be filed with the Secretary of the Senate. This pro- 
hibition shall not be interpreted to prevent the acceptance of contributions, and 
the making of expenditures, by or on behalf of a political committee for the 
purpose of supporting the candidacy of a candidate for nomination for Presi- 
dent or Vice President. 

(2) Upon the filing by a candidate of a withdrawal of authorization with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives (and, in the case of candidates for Presi- 
dent, Vice President, or Senator, with the Secretary of the Senate), and upon 
the receipt of notice of withdrawal of authorization by the treasurer of a polit- 
ical committee, the political committee shall be prohibited from receiving further 
contributions or making further expenditures on behalf of the candidate unless 
anew authorization is filed. 

(b) Every political committee shall have a chairman and a treasurer. No 
contribution shall be accepted, and no expenditure made, by or on behalf of a 
political committee for the purpose of influencing an election until such chair- 
man and treasurer have been chosen. No person other than the treasurer shall 
make an expenditure for or on behalf of a political committee. 

(ec) Every person who receives a contribution for a political committee shall, 
on demand of the treasurer, and in any event within five days after the receipt 
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of such contribution, render to the treasurer a detailed account thereof, in. 
cluding the name and address of the person making such contribution, and the 
date on which received. 

(d) It shall be the duty of the treasurer of a political committee to keep g 
detailed and exact account of— 

(1) all contributions made to or for such committee; 

(2) the name and address of every person making any such contribu. 
tion, and the date thereof ; 

(3) all expenditures made by or on behalf of such committee; and 

(4) the name and address of every person to whom any such expenditure 
is made, and the date thereof. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the treasurer to obtain and keep a receipted bill, 
stating the particulars, for every expenditure by or on behalf of a politica] 
committee exceeding $10 in amount. The treasurer shall preserve all receipted 
bills and accounts required to be kept by this section for a period of at least 
three years from the date of the filing of the statement containing such items, 


STATEMENTS BY TREASURER 


Sec. 202. (a) The treasurer of a political committee shall file with the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, on a form to be prescribed by him, between the 
ist and 5th days of March, June, and September, in each year, and also be 
tween the tenth and fifteenth days, and on the fifth day, next preceding, and 
also within thirty days after, the date on which an election is to be held, with 
respect to which contributions were received or expenditures made by such 
committee, and also between the Ist and 5th days of January, a statement con- 
taining, complete as of the fifth day next preceding the date of filing— 

(1) the name and address of each person who has made a contribution 
to or for such committee in one or more items of the aggregate amount or 
value, within the calendar year, of $100 or more, together with the amount 
and date of such contribution, and the names of the contributors shall be 
arranged alphabetically within each category, according to the amount of 
contribution as follows: $100 to $499; $500 to $999; and $1,000 and over; 

(2) the total sum of the contributions made to or for such committee 
during the calendar year and not stated under paragraph (1) ; 

(3) the total sum of all contributions made to or for such committee 
during the calendar year; 

(4) the name and address of each person to whom an expenditure in one 
or more items of the aggregate amount or value, within the calendar year, 
of $10 or more has been made by such committee, and the amount, date, 
and purpose of such expenditure; 


(5) the total sum of all expenditures made by such committee during the } 


ealendar year and not stated under paragraph (4) ; and 
(6) the total sum of expenditures made by such committee during the 
calendar year. 

(b) (1) Each item of expenditure shall be described in sufficient detail to 
accurately identify it, including, in the case of printed cards, pamphlets, 
circulars, posters, dodgers, booklets, or other such advertisements, writings, or 
other statements (such as reprints from periodicals, books, newspapers, or 
other publications), the title and number of each; in the case of newspaper 
advertisements, the names of the newspapers; and in the case of radio and 
television time, the names of the stations. In the case of expenditures made on 
behalf of more than one candidate for printing and advertising, for radio time 
and for television time, the statement shall indicate the candidates in whose 
behalf the expenditure was made and the amount allocable to each, such amount 
to be determined by dividing the total expenditure by the number of candidates 
on whose behalf it is made. 

(2) Each expenditure shall also be described by general category, including 
(i) personal services and reimbursed expenses (Salaries, commissions, fees, 
traveling and subsistence), (ii) printing and advertising other than radio and 
television, (iii) radio, (iv) television, (v) office overhead, (vi) subvention or 
transfer to other political committee or candidate, (vii) miscellaneous, and the 
total expenditure for each such category shall be listed. 

(c) The statements required to be filed by subdivision (a) shall be cumuia 
tive during the calendar year to which they relate, but where there has been n0 
change in an item reported in a previous statement only the amount need be 
earried forward. 
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(d) The statement filed between the Ist and 5th days of January shall 
cover the preceding calendar year. 

(e) In the case of political committees supporting candidates for President, 
Vice President, or Senator, a copy of the statement filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives under subsection (a) shall be filed with the Secretary 
of the Senate. 


STATEMENTS BY OTHER THAN POLITICAL COMMITTEES 


Sec. 203. Every person (other than a political committee) who makes an 
expenditure in one or more items, aggregating $100 or more within a calendar 
year, other than by contribution to a political committee, for the purpose of 
influencing the election of candidates, shall file with the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives an itemized detailed statement of such expenditure in the 
same manner as required of the treasurer of a political committee by section 
202, and in the case of any expenditure in support of a candidate for President, 
Vice President, or Senator shall file a copy of the statement with the Secretary 
of the Senate. 

STATEMENTS BY CANDIDATES 


Sec. 204. (a) Every candidate shall filed with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives between the tenth and fifteenth days and on the fifth day before, 
also within thirty days after, the date on which an election is to be held— 

(1) a correct and itemized detailed statement of contributions received 
by him and expenditures made by him in aid or support of his candidacy 
for election, or for the purpose of influencing the result of the election, 
in the same manner as required of the treasurer of a political committee by 
section 202, including, in the case of contributions, amounts expended from 
his own funds; and 

(2) a statement of every promise or pledge made by him or by any 
person for him with his consent, prior to the closing of the polis on the 
day of the election, relative to the appointment or recommendation for 
appointment of any person to any public or private position or employment 
for the purpose of procuring support in his candidacy, and the name, 
address, and occupation of every person to whom any such promise or pledge 
has been made, together with the description of any such position. If no 
such promise or pledge has been made, that fact shall be specifically stated. 

(b) The statements required to be filed by subdivision (a) shall be cumulative, 
but where there has been no change in an item reported in a previous statement 
only the amount need be carried forward. 

(c) Every candidate shall enclose with his first statement a report, based 
upon the records of the proper State official, stating the total number of votes 
cast for all candidates for the office which the candidate seeks, at the election 
required to be used as a basis for the computation under section 209 (b) (2). 

(d) In the case of a candidate for Senator, a copy of the statement filed with 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives under subsection (a) shall be filed 
with the Secretary of the Senate. 


FILING WITH THE CLERK OF THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 


Sec. 205. A copy of every statement required to be filed under the provisions 
of this title shall also be filed with the clerk of the United States district court 
in the district in which the principal office of the political committee is located, 
in the case of statements by political committees; in the district in which the 
candidate resides, in the case of statements by candidates; and in the district 
in which contributions are received and expenditures made, in the case of 
statements by others. 


FORMAL REQUIREMENT OF FILING STATEMENTS 


Sec. 206. A statement required by this title to be filed by a candidate or 
treasurer of a political committee or other person with the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, the Secretary of the Senate, or the clerk of a United States 
district court, as the case may be— 

(1) shall be verified by the oath or affirmation of the person filing such 
statement, taken before any officer authorized to administer oaths: 

(2) shall be deemed properly filed when deposited in an established post 
office within the prescribed time, duly stamped, registered, and directed 
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to the Clerk of the House of Representatives or the Secretary of the Senate 
in Washington, District of Columbia, or to the clerk of the United States 
district court at a city where such court sits, but in the event it is not 
received, a duplicate of such statement shall be promptly filed upon notice 
by the officer with whom it is required to be filed of its nonreceipt ; and 

(3) shall be preserved by the officer with whom it is filed for a period of 
ten years from the date of filing, shall constitute a part of the public 
records of his office, and shall be open to public inspection. 


DUTIES OF CLERK OF THE HOUSE AND SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 


Src. 207. (a) It shall be the duty of the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
and the Secretary of the Senate (1) to develop uniform methods and forms for 
the making of reports required under this title; (2) to provide for making the 
statements filed under this title available for public inspection; (8) to ascertain 
whether candidates, political committees, or others have failed to file state 
ments or have filed defective statements and to give notice to delinquents 
directing them to file such statements or to correct defective statements; (4) 
to provide for the preparation and periodic publication of compilations contain- 
ing summaries indicating the total contributions and expenditures and the total 
for each category of expenditure in each statement filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives or the Secretary of the Senate, and the name and 
address of, and the amount contributed by, each contributor shown by any such 
statement to have contributed the sum of $500 or more. 

(b) The Secretary of the Senate shall transmit the summaries prepared by 
him under this section, and the notices of delinquency dispatched by him to 
delinquent candidates, committees or others, to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration of the Senate. 

(c) The Clerk of the House of Representatives shall transmit the summaries 
prepared by him under this section, and the notices of delinquency dispatched 
by him to delinquent candidates, committees or others, to the Committee on 
House Administration of the House of Representatives. 


SUPERVISION OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF THIS ACT 


Sec. 208. To assist the Congress in appraising the administration of this Act 
and in developing such amendments or legisaltion related thereto as it may 
deem necessary, the Committee on Rules and Administration of the Senate, in 
the case of candidates for President, Vice President, or Senator, as well as in 
the case of political committees supporting candidates for election to such 
offices, and the Committee on House Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives, in the case of candidates for Representative, Delegate, or Resident Con- 
missioner, as well as in the case of political committees supporting candidates 
for election to such offices, shall exercise continuous watchfulness of the ad- 
ministration of this Act by the executive agencies concerned. It shall be the 
duty of these committees— 

(1) to study all pertinent reports and summaries submitted to them by 
the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
repectively, and such other materials as may be necessary ; 

(2) to ascertain whether candidates, political committees, or others have 
failed to file statements as required by this Act or have filed defective 
statements ; 

(3) to report violations of this Act to the appropriate law-enforcing 
agencies of the Government and to review such reports at regular inter- 
vals to ascertain the action taken by those agencies. Any department, 
official, or agency administering the provisions of this Act shall, at the 
request of the committee, consult with the committee, from time to time, 
with respect to their activities under this Act; 

(4) to take such action as shall be necessary and proper to supervise 
the administration of this Act; and 

(5) to report to the Senate or the House of Representatives respectively, 
from time to time, on their activities under this Act. 


LIMITATION UPON AMOUNT OF EXPENDITURES 


Sec. 209. (a) A candidate for Senator or Representative in or Delegate or 
Resident Commissioner to, the Congress of the United States, in his campaign 
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for election, shall not make expenditures in excess of the amount which he may 
lawfully make under the provisions of this title. 

(b) A candidate, in his campaign for election (treating primaries, nom- 
inating conventions, caucuses, and special and general elections as separate 
for the purpose of this limitation), may make expenditures up to— 

(1) the sum of $50,000 if a candidate for Senator or Representative- j 
at-large, or the sum of $12,500 if a candidate for Representative, Delegate, 
or Resident Commissioner; or 

(2) in the case of an election other than a caucus or nominating con- 
vention, an amount equal to the amount obtained by multiplying 10 cents 
by the total number of votes cast in either the last primary election or 


































































: the last general election for all candidates for the office which the can- 
: didate seeks, but in no event exceeding $250,000 in the case of a candidate i} 
e for Senator or Representative-at-large. or $25,000 in the case of a can- : 
. didate for Representative, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner. 
» (c) For the purposes of the limitation prescribed in subsection (b) there it 
2 shall be included in the total of expenditures made by a candidate the expendi- 
) tures made on behalf of the candidate by political committees. In the case of 
. political committees supporting more than one candidate (and State and 
al local candidates), the amount of the total expenditures allocable to each can- 
* didate shall be in the same ratio as expenditures on behalf of each candidate 
" for printing and advertising, radio time, and television time bears to the ; 
“h total of such expenditures. i 
PENALTIES : 
by ; 
to Sec. 210. (a) Any person who violates any of the provisions of this title 
nd shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
| both; and if the violation was willful shall be fined not more than $10,000 
1e8 and imprisoned not more than two years. 
ed (b) Any candidate who knowingly consents to any violation of this title 
on by an authorized political committee shall be fined not more than $10,000 and 
imprisoned not more than two years. 
EXPENSES OF ELECTION CONTESTS 
Act Sec. 211. This title shall not limit or affect the right of any person to make 
"a expenditures for proper legal expenses in contesting the results of an election. 
in STATE LAWS NOT AFFECTED 
ach 
ita- Sec. 212. This title shall not be construed to exempt any candidate from 
om complying with the laws of any State relating to the nomination or election 
ites of candidates, or to annul any such State laws, unless directly inconsistent with 
ad- the provisions of this title. 
the PARTIAL INVALIDITY 
by Sec. 213. If any provision of this Act or the application thereof to any per- 
ves, son or circumstances is held invalid, the validity of the remainder of the Act 
and of the application of such provisions to other persons and circumstances 
ave shall not be affected thereby. 
tive 
REPEAL OF FEDERAL CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT 
oak Sec. 214. The Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925, is repealed. 
a TITLE IlI—_AMENDMENTS TO CRIMINAL CODE 
ime, AMENDMENT OF DEFINITIONS APPLICABLE TO CRIMINAL CODE PROVISIONS 
‘vise Sec. 301. So much of section 591 of title 18 of the United States Code as 
precedes the paragraph defining the term “contribution” is amended to read as 
vely, follows: 
“$591. Definitions 
“When used in sections 597, 599, 602, 609, and 610 of this title— 
“(1) The term ‘election’ includes a general or special election, and includes a 
primary election (including a preferential primary) and a convention of a 
sial political party or a caucus held for the purpose of nominating candidates; 
ie 


“(2) The term ‘candidate’ means an individual on whose behalf contribu- 
tions are received or expenditures made in support of his candidacy, or whose 
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name is presented, at an election for nomination for, or election as, President 
or Vice President or Senator or Representative in, or Delegate or Resident 
Commissioner to, the Congress of the United States, whether or not such 
individual is elected ; and 

“(3) The term ‘political committee’ includes any committee, association, or 
organization which accepts contributions or makes expenditures for the pur. 
pose of influencing or attempting to influence in any manner whatsoever the 
election of candidates or Presidential or Vice Presidential electors ;’. 


LIMITATIONS ON FINANCIAL AID TO CANDIDATES 


Src. 302. Subsection (a) of section 608 of title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Whoever, directly or indirectly, makes contributions or expenditures in 
an aggregate amount in excess of $10,000 during any calendar year, or in con- 
nection with any campaign for nomination or for election, for any or all of the 
following purposes— 

(1) to or on behalf of any candidate or candidates for an elective Federal 
office, including the offices of President and Vice President of the United 
States and Presidential and Vice Presidential electors, or 

“(2) to or on behalf of any committee or committees or other organiza- 
tions engaged in furthering, advancing, or advocating the nomination or 
election of any candidate or candidates for any such office or the success of 
any national political party, 

shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both, 

“This subsection shall not apply to contributions or expenditures made by a 

political committee.” 


MAXIMUM CONTRIBUTIONS TO AND EXPENDITURES BY INTERSTATE POLITICAL 
COMMITTEES 


Sec. 303. The first paragraph of section 609 of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended to read as follows: 

“No political committee operating in two or more States shall receive con- 
tributions or make expenditures in amounts greater than the amount obtained 
by multiplying 20'cents by the total number of votes cast for all candidates for 
the office of President in any one of the last three final elections for that office,” 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY NATIONAL BANKS, CORPORATIONS, AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Src. 304. (a) Section 610 of title 18 of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting after the first paragraph thereof the following new paragraph: 

“It is unlawful for any candidate or political committee to make any contribu- 
tion or expenditure in connection with any Federal election from funds received 
directly or indirectly from a labor union, corporation, or national bank.” 

(b) The existing second paragraph of such section is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “Every candidate and every political committee 
and the treasurer of every political committee which makes any contribution 
or expenditure in violation of this section shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or both, and if the violation was willful, 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than two years, or 
both.” 

PUBLICATION OR DISTRIBUTION OF POLITICAL STATEMENTS 


Sec. 305. Section 612 of title 18 of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting after the word “names” wherever it appears therein the words “and 
addresses”; by changing the figure “$1,000” to ‘$5,000’, and the words “one 
year” to “five years”; and by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“Subject to the penalty provided in the foregoing paragraph, any political 
committee which publishes or distributes or causes to be published or distributed 
or deposits for mailing, any such statement, shall include the following legend: 

“*This [publication] is paid for by [name of political committee], a committee 
duly authorized under section 201 of the Federal Elections Act of 1953.’ 

“The term ‘political committee’, as used in this section, shall have the same 
meaning prescribed by section 591 of this title.” 
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[H. R. 1767, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To revise the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Corrupt 
Practices Act Amendments, 1955.” 

Src. 2. Section 302 of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925 (2 U. 8. C., see. 
941) is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 302. (a) The term ‘election’ means (1) a primary or runoff primary 
election, or a convention, or a caucus of a political party, held to nominate a 
candidate, and (2) a general or special election. 

“(b) The term ‘candidate’ means— 

“(1) an individual who has taken the action necessary under the law of 
a State to qualify him for nomination for election, or for election, to the 
office of Senator or Representative in, or Delegate or Resident Commissioner 
to, the Congress of the United States, or, if the State has no such law, an 
individual who has received contributions or made expenditures, or who has 
knowledge that any other person has received contributions or made expendi- 
tures, with a view to bringing about such individual’s nomination for elec- 
tion, or election, to such office; or 

(2) an individual who has received contributions or made expenditures, 
or who has knowledge that any other person has received contributions or 
made expenditures, with a view to bringing about such individual’s nomina- 
tion for election, or election, to the office of President or Vice President. 

“(c) The term ‘political committee’ means any committee, association, or organ- 
ization which is organized for the purpose of accepting contributions or making 
expenditures. 

“(d) The term ‘contribution’ means a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or de- 
posit, of money or anything of value, made to influence the result of an election, 
and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforce- 
able, to make a contribution. 

“(e) The term ‘campaign contribution’ means a contribution which the con- 
tributor intends shall be used in support of the candidacy of one particular can- 
didate ; or, if a contribution is made in support of more than one candidate, such 
term means any portion of the contribution which at the time the contribution 
is made the contributor intends to be used, or has reason to expect will be used, in 
support of the candidacy of one particular candidate. 

“(f) The term ‘expenditure’ means a payment, distribution, loan, advance, de- 
posit, or gift, of money or anything of value, made to influence the result of an 
election, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally 
enforceable, to make an expenditure. 

“(¢) The term ‘campaign expenditure’ means any expenditure made in support 
of the candidacy of one particular candidate; or, if an expenditure is made in 
support of the candidacy of more than one candidate, such term means any por- 
tion of the expenditure which can be ascertained to have, in fact, furthered the 
candidacy of one particular candidate. 

“(h) The term ‘person’ includes an individual, partnership, committee, asso- 
ciation, corporation, and any other organization or group of persons. 

“(i) The term ‘Clerk’ means the Clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
United States. 

“(j) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States. 

“(k) The term ‘State’ includes a Territory or possession of the United States.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 303 of such Act (2 U. S. C., 
sec. 242) are hereby redesignated as subsections (e) and (f), and subsection (a) 
of such section 303 is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Every political committee shall have a chairman and a treasurer. No 
contribution shall be accepted and no expenditure made, by or on behalf of a 
political committee, until such chairman and treasurer have been chosen. 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the Treasurer of a political committee to file with 
the Clerk the following information: 

“(1) The name and address of the committee, and the date of its forma- 
tion. 

“(2) The officers of the committee, together with their names and resi- 
dence addresses. 

“(3) The candidates in support of whose candidacy contributions or ex- 
penditures are to be accepted or made by the committee; but this paragraph 
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shall not apply to a national, State, or local political committee which is 

a duly organized adjunct of a national political party. 
The information required by this subsection shall be first filed with the Clerk 
within ten days after the formation of the committee or within thirty days after 
the date of the enactment of the Corrupt Practices Act Amendments, 1953, which- 
ever is later, and if any change occurs as the result of which the information go 
filed is no longer accurate and complete, the treasurer of the committee shall 
file with the Clerk, within five days after the occurrence of such change, such 
supplementary report as may be necessary to give the information required by 
this subsection. 

“(e) Copies of the reports filed under subsection (b) shall be furnished prompt- 
ly, by the treasurer of the committee, to the candidates named in such reports 
pursuant to paragraph (3) of such subsection, except that a copy need not be 
furnished to a candidate for nomination for election, or for election, to the office 
of President or Vice President. 

“(d) When any report filed pursuant to subsection (b) names, pursuant to 
paragraph (3) of such subsection, any candidate seeking the office of Senator in 
the Congress of the United States, the treasurer of the political committee shall 
file a copy of such report with the Secretary at the same time such report is filed 
with the Clerk.” 

(b) Paragraph (4) of the subsection of such section 303 above redesignated 
as subsection (e) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(4) The name and address of every person to whom any such expenditure is 
made, and the date thereof; the reason for making the expenditure, including 
the property or services, if any, purchased or leased thereby; and the name of 
the candidate or candidates, if any, supported by such expenditure.” 

Sec. 4. Section 305 of such Act (2 U. 8S. C., sec. 244) is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 305. (a) At the times specified below, the treasurer of a political com- 
mittee shall file with the clerk a statement containing the information specified 
in subsection (b) : 

“(1) Between the ist and 10th days of March, June, and October in each 
year ; 

“(2) Between the 10th and 15th days, and on the 5th day, next preceding 
the date on which is held an election with respect to which such political com- 
mittee has made expenditures ; and 

“(3) On the 1st day of January of each year. 

Such statements shall be cumulative during the calendar year to which they 
relate, but where there has been no change in an item reported in a previous 
statement during such year, only the amount need be carried forward. The 
statement filed on the 1st day of January shall cover the preceding calendar year. 
Where no contributions or expenditures have been accepted or made within a 
ealendar year, the treasurer of a political committee need not file a statement 
with respect to such year. 

“(b) The statements referred to in subsection (a) shall contain, complete as 
of the day next preceding the date of filing— 

(1) the name and address of each person who has, directly or indirectly, 
made a contribution to the committee in one or more items of the aggregate 
amount or value, within the calendar year, of $100 or more, together with 
the amount and date of such contribution; 

“(2) the total amount of all contributions made, directly or indirectly, to 
the committee during the calendar year and not stated under paragraph (1); 

“(3) the total amount of all contributions made, directly or indirectly, to 
the committee during the calendar year ; 

“(4) the name and address of each person to whom an expenditure of 
the aggregate amount or value of $10 or more has been made, during the 
calendar year, by or on behalf of the committee; the amount and date of 
such expenditure; the reason for making such expenditure, including the 
property or services, if. any, purchased or leased thereby; the name of the 
candidate in whose support such expenditure was made if such expenditure 
was a campaign expenditure ; 

“(5) the total amount of all expenditures made by or on behalf of the 
committee during the calendar year and not stated under paragraph (4); 
the name of the candidate in whose support each such expenditure which 
was a campaign expenditure was made; and the total amount of campaign 
expenditures reported under this paragraph, which were made in support of 
each candidate ; and 
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*(6) the total amount of all expenditures made by or on behalf of the 
committee during the calendar year; the name of each candidate in whose 
support a campaign expenditure was made; and the total amount of cam- 
paign expenditures made in support of each candidate. 

“(e) When any statement filed pursuant to subsection (a) names, as a candi- 
date in support of whom campaign expenditures have been made, any candidate 
seeking the office of Senator in the Congress of the United States, the treasurer 
of the political committee shall file a copy of such statement with the Secretary 
at the same time such statement is filed with the Clerk.” 

Sec. 5. Section 306 of such Act (2 U. 8S. C., sec. 245) is amended to read as 
follows : 

“Sec. 306. (a) Each person (other than a political committee) who directly 
or indirectly makes contributions within a calendar year, in one or more items, 
aggregating more than $5,000 shall file with the Clerk a statement relating to 
contributions and expenditures. Such statement shall be filed— 

“(1) within five days after the date on which a contribution is made 
which causes the total of such contributions to exceed $5,000; 

(2) between the tenth and fifteenth days next preceding the date on which 
is held an election with respect to which such person has made a contribu- 
tion or expenditure, if such contribution or expenditure has not previously 
been reported by him in a statement ; 

“(3) on the fifth day next preceding the date on which is held an election 
with respect to which such person has made a contribution or expenditure, 
if such contribution or expenditure has not previously been reported by him 
in a statement ; and 

“(4) onthe next following 1st day of January. 

“(b) Statements filed under subsection (a) shall contain, complete as of the 
day next preceding the date of filing— 

“(1) the name and address of each political committee or candidate to 
whom such person has directly or indirectly made such a contribution pre- 
viously unreported by him during the calendar year in which the statement 
is filed; the amount and date of each such contribution; and the name of 
each candidate in whose support a campaign contribution was made; 

“(2) the total amount of such contributions made by such person to 
each candidate or political committee ; 

“(3) the total of such contributions made by such person ; 

“(4) the name and address of each person to whom such person has directly 
or indirectly made an expenditure, within the calendar year to which the 
statement relates, of the aggregate amount or value of $10 or more, if 
such expenditure has not previously been reported by such person in a state- 
ment during the calendar year in which the statement is filed; the amount, 
date, and purpose of each such unreported expenditure; and the name of each 
candidate in whose support such unreported expenditure was made if such 
expenditure was a Campaign expenditure ; 

“(5) the name of each candidate in whose support such person made 
campaign expenditures during the calendar year, and the total amount of 
such expenditures made in support of each; and 

“(6) the total amount of expenditures made by such person during the 
calendar year. 

“(c) Each person (other than a candidate, or the authorized agent of a can- 
didate or political committee) who— 

“(1) directly or indirectly makes expenditures (other than by contribu- 
tion to a candidate, the authorized agent of a candidate, or a political 
committee) of the aggregate amount or value of $100 or more within a 
calendar year ; or 

“(2) receives contributions of the aggregate amount or value of $100 or 
more within a calendar year, 

shall file with the Clerk a statement relating to such expenditures and con- 
tributions. 

“(d) Statements under subsection (c) shall be filed— 

“(1) within five days after the date on which an expenditure is made 
which causes the total of such expenditures to exceed $100, or within five 
days after the date on which a contribution is received which causes the 
total of such contributions to exceed $100, whichever first occurs; 

“(2) between the tenth and fifteenth days next preceding the date on 
which is held an election with respect to which such person has made an 
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expenditure or received a contribution, not previously reported by him in q 
statement ; 

“(3) on the fifth day next preceding the date on which is held an election 
with respect to which such person has made an expenditure or received g 
contribution not previously reported by himin a statement; and 

(4) on the next following first day of January. 

“(e) Statements under subsection (c) shall contain, complete as of the day 
next preceding the date of filing 

“(1) the name and address of each person to whom such person has, 
within the calendar year to which the statement relates, directly or indireetly 
made expenditures, previously unreported by such person during the calendar 
year in which the statement is filed, of the aggregate amount or value of $10 
or more; the amount, date, and purpose of each such expenditure; and the 
name of the candidate in whose support each such expenditure was made if 
such expenditure was a campaign expenditure ; 

(2) the name of each candidate in whose support such person made cam- 
paign expenditures during the calendar year, and the total amount of cam- 
paign expenditures made in support of each ; 

“(3) the total amount of expenditures made by such person during the 
calendar year ; 

““(4) the name and address of each person from whom such person hag 
directly or indirectly received a contribution previously unreported by such 
person within the calendar year; the amount and date of each such con- 
tribution; and the name of each candidate supported by a contribution 
which was a campaign contribution ; 

“(5) the total amount of campaign contributions received by such person 
in support of each candidate ; and 

“(6) the total amount of contributions received by such person. 

“(f) When any statement filed pursuant to subsection (a) or (c) names, as 
a candidate in support of whom contributions or expenditures have been ac- 
cepted or made, any candidate seeking the office of Senator in the Congress of 
the United States, the person filing the statement shall file a copy of such state- 
ment with the Secretary at the same time such statement is filed with the Clerk. 

“(g) Gifts to and expenditures by or in behalf of a person seeking the office of 
presidential and vice presidential elector, if made in support of his campaign 
for selection to such office, shall be deemed contributions or expenditures made 
in support of the candidacy of the presidential candidate of the same political 
party as the person seeking the office of elector.” 

Sec. 6. Section 307 of such Act (2 U. S. C., sec. 246), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 807. (a) Every candidate who, in person or through an authorized agent 
(other than a political committee), accepts contributions or makes expenditures 
to influence the result of an election with respect to which he is a candidate, 
shall file a statement with the Clerk not later than ten nor more than fifteen 
days before, and also within thirty days after, the date on which such election 
is held. The statements shall state the name, residence address, and business 
address of the candidate, shall state the office which he seeks, and shall contain, 
complete as of the day next preceding the date of filing— 

“(1) a correct and itemized account of each such contribution, together 
with the name of the person who made such contribution ; 

**(2) a correct and itemized account of each such expenditure, together 
with the name of the person to whom such expenditure was made; and 

“(3) a statement of every promise or pledge made by him or by any 
person for him with his consent, prior to the day after the date of such 
election, relative to the appointment or recommendation for appointment 
of any person to any public or private position or employment, for the pur 
pose of procuring support in his candidacy, and the name, address, and 
occupation of every person to whom any such promise or pledge has been 
made, together with the description of any such position. If no such 
promise or pledge has been made, that fact shall be specifically stated. 

Such statements shall be cumulative, but where there has been no change in an 
item reported in a previous statement under paragraph (1) or (2), only the 
amount need be carried forward. 

““(b) Every person who takes the action necessary under State law to qualify 
for nomination for election, or for election, to the office of Senator or Rep 
resentative in, or Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, the Congress of the 
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United States, or who accepts contributions or makes expenditures with a view 


, to bringing about his nomination for election, or election, to any such office, 
n shall, as soon as is practicable after he has taken such action, received any 
a such contribution, or made any such expenditure, file a statement with the 
Clerk— 
““(1) listing his name, residence address, and business address; 
) “(2) stating the office which he seeks ; and 
y “(3) reporting, on the basis of the records of the proper State official— 
5, “(A) the total votes cast for all candidates for the nomination which 
ry he seeks at the next preceding primary in which a candidate sought the 
it nomination which he seeks; : 1 
10 “(B) the total votes cast for all candidates for the nomination which i 
e he seeks at the next preceding runcff primary if such runoff primary i 
if was held subsequent to the primary referred to in paragraph (A); and i 
“(C) the total votes cast for all candidates for the office which he 7 
. seeks at the next preceding general or special election, whichever last | 
2 occurred. : ; 
“(c) When a statement is filed under subsection (a) or (b) of this section by i 
he a candidate seeking the office of Senator in the Congress of the United States, the i} 
eandidate shall file a copy of such statement with the Secretary at the same time i 
as such statement is filed with the Clerk.” i 
ch Sec. 7. Section 309 of such Act (2 U. S. C., see. 248) is amended to read as i 
n- follows: t ‘ ; \ 
on “Sec. 309. (a) Notwithstanding any provision of State law, but subject to | 
section 608 of title 18 of the United States Code, a candidate who seeks the office 7 
on of Senator or Representative in, or Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, the | 
Congress of the United States, may make campaign expenditures in support of : 
his candidacy with respect to each election in which he is a candidate, up to— 
as “(1) an amount equal to the amount obtained by multiplying ten cents 
ac. by the largest number of votes reported by him under paragraph (A), (B), 
of or (C) of section 307 (b) (3), but in no event exceeding $50,000, if he seeks 
te- the office of Senator, or $5,000 if he seeks the office of Representative, Dele- 
rk. gate, or Resident Commission. 
of “(b) All sums spent by a candidate and his authorized agents in aid or 
in support of his candidacy (except sums spent by a political committee) shall be 
ide included in determining whether his expenditures with respect to any one elec- 
cal tion campaign have exceeded the sum fixed by paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
as the limit of his campaign expenditures.” 
as Sec. 8. Such Act is amended by inserting after section 309 the following new 
section: 
ent “Sec. 310. The Clerk shall endeavor to ascertain the names and addresses 
res of all individuals who are candidates or officers of political committees. The 
ate, Clerk shall keep each such individual informed of his obligations under the 
een election laws found in this title and chapter 29 of title 18 of the lL nited States 
Hon Code, and shall provide him with a copy of such election laws and with forms 
1e88 which may be used by him in furnishing the Statements required by this title; \ 
ain however, no individual shall be relieved of his obligations under such election ’ 
, laws by reason of the failure of the Clerk to keep him informed of them, or by 
her reason of the failure of the Clerk to provide him with a copy of such election 
laws or with such forms.” 
ther Sec. 9. Section 315 of such Act (2 U. S. C., see. 253) is amended by striking i 
and out “expenditures” and inserting in lieu thereof “payments ‘ i 
any Sec. 10. Section 591 of title 18 of the United States Code is amended by 
such striking out “609,’’. . : aa } : 
nent Sec. 11. (a) Subsection (c) of section 608 of title 18 of the United States 
pur- Code is hereby redesignated as subsection (g), and subsections (a) and (b) of 
and such section 608 are amended to read as follows: : : ; 
been “(a) Whoever directly or indirectly makes contributions and expenditures, 
such in an aggregate amount in excess of $50,000 during any calendar year, shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 
n al “(b) Whoever directly or indirectly makes campaign contributions and cam- 
- the paign expenditures, in an aggregate amount in excess of $5,000 during any eal- 
endar year in support of any one candidate for nomination for election, or for 
alify election, to the office of President or Vice President of the United States, shall 
Rep be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 
> the “(e) Whoever directly or indirectly makes campaign contributions and cam- 
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paign expenditures, in an aggregate amount in excess of $2,500 during any 
ealendar year in support of any one candidate for nomination for election, or 
for election, to the office of Senator, shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“(d) Whoever directly or indirectly makes campaign contributions and cam- 
paign expenditures, in an aggregate amount in excess of $1,500 during any 
salendar year in support of any one candidate for nomination for election, or 
for election, to the office of Representative, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both. 

“(e) Subsections (a), (b), (ec), and (d) shall not apply to contributions or 
expenditures made by a candidate or political committee from funds contributed 
by others. 

“(f) Whoever makes any purchase, any portion of the proceeds of which 
directly or indirectly inures to the benefit of any candidate or political com- 
mittee, shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both. 

“This subsection shall not interfere with the usual and known business, trade, 
or profession of any candidate.” 

(b) Subsection (d) of such section 608 is amended to read as follows: 

“(h) Whoever makes a contribution or expenditure in the name of a person 
who has not attained the age of eighteen years on the date such contribution 
or expenditure is made, shall be fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned not 
more than two years, or both. 

“Any person who accepts a contribution prohibited by this subsection, know- 
ing that such contribution is prohibited, shall be fined not more than $2,000 or 
imprisoned not more than two years, or both. 

“(i) Gifts to or expenditures by or in behalf of a person seeking the office 
of presidential and vice presidential elector, in support of such persons’s cam- 
paign for election as elector, shall be deemed campaign contributions or cam- 
paign expenditures made in support of the candidacy of the presidential can- 
didate of the same political party as the person seeking the office of elector. 

“(j) When used in this section and section 609, words defined in section 
302 of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925, as amended (2 U.S. C., sec. 241), 
shall have the meaning assigned to them by such section.” 

Sec. 12. The first two paragraphs of section 609 of title 18 of the United 
States Code are amended to read as follows: 

“No political committee shall receive contributions aggregating more than 
$1,000,000, or make expenditures aggregating more than $1,000,000, during any 
ealendar year, except that a political committee active in two or more States 
during a calendar year may receive contributions aggregating not more than 
$10,000,000, and make expenditures aggregating not more than $10,000,000, dur- 
ing such calendar year. 

“For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) any contributions received and any expenditures made on behalf 
of any political committee with the knowledge and consent of the chairman or 
treasurer of such committee shall be deemed to be received or made by 
such committee ; and 

(2) a political committee shall be deemed to be active in two or more 
States during a calendar year if the committee makes expenditures within 
two or more States during such year for the purpose of influencing the 
choice of candidates in elections held within such States.” 


{H. Con. Res. 94, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Whereas many citizens are deprived of the right to vote because they have 
recently moved from one State to another and have not subsequent to such 
move complied with the residence requirements of the State to which they 
have moved ; and 

Whereas it is desirable that citizens should be entitled to vote for the office 
of President and Vice President whether or not they had moved from one 
State to another ; and 

Whereas such disfranchisement could be avoided by reciprocal arrangements 
between the several States which would recognize the right of a citizen who 
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had moved from one State to another to continue to vote in the Senate from 

which he had moved for such reasonable period of time as would enable him 

to fulfill the residence requirement in the State to which he had moved: 

Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
Congress expresses itself as favoring, and recommends to the several States the 
consideration of appropriate legislation to enable a person to vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President when such person would be eligible to vote but for the 
fact that he had moved from one State to another and had not yet fulfilled the 
residence requirements of such State to which he had moved. 

Passed the House of Representatives July 30, 1955. 

Attest: 


RatpH R. Roserts, Clerk. 


Mr. AsHMorE. It is my understanding that the House meets at 11 this 
morning. We have much to do and time is short, so we will have to rush along. 

Let us take up first H. R. 3084, a bill introduced by Mr. Beamer, of Indiana, 
to amend certain provisions of laws relating to the prevention of political activi- 
ties to make them inapplicable to State officers and employees. 

Mr. Apatr. Mr. Chairman, I am here to testify in support of Mr. Beamer’s 
pill. I would like to be recorded in favor of it and I would like to ask per- 
mission, if I may, to submit a statement for the record. 

Mr. ASHMORE. We will be glad to accept your statement and we will be glad 
to hear from you orally for a short statement. 

Mr. Aparr. Let me say this: I do favor the bill and I would like to submit 
a statement, which I will do in the next day or two. 

Mr. ASHMoORE. Thank you, Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Prouty, we will be pleased to hear from you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. WINSTON L. Prouty, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF VERMONT 


Mr. Prouty. Mr. Chairman, I appear in support of H. R. 3084, introduced by 


Mr. Beamer, of Indiana. This legislation would amend certain provisions of 
the Hatch Act relating to prevention of political activities and make them 
inapplicable to State officers and employees. 

While I am not a lawyer and have no detailed knowledge of the Hatch Act, 
my interest in amending this statute and my support of H. R. 3084 result 
from deep concern over a situation which arose in Vermont. 

Charges were preferred and findings made against W. Arthur Simpson, Ver- 
mont State commissioner of social welfare, by the United States Civil Service 
Commission for violation of the Hatch Act. The Commission thereafter insisted 
that the State of Vermont discharge him or pay a penalty of $11,000. 

Undoubtedly the members of this subcommittee would like to know the nature 
of the charges brought against Mr. Simpson as a result of conduct which the 
Commission later found to be so outrageous as to warrant his dismissal. 

Mr. Simpson was charged with writing a letter to the editor of a Boston 
newspaper in 1951 suggesting that the late Senator Robert A. Taft was not an 
isolationist and that he was qualified to be President. He was also charged with 
serving for 3 hours in 1950 as chairman of the State Republican convention. 

Apparently neither the Governor of Vermont nor the State board of social 
welfare felt that there was a need to call out the State militia or sound a general 
alarm after receiving the findings of the Civil Service Commission in the Simpson 
case. The board voted unanimously to retain Mr. Simpson and this action was 
promptly approved by the Governor. 

In a public statement the board lauded Simpson for his 20 years of effective 
and devoted service in the public welfare field and in unmistakable language 
made it clear that the penalty which the State must pay for retaining him is 
“a small contribution in support of principles as strong and enduring as the 
rock-ribbed hills of Vermont.” 

Taking action unprecedented in our State’s history on April 7, 1953, the Ver- 
mont Legislature passed a joint resolution in tribute to W. Arthur Simpson for 
“his contribution to Vermont, as a neighbor, as a friend, as a statesman and asa 
humanitarian for the past 30 years.” 

Mr. Simpson was not hired by any Federal agency. His is not a civil-service 
position. Instead, he was elected by the Vermont Board of Social Welfare with 
the approval of the Governor and, to a degree, oceupies a position within our 
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State government analogous to a Cabinet position in the Federal Government. 
According to the United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Commissioner Simpson receives only 17% percent of his salary from Federal 
grants. He thinks of himself as a State rather than a Federal official and this 
opinion is fully shared by the State of Vermont. 

As commissioner of social welfare, Mr. Simpson administers some 10 programs 
about 7 of which are wholly financed by the State of Vermont. Yet the Civil 
Service Commission found that his principal employment was in connection with 
an activity financed in whole or in part by the Federal Government. 

The Commission is contending in substance that any person employed for even 
a day in any activity financed in part by Federal funds is subject to the restric. 
tions of the Hatch Act; that persons serving on Boards or Commissions of State 
agencies which receive Federal help, however small, must remain silent on the 
matter of political issues and candidates or be subject to sanctions. 

There are few public programs today of any consequence that are not feder- 
ally affected. Thus, if the position of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, as demonstrated in the Vermont case, represents a correct interpreta- 
tion of the Hatch Act we had best take counsel of our fears; for State fish and 
game wardens, laborers on Federal-State highway projects, farmers distributing 
lime and fertilizer under the soil-conservation program, housewives working in 
the hot-lunch programs and thousands of civic-minded Americans will be placed 
under the ironfisted censorship of a distant commission. 

Yesterday’s volunteer for publie service will tomorrow reluctantly decline a 
role in State and local affairs or at best will be an unwilling conscript—the 
price of silence will be too much to pay. 

The State of Vermont did not take the decision in the Simpson case lying 
down but immediately petitioned the United States district court for a review of 
the findings of the Civil Service Commission. While this case is still pending 
it would be unwise for me to comment on the justification of the decision of the 
Commission. However, if its interpretation of certain provisions of the Hatch 
Act is upheld we have reached a point of legislative absurdity. 

I have concentrated on the Simpson case because I am familiar with the cir- 
eumstances, Mr. Chairman, but I have no doubt that it is typical or similar in 
nature to those involving officials of other States against whom action has been 
or may soon be taken for alleged violations of the Hatch Act. 

Obviously, a program involving the use of Federal funds within a State must 
be administered in accordance with Federal and State laws relating to the pro- 
gram and anyone failing to comply with the provisions of these laws should be 
subject to removal or other appropriate penalty. 

But if serious consideration is given to the view that merely because a State 
official is engaged in the administration of Federal funds within his State, he 
must be barred from activities which are legal and proper for other officials of the 
same State not similarly engaged, it can only mean that almost the last vestige 
of the concept of States rights has been crushed by the “octopusian” tentacles 
of the Federal bureaucracy. 

It is my contention, my sincere conviction, that the political activities of any 
State official should be governed only by the laws of the State in which he resides 
regardless of whether or not his official duties include the administration of a 
program within the State which involves the use of Federal funds. 

The Beamer bill represents an opportunity to curb a danger before it infects 
the roots and branches of our free society. Enactment of this legislation will 
be a reaffirmation of the belief of our forefathers that the Federal arms were 
designed to strengthen and not strangle constitutionally guaranteed liberties. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the subcommittee will find it possible to recom- 
mend favorable action on H. R. 3084. 

Mr. AsHMoRE. The Beamer bill simply removes State employees from the pro- 
visions of the Hatch Act. 

Mr. Provuty. That is right, Mr. Chairman, which I feel is fully justified. 

Mr. Dowpy. Is this not an example of the fact that Federal control follows 
Federal money wherever it goes? 

Mr. Provuty. I think Federal control is perfectly justified insofar as the ad- 
ministration of the funds is concerned. In this case, only 174% percent of Mr. 
Simpson’s salary is paid by the Federal Government. The rest of it is paid by 
the State of Vermont. 

Mr. Dowpy. That is one of the dangers, as I see it, in all these. For instance, 
whenever the Federal Government goes to putting money in to build schools in 
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our various districts, they are going to say, want to say, who is hiring the teach- 
ers. It is the same thing to my way of looking at it. 

Mr. Prouty. I think the question certainly is the manner in which the money 
is administered or expended and administered. 

Mr. Morano. Will the gentleman yield? I agree, if you express a philosophy, 
and I think you did. 

Mr. Dowpy. That was my intention ; yes. 

Mr. Morano. I agree with that philosophy and I just want to ask Congress- 
man Prouty, don’t you agree with me that the origin of this Hatch Act where 
it says that the money that is expendable or is expended in whole or in part of 
Federal money made this Hatch Act applicable. Don’t you agree that it origi- 
nated with the old WPA way back in the years when the WPA was in operation, 
and Federal money was going into the States to hire these people, and there were 
many instances of corrupt and political activities in the WPA that brought about 
the enactment of this legislation? 

Mr. Proutry. I think that may very well be. 

Mr. Morano. While that may have been properly within the law because the 
United States was spending all its money, the Federal Government was spend- 
ing all its money in hiring these folks, putting these people on relief and so 
on—it may have been proper. Don’t you agree with me that the act has gone 
far afield from its original intent when it covers an employee in cabinet officer 
status such as you described? 

Mr. Prouty. I certainly do agree; that is the reason I am supporting this 
Beamer bill. 

Mr. Lestnsxkti. The sins of somebody are coming home to roost. 

Mr. Asumore. It is further evidence of centralization of power in the Federal 
Government to which so many of uS are opposed. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Congressman, under your interpretation of this Hatch Act 
as it applies to this cabinet officer in the State of Vermont, do you think it 
also includes school-lunch workers and people who administer the school-lunch 
program? 

Mr. Proury. I think it very well may. As a matter of fact, my office called 
the Civil Service Commission. While I believe as yet there has been no case 
applicable to that program, they were unable to say definitely whether it would 
or would not. I think, based on the interpretation of the Commission in this 
particular case, I think it would apply to any State employee who might be 
engaged in any program involving the expenditure of Federal funds, even on a 
day-to-day basis. 

Mr. Morano. Even if they spent a dollar of Federal funds out of a total of $1 
million, the act would be applicable? 

Mr. Prouty. I think so. 

Mr. Morano. Under the Civil Service Commission’s interpretation? 

Mr. Prouty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carriae. It affects us in Pennsylvania on our good road program because 
of the Federal aid to roads. 

Mr. AsHMorE. That is the trend of the feeling at the present time, to include 
anyone who receives any portion of his salary from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Morano. To me it seems to be a clear invasion of the States rights and 
of constitutional liberty of an individual. 

Mr. Prouty. I can’t see it in any other respect. I think that the Hatch Act 
provides that if an individual may express his views verbally, his views for 
various candidates or parties, but take the case of a deaf mute who lacks the 
powers of speech, he could not express his views under the Hatch Act. I think 
it has gone far afield to what the original intent of the basic legislation was. 

Mr. Morano. I think so, too. 

Mr. Byrp. I will compliment Mr. Prouty on his presentation of his views and 
wish to state that I am in agreement with him. 

Mr. Prouty. Thank you very much, Mr. Byrd. 

Mr. AsHMorE. If there are no further questions, thank you, Mr. Prouty. 

We will hear from Mr. Beamer at this time. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JoHN V. BEAMER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CoNGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, for the record, I think that one of your members 
very ably has asked the question about the original intent of the bill. 
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If I may be permitted, I would like to briefly give the history of this legisla- 
tion. I will not bore you with all of it because it is quite lengthy. I have read 
the Congressional Record rather extensively. Back in 1946, 1948, when all of 
this was originated, the debate at that time seemed to me to be rather conclusive 
that the intent was Federal control of Federal employees. 

Mr. AsHmMorE. Excuse me just a minute. I understand Mr. Gerety and Mr, 
Meloy from the Civil Service Commission have arrived. There may be ques- 
tions for you. 

Mr. Beamer. In 1936, the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, which was 
H. R. 1624, totaling $1,425 million was before the Congress and the criticism at 
that time was being leveled at the Congress and at the application of the relief 
agencies that politics was being injected into the program. 

Now, Harry Hopkins who was Administrator of WPA issued a directive at that 
time stating that no persons holding elective offices or candidates for such elec. 
tive offices should be employed on the administrative staffs of the Works Progress 
Administration. Then in June of that same year. 1936, Senator Bilbo’s amend- 
ment was actually the same as the Hopkins directive; that was attached to the 
appropriation bill and it was continued in later bills. Senator Vandenberg 
concurred in a similar amendment. In fact, it was to prohibit discrimination 
and also to, shall we say, to prohibit dsicrimination in selection of employees. 
In other words, it was not to be a political partisan matter. 

Then, in June of the next year, after more public concern had been expressed, 
there was some specific committee or committees appointed. However, this 
specific committee had very few hearings, apparently. Then in 1938, the next 
year when the emergency relief appropriation bill again was before the commit- 
tee, the Hatch amendment was offered. 

Now, Hatch was a member of that particular committe who was appointed 
to investigate. 

Mr. Morano. A member of the United States Senate. 

Mr. BEAMER. United States Senate. 

Mr. Morano. He is now a Federal judge out in New Mexico or Arizona. 

Mr. Beamer. One statement here in that particular amendment is: “To prevent 
any person employed by the Federal Government in an administrative capacity 
and paid from relief funds from using his official authority or infiuence for the 
purpose of interfering with or influencing a convention, a primary or other elec- 
tion or affecting the results thereof.” 

This was defeated in the Senate but the relief bill passed without the amend- 
ment and that was in June of 1938. 

Now, in the campaign of that vear, it was apparent that there was a lot of 
publicity about the use of Federal relief funds for political purposes and in 
January of the next year when the new Congress convened the Sheppard com- 
mittee was appointed and Hatch was a member of it. They reported that there 
was sufficient evidence of misuse of Federal relief funds to make certain rec- 
ommendations and 16 recommendations were made. 

Mr. Morano. Excuse me. Mr. Sheppard was also a Senator—from Texas? 

Mr. BEaMER. I believe Texas. 

Mr. Dowpy. Senator Sheppard was from Texas. 

Mr. BEAmer. I didn’t check those, but I think that’s correct. Sixteen such 
recommendations were made and I will not repeat those, but the next day 
Hatch introduced a bill embodying most of these 16 recommendations. So on 
January 14, the Byrnes committee also reported and recommended the Hatch 
amendments but they were defeated on June 2 of that year and they were to be 
included. However, President Roosevelt signed the bill on August 2 and sent 
it to the Congress with his interpretation. 

Now, the interpretation, I think, is very worthy because it probably bears 
upon the point that the gentleman from Connecticut just mentioned. 

No. 1 interpretation of the President at that time was that persons in the 
District of Columbia and nearby Maryland and Virginia be allowed to run for 
local offices, the words pointing out, apparently, the need for, shall we say, local 
control of those particular instances. 

No. 2, that the law be extended to cover State and local employees who are 
candidates for Federal office. 

And I wonder, perhaps, if there is where the interpretation may have ex- 
tended. If they are candidates for Federal office, then the law should be made 
applicable, and I suspect we could understand some logic in that. But he 
insisted that all must have freedom of speech. And freedom of speech certainly 
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does include writing of letters such as the gentleman from Vermont has pointed 

t. 
ovThere were 18 provisions or explanations in this particular interpretation. 

The 76th Congress, that is January 8, 1945, Hatch amended the previously 
passed bill to include the State and local employees of federally financed projects. 
However, it was bottled up. It was bottled up and then passed in the House, 
finally, in July 1940. There were limitations on expenditures and contributions 
included in the bill at that time by political parties and political aspirants. 

In 1942, we began to find some exemptions. That is the point I want to get 
to now. In March 27 of 1942 Federal exemptions for part time, at least for those 
employees with no or nominal compensation—there were dollar-a-year men com- 
ing to Washington, or maybe they had nominal pay; they were assisting the 
Government. They were men who had certain loyalties at heart and their inter- 
est was in the country rather than in politics and they were exempted. On 
October 24, 1942, teachers and employees of educational and religious organiza- 
tions were exempted. That is another exemption that was made. And then 
on August 8, 1946, employees of the Alaska Railroad were exempted. And in 1944, 
two acts which expired at the end of the war, however, were placed in. 

In other words, there could be no political propaganda sent out to the Armed 
Forces. They expired with the expiration of the war. Then in the 80th Congress, 
there was some more clarification. And in 1940 it was left to the discretion of 
the Civil Service Commission. I do not have the amendment with me but I 
think it would be very helpful to read the last paragraph in regard to President 
Eisenhower’s veto message on August 20, 1954, which bears on this particular 
subject. That is briefly the legislative history. 

Turning to the bill itself 

Mr. Morano. Excuse me. I would like to know more about what President 
Eisenhower vetoed. 

Mr. Beamer. On August 20, 1954, President Eisenhower vetoed a bill regulat- 
ing election in the District of Columbia of national committeemen and com- 
mitteewomen and delegates to the national political conventions. That part 
of the bill objectionable to the President was a provision amending the Hatch 
Act so as to permit Federal employees in the District of Columbia to actively 
participate in the nomination and election of committeemen and delegates. Any 
extension of political privileges should not be confined to a few employees in 
the District but should be extended to a nationwide basis. 

I secured this from the Library of Congress. I think the last sentence of 
what I read is significant because it would apply to everybody. That is the 
reason I have referred to the very last action that I have secured on this 
particular piece of legislation. 

Now, the portion that H. R. 3084 would attempt to cover would be the 
repeal of section 118 (k) which is headed, “Employees of State or local agencies 
financed by loans or grants from the United States, subtitle (a), Influencing 
Elections, Officer or Employee Defined.” I mentioned previously that the 
school teachers and school people and people who work in religious or educa- 
tional research institutions already are exempted. 

Mr. Morano. That would include anybody that is administering a lunch pro- 
gram? 

Mr. BEAMER. Apparently not, because they are not teachers by this definition. 
I would not judge so. I think that might have to be interpreted by the Civil 
Service Commission, or by the courts. 

Now, I do not want to bore you too much with the history of the case, but I 
took occasion to ask the Civil Service Commission for some of the facts on the 
eases on the bill itself, on the cases themselves which are outstanding. Mr. 
Prouty has given you the story of Mr. Simpson in Vermont. 

I wrote all of the attorneys general and all the governors. Thirty-six of the 
attorneys general have replied ; and they are all in favor of it. 

Mr. AsHmore. In favor? 

Mr. Beamer. In favor of amending it in accordance with this bill. Some of 
them are very strong in their statements and if the committee desires, I shall 
be glad to submit all of these letters for your consideration. Some of them go 
into detail as to why they would support 3084 and the main reason is it returns 
the authority to the States and to what most of us, at least, I think probably 
all of us, feel was the original intent of the bill. That is, let the States 
themselves regulate the political activities within the States and we find that 
there are 28 States and perhaps more but at least 28 States have comparable 
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committees to our Civil Service Commission. Practically all of the States have 
rather restrictive laws on political activities of their own employees. So they 
are controlled on the State level. 

Mr. Morano. But this Simpson that Mr. Prouty testified about is a man 
who holds a sort of cabinet-level rank in the State. Is that so? 

Mr. Beamer. He is commissioner of social welfare. 

Mr. Morano. Comparable to our Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare? 

Mr. BEAMER. Perhaps. 

Mr. AsuHmorE. From a State level. 

Mr. Beamer. From a State level, that’s right. 

Mr. Asnmore. In other words, he does what we probably call, in most places, 
administer the welfare funds. 

Mr. BEAMER. I have quite a file on Mr. Simpson. I don’t think that he ever 
received very much pay. I think Mr. Prouty mentioned that. 

Mr. Morano. Certainly a State would not include an application against polit- 
ical activity of a man that held a cabinet rank in the State, or commissioner rank 
in the State. 

Mr. Beamer. First of all, they were exempt on the Federal level, people of that 
comparable level. 

Mr. Morano. That is the point I am trying to make. 

Mr. Beamer. They are exempt on that level. Of course, some of these other 
cases are lesser ranking authorities, however. But I will briefly give you just a 
few of those. 

Mr. Morano. In other words, this Hatch Act exempts anybody on the Federal 
level who is in a policymaking position. Is that true? 

Mr. Beamer. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Morano. Your bill would comparably exempt making applicable the Hatch 
Act to those people on that level in the State? 

Mr. BeaMer. That is right. A State employee is paid by the State. 

In order to save time, Mr. Chairman, I will not read all of these letters. How- 
ever, I would like to read pertinent paragraphs from some of them. 

First, Mr. Owen Bridges, assistant attorney general of Alabama, says: “‘Al- 
though it is my opinion that the political activities of State employees should be 
controlled by the State government, I am not positive that the Hatch Act should 
be amended as provided in H. R. 3084. It seems to me that the Hatch Act, as now 
enacted, protects the State employee, who is being paid in part by Federal funds, 
from possible intimidation by his employer, and I think that this aspect of the 
question should be given some consideration before said act is amended.” 

From Tom Gentry, attorney general of Arkansas, we have a letter which says, 
in part: “I believe that this is an excellent piece of legislation, and I am so adyvis- 
ing the Congressmen from this State that I have discussed this matter with other 
State and local officials in Arkansas, and we agree with your views on the 
matter.” 

Then from Edmund G. Brown, attorney general of the State of California: 
“In my view, the Federal Government should not control the political activities 
of State employees in federally subvented programs. The extension of the Hatch 
Act to State and local employees may have been justified in the era of the Public 
Works Administration when huge amounts of Federal construction money were 
being funneled through the States and local agencies. Present Federal-State 
cooperative programs are now well stabilized and offer little or no opportunity by 
which State or local employees may utilize the Federal spending power for polit- 
ical purposes. I believe that the State legislatures should more properly fix the 
limits of permissible political activity. The California Legislature has done so 
with respect to employees of the State government. 

“We have had experience in which the Federal Government has imposed dis- 
cipline on an employee of a State agency. In 1954 the United States Civil 
Service Commission ordered the dismissal of the manager of a local housing 
authority, formed under California law, on the ground that he had solicited 
funds in connection with a campaign on a State ballot proposition (Jn re Widmer 
(U. 8. C., 8. C., docket No. 196, June 15, 1954)). Whether the decision was tech- 
nically correct is beside the point. No Federal election was involved in the case. 
Consequently, the disciplinary action represented an extension of Federal power 
into a domain which was more properly that of the State.” 

Next, Duke W. Dunbar, attorney general of the State of Colorado, who says: 

“1. I consider the authority to control political activities of State employees 
to be in the province of the State government. Our employees are subject to a 
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State civil-service system, and one of its rules controls political activities of 
State employees. 

“2 I do not recall of any incident wherein the Federal Government has at- 
tempted to discipline a State employee of an agency that receives some Federal 
money. My observation is that such employee to a large extent ‘plays safe’ by 
refraining from engaging in political activities.” 

Then there is one from Joseph Donald Craven, attorney general of the State 
of Delaware, in which he says: “I am in complete accord with your feeling that 
the Hatch Act should not apply to State or county officials and feel that House 
pill 3084 is the answer to this problem.” 

Richard W. Ervin, attorney general of the State of Florida, says: “I believe 
that officers and employees of Florida State and local agencies which are financed 
in whole or part by Federal grants or loans are familiar with the effect of the 
Federal law in relation to their political activities. From time to time I have 
given advice concerning this Federal legislation ; and it is my judgment that such 
law has generally been observed in this State. 

“T consider that these provisions of the Federal laws relating to political activi- 
ties are amply justified in relation to Federal officers and employees. I am 
opposed to subjecting officers and employees of such Florida State and local 
agencies to the effect of said Federal law as now provided. I consider that regu- 
lation of the political activities of officers and employees of the State and its 
political subdivisions is essentially a State function, as distinguished from a 
Federal function.” 

Eugene Cook, attorney general of the State of Georgia, has this to say: “It is 
my firm belief that the authority to control the political activities of State em- 
ployees should be within the province of the State government. 

“Several years ago, prior to my tenure of office, I understand there was some 
experience in which the Federal Government attempted to discipline certain State 
officials and employees in the State department of labor. I would suggest that 
you communicate with Hon. Ben T. Huiet, commissioner of labor, State Office 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., for such information.” 

Then, Graydon W. Smith, attorney general of Idaho, says: “It would seem 
to me that the authority to control the political activities of State employees 
should be within the province of the State government. This, however, should 
not mean that political activities of State employees which would constitute 
crimes under Federal laws regarding political activities should not be imposed 
upon the State employees. In other words, if any State employee or other 
person so engages in political activities as to violate the criminal laws of the 
Federal Government or the State government, why should such a person not 
be made to answer therefor?” 

The attorney general of the State of Illinois, Latham Castle, writes: “Al- 
though I do not know of any adverse experience in Illinois, in many instances, 
Iam advised, capable men have refused to fill positions because of the Hatch 
Act. They were civic-minded men who wished to participate in civic affairs but 
felt that they would be inhibited from what would be otherwise lawful.” 

Then Edwin K. Steers, attorney general, Indiana, said : 

“In answer to your question about the charges which the Commission has 
made in Indiana, Doxie Moore, who was at that time director of the depart- 
ment of conservation of the State of Indiana, is charged with directly and indi- 
rectly in 1953 and 1954 coercing, attempting to coerce, counseling and advising 
officers and employees of said department to pay and contribute for political 
purposes, a part of their salary and compensation to the Indiana Republican 
State Central Committee; further with taking an active part in political man- 
agement and in political campaigns in that in 1953 and in 1954 he advised and 
directed division chiefs under his supervision to solicit political contributions 
in the amount of 1 week’s pay from their subordinates, to receive such political 
contributions and to transmit them to the Indiana Republican State Central 
Committee. 

“Similar charges were made against three other employees in the depart- 
ot of conservation, division of forestry, which is partly financed by Federal 
unds. 

“We are in the midst of the legislature now and have not had time to go 
into this matter fully, however, from what I have been able to find out. the 
only thing that was ever done by anybody was to accept voluntary contribu- 
tions. People in the conservation department who made contributions, have, 
subsequently been discharged for various reasons, and, at the same time, other 
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persons are still working for the department who have never made any contri- 
butions. This is certainly evidence that there was no coercion nor anything 
but voluntary contributions which we do not feel are within the scope of the 
Hatch Act. This has been the practice for many years in Indiana through both 
Republican and Democratic administrations, since, as you know, there is no 
State law prohibiting voluntary contributions by State employees and I wag 
certainly at a loss to know why the Federal Government should choose this 
particular time to apply the Hatch Act to the State of Indiana.” 

Oscar Strauss, second assistant attorney general of Iowa, says: “* * * it 
does not appear that the State has had any adverse experience as a result of 
the application of this act to State employees.” 

From Kansas, the attorney general, Harold R. Farzer, writes: “This will 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 2, 1955, in which you requested this 
office to send you information we have concerning two cases involving employees 
of State agencies receiving Federal funds who were or are actively engaged 
in Kansas politics. 

“The two State employees aforementioned were Republican county chairmen 
and one of the employees was also president of the Third District Lincoln Day 
Club. Both employees worked for the Kansas State Board of Health, an agency 
which receives Federal funds, but each employee’s salary was paid solely from 
State funds. 

“Enclosed are copies of opinions written by this office, which held that these 
employees were not subject to the provisions of the Hatch Act. Notwithstanding 
these opinions, one employee resigned as county chairman and as president of the 
Third District Lincoln Day Club, but the other employee has continued his em- 
ployment with the Kansas State Board of Health and has continued as county 
chairman.” 

In another letter he says, also: “We have had several cases in which State 
employees whose entire salary was paid by State funds but who were employed 
by a State agency which received Federal funds were declared to be ineligible 
for political activity by reason of this fact.” 

Then from R. B. Walden, attorney, department of civil service, Louisiana, we 
have a letter which says, in part: 

“We have no recommendations to offer on H. R. 3084 because the political 
activity of employees of the Federal-aid agencies in Louisiana, with few ex- 
ceptions, is prohibited by strict, comprehensive provisions of our State civil- 
service law. Your proposed bill will if adopted by Congress leave the entire 
responsibility for the enforcement of prohibited political activities to the State 
civil service commission and eliminate a duplication which presently exists. 

“T believe you will find that in addition to Louisiana there are approximately 
28 States which have prohibitions against political activity in their statewide 
civil-service laws ; so in more than half the States the United States Civil Service 
Commission, insofar as employees of the Federal-aid agencies are concerned, is 
charged with a function which is almost identical with one of the functions 
of the State civil-service commissions.” 

Frank F. Harding, attorney general of State of Maine, has this to say: 

“While it may be in the province of the Federal Government to control the 
political activities of State employees whose salaries are paid in whole or in 
part from Federal funds, it appears to me that the desirability and necessity 
of controlling Federal employees does not extend to State officers. Having in 
mind the class of man in our State employ, it would appear to me far better 
to permit such persons to engage locally in the affairs of government than to 
preclude the towns from being able to avail themselves of the knowledge and 
experience possessed by the State employees. 

“With respect to our experience of State employees participating in local af- 
fairs, it would seem that the cities and towns are happy to accept and use such 
State employees. 

“To my knowledge our State has had no experience in which the Federal 
Government has attempted to discipline State employees of an agency that re 
ceives Federal money because of their political activity. 

The attorney general of Michigan, Thomas M. Kavanagh, says: 

“T am sure it was not the intent that it would extend to employees of cities 
and counties even though they receive a small amount of Federal tax moneys.” 

John M. Dalton, attorney general of Missouri, writes: 

“T consider the State government should have the authority to control the 
political activities of State employees.” 
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Then we have a letter from Clarence S. Beck, attorney general, Nebraska, in 
which he states: 

“Answering question No. 1, I think the authority to control the political 
activities of State employees to be exclusively a province of the State.” 

Harvey Dickerson, attorney general of the State of Nevada, writes as follows: 

“I certainly feel that the authority to control the political activities of State 
employees rests with the State government rather than the Federal Government. 
This State has had no experience in which the Federal Government has 
attempted to discipline State employees of an agency receiving Federal money.” 

Then, Deputy Attorney General John F. Crane, of New Jersey, writes quite a 
long letter which is as follows: 

“The only case which has come to my attention involving an employee of the 
State of New Jersey occurred in the State highway department several years 
ago. The case involved an employee who was reported as campaigning actively 
in a local election. Because the State highway department receives Federal 
funds, thus subjecting the employees of that department to the provisions of the 
Hatch Act, action was taken resulting in a finding of ‘guilty’ on the part of the 
employee and I am informed the employee was fined 2 years’ salary, a sum of 
$5,760, which was deducted from the Federal appropriation to the highway 
department. The employee, I am informed, was subsequently required to reim- 
burse the highway department. 

“The department of civil service reports that, in general, there are few com- 
plaints as to the restriction on the political activity of State employees. You 
may be interested to know, however, that employees of the State of New Jersey 
are specifically protected in their political opinions by the provisions of Revised 
Statutes 11: 17-1, which is quoted as follows: 

“‘No person in or seeking admission to the classified service shall be ap- 
pointed, demoted, or removed or be favored or discriminated against because of 
his political or religious opinions or affiliations. No question in a test or con- 
tained on any form used in connection with the carrying out of the provisions 
of this subtitle shall relate to the political or religious opinions or affiliations of 
a competitor, prospective competitor or eligible on an employment or reemploy- 
ment list established and maintained by the commission and chief examiner and 
secretary.’ 

“Revised Statutes 11: 17-2, however, prohibits any person in the classified 
service from using his authority to control the political action of another person 
during working hours; the latter section is quoted as follows: 

“*No person holding a position in the classified service shall directly or indi- 
rectly use or seek to use his authority or official influence to control or modify 
the political action of another person or during the hours of duty engage in any 
political activity nor at any other time participate in political activities or 
campaigns so as to impair his usefulness in the position in which he is 
employed.’ ” 

The assistant attorney general of New Mexico, Fred M. Standley, has this to 
say : 

“We are in complete accord with the intent of this act though we have had no 
adverse experience with the Hatch Act as applied to our State and County em- 
ployees. I feel that there is a wide area where a conflict in theories could arise 
in this matter, and I believe that it would be most beneficial if these were 
exempt.” 

From North Carolina, A. H. Graham, chairman, State highway and publie 
works commission, writes: 

“While North Carolina has not had any adverse experience, certainly so far 
as the State highway and public works commission is concerned, as a result of 
the application of the so-called Hatch Act, still I am very strong in my support 
of the legislation proposed by you as I have felt for many years that the provi- 
sions of the Hatch Act were too broad and that certainly it was not the province 
of the Federal Government to try to control activities, political or otherwise, of 
State employees.” 

The first assistant attorney general, A. C. Bakken, of North Dakota, had this 
to say: 

“Even though we have no direct knowledge of adverse experience by this 
State as a result of the application of the Hatch Act to State employees, we are 
in accord with the limitations which your bill would place on the Hateh Act.” 

Then, Robert Y. Thornton, attorney general of the State of Oregon, said in his 
letter of April 5, 1955: 
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“In answer to your inquiries concerning the application of the Hatch Act to 
federally supported activities of the State government, may I say that as far as 
I am personally concerned I think the Hatch Act is a good law and have no 
objection to Congress making the same applicable to federally financed or sup- 
ported activities of the State government.” 

Next, I have a letter from Herbert B. Cohen, attorney general of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, in which he says: 

“T am heartily in favor of the objectives of your bill. The two-party politica] 
system has been woven into the fabric of our form of government as strongly as 
if the Founding Fathers had written it into the Constitution. We hold the party 
in power responsible for the policies and conduct of the Government. It seems 
to me, therefore, that while the Federal Government may, as a matter of policy, 
see fit to curtail the political activities of its employees, it should not insist upon 
the curtailment of the political activities of the State employees. Those of us 
who are in State government are not unmindful of the fact that the Federal funds 
which form the basis or the reason for the Federal Government's interference 
with State employees is, after all, funds furnished by the ciitzens of the States.” 

Mr. T. ©. Callison, attorney general of the State of South Carolina, writes as 
follows: 

“This is to advise that, in my opinion, the authority to control the political 
activities of State employees should be in the province of the State government 
and not in the Federal Government. 

“We have had experiences in which the Federal Government has attempted 
to discipline State employees or State agencies who receive some Federal money 
as compensation for their services. My reference is to an individual who was 
employed by the State health department as sanitarian, or in some other capacity 
connected with health work, and who offered himself for public office without 
resigning the position which he held with the State department of health. 

“In the case above referred to, the individual was threatened with prosecu- 
tion, but some agreement was reached, and the prosecution did not follow. I am 
sure the individual meant to violate no law. He thought that he, as a citizen 
and qualified elector in this State, had the right to offer himself as a candidate 
for public office under the State constitution, and in doing so, he did not feel that 
he should be denied his right to earn a livelihood in the work which he had 
chosen. 

“Tt does seem to me that it is an unjust hardship imposed upon a citizen who 
is required to relinquish the work through which he earns a livelihood and for 
which he is trained, to be denied the right to offer his services to the State 
through a political office. Of course, if elected to the office in question, there 
would be no question that under our statute, he would probably be forced to 
resign. A resignation should not be required, in my opinion, unless and until he 
has been elected to public office.” 

John Ben Shepperd, attorney general of Texas, writes: 

“To my knowledge, this State has not had and adverse experience relating 
to the application of this act to our State employees. However, you may be 
assured that should such encroachment occur in the future, I would strenuously 
oppose it. We would favor State control of State employees and Federal con- 
trol of Federal employees.” 

Robert T. Stafford, attorney general of Vermont, writes as follows: 

“IT have perused the bill and think that, in my personal opinion, it may be 
desirable legislation. I must emphasize that I am speaking only personally and 
not for the State of Vermont in this observation. 

“You may be aware that our commissioner of social welfare, W. Arthur Simp- 
son, has been charged with a violation of the Hatch Act and determined to be 
guilty thereof by the United States Civil Service Commission. The charge was 
that he indulged in political activity while commissioner of social welfare of 
the State of Vermont, a position to which he was appointed by our Governor on 
the recommendation of the State board of social welfare, and the salary for 
which is partially derived from federally supplied grants-in-aid. 

“Under Vermont Personnel Regulations, which were well known to and, we 
believe, approved by the Federal social-security system, Mr. Simpson was exempt 
from the prohibition against political activity. 

“The finding that Mr. Simpson indulged in political activity in violation of the 
Hatch Act is now in an appeal status from the Civil Service Commission to the 
United States District Court for the District of Vermont where it is pending. 

“Substantially less than half of Mr. Simpson’s annual income has been derived 
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from his salary as commissioner of social welfare and only a part of that salary 
has been derived from Federal funds, as indicated above.” 

W. Arthur Simpson, commissioner, Department of Social Welfare of the State 
of Vermont, writes a very interesting letter: 

“You may be interested to learn that my case for review before the United 
States district court is set for April 18 at Brattleboro, Vt. I certainly hope 
there is ample support for the repeal of this fantastic bit of legislation. It 
would appear from my experience that the provisions of the Hatch Act could 
logically be extended under the present philosophy of the United States Civil 
Service Commission to the lady engaged in preparing a hot school lunch with 
Federal commodities, to the laborer on a federally aided highway project, and to 
the farmer spreading a ton of lime on his land with a portion of the expense 
paid by the United States Department of Agriculture.” 

The Attorney General of Virginia, J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., writes as follows: 

“I am unable to point to any adverse experience in Virginia as a result of the 
application of the Hatch Act. I do know, however, that State employees gen- 
erally feel that interest in political matters is an extracurricular activity in 
which they should be permitted to engage, as long as it does not interfere with 
the discharge of their duties. It is a matter of common knowledge that many 
of them do, notwithstanding the Hatch Act; though I have no particular individ- 
ual in mind, nor could I single out such an individual. 

“T am in accord with the purpose of H. R. 3084, as I am convinced that this 
matter, wherever it needs regulation, should be regulated by the State, and the 
State should not be penalized by Federal law for some minor political activity of 
a State employee who is identified with a department of State government draw- 
ing support by way of loans or grants from the United States.” 

The Attorney General of the State of Washington, Don Eastvold, says: 

“Although no adverse experience within this State has been brought to my 
attention, the problem does exist and I am sympathetic with the general idea of 
relieving State and local employees, employed by agencies receiving Federal 
funds, from the provisions of the Hatch Act.” 

Vernon W. Thomson, attorney general of the State of Wisconsin, said in his 
letter : 

“While we have had very few instances in Wisconsin, occasions have arisen 
where we felt that the application of the so-called Hatch Act unduly invaded 
the rights of the States, and I am sure the employees and others would welcome 
the enactment of your bill.” 

Then the last one I will read at this time is from Howard B. Black, assistant 
attorney general of Wyoming, and he says: 

“We most certainly think that the political activities of State employees 
should be controlled by the State government and not the Federal Government. 

“We have had no particular experience if that kind in this State that I know 
of. However, employees that are paid both by the Federal Government and by 
the State government have been careful not to engage in politics. It is my opinion 
that they have, however, observed the Hatch Act. I think that we would be more 
or less indifferent if such people were to be controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

If the committee will permit, I would like to give several other cases showing 
that this particular legislation as it is now being interpreted falls, shall we 
say, quite unequally or equally upon both political parties; so is in that 
respect very nonpolitical. The Civil Service Commission has very graciously 
given me a lot of information. For instance, of cases investigated and action 
taken in 1952, there were 25 such cases. Of the type we are talking about, in 
1953 there were 18; and in 1954 there were 25, with 38 pending. 

Mr. GereTy. You are suggesting those are State cases? 

Mr. BEAMER. State cases. I would like, however, to give some other statistics. 

State and local employees, cumulative July 19, 1940, through June 30, 1954, 
complaints received, 596. Complaints received in that approximately 13-year 
period totaled 596. 

Cases disposed of: Closed without investigation, 106. Closed without action 
after investigation, 247. Letter of charges authorized but dismissed, 35. Dis- 
missed before hearing, 20. Removals ordered, 39. No violations established, 43. 

Mr. AsHMoRE. Could I interrupt you right there? On removals ordered, you 
mean those people were removed from office because of their activities? 

Mr. BeaMerR. Yes; they were removed or they had removed themselves in 
many instances. In fact, the position doesn’t mean anything much to them and 
if there was any violation they withdrew from the activity. The fact of the 
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matter is that practically all these cases indicate that the people did not realize 
that they were committing a so-called offense. 

Violations found not to warrant removal, 60. Jurisdiction not established, 17, 
Total cases disposed of would make 567 with 29 remaining and we have an 
analysis of most of those cases that are remaining. 

The same thing is true from Federal employees. This legislation we are pro- 
posing does not affect the second portion of this. That is Federal employees, 

I would like to point out that I have been informed that the Civil Service 
Commission has an appropriation or budgeted item of some $75,000 for the 
administration of this particular phase of the bill. Of that, I believe $28,000 is 
used for salaries and thus you can see the small amount that is necessary to 
police not only the 596 cases on the Federal level, but 2,446 cases on the—pardon 
me ; 596 on the State level—and 2,446 on the Federal level. 

In other words, if they are really going to police it they will have to haye 
quite a large police force, quite a large staff of investigators. 

I might interpolate at this particular moment that most of these cases have 
arisen because there was someone within the party who was probably a little 
jealous or a little disappointed because they did not get the appointment and 
as usually is the case, or they lost a job and they reported or made a complaint, 
Once a complaint is entered it is up to the Civil Service Commission to make 
an investigation. And naturally, many of them would be dismissed. 

I would like to give you a few of them very briefly. 

Mr. Herbert Gersten, Public Housing Authority, Las Vegas, Nev. He is a 
Democrat. He presided at the Democratic rally at Pioche, in Nevada. He seem- 
ingly made a political speech at that particular time and introduced some of 
the candidates. 

Now, his salary was $6.400. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Was all of that paid by the Federal Government? 

Mr. BEAMER. No; I think in the public housing authority it is probably a little 
different picture. That is a Federal project to start with. But it is under 
State supervision. 

Mr. Willis Grewer of Michigan. I think, Detroit. He is director of office of 
hospital survey. His offense was that he was a delegate from the 15th Con- 
gressional District at the Democratic National Convention in 1952. 

Mr. AsHMoRE. That was all they accused him of doing? 

Mr. BEAMER. Apparently, from the charges I found in this report, here. He 
withdrew, however ; didn’t realize it was an offense. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Withdrew from what? 

Mr. BEAMER. From the position as commissioner. He resigned. I can give 
you the complete brief if you wish it for the file. 

Mr. Fred Wimber, and I still haven’t found out his politics, executive director 
of Turner-Bakersfield Housing Authority. He apparently issued a memo to em- 
ployees and he collected $991.20 from the employees to fight some particular 
piece of legislation that they thought was inimical to their own personal inter- 
ests. If the housing authority refused certain conditions, reduction of his sal- 
ary would be made from future grants. 

I am running through these rather hastily because I thought it would give 
you a picture. 

Mr. George Weise is a Republican. This is docket No. 193. I can give you 
docket numbers on all of these. This is a California case. He was a candidate 
in the primary for delegate to the Republican National Convention. He re 
ceived no pay as commissioner of the housing authority. His principal employ- 
ment was a business agent for the carpenters’ union. The case was dismissed. 
But I am merely indicating this as another case where someone made a charge 
and of course they had to investigate and it was found probably to be a minor 
consequence. 

And this Mr. John G. Stevens, of Massachusetts, Board of Public Welfare, 
Natick, on docket No. 190. He is a Republican. His offense or charges at 
least were that he is a Republican candidate for town election in 1950 and was a 
member of the committee, and several other things. He had acted as treasurer 
the year before. He was a candidate for constable. On the fact that he was 
a candidate because his name was written in the ballet, a write-in case. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Chairman, we haven’t got much time and I appreciate that 
you would like to go into that. I just wanted to ask a question. 

Have we had a report from the Civil Service Commission on your particular 
bill? 

Mr. Beamer. I don’t know if the committee has had a report or not. 
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Mr. ASHMORE. NO, sir. 

Mr. BEAMER. I have not requested a report. 

Mr. Morano. Have we requested a report. 

Mr. Lanaston. No, sir. 

Mr. ASHMoRE. Not that I know of. We have two of their gentlemen here. 

Mr. Moreno. We do not know what the position of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is on this matter. 

Mr. ASHMORE. No. 

Mr. Morano. I was hoping, Mr. Beamer, that if the Commission has a rep- 
resentative here, who is willing or prepared to offer testimony, we ought to get 
a little bit of that in the record if they are prepared to take a position on this 
pill. I don’t want to preclude you from continuing your testimony. 

Mr. AsuMmMoreE. Do you have any additional testimony other than the 
illustrations? 

Mr. BEAMER. There are many illustrations. One point in bringing these illus- 
trations before you is twofold. First of all, to show it is a nonpolitical bill. This 
falls equally upon members of both parties. Secondly, that it is a very costly 
thing to operate if they really operate it fully; and frankly, it has turned out 
to be—I don’t like to use the word “farce” but they have not been able to inves- 
tigate thoroughly all the cases. Many are dismissed. Many would lend them- 
selves to dismissal immediately. And the principal thing that I find from the 
letters received from the governors and by the way they are all in accord, with 
one exception, and the governors express the thought that their State does not 
have an act comparable to the Hatch Act. Once they have it, they feel it should 
be within the authority of the State; that it is a violation of the State’s rights. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Beamer, wouldn’t you agree with me that the enforcement 
of the act is proper under the interpretation made by the Commission? 

Mr. BEAMER. I don’t think the Commission can do anything else other than this. 
The bill is intended to clarify it and simplify it for the Commission. I think it 
will serve that purpose. 

Mr. Morano. But the interpretation placed on it by the Commission makes 
that enforcement insofar as it is able to enforce the law proper? 

Mr. BEAMER. I believe that they would find it difficult not to act when a com- 
plaint is made. 

Mr. Morano. That is the point I am trying to make. 

Mr. Beamer. I think you are absolutely right. Under section 118 (k). 

Mr. AsuHMoRE. You are not criticizing the activities of the Commission? 

Mr. BeEAMER. Oh, no. 

Mr. ASHMORE. You are criticizing the law then or the application—I mean the 
interpretation of the law which throws all this work on them. 

Mr. BEAMER. May I go, Mr. Chairman, a little bit further? I think probably 
this is some of the things that all of us have been thinking about. It is not 
only activities of the Civil Service Commission. There are many authorities. 
I might say in our committee we now have the Federal Power Commission before 
our committee. And they are honestly asking and unanimously asking that, the 
five members say, we feel this certain authority should belong to the State, 
certain authority that is not particularly involved in the legislation before the 
committee. There is one Federal agency and I think you will find that many 
Federal agencies are overloaded with activities outside of the Federal operations. 

I think that is the point you were trying to make, Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. There is another point I am trying to clear up here. We have 
got to have the administration’s viewpoint on this matter just to be absolutely 
certain that whatever action we take is not contrary to what the administration 
might want and then we get a veto. 

Mr. BeaMeEr. I have no authority to say this, but I could conjecture, if I may 
be permitted to do so, I feel that this is very much in keeping with the thinking 
of the administration, not only this one but even the administration back at the 
time the bill was passed. But later, subsequently, amendments changed the con- 
cept even from the time of Mr. Roosevelt when it was originallly passed. I 
think it would be very enlightening to go back and read some of the intent of 
the Congress as expressed by Senator Barkley, for example, former Vice Presi- 
dent, on this thing. It was intended then as a Federal law for Federal em- 
ployees, to control Federal employees. 

Mr. AsuMorRE. With no idea of going out and controlling every State employee. 

Mr. Beamer. I would like to read the letter just to illustrate it, from the 
chairman’s own Attorney General. 
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“This is to advise that, in my opinion, the authority to control the politica] 
activities of State employees should be in the province of the State government 
and not in the Federal Government. 

“We have had experiences in which the Federal Government has attempted 
to discipline State employees or State agencies who receive some Federal money 
as compensation for their services. My reference is to an individual who was 
employed by the State health department as sanitarign, or in some other 
capacity connected with health work, and who offered himself for public office 
without resigning the position which he held with the State department of health, 

“In the case above referred to, the individual was threatened with prosecn- 
tion, but some agreement was reached, and the prosecution did not follow. | 
am sure the individual meant to violate no law. He thought that he, as a 
citizen and qualified elector in this State, had the right to offer himself as a 
candidate for public office under the State constitution, and in doing so, he did 
not feel that he should be denied his right to earn a livelihood in the work 
which he had chosen.” 

Just summarizing it, he feels that it should be left 

Mr. AsHMoRE. The Attorney General from South Carolina. 

Mr. Beamer. After all, it is within the authority of the State and all the 
attorneys general say the same thing in similar words. 

I would like to say one thing and that is in regard to a case. As it affects us, 
we spend a little less than $1 million—$900,000 on the conservation program. In 
the Patman-Robinson Act—I must verify these figures—but I believe it is in the 
neighborhood of $47,000, on reforestation and similar conservation programs, 
The then chairman of that particular agency, State agency, did make a request— 
not a request—but merely made a statement that any member who wanted to 
contribute to his political party which in that case was a Republican, could do 
so. That was the statement; that was the request. As a result, they said it 
was political activity, and perhaps it is, under the interpretation of this particular 
portion of the act. That is only 7 percent or a little less than 7 percent of the 
income. Actually no salaries are paid out of the Federal Government. We 
could actually say that no salaries are paid to State employees of this particular 
commission out of Federal funds although since it is a 7 percent or a 9 percent 
of the total, we might say, yes, 7 percent or 9 percent of the total of this salary 
might be paid, conceivably paid by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Morano. Governor Craig is not under the Hatch Act? 

Mr. BeaAMeER. Governor Craig isn’t. 

Mr. AsHmorE. We appreciate your fine statement. It shows a great deal of 
research and effort in this legislation, proposed legislation. Thank you, sir. 
We will hear from Mr. Williams who, I understand, has a short statement. 








STATEMENT OF Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 





Mr. WirttraMs. Mr. Chairman, I am happy to support H. R. 3084. It is my 
opinion that the application of the Hatch Act to State officers and employees 
constitutes an encroachment on the right of States to control the activities of 
their own officers and employees. 

Of course, I firmly believe in the principles of the Hatch Act. However, with 
respect to State employees, I believe the decision to control their activities 
should be a decision of the States since the personnel involved are employed by 
the individual States. 

The distinguished attorney general of New Jersey, Grover C. Richmond, has 
wired me that he also strongly supports H. R. 3084 and urges its adoption. 

Mr. AsHmorE. Thank you, Mr. Williams, for your statement. 

Mr. Gerety and Mr. Meloy. 

Mr. Morano. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. For the record, I would like it to 
show that Mr. Gerety is a distinguished constituent of mine from the town of 
Fairfield, Conn. We are very happy to have him. 

Mr. Byrp. That will not be charged against him, will it? 

Mr. Gerery. You can charge this, Mr. Chairman, that I consider myself 
honored to be represented by the distinguished gentleman from the Fourth Con 
gressional District of Connecticut. 

Mr. AsHmorE. You have a good Congressman and a fine Representative. 

Mr. Gerety. We received the letter requesting an appearance here only Monday 
noon and we had not been requested for a report on this bill so that you have 
not received any report and you are undoubtedly aware of the fact that in 
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order to express a firm position on a bill certain administrative clearances are 
necessary through the Budget Bureau and that has not been done in this case 
so that I am not able to express an official position on this bill at this time. 

In your letter you mentioned H. R. 1767, 3084, and 3139. 

Mr. AsHMORE. To interrupt you, we are just considering H. R. 3084. 

Mr. Gerety. The bill that Congressman Beamer introduced and has testified 


for is the only 1 of the 3 which seems to me involves the Civil Service 
Commission. 


Mr. ASHMORE. The Hatch Act. 

Mr. GerETY. We would not have any comment or interest in the other bills. 

With respect to similar legislation, a position was taken last year which, I 
think, can be expressed this way, that the question of the application of this 
restriction on the activities of State employees is actually a part of the appro- 
priating function of the Congress. That is the only excuse that the Congress 
has for imposing that restriction on State employees, is the fact that it is 
appropriating money to them. This section 12 constitutes a restriction which 
has for its foundation or the supporting right of the Congress, is found in its 
appropriation activities and therefore we would think that whether this re- 
striction should be imposed upon State employees who in some way recvive a 
penefit from an appropriation of the Congress, is a matter which is entirely 
up to the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. ASHMorE. The bells have rung and we are going to have to cut this off. 

Mr. Morano. Before we do, Mr. Chairman, I wondered if we could request 
an Official report from the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. AsumoreE. That would be fine. 

Mr. Morano. On this legislation. 


Mr. Grerety. I would like to make one comment, Mr. Chairman, on that, and 
that it this: If the Congress has not shown a great deal of support for the 
principle which it has adopted here in this Hatch Act, section 12, because it 
has never given the Civil Service Commission enough money to really enforce 
it against the States ; so while it is on the books we have not really got sufficient 
funds to enforce it in the proper way, and, as a maiter of fact, we are out of 
funds right now. 

Mr. Morano. You do have a weapon by which you prohibit a State from 
getting money as a punishment. 

Mr. Gerety. The only way you can do that, Congressman Morano, is when 
a complaint is received, if we make an investigation and then take action 
against the State, the penalty provided in section 12 is to withhold the funds 
ifthey don’t fire the employee. 

Mr. Morano. You mean you don’t have enough money to investigate and to 
prepare the findings, make the findings? 

Mr. Gerety. That’s right. We asked for $65,000 and were reduced to—we 
asked for $85,000 and were reduced to $65,000. I think if the Congress is 
going to leave this restriction in the law, it certainly ought to express more 
interest in it than merely appropriating $65,000 which is really not enough to 
conduct the investigations under the Hatch Act as it applies to the Federal 
employees. 

Mr. AsHMorRE. You kind of feel like the Congress does not expect you to 
enforce it anyway in reference to the State employees? 

Mr. Geretry. ‘lhey certainly are not giving us very much money to do it. 

Mr. Morano. Do you have any money to enforce it with respect to the Federal 
employees ? 

Mr. Gerery. The total amount for Hatch Act, State and Federal, presently 
allowed for this coming year, is $65,000. 

Mr. Morano. You are dying on the vine? 

Mr. Gerety. We are out of money now. 

Mr. Carriec. Don’t you think the adoption of this amendment would make 
honest men out of a lot of politicians? 

Mr. Gerery. I have never known any politicians who were not honest men. 

Mr. Carrieée. Who are innocently accused of being dishonest. 

Mr. Gerery. I would like to make two suggestions to you. Regardless of what 
you may do about section 12, while you have this under consideration, I really 
think that it would be extreme!y advisable if you would at least amend section 9. 

Mr, ASHMorE. What does that pertain to? 

Mr. Gerery. Of the Hatch Act, which applies to Federal employees, and re- 
moves the mandatory 90-day minimum penalty. It seems to me it works an 
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extreme hardship and is very unfair and, in the case of section 12, if that be 
repealed, it is, of course, not necessary to take any action, but, if it is not 
repealed, it certainly seems to me that section 12 should have the penalty pro- 
visions changed. As it is now, the Commission, if it finds a violation, is re 
quired to order the actual removal of the employee, regardless of how minor 
the offense is. So that there is no escaping of penalty in relation to the eul- 
pability of the individual in connection with the offense. 

Mr. Morano. If they are not removed, then you exert, you apply the other 
penalty by withholding the funds 18 months or whatever it is? 

Mr. Gerety. That’s correct. 

Mr. Morano. But what does not apply to the Federal employees, does it? 

Mr. Gerety. They can suspend for 90 days. 

Mr. Lesinski. I happen to be involved in quite a few cases in Michigan in- 
volving the Post Office Department. According to the Hatch Act, in the postal 
regulations, it states in there very clearly that those who are working full time 
for the Post Office Department are under the supreme penalty of the Hatch Aet, 
Those who have only a part-time job, and that is not their full income, may 
participate in political activity. That is the interpretation of the Hatch Act 
in the postal regulations, 

Now, it is amazing to me that a person who is drawing 17 percent should 
be included in the Hatch Act. I see no reason why the full argument—you 
have a different ruling on it. We have to clarify the ruling of the whole Federal 
xovernment, because in the manual it says that, if it is strictly a part-time job, 
it is a different situation. They had a Republican who ran for delegate in 
Michigan, worked for the post office—that was not his full salary, not his full 
job—2 hours a day. 

Mr. Metoy. That rule applies throughout Government. Also, in your State 
eases. An intermittent employee may engage in political activity, but not on the 
day in which he is employed. 

Mr. Lestnski. Thatistrue. But still, itis only a part-time job. 

Mr. AsHMorg. After work hours, or in the evening, he can do it. 

Mr. Morano, You can play politics when you are not working for the Goy- 
ernment. Can you doit on Sunday, then? 

Mr. Gerety. That is when all the picnics are held. 

Mr. Asumore. Give us a full report by next week, and what you feel regarding 
sections 12 and 9. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 15 a. m., the hearing was adjourned. ) 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON HovusE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, May 18, 1955. 


TO AMEND CERTAIN FEDERAL ELECTION LAWS 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, in room G-53, at 10 a. m., Hon. 
Robert T. Ashmore, chairman, presiding. 

Present : Messrs. Ashmore, Byrd, Lesinski, Dowdy, Morano. 

Also present: Mr. James Langston, clerk to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF PIERCE GERETY, CHIEF COUNSEL, CrviL SERVICE COMMISSION, AG 
COMPANTIED BY LAWRENCE T. MELoy, ASSOCIATE CHIEF COUNSEL 


Mr. AsHMmorE. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Gerety, were you not testifying the last time, when we had to very abruptly 
end matters? 

Mr. Gerety. I was perfectly satisfied to let it drop right there. 

Mr. AsHmMore. Let it stop where it was? I think we would like to hear from 
you more in detail, if you will, and just take up where you left off. 

Mr. Gerety. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to take a look at that 
transcript to see where I left off. 

Mr. Asumore. I think you started on page 50, if you want to glance over it 
to see where you were. 

Mr. Gerety. Well, Mr. Chairman, I had said that our position unofficially, be 
cause the official report has not yet been cleared by the Bureau of the Budget, 
but our position is that people responsible for the enforcement—that is, with 
respect to the present bill—which would repeal section 12, and the reference to 
it, we feel that is really an appropriation matter and it is a matter for judgment 
of the Congress and we would not care to make any recommendation one way ®& 
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the other about what the legislative policy should be with respect to restrictions 
on the expenditures of funds apropriated by the Congress to the States. 

We do feel that there must be, in any event, modifications of penalty pro- 
yisions of the Hatch Act, both as applied to Federal, and if section 12 is not 
repealed, as applied to State employees. ; We are sending forward to you in our 
official report the language which we think should be in the act whether or not 
section 12 is repealed. 

Mr. AsHMorE. Are you able to give us that language now? 

Mr. Gerety. We believe that section 9 of the Hatch Act should be amended 
by removing from subsection B the clause reading as follows: : 

“Provided further, That in no case shall the penalty be less than 90 days 
suspension without pay.” 

Mr. ASHMORE. Is that increasing or decreasing the penalty? ; 

Mr. Gerety. If we remove that restriction, it will permit the Civil Service 
Commission to make a penalty less than 90 days’ removal. 

As it is now, the minimum penalty for even a minor infraction of the Hatch 
Act is 90 days’ suspension without pay which represents a rather substantial time 
imposed upon people for minor infractions. 

Mr. ASHMoRE. You think that is too severe? 

Mr. GErRETY. In my opinion, it has been too severe in many cases. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Has that probably had some bearing upon the enforcement of 
the act, strict enforcement, the penalty being more severe than you think is 
ustified ? 

Mr. Gerety. It is not my impression that it has had any effect on the enforce- 
ment. I think it has worked some hardships. 

Mr. Me.oy. It has had no effect upon enforcement whatsoever but is certainly 
worked some hardships on officials, particularly those who run for office in a 
small community, not realizing that the running for that particular office is a 
violation. And time and time again it just goes against the grain of the person 
who must assess the penalty to be forced to give 90 days for something that you 
really feel a 5-day suspension would be ample for under the circumstances. 

Mr. GeRETY. You see, what happens is that so frequently you will get a com- 
plaint of a Hatch Act violation and under the law as it stands, we are bound to 
investigate it und to ascertain the facts. If we find there is a violation, we are 
bound to enforce the penalty of 90 days. The investigation may disclose that 
there is a violation but the individual who violated was either ignorant of the 
requirements of the law or thought that the particular action was not a violation 
when it clearly was a violation. And the statement of a minimum penalty in 
¢diect says that even the most, under the most extenuating circumstances, the 
smallest penalty you can give is 90 days. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I see what you mean. 

What I had in mind when I asked if it had any effect on the enforcement of it, 
probably the penalty would be so great 

Mr. GerETy. That we would drop the prosecution? 

No, we do not feel that we have the right to ignore the mandate of the statute. 

Mr. ASHMoRE. However, it might cause you to be a little more tolerant of some 
ninor violation, or at least, I could see where it could so affect you. 

Mr. Gerety. The other language would be in section 12, but that is rather 
complicated and I would rather send you that in a letter. If you will repeal 
section 12, the suggestions about the changes would be of no importance anyhow. 
Pon you decided not to repeal section 12, then we would want new language in 

ere. 

The same difficulty applies there if the Commission finds that there is a 
violation warranting any penalty, it must order removal of the employee. There 
is, of course, a certain amount of option in that because it says, if it finds a 
Violation, it must determine whether the violation warrants the removal of the 
ificer, and it must then order his removal. That means that there is only one 
Penalty you can invoke in enforcing section 12 of the Hatch Act and that is 
w have the employee fired from his job. 

Mr. ASHMoRE. You stated you did not wish to make any recommendation re- 
farding that, but let me ask you this: Would you object to its being repealed, 
section 12, you people down at the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. Gerery. Well, I think that the position we take on that, I would have to 
wait to express. 

t. ASHMORE. I am not trying to put you on the spot. 
Mr. Gerery. It does, in effect, because the matter is under consideration in the 


Budget Bureau and you have asked for a report from the Justice Department 
ind a report from us, at least, I know. 
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Mr. AsHMorRE. Aside from the financial end of it, the budgetary angle, other. 
wise would you object to it? 

Mr. Gerety. Frankly, I don’t believe that I know enough about the history 
of the adoption of the act to know what effect it has had. Congressman Beamer 
the last time we appeared, testified at great length about the history of the act 
and there were apparently some evils that it was thought that the act would 
prevent. Some of them involved his own State of Indiana. Whether the act 
has a beneficial effect that it was hoped by those who sponsored, I cannot say, 
because I was not around at the time the thing was passed and I do not know 
enough about the history of the offenses. I suspect that in those days there wag 
a great deal more Federal money going into State operations than is probably 
the case today, but again that would be guesswork. 

I was referring to those public-works projects which were rather extensive 
in those days. Ona firm position on that, I think that I would rather, under the 
rules of procedure of the Budget Bureau, I think I would rather wait until I 
comply with the provisions of their instructions. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I would like to ask you with reference to section 9 which I men. 
tioned a moment ago, does that refer or include the State employees as well ag 
Federal employees? 

Mr. Gerety. No, no; section 9 is the section which provides a penalty for Fed- 
eral employees. 

Mr. ASHMORE. You say it provides a penalty for Federal employees? 

Mr. GEreTy. There the minimum penalty is 90 days’ suspension. 

Section 12 provides for State employees; if any penalty is invoked it must 
be removal. 

Mr. Metoy. The removal must extend to 18 months before they can come 
back into State service. 

Mr. ASHMoRE. That is the minimum on State employees? 

Mr. Gerety. That is correct. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Do you think that is severe, if 90 days is probably severe for 
Federal? 

Mr. Gerety. I do; I do. I absolutely think that it works a great hardship 
on some people if they are guilty of merely a minor infraction, but there is this 
saving feature about section 12—that is, that it seems clear to me that the 
Commission could find, under section 12, that there was a violation but it was 
not so serious a violation as to warrant removal of the employee from the 
service. 

Mr. Metoy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. AsHMoreE. You think it should be amended? Certainly you would ree 
ommend that amendment if nothing more? 

Mr. Gerety. There ought to be authority to order a suspension of the em- 
ployee similar to those ordered with reference to Federal employees. We ought 
to be able to invoke the penalty which is really suited to the infraction. Ifit 
is a minor infraction, there ought to be opportunity to invoke a minor penalty. 
I do not consider that removal for 90 days is a minor penalty on somebody that 
may be making $60, $70, or $80 a week and who has a wife and a couple of 
kids, to be without pay for 90 days. I think that is quite a hardship. 

Mr. AsHmoreE. And certainly the removal for 18 months—— 

Mr. Gerety. I do not mean to suggest it would not be a hardship if he were 
making more. 

Mr. Metoy. The amendment we were thinking about which we will submit 
you under section 12 will give us the same means for assessing State employee 
that we are asking for Federal employees under section 9. It would give w 
eomplete discretion. Say the man should be suspended by the State for 10, 
30 days, or 90 days, or clear up to removal. 

Mr. AsHmorE. Mr. Garety has more or less completed his testimony. Did you 
have anything in particular that you would like to ask him? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morano. What the bill seeks to do, as I understand it, is to repeal th 
laws relating to State employees. 

Mr. Gerety. That is right. The form of the bill, insofar as it tries to repetl 
those provisions of the Hatch Act which make it applicable to State employees 
is satisfactory if that is the desire, if that is a desirable result. 

Mr. Morano. As you see it, is it an all-inclusive thing? Does it include anyone 
appointed by a State or a subdivision of a State from participating in politics? 

Mr. Gerety. Yes; with one exception that occurs to me. There are some et 
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ployees who are both State and Federal employees and I would presume that the 
Hatch Act would continue to apply to them, even if section 12 were repealed. 

For example, Agricultural Extension Service workers who have a dual capac- 
ity. They are under the Federal retirement system and if they are under that, 
they ought to be under the Hatch Act if it is going to apply to Federal employees. 

Mr. AsuMoreE. If any part of their salary is paid by the Federal Government, 
they come under this act? 

Mr. Gerety. I would think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. ASHMoRE. That is the way it has been constructed, if I understand it 
correctly. 

Mr. GeRETY. In the case of Agricultural Extension Service workers, and people 
of that sort, the method of paying their salary varies. I think of a case right 
now where the individual is working on one of those Federal projects and it 
entitles him to Federal retirement. He was treated as a Federal employee. 
Actually, the TVA granted the money to the University of Tennessee which then 
turned around and paid him. I believe the checks were actually drawn by the 
University of Tennessee but the entire salary was paid from funds made availa- 
ble by the State. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Do you consider him as being covered by the Hatch Act? 

Mr. GerRETY. Even if section 12 is repealed, I would consider him covered by 
the Hatch Act. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Certainly you would consider him covered now. 

Mr. GrereTy. Yes; we would consider him covered now because now he is 
covered in each capacity. 

Mr. Morano. One more question: Assuming this bill became law, would you 
then draw a new regulation to cover the people who would be covered and those 
who would not be covered, as you do now, as I understand it? 

Mr. Metoy. I don’t think there would be any necessity to draw any regulation 
if section 12 is repealed. It would wipe out all jurisdiction over State employees 
and leave us then with only persons who are Federal employees under section 9. 
So I would see no necessity to change any regulations. 

Mr. Grerety. Unless we have some regulation which said something about 
State employees, we would have to delete any such reference. 

Mr. Morano. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Grerety. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Morano. It would be clear cut that a State employee, anybody appointed 
by a governor, or one of his commissioners, would be exempt from the Hatch 
Act. 

Mr. Metoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. And the provision which provides a penalty for a State by the 
Government withholding certain funds, that would be wiped out, too; would it 
not? 

Mr. Metoy. Yes, sir ; that’s right. 

Mr. Gerety. I might mention that there has been a recent decision of the 
courts affecting the coverage of State employees by the Hatch Act which, if it 
is accepted, and I believe we will have to accept it, will reduce the effect of the 
Hatch Act even as it now stands. 

Mr. ASHMORE. In fact, what does that do? 

Mr. GEreETY. I will tell you about that. 

Mr. Morano. How far up in the courts is it? 

Mr. Grerety. It has been decided by the district court in New Jersey and an- 
other one in Montana. Whether it will go beyond that, I am not sure, but the 
background of the litigation is as follows: Section 12, if you look at it as it 
stands today, says that “no officer or employee of any State or local agency whose 
principal employment is in connection with any activity which is financed in 
whole or in part by loans, or grants made by the United States or by any Federal 
agency, shall”—and then follows the restrictive provisions that govern his 
conduct. 

During the years of enforcement of this act, such violations as this were com- 
plained of and investigated by the Civil Service Commission. You would have a 
local housing authority which, of course, is financed in whole or in part by the 
Federal funds, but is administered by the State or a subdivision of the State, fre- 
quently the municipalities, and they would appoint local citizens who are not 
regularly employed as the members of the housing authority. Then, of course, 
they would have employees under that who would be paid out of the funds that 
come partly, at least, from the Federal Government. 

Some of the violations that were complained of involved political activities 
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on the part of both the paid employee and the member of the authority who wag 
an unpaid employee. Sometime ago, before the present Commission took over, 
it was decided that the Hatch Act should be enforced against the supervisors, 
the members of the authority, if it was going to be enforced against the employee 
under him. As a result the Hatch Act proceedings has been brought in several] 
instances against members of local housing authorities who were unpaid, with 
full realization that if their removal was ordered and the State refused to bring 
about their removal, the penalty of withholding funds would be nugatory, but it 
was felt, apparently, as a matter of principle, that they were going to start pro. 
ceeding against the inferior officer, that it was only right and proper that they 
should bring a proceeding against the superior officer. 

In making that decision, they interpreted section 12 where they say, “whose 
employment is in connection with any activity which is financed in whole or in 
part by loans or grants made by the United States.” In this way if a person had 
a State employment, even though it was not his major employment, considering 
all his time, if his principal public employment was connected with a federally 
financed project, then the Hatch Act applied to him and the district courts 
have said in Montana and in New Jersey that that interpretation of the act is 
erroneous and that when they say principal employment, they mean that major 
employment that the individual has, which would mean his principal occupation, 
whether it is a public occupation or a private occupation. 

The effect of that decision is that these unpaid members of local housing 
authorities are not subject to the Hatch Act if they have other employment. 

Mr. Morano. The unpaid ones you are talking about? The paid ones still 
are? 

Mr. Gerety. It would depend; if they were paid $100 a month and they 
spent 3 or 4 hours in that activity, and then had a job in a factory in which 
they made their principal income and spent most of their time, they would 
not be covered, either. 

Mr. Morano. This repeal would remove them from the Hatch Act? 

Mr. Gerety. Under these court decisions, they would not be under the Hatch 
Act anyhow. They would be only under the Hatch Act if they were in an actiy- 
ity financed in whole or in part. 

Mr. Dowpy. Why should there be a difference between a man working all the 
time and part of the time? 

Mr. GrereETY. Excuse me? 

Mr. Dowpy. Why is the distinction made? It looks like it would be just as 
wrong for a man working part time as for one working all of the time. 

Mr. Gerety. That was the theory the Commission adopted. The Commission 
adopted that position. It was not done by this Commission, but by its predecessor. 
They adopted the theory that, if it is wrong for a man working full time, it 
was just as wrong for a man working part time, and vice versa. The courts 
have said that interpretation is not justified. 

Mr. Dowpy. I have no reference to the right or wrong of either position. I 
just wondered why such a silly construction should be placed by the courts or 
anybody. 

Mr. Gerety. The court’s interpretation is required by the language. I am 
inclined to agree with the court. 

Mr. AsHMorRE. The court has, more or less, in fact, overruled your former 
decision. 

Mr. Gerety. That is correct. 

Mr. Morano. Have you any other suggested amendments? 

Mr. GEReETY. I have already covered them, Mr. Morano, and they are in the 
record, and, with respect to section 9, and with respect to section 12, we are 
furnishing them by letter. 

Mr. Morano. That is fine, sir. What is the status of your budget, as far as 
the enforcement of this act is concerned? 

Mr. GERETY. Do you mean they can violate from now until June 30 with 
impunity? 

Mr. Morano. I do not mean anything. I want to know. 

Mr. GERETY. We were given 

Mr. Morano. How much money have you got left for the rest of this fiscal 
year, and how much money have you asked for the next fiscal year, and what is 
the status in the Congress now of your request? 

Mr. Gerety. We asked for the next fiscal year for $85,000. The Congress 
gave us $65,000. They have been doing that right along for a number of 
years. 
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Mr. Morano. Through both Houses? 
Mr. Gerety. Through the House—it has been through the House, and it is 
now in the Senate. Last year we asked for more, and got $65,000, and it seems 
to be a kind of standard operating procedure that the amount of appropriated 
funds for the Hatch Act violations is $65,000 for enforcement. We have used 


up now all of the $65,000, with the exception of the amount required to pay. 


the salaries of those people who are engaged in processing the completed in- 
yestigations. We cannot take on any new investigations between now and the 
end of the year. Is that correct? 

Mr. MeLoy. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Morano. Now, then, how many complaints are pending without investiga- 
tion as a result of your inadequate budget? 

Mr. GereTy. Do we have that figure? 

Mr. MELoy. I do not have the figure. 

Mr. Morano. What you claim to be an inadequate budget——— 

Mr. Metoy. I could get an approximate figure. We have about 160 com- 


plaints on the Federal side, section 9, and I think there are about 33 complaints 
of State employees. 


Mr. Morano. Under section 12. 

Mr. Metoy. Uninvestigated. 

Mr. Morano. Do you have a priority setup, insofar as these investigations 
are concerned? In other words, do you say, when they come in, we take this 
type or class of complaint and investigate it first as against, perhaps, some 
other class of complaint? 

Mr. Me.oy. That is pretty hard to answer. We do a lot of investigating by 
correspondence. We do it more by letters; put it this way. 

Mr. Morano. Do you investigate the State, the ones under section 9? Do 
they have priority, or the ones under section 12, do they have priority? 

Mr. Metoy. There is no priority. 

Mr. GERETY. We try to take them as they come along, but some of the com- 
plaints you get that require an investigation seem, even on the face of it, to 
be kind of minor, and we might try to investigate that by correspondence, writ- 
ing and getting the facts locally. 

Mr. Morano. What is your work schedule, let us say, for the fiscal year 
just ending? How many complaints did you have? How many did you in- 
yestigate? How many did you prosecute, and so on? 

Mr. Metoy. We normally handle about 125 Federal cases a year, and about 
15 to 20 State cases a year. 

Mr. Morano. Of the 125, how many do you find in violation under section 
9, and how many do you find in violation under section 12, or have you 
found it in your experience? 

Mr. Metoy. I would again have to give you my best judgment on that. 

I think about 3314 percent of the cases we wash out, no violation, leaving 
about, say, from 50 to 60 percent in which we do find a violation. 

Mr. Morano. Under both sections? 

Mr. Me oy. Yes, sir. That is true. You may get a complaint against an 
institution, like the post office in St. Paul or Minneapolis. In that case, you 
might have 19, 20, or 30 employees involved, while the next complaint that 
comes in would involve 1 single person. The same thing is true of a State 
case. You may get a State case involving a complete highway department or 
the bureau of unemployment compensation of the State, which would have 
those employees. Again, the next State case might involve only 1 State em- 
ployee, just 1 person. So, in figuring how much investigation you can do 
with $65,000, you have also got to look at the job to be done according to the 
complaint and the information you have on hand as to how long it is going 
totake. The ramifications are quite varied. 

Mr. Gerety. I asked Mr. Meloy to make that explanation because, when 
you use the term “cases,” some cases involve a substantial number of indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. Morano. According to your figures, it would cost about $4,300 for each 
case, is that right? 

Mr. Downy. $520. 

Mr. Morano. $520 a case. 

Mr. Metoy. Our Federal cases are down to about $165 a case, where we spend 
just about. Where we spend money is the big State case. 

Mr. Morano. That is what I am trying to get at. That is the very point I am 
trying to make. I was trying to break it down to show if the figures do show 
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that you spend maybe three times as much for a State case as you do for q 
Federal case. 

Mr. Grerety. There is no question about that; that is true. 

Mr. MELoy. Sure; on our Federal cases, we can use our regular investigatorg 
which are scattered throughout the United States. 

Mr. Grerety. The investigating staff of the Civil Service Commission which ig 
“mak ng regular personnel investigations. 

Mr. MELoy. On a State case, we send a man right out of Washington and, 
therefore, you have to travel and you have the per diem to contend with which 
you do not have on Federal cases, which is investigated locally by Federal 
investigators. 

Mr. Morano. Even if the principal were right, keeping State employees under 
the Hatch Act, the cost is 2 or 3 times as much. 

Mr. Metoy. Oh, indeed. Not only that, but you cannot tell if you run into, 
say, an Unemployment Compensation Bureau Case involving the whole State, 
where you could spend $65,000 on it easily. We cannot do that, so what we 
have to do is hit the high spots. 

Mr. Morano. In other words, Congress is telling you that here is a law you 
have to enforce and on the other hand, they say to you we are not going to give 
you enough money to enforce it. 

Mr. Metoy. That has been true since the act has been passed. 

Mr. Gerety. Some of the State investigations, such as the housing authority 
type of thing that I have seen involves this kind of a situation. You will have 
a man appointed to the housing authority serving the housing authority, and 
then he decides to run in a primary of one of the political parties for election 
to a party office, or he accepts the nomination for some public office, runs in the 
primary for that, and gets the nomination and campaigns for it. Under this 
act, that is a violation. It is a violation if that is his principal employment, 
Then we have other types of cases in States where, and they all originate on 
complaints, incidentally, I think that is one of the difficulties of the thing, the 
enforcement depends on how many complaints are made, not who makes the com- 
plaint. That was a slip of the tongue. It does not matter who makes the 
complaint because ever complaint is investigated as long as the money holds out 
and there is absolute impartiality, in my experience, which has been rather 
short. I have not got a long career. Mr. Meloy is a career employee in the 
Civil Service Commission and I am not. He and I are in opposite political 
parties, I am quite sure. I have never asked him, but I think he is not what I 
am. AmTIcorrect? Weare not in the same party? 

Mr. Metoy. The last time I voted, we were not. 

Mr. Grerety. My point is this, that I do want to say that since I made that 
slip of the tongue, that my experience has been that the staff of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission which is charged with the enforcement enforces it in a very 
impartial way and there is no evidence that I can see of any favoritism in the 
thing. But we do wait until we receive complaints. We investigate com- 
plaints. Now, we will have a complaint, say, from a State or from a profes- 
sional society. I think of a complaint right now from a professional society 
of foresters. They make complaints in a number of State that their forestry 
people were solicited for funds by their superiors in the Department. The in- 
vestigation will undertake—may show that the superiors sent around cards 
saying, “Here is your card for your voluntary contribution to the State central 
committee.” 

The card may further say, “We have put in here the amount of the con- 
tribution that would be appropriate for you to make voluntarily.” There have 
been a number of cases like that in a number of States. 

Mr. ASHMORE. One of you gentleman referred a few moments ago to a case 
involving a State highway department or some language to that effect. I just 
want to ask this: Has this now gone to the point where a person employed by 
the South Carolina or Delaware State Highway Department is considered under 
the Hatch Act, simply because the Federal Government supplies some funds 
to the various road-building programs throughout the country? 

Mr. Metoy. That becomes a difficult question on a highway department be 
cause the Federal Government limits its money primarily to roads in certain ac 
tivities of the State. Investigating a highway department, you have got to de 
termine what part of the State highway department is receiving those funds 
because not all people in the State highway department are involved in the 
Hatch Act. 
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Mr. ASHMORE. But those who are? 

Mr. Metoy. Those projects of the State financed, and the people who work 
on those projects, are subject to it. 

Mr. AsuMoreE. If any part of the financing is from the Federal project? 

Mr. GrERETY. Now, the Federal Government may be supporting only 5 or 10 
or 15 percent of the project. 

Mr. AsHMoRE. The whole thing is being executed and carried out by the 
State? 

Mr. Gerety. Every employee working on that project, even though 80 or 
90 percent of his pay comes from the State, is under the Hatch Act, under the 
clear provision of section 12. 

Mr. ASHMORE. It would appear to be a conglomerated mess. 

Mr. GeretTy. That is one of the things that makes enforcement in State 
eases very difficult because you have to go out and determine the jurisdiction 
on this very technical basis. 

Mr. Morano. If this section were repealed, this repealer became law, would 
$65,000 be enough to enforce the rest of the act? 

Mr. Me toy. I think it would. 

Mr. Gerety. I think we could do a much better job in enforcing the act as ap- 
plied to Federal employees if we had $65,000 entirely for that. 

Mr. Morano. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Does anyone else have any questions? 

Mr. Lestnskr. I would like to say this in all fairness to everyone concerned. 
I have been listening to this very intently, and I made the remark last time 
that I am going to kind of elaborate a little bit. 

It seems in the early thirties, in 1933, when they had the WPA, there were 
a lot of politics involved. We all know that. It was fought vociferously. It 
was attempted to be shown that the Democrats were making up a system for 
paying the rolls of their own politicians to help the party. As I happen to know, 
most of the States are Republican, at least they were, that kind of got involved 
in party politics; so we have to either eliminate the law or make it stronger. 

It is up to us to decide how far we are going to go in this thing. I think 
your presentation was very nice and very helpful in explaining what the cir- 
cumstances are. 

Mr. Downy. I think you are talking about the mention we made at the last 
meeting on this very thing. It is just a question, it appears to me, where the 
Federal Government is taking part in any of these things that it controls, that 
its control follows. If we are going to try to control the whole country from 
Washington, we are going to have to give them enough money to do it with. 

Mr. LesInskI. Although, in all fairness, I think anywhere the Federal Gov- 
ernment spends money, people should not be allowed to participate in politics. 
On the other hand, these borderline cases make it awfully hard to follow 
through on, in the State, and so forth. 

I see no reason why a person working for a State cannot be a delegate under 
the Federal law. Under the Federal law, they are not allowed to now. So 
that will have to be defined definitely. 

Mr. Gerety. There is one of the things that you might want to consider in 
looking at this act. I had this suggestion made by someone who is familiar 
with it, that if you were modifying section 12, instead of repealing it outright, 
you might repeal that part of it which prohibits the State employee from par- 
ticipating in politics, and let the State standard of morals apply as it would 
to every other State employee, but leave in that part of it which prevents peo- 
ple paid by—in whole or in part—Federal funds from directly or indirectly 
eoercing or intimidating anyone to contribute any part of his salary or com- 
pensation to any party or party committee. 

May I, Mr. Chairman, at this point check this suggestion more fully and 
insert it at this point in the record? 

Mr. ASHMORE. That may be done. 

(The suggested language is as follows:) 

Section 12 (a) of the Hatch Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) No officer or employee of any State or local agency whose principal em- 
ployment is in connection with any activity which is financed in whole or in part 
by loans or grants made by the United States or by any Federal agency shall 
(1) use his official authority or influence for the purpose of interfering with an 
election or a nomination for office, or affecting the result thereof, or (2) direetly 
or indirectly coerce, attempt to coerce, command, or advise any other such officer 
or employee to pay, lend, or contribute any part of his salary or compensation or 
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anything else of value to any party, committee, organization, agency, or person 
for political purposes. All such persons shall retain the right to vote as they 
May choose and to express their opinions on all political subjects and candi- 
dates.” 

Section 12 (e) is amended by deleting the words “the first two sentences of” 
so that the subsection will read “The provisions of subsection (a) of thig 
section * * *,” 

Section 18 is amended by deleting the words “or in the second sentence of 
section 12 (a)” so that the section will read in pertinent part as follows: 

“Nothing in the second sentence of section 9 (a) of this Act shall be con- 
strued * * *,” 

Mr. Dowpy. In connection with what I said a while ago, I do not want any 
body to have the impression that I was interested in having imputed to me a 
statement that I am in favor of controlling the whole country, because I am 
strictly against it. 

Mr. AsHMorE. I knew that, but I am glad you got it on the record. 

Mr. LEsINSsKI. Would this probably help to clarify it? Let us assume, for 
instance, that you have on the State highway commission, 1,000 employees and 
that they are all employed by the State and that this is on a Federal highway; 
you have only 1 or 2 men who are directly involved in handling this situ- 
ation. Would it not be only fair and justifiable that the 998 men be allowed to 
receive wages and that the 2 men who are in charge be restricted? In other 
words, those directly in charge would not be allowed to participate? 

Mr. GaretTy. That might complicate the enforcement problems. 

Mr. Me oy. It would be a very difficult job to determine what we mean by 
“in charge.” Enforcement might be difficult. 

Mr. LEsINSKI. What I am trying to put across here is the fact that the fel- 
low, usually a fellow in a position of jurisdiction, will have more say-so than a 
common iabdorer, let’s say. 

Mr. Gerety. I gave the illustration of the housing authority where the man 
in charge is a nonpaid member. It was decided by the courts to be exempt. The 
statute only applies to the fellow who is working for him who is in a position 
where he has to do what the boss says. 

Mr. LestnskI. On the other hand, you had mentioned the fact that the com- 
plaint against a whole State, of the employees of a certain section of that 
State—— 

Mr. Grerety. Whole department. That would be the second kind of case I just 
referred to where the superiors are telling them, “Here is the amount you are 
expected to contribute.” 

Mr. Lestnskr. In that case, the superiors 

Mr. Gerety. It would seem to me that they are more culpable, if there is any 
wrong at all, they are more culpable than the person who works under them, who 
works somewhat under his directions, and is required to take orders from the 
superior but there again the superior is an elected official of the State. He is 
exempt. Precisely by your language. 

Mr. LEestnskK:. One more question. Does the Federal Housing Commission 
have any jurisdiction—I know the law—but for clarification, in a local nonpoliti- 
cal election of a mayor and so forth 

Mr. Metoy. Nonpartisan. 

Mr. Dowpy. You said nonpolitical. 

Mr. Lestnsk1i. Nonpartisan. Would you have any jurisdiction in a case like 
that? 

Mr. Metoy. There is a section in the act that prohibits us from having juris 
diction over those elections that involve partisan elections. Those partisan 
elections must be of a party that in the preceding presidential election have had 
electors. In other words, it simmers down to the Democratic or the Republican 
Party, practically speaking. 

Mr. Morano. Suppose that the Democratic Party puts up a slate of 6 members 
for a board of assessment and taxation in a local town on the Democratic ticket 
and the Republicans put up 6 members on the Republican ticket. What kind of 
an election do you call that? 

Mr. Metoy. That is a partisan election. 

Mr. LESINSKI. What we will have to do is have a third party and have all Fed- 
eral employees according to law permitted to go out and campaign for candidates 
from it. 

Mr. Grrety. As a matter of fact, that is right. It was clearly a violation and 
they were working for the Wallace-Progressive Party which had no electors, 80 
it was not a violation. 
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Mr. AsuMore. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Meloy, do you wish to make any additional statement? 

Mr. Metoy. I think there is only one thing we should clarify here and that is 
that these two decisions that have come down involving housing authorities also 
spread to many other State institutions. For instance, your State highways, 
your State highways are usually run by a board appointed by the governor. Those 
people are likewise part time. Also, in your social-security work, take the 
pureau of unemployment compensation of which the Government bears all of 
the cost by giving it to the State. It is usually under a board composed of citi- 
zens who are part time, too, bureau of unemployment compensation. 

Mr. ASHMORE. How about the school-lunch program, say the dietitian? 

Mr. MELoy. Most of your school board members are the same way. 

Mr. GerRETy. They are exempt under section 20. Teachers can politic all they 
want to. 

Mr. AsHMoRE. The dietitian is not a teacher. 

Mr. Morano. They apparently do. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Yes; apparently so. Not for either. 

Mr. Metoy. I think that is the only point I want to clarify; that the court 
decision has a wide effect upon the application of section 12 of the act because 
so many State activities being under the direction of a board composed of a 
part-time person or people 

Mr. GrereETY. I would like to add that the effect of that decision which I referred 
to would be this, that in many instances the superior who might direct the 
activity which is the violation will be exempt but the inferior officers who are 
full-time employees and taking that direction from the exempt people will be 
subject to the penalties of the act for doing what their superiors told them. 

Mr. Morano. If this repealer is passed, the superior is exempt? 

Mr. Grerety. Because I would like to repeat a suggestion that I made while 
you were answering the phone; I know Mr. Morano’s long-time interest in this 
subject. I said that this has been suggested to me by someone who was familiar 
with the act. As an alternative, it seemed to some people desirable to do some 
of what you suggested, but not all. 

Mr. Asumore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ASHMORE. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Beamer, do you wish to add to the statement you made previously? 





STATEMENT OF Hon, JOHN V. BEAMER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CoNnGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, all of us owe a vote of thanks to the two gentle- 
men from the Civil Service Commission. As attorneys, they have spoken very 
well and very favorably. 

I have just a very few comments to make because I do not want to take up 
too much of the time of the committee. You have been very diligent. Several 
questions were raised during the previous testimony. 

I wondered whether or not the committee would like to have a table which 
reflects the political activities reported processed by the Commission’s enact- 
ment of the Hatch Act. I referred to it briefly in previous testimony. 

I think it is rather startling to note the large number, the thousands of cases 
that have been reported: It does not describe the cases but if the committee 
would like to have it, I would like to submit it. It lists not only the State but 
the Federal violations. 

Mr. ASHMORE. We will be glad to have it. 
(The document referred to is as follows :) 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 


Washington, D. C., February 28, 1955. 
To: Hon. John V. Beamer. 


Attention : Mr. Williams. 

From : American Law Division. 

Subject: Violations of the Hatch Act: Number of suspensions or removals of 
Federal and State or local employees had pursuant to action of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Contrary to the general impression of many people the Hatch Act neither relates 
Solely to Federal employees and certain State and local employees paid in part 
by Federal funds nor is its jurisdiction or administration vested solely in the 
Civil Service Commission. The Commission is concerned chiefly with certain 
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sections of the act, e. g., sections 9, 9A, 12, 15, 16, 18, 19, and 21. These sections, 
relating to political activity by employees covered by the act, appear in title § 
of the United States Code as sections 118i through 118n. The remaining gee. 
tions of the Hatch Act appear in the Criminal Code, title 18, United States Code, 
as sections 594 (sec. 1 of the Hatch Act), 595 (sec. 2) 600 (sec. 3), 601 (sec. 4), 
604 (sec. 5), 605 (sec. 6), 598 (sec. 7, 608 (sec. 13), and 609 (sec. 20). These 
criminal provisions are enforced by the Justice Department and concern the Con- 
mission only when Federal employees within the jurisdiction of the Commission 
are concerned. 

The following table reflects political activities reported processed by the Com. 
mission since enactment of the Hatch Act (see report of United States Civil 
Service Commission, June 30, 1954) : 


Political activities 
STATE AND LOCAL EMPLOYEES 
(Cumulative July 19, 1940,* through June 30, 1954) 


Complaints received 


Cases disposed of : 
Closed without investigation 
Closed without action after investigation 
Letter of charges authorized but dismissed 
Dismissed before hearing 
Removals ordered 
No violations established 
Violations found not to warrant removal 
Jurisdiction not established 


Total cases disposed of 


Cases remaining: 
Complaints under consideration 
Investigations in progre 
Investigations completed, but conclusion not reached as to subsequent 
action 


Total cases on hand 
2 Date of enactment of sec, 12 (a) of the Hatch Act. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
(Cumulative Aug. 2, 1939,’ through June 
Complaints received 


Cases disposed of : 
Closed without complete investigation 
No violations established 
Removals ordered 
Other penalties ordered (suspensions, debarment, reprimand) 
Reopened under Public Law 732 


ee TU GR OS ne ee oe a ee 2, 239 
Cases remaining : 


Complaints under consideration (conclusion not reached as to au- 
thorizing investigation) 
Investigations in prog 
Investigations completed, but conclusion not reached as to subsequent 
action 


SAMUEL H. STILL, 
American Law Division. 
2 Date of enactment of sec. 9 (a) of the Hatch Act. 
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Mr. Beamer. That was one of the questions asked of Mr, Garety in his sug- 
gestions and statements. The question was asked, I believe, by Mr. Moan 
in regard to deletion of section 12 or provision regarding pees harcrd oe wr 
Frankly, IT am going to base my statement not only on personal conviction but 
I believe on the convictions that have been expressed by Attorneys G neral in 
their letters which I submitted previously with one exception. Phey all thought, 
if they expressed an opinion—lI think that most of them expressed opinions— 
they all felt that it should be left in the jurisdiction of the States. Phat is, 
the regulation of political activities of the State should be left to the juris- 
diction of the States. : 

I have letters also from governors, not as many frankly, as some of them 
have been very emphatic about it. That is the thing I wanted to mention. So, 
frankly, answering Mr. Morano’s question, I feel that if we are going to do 
the job, we should do the same thing to all State employees that has already 
been done to teachers and several other groups exempt from it. 

I would like to mention one other thing very briefly, if I may. I have re- 
ceived quite a large number of letters from Members of the House who are con- 
scious of the bill. I have had nothing but complete support from the Members. 
The House expressed themselves, and the leaders on both sides. I believe that 
bears out another point that has been, I think, nonpartisan or bipartisan at 
least, because it is falling equally upon both Members. I am a Republicau 
and I know that members, both Members of the House and in the committee, 
have expressed support for it. 

If time permitted, I would be glad to submit the transcript of all these cases. 
I referrel to them briefly the last time. Some of 


them were very, very light 
and some of them were very amusing. 


The question that Mr. Garety raised, what 
is the principal employment that was involved in these cases—many of them 
were Public Housing Authority. Some of these people served without any pay at 
all. One man received as much as $160 per year. Still, it was not his principal 
employment. 

Anotl er case was of a man who was retired buf 
time ard service to his community, to his Government. He also en 


} ei igaged in 
political activities 


lling tO eontri ute 


Now, are those people going to he deprived of their right of franchise, 
their right to serve in the party of their choice? I would like to refer just 
briefly to a letter received from Mr. Ben T. Huiet, commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Labor of Georgia. It refers to the fact that many, many cases here 
indicate that the grants to the State or Territory, for example, under the Social 
Security Act, become funds of the State or Territory. That 
decision. 


or 


is a certain court 


Iam not an attorney but he gives quite a list of cases indicating that the 
precedent has been set that a fund has been given to a State by the Federal 
Government and it then is the sole possession of that State and the Federal 
Government per se should not have any authority over the distribution or the 
administration of that fund. In other words, it is coming back to what one of 
the members of your committee briefly said, that he did not want to see the 
big arm of the Federal Government controlling all the activities of the State. 

In other words, he says, any expenditure of such funds for the purpose for 
which granted to the Territory of Alaska is subject to regulations and laws 
applicable to the expenditures of the Territorial funds rather than Federal law. 

There are several cases. 

Another case to which he referred which bears unon this basie point, and 
that is the basis upon which I feel the people of Indiana, the people of Okla- 
homa, or the people of any other State in the Union are mal 
Here is an interesting case which I will 


king this expression. 
mention very, very briefly. The 
case is the United Public Workers of America CIO against Mitchell. That 
was Mr. Justice Black who filed the dissenting opinion. 1 think® it is very 
important that we point to fact that he says that if this principle is followed, 
and people are not going to be permitted to be employed or engaged in political 
activity, then we are going to remove the right of franchise and the right of 
Political expression from approximately 3 million people; that is rether im- 
portant. I wonder if we can feel that this is carrying it a bit too far 

Another point there is nothing about Federal or State employees as a class 


Which justifies depriving them from participation in publie affairs. They, 
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like other ciitzens, pay taxes and serve their country in peace and in war ang 
so On. 

The point I am trying to make is the fact that it seems that anybody who 
is employed by the State government or the county government or the munici- 
pal government certainly is entitled to work in the party of his choice. That 
is probably the chief convention of this particular legislation. 

It was recognized, as I think I pointed out previously, in the fact that gey- 
eral exemptions already have been made by previous Congresses. I know yoy 
have a heavy schedule and have other witnesses this morning so I will con. 
clude and I want to thank the committee for listening to this and I will be 
glad to submit any other information that you would like to have for the 
record. 

Mr. ASHMORE. We are delighted to have you and to have the thorough study 
you have made, and the results of your hard work on this problem, Mr. Beamer, 

Did you turn in the letters from the attorneys general last time? 

Mr. BEAMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ASHMORE, Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. LAURENCE CURTIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Curtis. May I distribute to the members of the committee—I appear 
before you on House Concurrent Resolution 94—copies of this bill. A predecessor 
resolution was favorably acted on by this committee last year and was favorably 
acted on by the House and went over to the Senate too late for Senate action, 

I hand you this committee’s report on the predecessor bill of last year. 

The purpose, Mr. Chairman, of this bill is to find some solution to the problem 
of disfranchisement which results when a person moves from one State to 
another a few months before a national election. He has not yet qualified in 
the State of his new residence and in many cases he cannot vote for even Presi- 
dent or Vice President, and, of course, his vote—the right to vote for those 
officers—is an interest of what State he happens to reside in. There is a real 
disfranchisement which takes place under such conditions. 

Beyond that, there is an incentive to evasion. One of the persons most inter- 
ested in this bill is the president of the Municipal Clerks’ Association, who hap- 
pens to be a constituent of mine, Mr. Arthur J. Shinners, of Brookline, Mass, 
He points out that he has to deal with these problems personally every year, or 
every few years, and he points out that if a person, say, moves from Massachu- 
setts to New Hampshire a few months before a national election and applies to 
him for an absentee ballot and is not entirely honest about his intention to really 
leave Massachusetts and remain in New Hampshire he will be given, as a matter 
of course, an absentee ballot. If he is more honest and states that his intention 
was to leave the State permanently, he is denied a ballot and cannot vote. 

Now, last year the Municipal Clerks’ Association wanted to find some remedy 
for this disfranchisement, and, with the help of this committee, and I being a 
representative of Mr. Shinners, who happens to be present with me, we worked 
up a form to try to pass definite Federal legislation allowing votes, at least for 
Federal offices, under such conditions, modeled somewhat on the soldiers’ ballot, 
in use during World War II. That was found to be cumbersome and undesirable, 
so it came down to just this simple resolution which the Municipal Clerks’ Asso 
ciation believes will call attention to this problem and may lead to the finding 
of some solution. 

The resolution merely suggests that the States consider this and by mutual 
agreement between themselves find some way of remedying this disfranchisement. 

Mr. AsHMorE. If I may interrupt, Mr. Curtis, this resolution just recommends 
that the States take appropriate action, the various individual States. We are 
not trying to pass legislation to force them to do it. We could not do that, I be 
lieve, as we decided last time. The committee last time recommended that the 
Congress go on record as recommending to the various States 

Mr. Curtis. It is a very slight step in the right direction but still a thought 
to be important. This committee had favorable reports last year from the De 
partment of Justice on this same measure. The form of this bill was worked up 
by this very committee with great care and I hope very much that the commit- 
tee may again this year feel that its work of last year is worth pushing o 
further. 

Mr. AsuMorE. Gentlemen of the committee, may I state that I have a copy of 
the testimony that this gentleman, Shinners, gave me. If you all have not had 
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the advantage of reading it, I would like to offer it to you and you can read it 
at your leisure. 

Mr. Dowpy. I would like to ask a question about the wording of the bill. I 
have read the report. Does it apply only to the electors for President and Vice 
President? 

Mr. Curtis. The bill reads that they shall consider the problem in general 
without indicating any solution. The several States consider appropriate legis- 
lation to enable a person to vote when such person would be eligible to vote but 
for the fact that he has moved. One of the solutions would undoubtedly be 
for them to get together and agree that the person shall have an absentee ballot 
from the State which he left until he has qualified in the new State or some such 
provision as that. If it is an absentee ballot, it would probably include all the 
offices on the ballot. 

Mr. Downy. The State he left? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Downy. As a practical matter, that would usually happen now because a 
person just asks for an absentee ballot and gets it in my State because he has 
paid the poll tax on the first part of January and he is on the list of poll-tax 
payers and if you write in for an absentee poll-tax ballot, they would find him 
on the books and if he had paid, if he knew he was going to leave, and didn’t 
pay that poll tax, he would not be entitled to vote anywhere. 

Mr. Curtis. If that understanding could be general, it is your solution. 

Mr. Dowpy. I was hesitant, from reading this. It looked like it was going to 
permit a vote in the new State for President and Vice President which would 
probably be all right, because there would not be enough switching, likely. If 
we had the United States under the direct vote for President, that would not 
make any difference because a person anywhere in the United States ought to 
be able to vote for him, but I do not suppose there would be enough voters to 
move from one State to another to change the result in any particular State. 

Mr. Curtis. That would be very cumbersome and require the printing of a 
special ballot. I doubt very much that would be attempted. 

Mr. Dowpy. I realize that would be true. 

Mr. LesInskI. I have come across this problem back home where the people 
have moved for a few years back before the presidential election, and they were 
in the very position you are talking about. On the other hand, I know a lot of 
people in the District of Columbia here who have lived here for many years—10, 
15, 20 years, and still vote back in their own districts. 

So this should be clarified. That is, the jurisdiction of the States. 

Mr. ASHMORE. The big problem is that all States do not have the same laws. 
In my State you have to be a resident 2 years. In some States it is only 1 year, 
and in some maybe, as little as 6 months. 

Mr. Dowpy. We have a similar situation that could happen within counties 
within the State. The elector has to live in the State 1 year and in the county 
6 months. Therefore, if a fellow moves from one county to another, he goes back 
to the county he moved from to vote because he paid his poll tax. 

Mr. LesInski. If the law would read that, as has been suggested, that any 
person moving from one State to another, that he shall be allowed to vote in the 
State he had come from until he has established residence in the State he has 
moved to, that would clarify it. 

Mr. AsHMorE. That is what Mr. Curtis has in mind. 

Mr. Curtis. The benefit of this will perhaps call attention, if the States try to 
get together on this, perhaps call attention to some of the States that had a longer 
period which would make that more difficult. 

Mr. Dowpy. I think probably a year’s time. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Two years was mentioned. 

Mr. ASHMoRE. In my State it is 2 years. They won’t change it. At least, they 
have not so far. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Curtis. 
We will take it up as soon as possible. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARIZONA 


Mr. AsHMoreE. Mr. Udall, you have a little different question here. You have 
been waiting around a long time so we certainly want to hear from you. I am 
going to let you give ys an outline of your bill. 
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Mr. UpALL. Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to have an opportunity to appear 
before your committee to testify in support of H. R. 3139. This bill is identicay 
with S. 686, introduced on the Senate side by Senator Hennings. 

I am informed that the Senate Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections hag 
almost completed its hearings on this bill and it is anticipated that after per- 
fecting amendments are adopted it will be considered on the floor of the Senate. 
Therefore, it was encouraging to learn that your subcommittee is starting. sim- 
ilar hearings so that both Houses of Congress will have an opportunity at this 
session to consider the wisdom of rewriting and modernizing our election code. 

To paraphrase a quip Mark Twain once directed at people who discuss the 
weather, it is customary for most of us to talk about how inadequate and obso- 
lete our election laws are, but nobody seems to do anything about it. H. R. 3139 
is, I think, a practical statute which could effectively control election spending 
and insure full disclosure by candidates and their supporters of all expenditures, 

Our Federal Corrupt Practices Act has not been overhauled since 1925, and one 
needs only to mention the changes which have occurred in campaign methods 
and costs in order to make out a case for revising this act. 

Let me say at the outset that I strongly believe the enactment of a new 
election code is a nonpartisan task. Partisan politics should not enter into the 
consideration of this legislation in any way. 30th parties will gain equally 
from any legislation which guarantees open and honest elections; and, more 
important, our country and its public institutions will take on new strength from 
such invigorating new legisiation. This is a time in our history when holders 
of public office need a maximum of public respect, and nothing would better 
Serve this cause and bring new integrity to our political life than laws designed 
to raise the level of responsibility in election campaigns. 

H. R. 3139 does not propose any sweeping changes in our current campaign 
practices. It is designed primarily to close up the loopholes which have brought 
the present law into disrepute and made it meaningless. This law recognizes 
that modern campaigns can be expensive and it requires only that such expend- 
itures be fully reported and be within the liberal new limits set in this law. 

Most of the proposed changes will hardly excite controversy in this com- 
mittee. I dare say there will be little argument that where national officers 
are concerned our election laws should apply to primary elections, for many 
members of this body encounter their chief opposition in party primaries. Cer- 
tainly no one would rise to dispute the contention that present limits imposed 
on campaign expenditures are completely outdated in an age of television and 
high-powered public relations techniques. A third change, strengthening of en- 
forcement provisions, should not stir up serious opposition, as no law is worth 
putting on the books unless it has built-in enforcement machinery. The real 
heart of this bill is section 201, which would close the “special committee” loop- 
hole which has made the old law a joke except for the conscientious candidate. 
This section would broaden the law by requiring all campaign committees to 
report expenses, and would prevent them from operating without written author- 
ization from the candidate himself. 

If this law is enacted without section 201, our Corrupt Practices Act would be 
as meaningless, practically speaking, as it is today. This is the provisions which 
puts teeth in the statute, and without it there would be no purpose in making 
the other changes. Consequently, this morning I want to stress the necessity for 
retaining this section, or a substantial equivalent, in this bill. At first blush 
it might seem that would require too many reports. Some witnesses on the 
Senate side felt that all precincts would have to report in presidential campaign 
years if this bill were passed. In my opinion this is a completely mistaken view 
of the practical operation of this law. It is hardly that complicated. Let us 
take my own State of Arizona as an example; we have 12 rural counties, 2 urban 
counties with cities of over 200,000 population, and a total of 519 precincts. If 
this provision were enacted into law and both political parties in my State con- 
tinued their present practices, the only reports that would have to be made to 
Federal authorities under this bill would be reports by the 14 county com- 
mittees and the 2 State central committees. 

Unless I am mistaken, it is the practice in all except a few of the largest 
cities for party campaign spending to be centered at and controlled by county 
committees. If this is true, I cannot believe that the great merits of this pro- 
vision are outweighed by the inconvenience that would be caused these political 
workers. We would probably find that once reporting techniques were mastered, 
this system would work well and practically all county committees would tend 
to handle contributions and disbursements and precinct workers would have no 
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occasion to file reports. In any event, if this committee should feel that, as 
written, this bill is too stringent, it could be readily amended in order to exclude 
the smaller committees. 

I am convinced, however, that unless most of the restrictive provisions of 
section 201 are enacted, our law will not be strengthened in the least. Surely we 
ean ask our politicians to put up with minor inconveniences in order to bring 
new respect to our electoral process. 

Also, we might be surprised to find that as a result the level of our campaigns 
would be raised by fixing personal responsibility on the candidate himself for the 
activities of his friends and “committees.” Many of the excesses, usually in the 
form of personal attacks engaged in by committees would be eliminated if the 
candidate had to assume clear moral responsibility for such actions. This alone 
would make this legislation worth while if no other good were to result. 

It seems to me that nothing has done more to lower politics and politicians in 
public esteem than our lax election laws with their broad loopholes. These 
laws encourage evasion, under the letter of the law as it now stands, a candi- 
date need not report expenses at all unless his own sense of responsibility com- 
pels it, and it is little wonder that some of our citizens have become cynical 
about public life. 

A revision of our election laws is long overdue. Undoubtedly, the cleansing 
changes provided by the Federal Elections Act of 1955 would dispel the unneces- 
sary suspicion that hovers over politics, and brings new respect to persons 
holding positions of public trust. 

I have a section-by-section analysis to distribute to members of the com- 
mittee. Also, Mr. Samuel H. Still, American Law Division, Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress, prepared an analysis of Senator Hen- 
ning’s bill which is identical with this measure—sort of a section-by-section 
analysis. 

There are two other legal briefs, a survey of the literature on campaign expen- 
ditures and regulations of them and a summary of the law regulating use of 
money in elections also prepared by Mr. Still of the Library of Congress. I do 
not want to burden you down too much but if any of you are interested, I have 
copies for all members of the committee if you would distribute them. I would 
like to make these documents a part of the record. 

(The summary and analysis of H. R. 31389 and other documents are as fol- 
lows :) 














SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF H. R. 3139 





















(Comparison is made throughout to the existing law, the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1925) 
Section 101. Definitions 

This act: (1) “Election” includes primary election and a convention or caucus 
of a political party (also preferential primary). 

Present law : Specifically excludes primary elections from act. 

This act: (2) “Candidate” includes President and Vice President, in addition 
to Representatives and Senators. 

Present law : Excludes President and Vice President. 

This act: (3) “Political committee” includes any committee, association, or 
organization accepting contributions or making expenditures for purpose of 
influencing in any manner whatsoever the election of candidates (as defined 
above) or presidential or vice presidential electors. Includes committees prepar- 
ing or disseminating educational material. 

Present law: Includes only committee which makes expenditures or accepts 
contributions for purpose of influencing or attempting to influence an election 
in two or more States or committee that is a branch of a national organization 
(but excludes State and local committees of political parties). 

Comment: For all practical purposes, the present law affects only the national 
committees of the various parties, the congressional and senatorial campaign 
committees, and committees, such as Citizens for Eisenhower, which operate in 
two or more States. 

Section 201 (a) 


This act: No committee shall accept contribution or make an expenditure on 
behalf of a candidate without his authorization in writing. The authorization 
ust be filed with the Clerk of the House or the Secretary of the Senate. 
98011—57——_8 
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Present law : This is an entirely new provision. 

Comment: This section would prohibit and prevent any group or committee 
from making expenditures on behalf of a candidate without his consent, and wil] 
fix responsibility on the candidate himself for all advertising and publicity 
disseminated on his behalf. 


Section 201 (b), (c), (d) 

Are all administrative sections providing for the form of the reports to be filed, 
and for officers of committees that are to make reports. 

Comments: These sections are essentially the same as in the present Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act. 

STATEMENTS BY TREASURER 

Section 202 

Provides for statements by treasurers of committees; when to be filed, what 
report is to include, ete. This is essentially the same as present requirement of 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

Comment: The main change made is the requirement that each item of expendi- 
tures must be described in sufficient detail to define it. 


STATEMENTS BY OTHERS THAN POLITICAL COMMITTEES 

Section 203 

This act: Every person making expenditure in excess of $100 during a calendar 
year for purposes of influencing an election must file with the Clerk of the House 
or Secretary of the Senate an itemized detailed statement. (This does not 
include contributions to a political committee. ) 

Present law : Amount is $50 and must report only if expense was for the purpose 
of influencing (in 2 or more States) election of candidates. 


STATEMENTS BY CANDIDATES 
Section 204 
This act: Provides for detailed statements, by the candidate, of all his contri- 
butions and expenditures, etc. 
Present law: Substantially the same. 


FILING WITH THE CLERK OF THE UNITED STATES COURT 
Section 205 
This act: Requires filing of statements also with the United States district 
court in the candidate’s district. 
Present law: Does not require this. 


FORMAL REQUIREMENT OF FILING STATEMENTS 
Section 206 
This act: This section sets up the form of the statement which must be veri- 
fied under oath. 
Present law: Only important change is that statements must be preserved for 
10 years instead of 2 years by officer receiving statements. 


DUTIES OF THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE AND SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 


Section 207 
This act: Fixes duty upon those persons to administer act and check into com- 
pliance of candidates with this law. 
Example 1: Ascertain if candidates have filed statements—notify them 
if failed to do so. 
Example 2: Prepare summaries indicating all contributions and expendi- 
tures filed with them. 
Present law: There is no provision of this type in today’s law. 


SUPERVISION OF ADMINISTRATION OF THIS ACT 
Section 208 
This act: The Committee on Rules and Administration of the Senate and the 
Committee on House Administration are given the duty of— 
(1) Studying all reports and summaries and other material necessary in 
order to ascertain whether candidates have filed statements or complied 
with this law; 
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(2) Reporting all violations of this act to the law-enforcing agencies of 


the Government ; 


(3) Taking any action necessary for supervision of this act; and 
(4) Reporting to the Senate and House on their activities under this act. 


Present law: Has no provision of this nature. 


LIMITATION UPON AMOUNT OF EXPENDITURES 


Sections 209 (a) and 303 


Present law 
Limitation on— 


H. R. 3139 





Amount 


Period | 





National Com- Calendar year. 


mittees. 


President and None... 
Vice President. 
United States 


Senator. 


General elec- 
tion. 


$10,000, or sum equal 
to vote cast at last 
election multiplied 
by 3 cents, but not 
in excess of $25,000. 


United States 
Representative. 


$2,500, or votes cast in 
last election times 
3 cents, but not in 
excess of $5,000. 





Period Amount 


Calendar year.__| $12,327,590 (20 cents for 
each vote cast for all 
candidates for Presi- 
dent any 1 of last 3 
elections). 


Primary and ; $12,500 for Representa- 
general elec- tive at Large; $50,000 
tion, but for Senator; votes cast 
maximum in last election for 
may be spent office times 10 cents, 
for each. but not in excess of 
$250,000 ($25,000 for 
Representative a. 
Large). 
| $12,000 or votes cast in 
last election times 10 
cents, but not in excess 
of $25,000. 


PENALTIES 
Section 120 (a) 
Same as present law—not more than $1,000 or up to 1 year or both, or: up to 
$10,000 or up to 2 years for willful violation. 


EXPENSES OF ELECTION CONTESTS 
Section 211 

This act not included in limitation—same as present law. 
Sections 212 and 2138 

This act the same as present—e. g., State laws not affected and partial invalid- 
ity clause. 

REPEALS FEDERAL PRACTICES ACT OF 1925 

Section 214 

Title I1I—Amendments to Criminal Code: Amends Criminal Code (title 18, 


sections 591, 608, 609, 610, 612) to conform with new definitions and limitations 
of this act. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
May 7, 1955. 


ANALYsIs OF 8S, 636, 84TH CoNGRESS, PRO AND CON ARGUMENTS 
(Same as H. R. 3139) 


I. ANALYSIS OF THE PROPOSAL 8. 636 


1. Technical amendments or revisions effected 


This bill would repeal those sections (301-309, 314-319) of the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act of 1925 presently appearing in title 2, United States Code. 
The remaining four sections, 310-313 of that act, were previously repealed in 
1948 and recodified to appear respectively as sections 599, 597, 602, and 610 of the 
‘Criminal Code, title 18. Since this bill, S. 686, would amend section 610 of 
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title 18, it might be said that the only three sections of the original Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act of 1925 not repealed outright or amended by this bill are sections 310, 
811, and 312, currently appearing as sections 599, 597, and 602 of title 18, United 
States Code. 

This bill, 8. 686, by amending sections 608 and 609 of title 18, would actually be 
amending sections 13 and 20 of the Hatch Act, since those two sections of the 
Liatch Act were also repealed in 1948 and recodified in title 18 as sections 608 and 
609. In addition, by amending section 612 of title 18, the bill would be amending 
the Powers Act (58 Stat. 914), enacted in 1944 to require proper identification of 
political circulars, advertisements, etc., published or distributed concerning can- 
didates for elective Federal offices. 


2. What the proposal does 


First, the bill rewrites the Federal laws regulating contributions and expendi- 
tures by candidates, political committees, and individuals so as to extend cover- 
agé of such laws to include primaries and conventions. Preferential presidential 
primaries are also covered. 

Second, the bill regulates candidates for President and Vice President in the 
same manner as it does candidates for Senator and Representative. 

Third, the bill redefines the term “political committee’ as it is presently de- 
fined in both title 2 (sec. 241) and title 18 (sec. 591) of the United States Code 
for purposes of enforcement of the Corrupt Practices Act and the Hatch Act, 
respectively. The new definition of “committee” thus removes the present 
limited scope of ‘authority to regulate political committees by criminal process. 
For instance under present law (2 U. 8. C., sec. 241; 18 U. S. C., sec. 591) the 
only political committees covered are the national committees of the various 
parties and such adjuncts of the national committees as the congressional and 
senatorial campaign committees. Specifically excluded from coverage under 
present law are the various duly organized State and local committees such as 
the Democratic Committee of Texas or the Republican Committee of Maine. 
Such State committees have been held by the State courts to be independent 
bodies, not branches of the national committees, even though they bear the same 
party name as the national committee. Covered by the present law, however, is 
any political committee, such as the Americans for Democratic Action (ADA) 
and Citizens for Eisenhower, operating in 2 or more States or (whether or not 
in more than 1 State) if such committee is a branch or subsidiary of a national 
committee, association or organization accepting contributions or making expen- 
ditures for the purpose of influencing or attempting to influence the election of 
candidates for office of United States Senator, Representative in Congress, or 
elector of President and Vice President. 

The new bill (S. 686) defines “political committee” to include: 

“* * * any committee, association, or organization which accepts contributions 
or makes expenditures for the purpose of influencing or attempting to influence 
in any manner whatsoever the nomination, election of candidates for United 
States Senator, Representative, President, Vice President, Presidential or Vice 
Presidential electors. This is to be interpreted to include a committee, associa- 
tion, or organization, whether political or nonpolitical in character, which in- 
fluences or attempts to influence the result of a convention, primary or elec- 
tion by the preparation and/or dissemination of educational material.” 

Fourth, the bill requires the filing by candidates, political committees, and 
individuals of more detailed reports than presently required. Also provision is 
made for a follow-up by the Clerk of the House and Secretary of the Senate to 
see that reports are filed and filed properly. These same officers are charged 
with the duty of studying all pertinent reports, making them available to the 
publie and making periodic publication of their contents. 

Fifth, new and higher limitations are placed on campaign spending by eandi- 
dates, committees, and individuals. The proposed ceiling compared with present 
law are as follows: 
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Il. I8 REMEDIAL LEGISLATION NECESSARY? (ARGUMENTS PRO AND CON) 


1. Remedial legislation is necessary 


Probably the best authorities on the question whether there is need for 
revision of cur Federal election laws are the various committees of the Con- 
gress, both in the House and Senate, which have over a period of years investi- 
gated, studied and reported on the various corrupt practices in elections. 

It will be remembered that the old Corrupt Practices Acts of 1910 and 1911 
(36 Stat. 822; amended 37 Stat. 25) were held unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court on May 2, 1921, in a split decision of 5 to 4, holding that the acts could not 
apply to a senatorial primary held after adoption of the 17th amendment in 1913 
(Newberry v. U. S. (1921) 256 U. S. 232). Being left without adequate protec- 
tive legislation both Houses of Congress proceeded to establish by resolution 
special campaign committees. These committees functioned in addition to the 
regular elections committees of their respective Houses. Although the Senate 
bas discontinued this practice and relies solely on the Subcommittee on Elections 
of the Committee on Rules and Administration, the House has continued the 
custom of having both a Special Campaign Expenditures Committee to act as 
a watchdog over both the primary and general election, and an Elections Sub- 
committee of the Committee on House Administration. Such committees of the 
Senate and House have functioned either as an aid to their respective bodies in 
deciding contests under express authority of the Constitution making each House 
“the judge of the elections, returns and qualifications of its own members” (art. I, 
sec. 5) or for the purpose of drafting, evaluating and recommending remedial 
election legislation pursuant to the power of Congress to regulate “the times, 
places and manner of holding elections” of its members (art. I, sec. 4; amendment 
XVII). 

The very first congressional elections committee to report following the New- 
berry decision was the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections. The com- 
mittee on September 26, 1921, reported a situation which could only be remedied 
through legislation such as that proposed by S. 636, now under consideration. 
For instance, the committee (S. Rept. 277, 65th Cong.) found evidence of huge 
sums of money, i. e., $195,000 having been spent to promote the candidacy of one 
person for the nomination in the primary as a candidate for the United States 
Senate. There was inadequate legislation to fix responsibility on any individual 
and there was no system of reporting or determining just who was spending 
this money. This primary candidate having been elected in the general election 
was seated on May 19, 1919. 

On January 12, 1922, the Senate adopted a resolution declaring him entitled 
to his seat. However, in seating the Senator, the Senate so amended the resolu- 
tion as to effect a censure of the Senator, who resigned on the 18th of November 
following. The resolution (S. Res. 172, 67th Cong.) as adopted read in part: 

““(3) That whether the amount expended in this primary was $195,000, as was 
fully reported or openly acknowledged, or whether there were some few thousand 
dollars in excess, the amount expended was in either case too large, much larger 
than ought to have been expended.” 

The expenditure of such excessive sums in behalf of a candidate, either with 
or without his knowledge and consent, being contrary to the sound public policy, 
harmful to the honor and dignity of the Senate and dangerous to the perpetuity 
of a free government, such excessive expenditures are hereby condemned and 
disapproved. [Italic supplied.] (See Congressional Record, volume 62, p. 1116; 
Cannon’s Precedents of the House of Representatives, vol. VI, sec. 74, pp. 
100-101.) 

Congress went ahead and passed the Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 (43 Stat. 
1070) leaving the matter of primary spending by congressional candidates up 
to the States with some check also being made by the elections committees of 
the respective Houses of Congress. 

It became quite apparent in the very first congressional primary elections 
held after enactment of this law that it was ineffective to prevent huge sums of 
money being spent to secure a seat in the Senate. In primaries held in 1926 
such huge sums were spent in two States, Illinois and Pennsylvania, that the 
Senate refused to seat the Senator elected from each of these States and voided 
the general elections there. This action of the Senate in voiding the Pennsyl- 
vania election and excluding a person elected by resort to corruption was held to 
be well within the power of the Senate by the Supreme Court in refusing to in- 
terfere with the Senate’s investigation (Barry v. U. 8. ex rel. Cunningham (1929), 
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279 U. S. 597, and see Reed v. The County Commissioners of Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania (1928) 277 U. 8. 376). 

In these two senatorial contests the Senate followed the precedent set in the 
Newberry case and condemned these excessive expenditures (Senate Election 
Cases, 1913-40, pp. 289, 318). 

On April 25, 1928, the Senate Judiciary Committee recommended without 
amendment a bill (S. 4179) to extend the Corrupt Practices Act to primaries and 
conventions. The committee said: 

«“* * * unless the Congress has the power to prohibit fraud, corruption, and 
dishonesty in the primaries it would virtually be denied the power to regulate 
fraud, corruption, and dishonesty in the final election of the Senator. Recent 
primary elections in some of the States make it absolutely necessary that the 
Congress should exercise every power that it has to bring about clean elections. 
Honest elections are the ground rock upon which our institutions are base. We 
must have honest elections” [S. Rept. No. 895, 70th Cong.]. 

On May 29, 1928, the Senate passed, without a rollicall vote, the bill referred 
to above (S. 4179), which incorporated in a general way the principles of the 
present proposal, S. 636. (See Congressional Record, vlo. 69, p. 10589.) 

On January 17, 1929, a Special Senate Committee Investigating Presidential 
Campaign Expenditures recommended enactment of ‘adequate legislation regu- 
lating the conduct of conventions and primary elections for the nomination of 
presidential candidates (8S. Rept. No. 1480, 70th Cong.). 

During the years 1930-31 probably the most far-reaching study ever made by 
an elections committee was made by Senator Nye’s Select Committee on Sena- 
torial Campaign Expenditures. This committee made a thorough investigation 
of the 1930 primaries and general elections and submitted to Congress a bill 
drafted by the country’s leading authorities on election laws. In submitting its 
bill (S. 2316) the committee reported it had found these defects in the 1925 act: 

“1, It makes no attempt to limit or provide publicity for expenditures in 
primary elections. * * * 

“2. It fails to place any effective limitation upon campaign contributions and 
expenditures even in the general election. 

“3. It does not fix responsibility clearly either for improper expenditures or 
for failure to file reports and thus makes effective enforcement extremely 
difficult. 

“4. Its provisions regarding the reporting of contributions and expenditures 
are confusing and provide many opportunities for evasion. 

“5. It fails to provide effective publicity even for the reports filed in accord- 
ance with its provisions. 

“6. It does not reach large numbers of national and local organizations which, 
while not directly supporting particular candidates, frequently exercise a con- 
trolling influence over elections. 

“7. It is ineffective both in controlling and requiring adequate publicity of 
the expenditures made in presidential elections. 

“8. It provides no adequate means either of checking the reports that are 
made or of enforcing the penalties prescribed for its violation’ [S. Rept. No. 
20, 72d Cong. ]}. 

The bill, S. 2316, drafted by the committee and introduced on December 21, 
1931, by its chairman, Senator Nye, was the result of a thorough study of all 
bills dealing with corrupt practices and campaign expenditures that had been 
introduced in the Senate and House of Representatives during the 25 years 
prior to 1931. The bill, S. 2316, thus offered is strikingly similar to the pro- 
posal, S. 636, now being considered. Both bills seek to center the responsibility 
for campaign expenditures and to prohibit unauthorized expenditures. This 
committee of the 72d Congress, in recommending this realistic approach to a 
bad situation explained : 

“It is only through such a plan, it is believed, that it will be possible to 
establish any effective restraint upon political expenditures. Under present 
conditions it is necessary in practice for prosecuting officers to prove that 
the candidate has knowledge of all excessive or improper expenditures made 
in his behalf. This is difficult, if not impossible, in most cases. Under the 
proposed plan, on the other hand, each candidate becomes responsible for the 
activities and expenditures of the persons and committees which he has author- 
ized, but he is relieved of responsibility for the acts of all other persons and 
committees. At the same time all unauthorized persons and committees become 
subject to severe penalties if they attempt to collect campaign contributions or 
influence an election by the expenditure of money. [Id., p. 8; also see Congres- 
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sional Record, vol. 75, pp. 977-984 for text of both report (S. Rept. No. 20) 
and bill (S. 2316) .]” 

It might be stated at this point, that as a result of investigations into the 
presidential election of 1928 by this same Senate committee, a case arose where 
the authority of Congress to regulate expenditures in a presidential campaign 
was challenged. It was contended that the Federal Corrupt Practices Act con- 
travenes section 1 of article II of the Constitution providing for appointment 
of electors by the States. The Supreme Court, however, dispelled all doubt as 
to such congressional authority and in upholding the validity of the aet 
explained : 

“To say that Congress is without power to pass appropriate legislation to 
safeguard such an election from the improper use of money to influence the 
result is to deny to the Nation in a vital particular the power of self-protection. 
[Burroughs v. Cannon (1934) 290 U. S. 534, 545, also see 8S. Rept. No. 24, 72d 
Cong.]” 

Following the overwhelming victory of President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1982 
and the serious attention given by Congress to domestic legislation growing out 
of an economic depression of the time, little consideration was given to amending 
the election laws during a brief span of years. However, as huge sums of money, 
running into the billions, began to be expended by the Federal Government to 
effect a recovery and economic adjustment began to take place, political cor- 
ruption again became apparent. Congressional committees conducted extensive 
hearings on use of Federal funds for political purposes and by 1939 Congress 
had enacted a far-reaching proposal to take the Government out of polities, 
This, of course, was the Hatch Act, more appropriately called an act to prevent 
pernicious political activities (53 Stat. 1147). This act enacted during the 76th 
Congress was designed chiefly to prohibit active participation in polities by 
Federal employees and the use of relief funds for political purposes. 

In 1940, during the 3d session of the same 76th Congress certain provisions 
of the Hatch Act were extended to cover State and local employees paid in part 
from Federal funds. When this amendment was up in the Senate for passage 
(S. 3046) certain important provisions were added and subsequently became law 
as amendments (secs. 13 and 20) to the Hatch Act. (See H. Rept. No. 2376 
(p. 10), 76th Cong.) These two amendments, adding sections 13 and 20, to 
the Hatch Act are important in consideration of the bill, 8S. 636, now under 
discussion because these two provisions of the Hatch Act [and not the Corrupt 
Practices Act as some are inclined to believe] are expressive of what law we 
presently have limiting contributions by individuals ($5,000) and contributions 
and expenditures by committees ($3 million). 

With respect to participation in political campaigns on the part of corpora- 
tions and labor unions, we have had Federal legislation since 1907 prohibiting 
corporations from making money contributions to political campaigns (34 Stat. 
864). Congress in enacting the Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 wrote this same 
prohibition in section 313 of that act (48 Stat. 1074). With the tremendous 
influence exerted on elections by the labor unions which grew stronger and 
more powerful during the war years, Congress quickly subjected them to the 
same prohibitions as imposed on corporations (57 Stat. 167; am. 61 Stat. 159; 
65 Stat. 718). In this connection, under present law it is unlawful for any cor- 
poration whatever, or any labor organization to make a contribution or expendi- 
ture in connection with a primary convention, caucus, or convention at which 
Federal officers (Senators and Representatives) or presidential electors are 
nominated or elected (18 U. 8S. C. 610, being sec. 313, Corrupt Practices Act, 
1925, as amended). 

Various reports have been submitted in both the House and Senate on the 
general subject of tightening the loopholes in the present law governing cam- 
paign expenditures. These reports are almost unanimous in recommending the 
principal objectives contained in the present Senate bill, S. 636. 

Probably the most forceful argument in favor of enactment of S. 636 is the 
relative inability of the Justice Department to successfully prosecute violations 
of the Corrupt Practices Act as it appears in its present form. Many factors 
contribute to this failure to actually prove violations, i. e., to get a conviction, 
even though committees of the Congress may report that violations have beet 
flagrant. 

For instance, since Congress enacted the Tillman bill in 1907 prohibiting corpo- 
rations from making money contributions there has been only one successful 
prosecution under the act (U. 8. v. U. 8S. Brewers’ Ass’n. (1916) 239 Fed. 168). 
That 1907 act was later written into section 313 of the Corrupt Practices Act, 
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1925, and as amended now appears as section 610 of title 18, United States Code, 
and also applies to labor unions. Some indictments were had in Michigan in 
1948 ; defendants pleaded nolo contendere. 

Also, in prosecutions of labor unions the Justice Department has been totally 
unsuccessful because of the ambiguity of the wording of the act as well as doubts 
east on its constitutionality. (See U. 8. v. Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(1948) 355 U. 8S. 106, affirming, 77 F. Supp. 355; U. S. v. Painters Local Union 
No. 481 (1949) 172 Fed. 2d 854, reversing 79 F. Supp. 516; U. S. v. Construction 
and General Laborers Local Union (1951) 101 F. Supp. 869.) 

For failure of individual candidates to file returns and even for failure to 
comply with limitations imposed there has not been a single indictment although 
it is common knowledge that violations have existed as reported by the committees 
of Congress. 

There have been no reported cases involving violations by either individuals 
or political committees. 


B. Remedial legislation is not necessary 


The chief arguments of foes to such a proposal as S. 636 rely chiefly on the 
following : 

1. Interference with State—Further extension of the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act to include primaries, conventions, and caucuses would be unconstitu- 
tional and an encroachment on a State’s right to conduct its own elections free 
from Federal interference. The constitutional arguments in favor of the States 
were fully explained in Newberry v. U. S. (1921) 256 U. S. 232). Given such 
control over elections, the Federal Government through the Civil Rights Division 
of the Justice Department would through the FBI eventually control local State 
elections. 

2. State laws are adequate.—The States already have corrupt practices acts of 
their own and these acts presently limit expenditures by candidates for the United 
States Senate and House. 

3. Congress has no authority to regulate election of presidential electors —Even 
if it is conceded that the Supreme Court in 1941 reversed an earlier 1921 decision 
and as a result, the Congress may regulate primary elections for Senators and 
Representatives, this does not mean that Congress may regulate the nomination 
of presidential electors. (See U.S. v. Classic (1941) 313 U. S. 299 and Newberry 
y. U.S. (1921) 256 U. S. 232.) 

That is, assuming that Congress may enact laws regulating the manner of 
election of Senators and Representatives pursuant to section 4, article I of the 
Constitution, it has no such authority with respect to presidential electors under 
section 1 of article II. What power Congress has with respect to regulating 
election of Senators and Representatives is derived from the underscored portion 
of section 4 of article I: 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the 
Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of chosing Senators.” [Italic supplied.] 

No similar provision appears in the Constitution which would give Congress 
any authority over regulating the nomination or election of presidential electors. 
On the other hand, the Constitution gives the States a free hand with no reserva- 
tions in the selection of their presidential electors. For instance, section 1 of 
article II reads: 

“Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof may direct, 
a number of electors equal to the whole number of Senators or Representatives 
to which the State may be entitled in the Congress * * *,” 

For cases involving presidential electors see In re Green ( (1890) 134 U. S. 
377) ; McPherson v. Blacker ((1892) 146 U. S. 1); Burroughs v. U. 8. ( (1934) 
290 U. S. 584) ; Ex parte Yarbrough ( (1884) 110 U. S. 651 [electors referred tol) ; 
Ray v. Blair ( (1952) 343 U. 8. 214). 

4. Unconstitutional as applied to labor unions.—This proposal, S. 636, would 
clearly by its definition of “political committee” require the political action com- 
mittees of the various labor unions to keep accurate records and report con- 
tributions and expenditures. This would be accomplished by section 102 bringing 
within the provisions of the act all committees, whether political or nonpolitical 
in character, which influence or attempt to influence the result of an election 
(including primary or convention) “by the preparation and/or dissemination of 
educational material.” Moreover, this proposal, S. 636, by section 304 would 
amend former section 313 of the present Corrupt Practices Act (codified as sec. 
610, title 18, United States Code) as follows: 
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“Tt is unlawful for any candidate or political committee to make any contri- 
bution or expenditure in connection with any Federal election from funds received 
directly or indirectly from a Jabor union, corporation, or national bank.” 

This latter prohibition is unconstitutional, and so is the present provision in 
the same section 610 of title 18, United States Code now prohibiting labor unions 
from making political expenditures and contributions. Such a prohibition vio- 
lates amendment I prohibiting Congress from making a law abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press, or the right to peaceably assemble. This provision 
was declared unconstitutional by the United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia in 1948 in U. 8S. v. Congress of Industrial Organizations ( (1948) 
72 F. Supp. 355). Although the Supreme Court reversed the decision of the 
district court, it did so for reasons other than the constitutional issue, declining 
to consider that issue. U.S. v. Congress of Industrial Organizations ( (1948) 
355 U. S. 106). In a separate opinion, four members of the Supreme Court con- 
curred in the result but stated: 

“A statute which, in the claimed interest of free and honest elections, curtails 
the very freedoms that make possible exercise of the franchise by an informed 
and thinking electorate, and does this by indiscriminate blanketing of every 
expenditure made in connection with an election, serving as a prior restraint 
upon expression not in fact forbidden as well as upon what is, cannot be squared 
with the first amendment.” 

This 1949 concurring opinion was adopted by the United States District Court, 
Western District of Missouri, in 1951. U.S. v. Construction and General Laborers 
Local Union ( (1951) 101 Fed. Supp. 869). 

5. Discriminates against labor unions in favor of officers of corporations.—The 
provisions of the proposal, S. 636, seeking to bring the distribution of education 
material by labor unions within the Corrupt Practices Act relating to filing and 
attempting to amend section 610 of title 18 to prohibit use by candidates of funds 
given them by the political action committees of labor unions obviously discrim- 
inate against the individual members of labor unions. For instance, funds now 
used by action committees of the labor organizations are voluntary contributions 
made freely by members without coercion. These funds are separate from union 
funds. 

Use of such funds by these organizations or action committees for distributing 
educational material such as newspapers (U. S. v. Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations ((1948) 72 Fed. Supp. 355, rev. 355, U. S. 106)) and for purchase of 
advertising space in a daily newspaper or radio time (U. 8S. v. Painters Local 

Union No. 481 (1949) 172 Fed. 2d 854) whether in connection with a candidate's 
campaign for election to Federal office does not constitute a violation of the 
Corrupt Practices Act. 

The Corrupt Practices Act might aptly apply to corporations since legislation 
prohibiting corporations from making money contributions has been on the statute 
books since 1907 (34 Stat. 864-865). That legislation was motivated by two 
considerations. First, the necessity for destroying the influence over elections 
which corporations, and especially insurance corporations, exercised over elec- 
tions. In the presidential campaign of 1896 the huge sum of $16 million was 
spent and Charles Evans Hughes rose to fame investigating for the Armstrong 
committee in New York and bringing to light the extent to which insurance 
companies had participated in political activity. President Theodore Roosevelt 
later sent to Congress two messages asking that Congress enact legislation 
prohibiting contributions by corporations “to any political committee or for any 
political purpose.” (See Hearings, House Committee on the Election of Presi- 
dent, 59th Cong., March 12, 1906, pp. 38-39, 53; Cong. Rec. vol. 40, p. 96 and 
vol. 41, p. 22; Tom C. Clark (Asst. Atty. Gen.), Federal Regulation of Election 
Campaign Activities, in 6 Fed. Bar. J. 517 (1944); U. S. v. Congress of Indus 
trial Organizations (1948) 355 U. S. 106, 113.) 

This legislation of 1907 regulating corporations was motivated by two consid- 
erations: 

First, the necessity for destroying the influence over elections which corpora- 
tions exercised through financial contribution. Second, the feeling that corpo 
ration officials have no moral right to use corporation funds for contribution to 
political parties without the consent of the stockholders. U. S. v. Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, supra, 113. 

Whether this 1907 act as applied to “any” corporation including a corporation 
chartered by a State and not doing business in interstate commerce is constitu. 
tional is dubitable. In 1916, a Federal district judge held the 1907 act could 
constitutionally apply to a State corporation but no appeal was taken (U. 8. ¥. 
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U. S. Brewers’ Ass’n (1916) 239 Fed. 2d 163). However, even as applied to 
corporations that act as now amended (sec. 610, title 18, U. S. C.) [now by 
S. 636 sought to be further amended] is probably unconstitutional. (See U. 8. 
y. Congress of Industrial Organizations (1948) 335 U. 8S. 106 at p. 154.) 

Apparently the only basis for arguing the constitutionality of a Federal act 
prohibiting expenditures for political purposes on the part of a State corpora- 
tion or labor union would be that they corrupt national elections and Federal 
officials by excessive expenditures. The Supreme Court has thoroughly re- 
viewed the legislative history of the various acts and amendments creating such 
prohibitions as are presently law and has found no basis for such an argument 
(U. S. v. Congress of Industrial Organizations (1948) 335 U. 8S. 106 at pp. 134— 
142). In fact, the amendment adopted during the 80th Congress was vetoed by 
the President (H. Doc. No. 334, 80th Cong., 1st sess.). The minority of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor in reporting the 1947 amendment as 
to prohibitions on expenditures by corporations and labor unions said: 

“This provision poses a serious policy issue as to the desirability of placing 
this restriction on political liberties in the absence of a clear showing of oppor- 
tunity for corruption. Furthermore, the restriction is one-sided. While it 
includes corporations, along with the labor organizations, it does not include 
officers in either. Thus, in view of the tremendous sums paid to officials of large 
corporations, it would seem that they are able to contribute to an election fund 
as individuals, while officials of labor organizations, because of their moderate 
salaries, would not be able to do so. (H. Rept. No. 245, p. 111, 80th Cong.)” 

6. This proposal, 8S. 6386, would place State and local committees under Federal 
control—Since the proposal redefines the term “political committee” both in 
section 102 and section 301 (the criminal provision) so as to make the act cover 
State or local committees if they happen to support party candidates for Federal 
office, the proposal would place such committees under complete Federal control. 
First, such committees would have to comply with the intricate bookkeeping 
procedure of the Federal law and, secondly, would be required to get permission 
from all Federal party candidates appearing on the State primary or general 
election ballot before such committees could operate. 

7. This proposal fails to reach political activities of foundations.—Although 
it is a general principle of trust law that a trust may not be created to sponsor 
a political idea numerous foundations spend millions of dollars annually en- 
gaging in political activities. (See H. Rept. 2681 and hearing of Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Tax Exempt Foundations and Comparable Organizations, 
House of Representatives, 83d Cong.) Such foundations when engaging 
in political activities may or may not support a particular candidate. Their 
method is usually rather to seek the defeat of a candidate or the candidates of 
a particular party which does not sponsor legislation in accord with the political 
philosophy of the foundation or its directors. 

Under present law, the only regulation seeking to control political activities 
of tax-exempt foundations is found in section 501 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, providing that exemption is lost if any “substantial part of the activities 
of which is carrying on propaganda, or otherwise attempting to influence legis- 
lation, and which does not participate in, or intervene in (including the pub- 
lishing and distribution of statements), any political campaign on behalf of any 
candidate for public office.” 

The Special Committee To Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations and Com- 
parable Organizations in its report (H. Rept. 2681, 88d Cong.) filed December 16, 
1954, commented on this provision as follows: 

“The 1954 Internal Revenue Code added this further condition on tax exemp- 
tions: ‘* * * and which does not participate, or intervene in (including the 
publishing or distribution of statements), any political campaign on behalf of any 
candidate for public office. The interpretation of this addition by the courts 
will be watched with great interest. Among the interesting issues will be this: 
will attacks on a candidate for office be construed as activity ‘on behalf’ of his 
opponent? Again, where a foundation is the substantial owner of a newspaper 
which actively supports candidates, will the foundation have violated this new 
provision? Can a foundation any longer safely hold substantial ownership in 
a nhewspaper? This committee has given little attention to the problems raised 
by the new wording because it came into the law at the very end of its research 
period and because other, less blatant, types of political activity seem far more 
important and more difficult to combat.” 

SAMUEL H. STILL, 
American Law Division. 
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Tue LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
May 7, 1955. 


FEDERAL REGULATION OF THE USE OF MONEY AT ELECTIONS 


The principal Federal laws designed to regulate use of money at elections are 
contained in the following acts: (1) Federal Corrupt Practices Act, (2) the 
Hateh Political Activities Act, (3) an act prohibiting contributions from persons 
or firms negotiating for or performing Government contracts. 


A. LIMITATIONS ON INDIVIDUAL CANDIDATES 


The term “candidate” is defined to mean “an individual whose name is pre- 
sented at an election for election as Senator or Representative in, or Delegate 
to the Congress of the United States, whether or not such person is elected.” 
Limitations on expenditures are applicable to general and special elections, but 
do not apply to primaries or conventions. There is no limitation on amount a 
candidate may receive, but receipts must be reported. The limitation imposed 
by Federal law is subject to any lower limit established by the candidate’s own 
State (secs. 301, 309, Corrupt Practices Act). 


United States Senator 


By Federal law a candidate for Senator may spend a maximum of either $10,000 
or a sum equal to $0.03 multiplied by the total number of votes cast at the last 
general election for the office which he seeks, but in no event in excess of $25,000, 
In either event, if his State imposes a lower limitation, he may not spend more 
than the State-imposed limitation. That is, the Federal Corrupt Practices Act 
adopts any lower State-imposed limitation. The limitation is on expenditures 
and not on contributions or receipts. The limitation applies to the candidate’s 
campaign for election at a general or special election, but does not apply to a 
campaign for nomination at a primary or political party convention. For in- 
stance, no expenditures made prior to the nominating convention or primary need 
be reported by a candidate, and presumably no contributions or receipts for the 
purpose of promoting the candidate’s campaign for nomination at the primary 
or at a convention need be reported. Contributions made prior to the primary 
or convention but spent after the primary or convention in promoting the candi- 
date’s success at the general election must be reported as expenditures. 

United States Representative (including Delegates) 

By Federal law a candidate for Representative in Congress may spend a maxi- 
mum of either $2,500 or a sum equal to $0.03 multiplied by the total number of 
votes cast at the last general election for Representative in the particular dis- 
trict, or from the State at large in case of Representative at large, but in no 
even in excess of $5,000. In either event, if his State imposes a lower limitation, 
he may not spend more than the State-imposed limitation. That is, the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act adopts any lower State-imposed limitation. The limita- 
tion is on expenditures and not on contributions or receipts. The limitation 
applies to the candidate’s campaign for election at a general or special election, 
but does not apply to a campaign for nomination at a primary or political party 
convention. For instance, no expenditures made prior to the nominating conven- 
tion or primary need be reported by a candidate, and presumably no contributions 
or receipts for the purpose of promoting the candidate’s campaign for nomina- 
tion at the primary or at a convention need be reported. Contributions made 
prior to the primary or convention but spent after the primary or convention in 


promoting the candidate’s success at the general election must be reported as 
expenditures. 


B. LIMITATIONS ON POLITICAL COMMITTEES 


The term “political committee” is defined to include “any committee, associa- 
tion, or organization which accepts contributions or makes expenditures for the 
purpose of influencing or attempting to influence the election of candidates (Sen- 
ator, Representative, or Delegate) or presidential and vice presidential electors 
(1) in two or more States, or (2) whether or not in more than one State 
if such committee, association, or organization (other than a duly organized 
State or local committee of a political party) is a branch or subsidiary of a 
national committee, association, or organization” (18 U. 8. C., sec. 591) defining 
“political committee” for the purpose of section 20 of the Hatch Act (18 U. 8. C. 
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609), which fixes the maximum contributions to and expenditures by political 
committees. The same definition of “political committee” is given in section 302 
of the Corrupt Practices Act in defining which committees must file expense 
statements. 

This law is obviously designed to include the national committees of the 
yarious political parties and such adjuncts of the national committees as the 
congressional and senatorial campaign committees. Excluded from coverage 
under the statute are the various duly organized State and local committees. 
But covered by the statute are all branches or subsidiaries of a national com- 
mittee, association, or organization, whether or not the branch or subsidiary 
operates in more than one State. 

The limitation placed on political committees appears in section 20 of the 
Hatch Act (18 U. 8. C., sec. 609), and not in the Corrupt Practices Act as is 
the case of individual candidates. The maximum limitations imposed em- 
brace both expenditures and contributions rather than expenditures only as 
is the case of individual candidates. Further, the period of coverage is the 
entire calendar year rather than the period of the general election campaign 
as in the case of individual candidates. 


Maximum contributions to and expenditures 


No political committee shall receive contributions aggregating more than 
$3 million, or make expenditures aggregating more than $3 million, during 
any calendar year. It is specifically provided that any contributions received 
and any expenditures made on behalf of any political committee with the 
knowledge and consent of the chairman or treasurer of such committee shall 
be deemed to be received or made by such committee (sec. 20, Hatch Act; 18 
U.S. C., sec. 609). 

c. 


LIMITATIONS ON INDIVIDUALS 





Under section 306 of the Corrupt Practices Act every person (other than a 
political committee) who makes an expenditure of $50 or more within the 
calendar year, other than a contribution to a political committee, for the pur- 
pose of influencing in 2 or more States the election of candidates for the 
office of United States Senator or Representative in Congress must file an ex- 
pense statement with the Clerk of the House of Representatives in the same 
manner as required of the treasurer of a political committee. The term “per- 
son” is defined to include an individual, partnership, committee (other than a 
political committee), association, corporation, and any other organization or 
association. 

The limitation placed on the individual is $5,000 and appears as section 13 
of the Hatch Act (18 U. 8S. C. sec. 608). The limitation does not apply to 
contributions made to or by a State or local committee or other State or local 
organization or to similar committees or organizations in the District Df Co- 
lumbia or in any Territory or possession of the United States. Subsection (a) 
of section 608 reads as follows: 

“(a) Whoever, directly or indirectly, makes contributions in an aggregate 
amount in excess of $5,000 during any calendar year, or in connection with 
any campaign for nomination or election, to or on behalf of any candidate 
for an elective Federal office, including the offices of President of the United 
States and presidential and vice presidential electors, or to or on behalf of 
any committee or other organization engaged in furthering, advancing, or advo- 

ating the nomination or election of any candidate for any such office or the 
success of any national political party, shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 5 years, or both.” 


D. 





LIMITATIONS ON CORPORATIONS AND LABOR UNIONS 


Under section 313 of the Corrupt Practices Act (18 U. 8S. C., sec. 610), it is 
unlawful for any corporation whatever, or any labor organization, to make a 
contribution or expenditure in connection with any election at which presi- 
dential and vice presidential electors or a Senator or Representative (includ- 
ing Delegate) in Congress are to be voted for, or in connection with any 
primary election or political convention or caucus held to select candidates for 
any of the foregoing offices. Also under section 313 it is unlawful for any 
candidate for any political office, or for any political committee, or other person 
to accept or receive any such prohibited contribution. Further, under section 
313 it is unlawful for any national bank, or any corporation organized by au- 
thority of any law of Congress, to make a contribution or expenditure in con- 
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nection with any election to any political office, or in connection with any 
primary election or political convention or caucus held to select candidates 
for any political office. 


Contribution defined 


The term “contribution” is defined to include a gift, subscription, loan, ad- 
vance, or deposit of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, 
promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a con- 
tribution (sec. 302 (d), Corrupt Practices Act; 2 U. 8. C., sec. 241). 
Expenditure defined 

The term “expenditure” includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, de- 
posit, or gift, of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, 
or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure. 

Section 313 of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act has been construed in U. S. y. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations ( (1947), 77 Fed. Supp. 355, affirmed 335 
U. S. 106) not to prohibit the “publication, by corporation and unions in the 
regular course of conducting their affairs, of periodicals advising their mem- 
bers, stockholders, or customers of danger or advantage to their interests from 
the adoption of measures or the election to office of men espousing such meas- 
ures.” This case involved a special election for Representatives in Congress 
in the Third Congressional District of Maryland on July 15, 1947. Philip Mur- 
ray, the president of CIO had written an editorial favoring one of the candi- 
dates and opposing the other, and caused it to be published in the CIO News 
which was circulated in the Third Congressional District. In the Painters 
Local Union case, involving union expenditures in Connecticut, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, ruled on February 8, 1949, 
in construing section 313 of the Federal Act, that the expenditure by a small 
labor organiaztion of $111.14 to pay cost of political advertisement in daily 
newspaper of general circulation and of $32.50 to pay cost of political broadcast 
over commercial radio station advocating rejection of a candidate for Re 
publican nomination for President and his defeat in presidential election of 
1948, if nominated, and rejection of six incumbent Congressmen as candidates 
for relection and their defeat in 1948 congressional election, if nominated, did 
not violate the Federal Corrupt Practices Act (U. S. v. Painters Local Union 
No. 481 ( (1949), 172 Fed. 2d 854, reversing 79 Fed. Supp. 516). 

Section 313 of the Corrupt Practices Act, as amended, was repealed by Pub- 
lic Law 772, June 25, 1948, but was reenacted without change and codified 
into positive law as section 610 of title 18 of the United States Code entitled 
“Crimes and Criminal Procedure.” (See 80th Cong., 2d sess., S. Rept. 1620 on 
H. R. 3190.) This section passed February 28, 1925, as section 313 of title ILI 
of “An Act reclassifying the salaries of the postal service, etc.” (43 Stat. 
1053, 1970-1074; ch. 368, sec. 313 [H. R. 11444]; Public Law No. 506). The 
War Labor Disputes Act, known also as the Smith-Connally Antistrike Act, 
made the original section applicable to contributions by labor organizations 
and added the last sentence (57 Stat. 167, June 25, 1943; ch. 144, sec. 9 [S. 796], 
Public Law No. 89, being USC, title 50, app. sec. 1509). That amendment was tem- 
porary, however, and expired at the end of 6 months following the termination 
of hostilities of World War II which was proclaimed at 12 o’clock noon of 
December 31, 1946, by proclamation No. 2714. The section was further amended 
and made permanent legislation in the form given now in the text by the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947. This act extends the prohibition against 
contributions, both in the case of corporations and labor unions, to include 
expenditures as well as contributions, and includes primary elections and po- 
litical conventions within the prohibitions (61 Stat. 159, June 23, 1947; ch. 120, 
title III, sec. 304 ((H. R. 3020), Public Law No. 101). For views of the United 
States Attorney General (Francis Biddle, 1944) on just what constitutes a labor 
union see Department of Justice releases, April 7, 1944 (letter to Congressman 
Howard W. Smith) and September 25, 1944 (letter to United States Senator 
E. M. Moore). 

E. STATEMENTS REQUIRED 


1. Individual candidates 


Candidates for office of United States Senator or Representative in Congress 
(including Delegate) must file statements of expenditures not less than 10 
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nor more than 15 days before and again within 30 days after the general or a 
special election. Candidates for office of Senator file with the Secretary of the 
Senate and candidates for Representative file with the Clerk of the House. No 
expenditures made prior to the nominating convention or primary need be re- 
ported by a candidate; and presumably no contributions or receipts for the pur- 
pose of promoting the candidate’s campaign for nomination at the primary or at 
a convention need be reported. Contributions made prior to the primary or con- 
yention but spent after the primary or convention in promoting the candidate’s 
success at the general election must be reported as expenditures. 

Statements must be verified by oath or affirmation and must meet the follow- 
ing requirements (secs. 307-308, Corrupt Practices Act, 2 U. 8. C., secs. 246-247) : 

“(1) Acorrect and itemized account of each contribution received by him or by 
any person for him with his knowledge or consent, from any source, in aid or 
support of his candidacy for election, or for the purpose of influencing the result 
of the election, together with the name of the person who has made such con- 
tribution ; 

“(2) A correct and itemized account of each expenditure made my him or by any 
person for him with his knowledge or consent, in aid or support of his candidacy 
for election, or for the purpose of influencing the result of the election, together 
with the name of the person to whom such expenditure was made; except that 
only the total sum of expenditures for items specified in subdivision (c) of section 
809 need be stated ; 

“(3) A statement of every promise or pledge made by him or by any person 
for him with his consent, prior to the closing of the polls on the day of the election, 
relative to the appointment or recommendation for appointment of any person 
to any public or private position or employment for the purpose of procuring 
support in his candidacy, and the name, address, and occupation of every person 
to whom any such promise or pledge has been made, together with the description 
of any such position. If no such promise or pledge has been made, that fact shall 
be specifically stated. 

“(b) The statements required to be filed by subdivision (a) shall be cumula- 
tive, but where there has been no change in an item reported in a previous state- 
ment only the amount need be carried forward. 

“(c) Every candidate shall enclose with his first statement a report, based upon 
the records of the proper State official, stating the total number of votes cast 
for all candidates for the office which the candidate seeks, at the general election 
next preceding the election at which he is a candidate.” 

The fact that the statute does not require statements in connection with a 
primary does not preclude the appropriate elections committees of the Senate 
and House from exacting primary statements of candidates. During certain 
Congresses such statements have been required of candidates concerning expendi- 
tures at the primary. 


2. Political committees 


The limitation placed on contributions ($3 million) to and expenditures ($3 
million) by a political committee embraces the entire calendar year (sec. 20, Hatch 
Act; 18 U. S. C., see. 609). The treasurer of a political committee is required to 
file a statement with the Clerk of the House between the 1st and 10th days of 
March, June, and September, in each year, and also between the 10th and 15th 
days, and on the 5th day, next preceding the date on which a general election is 
to be held, at which candidates are to be elected in two or more States, and also 
on the Ist day of January (sec. 305, Corrupt Practices Act; 2 U. S. C., see. 244). 

Statements must be vertified by oath or affirmation and must meet the follow- 
ing requirements (secs. 305, 308, Corrupt Practives Act; 2 U.S. C., secs. 244, 247) : 

“(1) The name and address of each person who has made a contribution to 
or for such committee in one or more items of the aggregate amount or value, 
within the calendar year, of $100 or more, together with the amount and date of 
such contribution ; 

“(2) The total sum of the contributions made to or for such committee during 
the calendar year and not stated under paragraph (1) ; 

“(3) The total sum of all contributions made to or for such committee during 
the calendar year; 

“(4) The name and address of each person to whom an expenditure in one 
or more items of the aggregate amount or value, within the calendar year, of $10 
or more has been made by or on behalf of such committee, and the amount, date, 
and purpose of such expenditure ; 
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“(5) The total sum of all expenditures made by or on behalf of such com- 
mittee during the calendar year and not stated under paragraph (4) ; 

“(6) The total sum of expenditures made by or on behalf of such committee 
during the calendar year. 

“(b) The statements required to be filed by subdivision (a) shall be cumu- 
lative during the calendar year to which they relate, but where there has been 
no change in an item reported in a previous statement only the amount need 
be carried forward. 

“(c) The statement filed on the 1st day of January shall cover the preceding 
calendar year.” 


8. Individuals 


Every person (other than a political committee) who makes an expenditure 
in 1 or more items, other than by contribution to a political committee, ag- 
gregating $50 or more within a calendar year for the purpose of influencing in 
2 or more States the election of candidates, shall file with the Clerk an 
itemized detailed statement of such expenditure in the same manner as re 
quired of the treasurer of a political committee (sec. 306, Corrupt Practices 
Act; 2 U.S. C., sec. 245). 


F. CONTRIBUTIONS BY FIRMS OR INDIVIDUALS CONTRACTING WITH THE UNITED STATES 


“Whoever, entering into any contract with the United States or any depart- 
ment or agency thereof, either for the rendition of personal services or fur- 
nishing any material, supplies, or equipment to the United States or any de 
partment or agency thereof, or selling any land or building to the United States 
or any department or agency thereof, if payment for the performance of such 
contract or payment for such material, supplies, equipment, land, or building is 
to be made in whole or in part from funds appropriated by the Congress, dur- 
ing the period of negotiation for, or performance under such contract or furnish- 
ing of material, supplies, equipment, land, or buildings, directly or indirectly 
makes any contribution of money or any vther thing of value, or promises ex- 
pressly or impliedly to make any such contribution, to any political party, com- 
mittee, or candidate for public office or to any person for any political purpose 
or use; or 

“Whoever knowingly solicits any such contribution from any such person or 
firm for any such purpose during any such period— 

“Shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 5 years, 
or both” (18 U. 8. C., sec. 611). 


G. MISCELLANEOUS 


The following activities are also regulated or prohibited: Troops at polls (18 
U.S. C., sec. 592) ; interference with elections by Armed Forces (18 U. 8. C., sec. 
593) ; intimidation of voters (18 U. S. C., sec. 594) ; interference by administra- 
tive employees of Federal, State, or Territorial Governments (18 U. 8S. C., see. 
595) ; polling members of the Armed Forces (18 U. 8S. C., sec. 596) ; expenditures 
to influence voting (18 U. 8. C., sec. 597) ; coercion by means of relief appropri- 
ations (18 U. 8. C., sec. 598) ; promise of appointment by candidate (2 U. S. C., 
sec. 246; 18 U. S. C., see. 600) ; deprivation of employment or other benfit for 
political activity (18 U. S. C., sec. 601); solicitation of political contributions 
(18 U.S. C., see. 602); place of solicitation (18 U. S. C., sec. 603) ; solicitation 
from persons on relief (18 U. 8S. C., sec. 604) ; disclosure of names of persons on 
relief (18 U. 8S. C., sec. 605) ; intimidation to secure political contributions (18 
U. S. C., sec. 606) ; making of political contributions by a Federal employee to a 
United States Senator or Representative in Congress or to any other Federal 
officer or employee (18 U. S. C., sec. 607) ; purchase of goods, commodities, or 
advertising the proceeds of which goes directly or indirectly to any candidate 
(18 U. 8S. C., sec. 608 (b)); publication or distribution of political statement 
(18 U. S. C., sec. 612); right to vote (constitutional amendment XIV); denial 
of right to vote on account of race or color or previous condition of servitude 
(constitutional amendment XV; 8 U. S. C., secs. 31, 54; 28 U. S. C. Supp., see. 
1344) ; damages to personal property in enforcing right of citizens to vote, 
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jurisdiction (28 U. 8S. C., see. 1857) ; equal time to candidates on radio (47 
U. 8. C., sec. 315) ; right of women to vote (constitutional amendment XIX). 


SAMUEL H. STIx1, 
American Law Division. 

Mr. UpaLu. At the hearings on the Senate side, the chairmen of both of the 
major political parties who would be primarily concerned, Mr. Butler and Mr. 
Hall, they endorse the major features of the bill. I think there were some 
changes they suggested. There was considerable controversy, or apparently, the 
most controversial point is the matter of requiring so much reporting. I do not 
feel that the provisions in this bill are necessarily the wisest thing and, if this 
committee wants to cut down on reporting required, I think there are places 
where that could be done. I think, also, that limitations can be made. 

There is also a $100 limitation; that any person who makes a contribution 
of over $100 is required to make a report and, if we applied a $100 limitation 
on committees with regard to reporting, that would eliminate the necessity, 
probably, of most precinct committees that spend money reporting and would 
make the law much more readily workable because, admittedly, if we have too 
much reporting, the law is going to be unworkable. I think the committee will 
want to study that aspect of it particularly. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Under present law, the person who makes a contribution, the 
contributor, he does not have to report to anybody now, does he? 

Mr. UpALL. The individual contributor does not. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Whom would he have to report to now, under your amendment? 

Mr. UpaLu. The reporting provision is the same as it is now. In other words, 
the reports are made to the Clerk of the House. Also, we would require, in 
order to make information available in a person’s home district—and this is 
something new—that these reports be filed with the clerk of the Federal district 
court, so that a newspaper reporter in a local paper can go and get the data 
there. 

Mr. Dowpy. What if two Federal courts are in your district? 

Mr. UpALL. It would not be required. If you are lucky enough to have no 
Federal district court, you would not be bothered. 

Mr. Dowpy. Neither one is in my district, but two of them lap into my dis- 
trict. 

Mr. LestInskI. It is very ambiguous. There is no sense to it. We have to 
make out 2 reports, 1 of them 10 days before election. Certainly, we do not 
know what we will have up to then, and the final report after election is the one 
that should be put through, because this report 10 days before election is ex- 
tremely hard to fill out, very difficult, because we have no actual knowledge of 
what is going to come or where it is going to be spent. 

Mr. UpaLu. The necessity for a report 2 or 3 weeks before election time is to 
give the electorate some sort of knowledge as to the amount of money that is 
being spent. That is one of the chief purposes of the act. The other, if the 
man is exceeding the limits, or is throwing a lot of money around, and the 
public does not find out about it until after election, we have lost part of what we 
are trying to accomplish. 

Mr. LesinskI. For myself, it is very difficult to fill that form out. I always 
have, personally, as a matter of fact, but it has been extremely hard for me to 
make the report out because I usually spend my own money up to that point. 

Mr. Upav. This is going to require us to take a few more pains. It is going 
to make the candidates themselves, or the treasurer of your campaign com- 
mittee, or whoever it is, to be more diligent. The thought is that the increased 
respect for ourselves and for our politics would be worth it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. AsHMorE. Any questions? 

Mr. Byrp. I want to compliment Mr. Udall on the objective that he is seeking. 
Of course, I do not understand the bill, as I might later after reading it carefully 
and studying these different memorandums that he has given us, but it seems 
to me that, while his objective is very commendable, he is going to saddle upon 
the candidate such an onerous responsibility that it would even discourage some 
people from running for Congress. 

If I may go off the record, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. AsHMoreE. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. AsHmMorgE. Thank you, Mr. Byrd. 

We have heard the bells for the quorum call. However, before we adjourn, I 
would like to say that I have here a letter dated May 6, 1955, from the Honorable 
Philip J. Philbin, from the Third District of Massachusetts. He wrote a letter, 
addressed to Chairman Burleson, as follows: 

“T understand you are considering H. R. 3084, to amend the Hatch Act, and 
I would like to be recorded as favoring the measure when it is pending before 
your committee.” 

If there is nothing further to come before the committee at this time, gentle- 
men, the committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the meeting was adjourned. ) 
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APPENDIX 


(The following statements and communications have been received 
pertaining to the hearings on H. R. 1167 and H. R. 433.) 


Statements : 

McCart, John A., legislative representative, American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees (AFL-CIO) 

Nagle, Paul A., president, National Postal Transport Association 

Ryan, William H., president and legislative representatives of District No. 44, 
International Association of Machinists, AFL-CIO 

Letters : 

Letter dated July 18, 1957, to Hon. Omar Burleson, chairman, Committee on 
House Administration, from Christopher H. Phillips, Acting Chairman, 
United States Civil Service Commission 

Letter dated July 29, 1957, to Hon. Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and referred to the Subcommittee on Elections, from 
Harris Ellsworth, Chairman, United States Civil Service Commission 

Recommendations : 

Proposed legislation as recommended by the Civil Service Commission. (See 
statement of Lawrence V. Meloy, Chief Law Officer, United States Civil 
Service Commission. ) 


STATEMENT OF JoHN A. McCart, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEpD- 
ERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES (AFL-CIO) 


The American Federation of Government Employees is vitally interested in the 
proper operation of the Hatch Political Activities Act and in the elimination 
from the law of every possibility of hardship and injustice for the employee who 
unwittingly may be adjudged of violating any of its provisions. Because of the 
interest, we are appreciative of the opportunity to come before this committee 
and state our position with respect to any change in this law which restricts the 
participation of Federal employees in political activity at every level of 
government. 

It is our belief that the law as now written should be changed only for the 
purpose of clarification and to temper its unwarranted severity by mandatorily 
requiring suspension from duty for no less than 90 days in every case in which 
it has been determined that a violation has taken place. We believe that the 
Civil Service Commission should be granted broader discretion to impose a lesser 
penalty when it can be shown that the person adjudged in violation is innocent 
of willful or wrongful intent. 

There are two bills before this committee which provide for a careful investi- 
gation of this matter. They are H. R. 1167, sponsored by Representative Lank- 
ford, and H. R. 433, introduced by Representative Roosevelt. These bills would 
serve a useful purpose if the commission for which they provide would promptly 
survey this entire question of participation by Federal employees in political 
activity. The results should be not only enlightening but indicative of needed 
remedies. 

It should be beneficial for such a body to investigate and study the admin- 
istration, operation, and enforcement of the principal provisions of the Hatch Act. 
Whatever changes may be suggested can be considered in the light of facts which 
are collected with respect to the strength or weaknesses of this law. This review 
can proceed on a discerning and dispassionate basis and not be hindered by 
preconceived opinions and predetermined conclusions. 

There is one provision in these bills—section 3 (4)—which it seems desirable 
to question. This provision would grant discretionary power to the heads of 
Federal departments and agencies to determine which officers and employees 
should be permitted to be politically active. This might well result in a variance 
of policy throughout the Federal service which appears to be neither necessary 
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nor desirable. Whatever variations or relaxation may be permitted should be 
susceptible of application to all agencies, so as not to give rise to discrimination 
or preferment as between agencies or levels of responsibility. 

It cannot be overlooked that the restriction of participation by any citizen in 
political activity—becoming candidates for public office, managing campaigns 
for such an office, or actively taking part in all the operations of a political 
party—appears to be no less than the deprivation of one of his basic rights. 
This view has received the concurrence of many important Americans, but it 
has also been qualified by some with respect to Federal employees. 

President Thomas Jefferson shortly after his inauguration in 1801 declared 
that “the right of any officer to give his vote at elections as a qualified citizen 
is not meant to be restrained,” but he added that “it is expected that he will 
not attempt to influence the votes of others nor take any part in the business 
of electioneering.” It was in the administration of President Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1907 that civil service rule 1, section 1, was issued. This rule permitted 
employees in the competitive classified service to retain the right to vote and 
to express privately their opinion on all political subjects, but prohibited “active 
part in political management or political campaigns.” 

While the Hatch Act in its present form restricts the extent to which Federal 
employees participate in politics, it still is possible for some of them to engage 
in activities which are ignored by citizens who have no restrictions placed on 
them. Unfortunately, millions of citizens neglect to exercise this right. Federal 
employees also may belong to political clubs and may vote on questions presented 
to the membership for consideration. They also may make voluntary contribu- 
tions to regularly constituted political organizations for its general expenditures, 

It is also permissible for Federal workers to “express their opinions on all 
political subjects and candidates,” though it may not be done in a manner which 
would constitute taking an active part in political management or in political 
campaigns. They are not prohibited from wearing political badges or buttons 
or from displaying political posters or pictures in the windows of their homes 
or on their automobiles. 

However, it is regarded as contrary to the spirit of the law for a Federal 
employee to make a partisan display while he is on duty and engaged in con- 
ducting the public business. Essentially, compliance with the Hatch Act is 
largely a matter of propriety, but it has its advantages to the individual employee 
in the public service which should not be completely discounted. 

The effect of the Hatch Act has been represented as the equivalent of dis- 
enfranchisement, but of course it is not. The employee exercises the basic privi- 
lege of casting his ballot and therefore of participating in the democratic process. 
At the same time he escapes the hazard which otherwise endangers his liveli- 
hood. The question then seems to resolve itself to the choice between an aca- 
demic right and a practical threat to the employee’s livelihood and that of his 
family. 

It seems to be expecting a great deal of human nature and to be presuming on 
the ability of any man, following a heated political contest, to ignore the fact 
that an administrative subordinate has opposed him or his party. If there is 
complete elimination of the Hatch Act, it seems reasonable to expect the Fed- 
eral civil service to become the prey of the spoils system which was ended 
with the enactment of the Civil Service Act three-quarters of a century ago next 
year. 

This likelihood or even possibility is the underlying cause of the concern of 
the American Federation of Government Employees over the repeal of all or 
any essential provisions of the Hatch Political Activities Act. We would like 
to make it possible for Federal employees to be more politically active. That 
appears to be desirable particularly when they are treated as second-class Citi- 
zens and they are asked to accept lower pay than employees in private industry 
because it might set a bad example for industry, or when they are otherwise less 
favored than employees who can vote and strike. 

But we realize that rights always carry with them correlative obligations. 
The right to engage unrestrictedly in politics may reasonably be expected to 
label the employees as a partisan who after a short while can expect to hold 
his position only if he has supported the winning candidate and the victorious 
party. 

For these reasons, we believe that there should be searching study before any 
substantial changes are made in the Hatch Act. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, we are grateful for an occasion to apprise the committee 
of our viewpoint. 
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STATEMENT OF PAuL A. NAGLE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL POSTAL TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul A. Nagle, I am president of the National 
Postal Transport Association, representing 30,000 employees of the Post Office 
Department’s postal transportation service. 

I appear before you this morning in support of H. R. 1167, which would 
establish a commission to conduct a full and complete investigation of the 
administration, operation, and enforcement of sections 9, 12, and 15 of the 
Hatch Political Activities Act. Ever since 1951 the National Postal Transport 
Association has been advocating the repeal of section 9 of the act of August 2, 
1939, which forbids any employee in the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment to take any part in political management or political campaigns. 

Only very few actions have been brought against members of the National 
Postal Transport Association in regard to alleged violation of this act. We 
believe, however, that a great deal of free and wholesome discussion has been 
repressed by people who were afraid that some small act of civic participation 
might constitute a violation of that act. 

The position of the National Postal Transport Association is that the Con- 
gress should enact legislation such as that contained in H. R. 763 for the 
repeal of certain sections of the Hatch Political Activities Act. However, it 
is certainly desirable that no wrong action inadvertently be taken. We would 
want to be sure that the modifications in the Hatch Act are the proper ones. 
Consequently, we support the provisions of H. R. 1167, under which the bipartisan 
Commission would determine what changes are necessary in the act. 

We particularly endorse the recommendations contained in section 3 of 
H. R. 1167. Whether or not item No. 1 under that subsection is ultimately 
approved and made effective, there can be no question but that item No. 2 is 
urgently needed. 

If this bipartisan Commission were to accomplish nothing else, we might at 
least anticipate the attainment of item No. 2, appearing in lines 3 and 4 of page 
4 of the bill, wherein it is stated that one purpose of the Commission would be to 
“define more precisely the activities prohibited by” the act. 

Under existing circumstances members of the National Postal Transport Asso- 
ciation, and we believe Federal employees generally, are handicapped by an un- 
certainty as to which activities and expressions of opinion are permissible and 
which are prohibited. When the area of compliance and violation has been 
established, the third item under section 3 becomes almost automatic. Surely 
it must follow automatically that the grades of violations would need to be 
classified and the penalties for such violations should be made known. 

We would question the authority granted in item 4 of section 3 to have the 
heads of various departments and agencies determine which officers are em- 
ployees or classes thereof should be permitted to engage in political activities 
otherwise prohibited. We would question first, the advisability of granting this 
discretionary authority to the heads of agencies and secondly, assuming that the 
scope and extent of the application of the Political Activities Act is fully to be 
made known, the need for granting such additional exemption is doubtful. 

We would certainly subscribe to the fifth objective which would be the deter- 
mination of the advisability for a continuing review. We would not attempt 
to indicate at this stage the range or the frequency by which such reviews 
should be characterized. 

In sum, Mr. Chairman, the National Postal Transport Association feels that 
the Political Activities Act is in need of revision. We would not, however, wish 
to jeopardize in any way the political and legislative processes of the country ; 
nor would we want to throw into greater imbalance the proper relationship of the 
individual as a Federal employee to Government as his employer insofar as free 
political expression is concerned. 

Accordingly, we endorse the recommendations of H. R. 1167, for the establish- 
ment of a commission to study aspects of the act and we commend most heartily 
the sponsor, the Honorable Richard E. Lankford, for the study he and his staff 
already have made of this problem. The treatise entitled “The Hatch Act— 
Political Immaturity?’ by Richard L. Still, which appeared in the Georgetown 
Law Journal for the winter of 1956 and 1957 was thorough and scholarly. In our 
opinion it filled a definite need and it has been useful in the formulation of our 
current thinking on this subject. 

We are especially grateful, Mr. Chairman, that this distinguished subcommittee 
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has decided to schedule hearings on this vital topic. We are no less grateful for 
the opportunity to have appeared before you to present the views of the National 
Postal Transport Association. We thank you and we hope that your delibera- 
tions may speedily be concluded and that prompt enactment may attend your 
efforts. 





TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM H. RYAN, PRESIDENT AND LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF District No. 44, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTs, 
AFL-CIO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; my name is William H. Ryan 
and I am president and legislative representative of District No. 44 of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, AFL-CIO. District No. 44 is composed 
of local lodges established throughout the United States and insular possessions, 
which are made up of members who are employed by the Federal Government ag 
toolmakers, instrument makers, machinists, machine operators, aircraft me- 
chanics, auto mechanics, welders, apprentices, and their helpers. 

District No. 44 of the IAM, whose responsibility has been the representation 
and servicing of its Federal Government employee members has witnessed thou- 
sands of bills receive consideration by Congress, but none of more import than 
those which relate to the amending of the Hatch Act. 

The intent and purpose of H. R. 1167 introduced by the Honorable Richard E, 
Lankford of Maryland and H. R. 433 introduced by the Honorable James Roose- 
velt of California are most appropriate, and we commend each of the Congress- 
men for their introduction of such bills. However, our organization feels that 
it is time for “positive progressive action” in this matter and therefore recom- 
mend the unanimous approval by this subcommittee of H. R. 763 introduced by 
Congressman McCarthy of Minnesota. 

When the Hatch Act became law on August 2, 1939 and was amended on July 
19, 1940, it was done so with much waving of the clean politics banner and under 
the guise of clean politics; it has had the effect of depriving Federal employees of 
rights that should belong to all citizens regardless of Federal or non-Federal 
employment status. 

It has been our experience that many provisions of the Hatch Act have brought 
about a condition whereby Federal employees cannot fully exercise their citizen- 
ship responsibilities under our democratic form of Government. These provisions 
of the Hatch Act have caused our Federal employees to be characterized as sec- 
ond-class citizens, despite the guaranties in our Constitution. 

It is an accepted fact that freedom is not, and never has been, easy to gain 
and maintain. Therefore, the erosions of fundamental human rights, and citizen- 
ship responsibilities caused by the Hatch Act should be corrected as soon as 
possible. 

Approximately one-half of the Federal employment is made up of individuals 
who have been called upon to risk limb and life on the battlefields of the world 
defending our way of life, the other half devoted their entire energies and much 
of their financial resources, and their loved ones, to provide the means for 
defending our way of life. 

Federal employees have contributed much toward the defense of freedom of 
speech, and the recognized principles and inalienable rights reflected in the Bill 
of Rights and the Constitution of our United States; yet, they are singularly 
denied the right to exercise basie civic responsibilities which have done much to 
preserve our way of life. 

We submit for your judgment that it is improper to continue restricting the 
full citizenship rights and responsibilities of such a large segment of our citi- 
zenry, as that segment that is composed of Federal employees. 

The restoration of full citizenship to the Federal Government employee would 
in itself reflect to all foreign powers that we have enough faith in our civil- 
service employees to the extent we not only permit them to exercise their politi- 
eal freedoms but, in fact, encourage each and every one of them to do s0. 
Furthermore, amending the Hatch Act, in keeping with H. R. 763, would be a 
wise financial economic move, since it would no longer be necessary for the Civil 
Service Commission to involve itself in political activity cases such as the 3,487 
received by them since August 2, 1939, through June 30, 1956. 
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We are of the opinion that H. R. 1167 and H. R. 433 are good bills, but we 
feel that enough experience has been had under the operation of the Hatch Act 
to warrant the serious consideration and approval of H. R. 763 by this committee. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I deeply appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of presenting to you the views of our organization in respect to the bills 
that have been referred to this committee that deal with the problem of amend- 


ing and/or studying the Hatch Act, and I sincerely hope that you will see fit 
to favorably report H. R. 763. 


Thank you. 





UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., July 18, 1957. 
Hon. OMAR BURLESON, 
Chairman, Committee on House Administration, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. BuRLESON: This is in further reply to your request of June 8, 1957, 
addressed to Mr. Macy for the Civil Service Commission’s views on H. R. 433 
and H. R. 1167, identical bills, establishing a Commission to study certain 
aspects of the restrictions on political activities imposed under sections 9, 12, 
and 15 of the act commonly referred to as the Hatch Political Activities Act. 

This Commission is to conduct an investigation and study of the adminis- 
tration, operation, and enforcement of certain sections of the Hatch Political 
Activities Act. Since this study and investigation involve a statute admin- 
istered by the Civil Service Commission, we believe we should not express any 
views thereon. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report to your committee. 

By direction of the Commission : 

Sincerely yours, 
CHRISTOPHER H. PHILLIPS, Acting Chairman. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1957. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: The Civil Service Commission submits for the considera- 
tion of Congress the draft of a bill to amend certain provisions of an act to 
prevent pernicious political activities, commonly referred to as the Hatch Act. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is to simplify, clarify, and remove 
inequities in the administration of the Hatch Act. 

Specifically the proposal would: 

1. Delete from that part of the present law relating to Federal officers and 
employees the requirement that an employee may be suspended for violation 
of the act only by a ‘unanimous vote” of the Commissioners. 

2. Delete the 90-day minimum suspension period. 

3. Clarify the term “principal employment” by adding thereto the word 
“public.” 

4. Add to that part of the present law relating to certain State and local 
officers and employees authority for a finding of suspension as well as removal. 

I am attaching a statement on the purpose, justification, and explanation 
of the draft bill which sets forth in detail the proposed changes and the reasons 
therefor. 


The enactment of the proposed legislation will not result in any additional 
cost to the Government. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this proposed legislation to Congress and that its enactment would be in 
accord with the program of the President. 

By direction of the Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 


Harris Evttswortu, Chairman. 
Enclosure. 
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PROPOSED RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE UNITED States Civit SERVICE COMMISSION 
AS SUBMITTED TO THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE AND REFERRED TO THE Com- 
MITTEE ON ELECTIONS, COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION, JULY 29, 1957 


A BILL To amend certain provisions of the Act entitled ‘“‘An Act to prevent pernicious 
political activities,” approved August 2, 1939, as amended, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 9 (b) of the Act entitled 
“An Act to prevent pernicious political activities,’ approved August 2, 1939 
(53 Stat. 1147), as amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Any person violating the provisions of this section shall be removed 
immediately from the position or office held by him, and thereafter no part 
of the funds appropriated by any Act of Congress for such position or office 
shall be used to pay the compensation of such person: Provided, however, That 
if the United States Civil Service Commission finds that the violation does not 
warrant removal, a lesser penalty shall be imposed: Provided further, That 
in the case of any person who has heretofore been removed from the service 
under the provisions of this section, the Commission shall, upon request of said 
person, reopen and reconsider the record in such case. If it shall find that the 
acts committed were such as to warrant a penalty of less than removal it 
shall issue an order revoking the restriction against remployment in the position 
from which removed, or in any other position for which he may be qualified.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 12 (a) of such Act is amended by inserting the word 
“public” before the word “employment” in the first sentence. 

(b) Section 12 (b) of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) If any Federal agency charged with the duty of making any loan or 
grant of funds of the United States for use in any activity by any officer or 
employees to whom the provisions of subsection (a) are applicable has reason 
to believe that any such officer or employee has violated the provisions of such 
subsection, it shall make a report with respect thereto to the United States 
Civil Service Commission (hereinafter referred to as the “Commission”). Upon 
the receipt of any such report, or upon the receipt of any other information 
which seems to the Commission to warrant an investigation, the Commission 
shall fix a time and place for a hearing, and shall by registered mail send 
to the officer or employee charged with the violation and to the State or local 
agency employing such officer or employee a notice setting forth a summary 
of the alleged violation and the time and place of such hearing. At such 
hearing (which shall be not earlier than ten days after the mailing of such 
notice either the officer or employee or the State or local agency, or both, may 
appear with counsel and be heard. After such hearing, the Commission shall 
determine whether any violation of such subsection has occurred and whether 
such violation, if any warrants the removal of the officer or employee by whom 
it was committed from his office or employment or suspension for a period of 
time not exceeding eighteen months, and shall by registered mail notify such 
officer or employee and the appropriate State or local agency of such determina- 
tion. If in any case the Commission finds that such officer or employee has not 
been removed or suspended from his office or employment within thirty days 
after notice of a determination by the Commission that such violation warrants 
his removal or suspension, or that he has been so removed or suspended and 
has subsequently (within a period of eighteen months or during the period of 
suspension found warranted by the Commission) been appointed to any office 
or employment in any State or local agency in such State, the Commission shall 
make and certify to the appropriate Federal agency an order requiring it to 
withhold from its loans or grants to the States or local agency to which such 
notification was given an amount equtl to two years’ compensation at the rate 
such officer or employee was receiving at the time of such violation: except 
that in any case of such a subsequent appointment to a position in another 
State or local agency which receives loans or grants from any Federal agency, 
such order shall require the withholding of such amount from such other State 
or local agency: Provided, That in no event shall the Commission require any 
amount to be withheld from any loan or grant pledged by a State or local agency 
as security for its bonds or notes if the withholding of such amount would 
jeopardize the payment of the principal or interest on such bonds or notes. 
Notice of any such order shall be sent by registered mail to the State or local 
agency from which such amount is ordered to be withheld. The Federal 
agency to which such order is certified shall, after such order becomes final, 
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provided in subsection (c), any determination or order of the Commission shall 
become final upon the expiration of thirty days after the mailing of notice of 
such determination or order. 


PURPOSE, JUSTIFICATION, AND EXPLANATION OF DRAFT BILL To AMEND CERTAIN 
PROVISIONS OF THE Act ENTITLED “AN AcT To PREVENT PERNICIOUS POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES,” APPROVED AUGUST 2, 1939, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the draft bill is to simplify, clarify, and remove inequities in 
the administration of the act to prevent pernicious political activities commonly 
referred to as the Hatch act. 


EXISTING PROVISIONS OF SECTION 9 


Section 9 of the Hatch Act restricts the political activities of officers and em- 
ployees in the executive branch of the Federal Government. Subsection (b) of 
section 9 requires that persons violating the Hatch Act be removed from office, 
“Provided, however, That the United States Civil Service Commission finds by 
unanimous vote that the violation does not warrant removal, a lesser penalty 
shall be imposed by direction of the Commission: Provided further, That in no 
case shall the penalty be less than ninety days’ suspension without pay: * * *.” 
[Italics supplied. ] 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 9 


Section 1 of the draft bill proposes to amend section 9 (b) of the Hatch Act in 
two respects. It deletes therefrom (1) the requirement that an employee may be 
suspended for violation of the act only by a “unanimous vote” of the Commis- 
sioners, and (2) the 90-day minimum suspension period. 


UNANIMOUS VOTE 


On December 22, 1955, the United States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit decided that veterans charged with Hatch Act violations should 
be accorded the procedures laid down by Congress in section 14 of the Veterans’ 
Preference Act (Flanagan v. Young, et al., 228 F (2d) 466). In order to be fair 
and equitable and to keep its procedures simplified, the Commission decided as a 
matter of policy to issue one set of regulations applicable to veterans and non- 
veterans charged with Hatch Act violations. All section 14, Veterans’ Preference 
Act cases appealed to the Commissioners are decided by a majority vote of the 
three Commissioners. 

The court in the Flanagan decision imposed upon the Commission the require- 
ment that an initial decision in Hatch Act cases must be made by an administra- 
tive officer subordinate to the Commissioners, as required by section 14 of the 
Veterans’ Preference Act. As the Hatch Act now stands the unanimous-vote 
provision is directed to the three Commissioners personally, and they cannot 
delegate their authority to suspend an employee under this law. The result is 
that in following the Flanagan decision the administrative officer in the Com- 
mission making the initial decision has no discretion but must tell an employee 
and his agency, in case of a violation, that he will be removed from office unless 
he appeals to the Commissioners within 15 days after the receipt of the initial 
decision. The initial decision, which is the decision of the administrative officer 
in the Commission, must in every instance be removal regardless of whether the 
violation was unwitting, unintentional, or of a very minor character. Thus so 
long as the unanimous-vote provision remains in the Hatch Act, a very awkward, 
cumbersome, and impracticable procedure is required by the court’s decision 
in the Flanagan case. We believe this can be completely corrected by deletion of 
the unanimous-vote provision from the law. 


SUSPENSION PENALTY 


During the past 6 years it has been clearly demonstrated that the minimum 
suspension period of 90 days without pay is unjust and inequitable. For that 
reason we recommend that this proviison be stricken. 

The Commission’s proposal for such amendment is based on actual experience 
in the enforcement of the act. Time and time again cases of minor violation are 
found but the statutory minimum penalty is far out of line in assessing an equi- 
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table suspension. For instance, a Federal employee, earning $3,600 a year, who 
solicited 10 votes in behalf of a partisan candidate is assessed $900 or $90 per 
vote solicited. As another illustration, a Federal employee announces: his 
candidacy for the office of justice of the peace on a partisan ticket. After the 
election it is brought to his attention that such activity is a violation of the act. 
He withdraws and does not assume Office. This is a technical violation for 
which he must pay one-fourth of his annual salary. As another illustration, a 
Federal employee sells five tickets to a politically inspired dinner. No coercion 
is alleged, there is no relation of supervisor and subordinate involved, the sales 
are not a part of a concerted drive in the office, but are as the record shows 
between employees of equal rank and without any pressure. For this infraction 
the individual must pay, assuming his salary to be $5,000 a year, $1,250, or 
$250 per ticket sold. 

These illustrations show the severity of the minimum penalty. In many in- 
stances it is far too severe. 

The amendment would enable the Commission to assess a suspension ¢com- 
mensurate with the offense. 


EXISTING PROVISION OF SECTION 12 (€@) 


Section 12 of the Hatch Act retricts the political activities of employees of State 
or local agencies financed by loans or grants from the United States. 

Subsection (a) of section 12 provides in pertinent part as follows: 

“Sec. 12. (a) No officer or employee of any State or local agency whose prin- 
cipal employment is in connection with any activity which is financed in whole 
or in part by loans or grants made by the United States or by any Federal 
agency shall (1) use his official authority or influence for the purpose of inter- 
fering with an election or a nomination for office, or affecting the result thereof, 
or (2) directly or indirectly coerce, attempt to coerce, command, or advise any 
other such officer or employee to pay, lend, or contribute any part of his salary 
or compensation or anything else of value to any party, committee, organiza- 
tion, agency, or person for political purposes * * *” 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO SECTION 12 (a) 


Section 2 (a) of the draft bill proposes to insert the word “public” before 
the word “employment” in the above-quoted subsection. 

For years the Commission interpreted the words “principal employment” to 
mean principal public employment. The Commission’s interpretation made such 
State and local agency employees subject to the Hatch Act if a substantial por- 
tion of their time and earnings were derived from public employment even 
though these same employees were also engaged in private employment. 

In accordance with its interpretation the Commission adopted rules of section 
12 (a) jurisdiction which read as follows: 

“An officer or employee of a State or local agency is subject to the act if, 
as a normal and foreseeable incident to his principal position or job, he 
performs duties in connection with an activity financed in whole or in part 
by Federal loans or grants; otherwise he is not.” 


and its corollary, the rule of jurisdictional limitation : 


“An employee of a State or local agency is not within the ‘principal em- 
ployment’ requirement of section 12 (a) of the Hatch Act, if the only duties 
in respect to any activity financed in whole or in part by Federal loans or 
grants which he performs as a normal and intended incident of his principal 
job or position, are so inconsequential in comparison with other duties of 
his said job or position as to make applicable the maxim ‘de minimis non 
curat lex.’ ” 

Two recent court decisions have held that the Commission’s rules of section 
12 (a) jurisdiction were not in accord with the statute (Anderson v. U. S., 119 
F. Sup. 567; Matturi v. Civil Service Commission, et al, 229 F. 2d 435). The 
effect of these court decisions is that all State and local agency employees whose 
employment is in connection with Federal loans or grants are exempt from sec- 
tion 12 of the Hatch Act if they work more than 50 percent of their time and 
earn more than 50 percent of their livelihood from private employment. Thus 
a large segment of State and local agency employees, who spend a substantial 
portion of their time in public employment, are by judicial interpretation ex- 
empted from the act. The Commission believes this was not the intention of 
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Congress. The substitution of the words “principal public employment” in the 
act for the words “principal employment” would correct this situation. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF SECTION 12 (&) 


The legislative history of section 12 indicates that on January 8, 1940, when 
the bill (S. 3046), which later became the second Hatch Act, was first intro- 
duced in Congress the bill applied to any State or local agency employee who 
was employed in connection with any activity federally financed. This was 
considered too broad a coverage because the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment might be extended to cases in which Federal expenditures were inconse- 
quential. The language in section 12 was finally changed by the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and reported out of that committee on June 4, 1940, 
with the words “principal employment” in the first sentence of section 12 so 
that the bill could be interpreted as not applying to persons so remotely con- 
nected with an activity financed by Federal funds that it would be unreason- 
able to attempt to apply the law to those parties and regulate their political 
activities. (See House Report No. 2376, 76th Cong., 3d sess., pp. 7-8.) 

The legislative history shows that Congress intended to avoid extremes in 
extending Hatch Act jurisdiction to State and local agency employees whose 
employment is in connection with Federal loans or grants. The above rules of 
jurisdiction adopted by the Civil Service Commission do that by striking a 
happy medium. 

EXISTING PROVISION OF SECTION 12 (b) 


As section 12 (b) of the Hatch Act now stands the penalty prescribed for 
violation is removal from office or employment. In addition the officer or em- 
ployee involved may not subsequently be reemployed in any State or local agency 
of the State in which he was formerly employed for a period of 18 months. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO SECTION 12 (b) 


Section 2 (b) of the draft bill proposes to amend section 12 (b) of the Hatch 
Act to authorize the Commission to impose a penalty of suspension. 

Violations of the Hatch Act vary in degree. However, the single penalty of 
removal is equally applicable to slight violations and to severe violations. If 
the Commission were authorized to impose a penalty of suspension, a penalty 
that is more commensurate with the violation could be imposed in many cases. 


x 
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House Resolution 128, 85th Congress, Ist Session 


Resolved, That the Committee on House Administration is au- 
thorized, as a committee, by subcommittee or otherwise, to con- 
tinue during the 85th Congress, effective as of January 4, 1957, 
the study and investigation, begun under House Resolution 262 of 
the 84th Congress, of the operations of federally operated print- 
ing services with particular reference to the administration, by 
rule, regulation, or otherwise of the provisions of law to Govern- 
ment printing, binding, reproduction, and distribution services, 
the sale and distribution of Government publications, and Gov- 


ernment a work in general. For the purpose of carrying out 


this resolution, the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act during the present Congress at such 
times and places in the United States, whether the House has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings and to require, 
by subpena or otherwise, the attendance and testimony of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, records, correspond- 
ence, memorandums, papers, and documents, as it deems neces- 
sary. Subpenas may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member of the committee 
designated by such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by such chairman or member. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1957 


Unirep States House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscomMMiITTeeE To Srupy Feperau PRINTING, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON House ADMINISTRATION, 
Chicago, Il. 
PUBLIO HEARING 


The Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, of 
the Committee on House Administration, authorized by House Reso- 
lution 128, 85th Congress, Ist session, met, pursuant to call, at 10 
a m., in room 209, United States Courthouse, Hon. Paul C. Jones 
(acting chairman) presiding. 

Subcommittee members present: Representatives Paul C. Jones 
(acting chairman), of Missouri; George S. Long, of Louisiana; Karl 
M. LeCompte, of Iowa; Joseph L. Carrigg, of Pennsylvania; and 
Robert J. Corbett, of P ennsylvania. 

Staff members present : John F. Haley, staff director; Julian H. 
McWhorter, technical adviser; and Assélia Poore, research analyst. 

Mr. Jones. It is 10 o’clock, so if the subcommittee will come to 
order, we will try to get this program underway. 

My name is Paul Jones. I am a Representative from Missouri and, 
in the absence of Mr. Hays, the chairman of this subcommittee, will 
preside at the meeting this morning. 

On my right here is C ongressman George S. Long of the Eighth 
District of Louisiana. The second man is Mr. Joseph Carrigg, Rep- 
resentative from the 10th Congressional District of Pennsylvania, and 
the next gentleman, Congressman Robert J. Corbett, from the 29th 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania. 

The members of our staff who are here this morning are Mr. Haley, 
the staff director of the committee, Mr. McWhorter, a member of our 
staff, and Mrs. Poore. The reporter is Mr. Smonskey, also of Wash- 
ington. 

We want to extend our appreciation to the representatives from the 
various libraries who are here. 

I am sure that all of you are acquainted with the legislation that 
we are going to discuss here this morning. It is H. R. 9186, a bill to 
revise the laws relating to depository libraries. A copy of the bill 
may be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The bill follows:) 


LH. R. 9186, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To revise the laws relating to depository libraries 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 501 of the Revised Statutes, as 
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amended (March 1, 1907, ch. 2284, sec. 4, 34 Stat. 1014; 44 U. S. C. 82), is hereby 
amended by striking out the present language and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“The Government publications, which are or may be authorized to be distrib- 
uted to libraries within the States, Territories, and Commonwealths which select 
and request such publications from the Superintendent of Documents from lists 
furnished by him, and who shall be authorized to approve such requests, shall be 
distributed to such libraries as shall be designated by each of the Senators from 
the several States, respectively, and by the Representatives in Congress from 
each congressional district, and by the Delegate from each Territory, or the Resi- 
dent Commissioner from each Commonwealth. Additional libraries within areas 
served by Representatives, Delegates, or Resident Commissioners may be desig- 
nated to receive Government publications to the extent that a total of not more 
than two such libraries, qualified to fulfill minimum requirements as provided 
by law for depository libraries, may be designated within each area; however, 
before any additional library within a congressional district, Territory, or Com- 
monwealth shall be designated as a depository for Government publications, the 
head of that library shall furnish his Representative, Delegate, or Resident Com- 
missioner with justification of the necessity for the additional designation. Thig 
justification, which shall also include a certification as to the need for the addi- 
tional depository library designation, shall be signed by the head of the existing 
depository library within the congressional district, Territory, or Commonwealth; 
or by the head of the library authority of the State, Territory, or Commonwealth 
within which the additional depository library is to be located. The justification 
for additional depository library designations shall be transmitted to the 
Superintendent of Documents by the Representative, Delegate, or Resident 
Commissioner.” 

Sec. 2. Section 502 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (January 12, 1895, 
ch. 23, secs. 53 and 61, 28 Stat. 608 and 610; 44 U. S. C. 83), is hereby amended 
by striking out the present language and inserting in lieu thereof : 

“The Superintendent of Documents shall issue a classified list of Government 
publications containing annotations of contents and listings in such manner as 
to facilitate the selection of only those publications which may be needed by 
designated depository libraries. The publications to be distributed by the 
Superintendent of Documents shall be sent to the libraries already designated, 
unless he shall determine that the existing libraries no longer fulfill the conditions 
provided by law for depository libraries.” 

Sec. 3. Chapter 3 of the act of June 23, 1913 (38 Stat. 75, sec. 5; 44 U. S.C. 
84), is hereby amended by striking out the present language and inserting in 
lieu thereof : 

“The designation of a library to replace any one of not more than two deposi- 
tory libraries within a congressional district, Territory, or Commonwealth may 
be made only when the previously selected library shall cease to exist or when 
the Superintendent of Documents determines that the existing library no longer 
fulfills the conditions provided by law for depository libraries.” 

Sec. 4. Chapter 2284 of the Act of March 1, 1907, as amended (34 Stat. 1014, 
sec. 4, and 52 Stat. 1206, ch. 708; 44 U.S. C. 85), is hereby amended by striking 
out the present language and inserting in lieu thereof : 

“Upon request of the Superintendent of Documents, the components of the 
Government which order the printing of publications shall either increase or 
decrease the number of copies of publications furnished for distribution to 
designated depository libraries so that the number of copies delivered to the 
Superintendent of Documents shall be equal to the number of libraries on the 
list: Provided, That the number thus delivered shall at no time exceed the 
number authorized under existing statute: Provided further, That such copies 
of publications which are furnished the Superintendent of Documents for dis- 
tribution to designated depository libraries shall include the journals of the 
Senate and House of Representatives; of all publications, not confidential in 
character, printed upon the requisition of any congressional committee; of all 
Senate and House public bills and resolutions; all reports on private bills, 
concurrent or simple resolutions. All Government publications which are or 
may be authorized to be distributed to depository libraries shall be increased or 
reduced, from time to time, as the redistricting of States or the rearrangement 
of depository lists under provisions of law shall demand, to such numbers as 
may be necessary to comply with the law. 

“The Superintendent of Documents shall currently inform the components 
of the Government which order the printing of publications as to the number of 
eopies of their publications required for distribution to depository libraries. 
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The cost of printing and binding those quantities of publications which are 
distributed to depository libraries shall be charged to the appropriation or 
allotment of appropriation for the printing and binding of that component of 
the Government which orders the printing of such publications. All land- 
grant colleges shall be constituted as depositories for public documents, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the depository laws.” 

Src. 5. Chapter 23 of the Act of January 12, 1895 (28 Stat. 612, sec. 70; 44 
U. 8. C. 86), is hereby amended by striking out the present language and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof : 

“Bach library which may hereafter be designated by Senators, Representa- 
tives, Delegates, or Resident Commissioners as a depository of Government 
publications shall be able to provide custody and service for depository mate- 
rials and be located in an area where it can best serve the public need, and shall 
be located wihtin an area not already adequately served by existing depository 
libraries. The Superintendent of Documents shall receive reports from desig- 
nated depository libraries at least every two years concerning the condition of 
each and shall make firsthand investigation of conditions for which need is 
indicated; the results of such investigations shall be included in his annual 
report. Whenever he shall ascertain that the number of books in any such 
library, other than college libraries, is below ten thousand, other than Govern- 
ment publications, or it has ceased to be maintained as a public library, or 
that the Government publications which have been furnished the library have 
not been properly maintained, he shall delete the library from the list of 
depository libraries. The Representative, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner 
in whose area the library is located shall be notified and shall then be authorized 
to designate another library within the area served by him, which shall meet 
the conditions herein required, but which shall not be in excess of the number 
of depository libraries authorized by law within each district, Territory, or 
Commonwealth.” 

Sec. 6. Chapter 23 of the Act of January 12, 1895 (28 Stat. 624; 44 U.S. C. 
87), is hereby amended by adding the following language: 

“Additional depository libraries within executive departments may be desig- 
nated to receive Government publications to the extent that the number so 
designated shall not exceed the number of major bureaus or divisions of such 
departments. These designations shall be made only after certification by the 
head of each executive department to the Superintendent of Documents as to 
the justifiable need for additional depository libraries.” 

Sec. 7. Chapter 23 of the Act of January 12, 1895, as amended (28 Stat. 620, 
sec. 74; June 20, 1936, ch. 630, sec. 11, 49 Stat. 1552; 44 U. S. C. 92), is hereby 
amended by striking out the present language and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“All Government publications of a permanent nature which are furnished by 
authority of law to officers (except Members of Congress) of the United States 
Government, for their official use, shall be stamped ‘Property of the United 
States Government,’ and shall be preserved by such officers and by them deliv- 
ered to their successors in office as a part of the property appertaining to the 
office. Government publications which are furnished to depository libraries 
shall be made available for the free use of the general public, and shall be 
retained by depository libraries for a minimum period of 10 years if the deposi- 
tory library is served by a regional depository library. When the depository 
libraries are not served by a regional depository library, or if they are regional 
depository libraries themselves, the Government publications shall be retained 
for a minimum period of 20 years, after which they may be discarded, except 
that superseded publications or those of a noncurrent nature may be discarded 
sooner as may be authorized by the Superintendent of Documents.” 

Sec. 8. Each Senator, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner shall be authorized 
to designate one of the depository libraries within his State, Territory, or 
Commonwealth as a regional depository for Government publications. Before 
being designated a regional depository library, the head of such library shall 
agree to give reference service, within the region served, including interlibrary 
loan, and shall receive and maintain all Government publications, except that 
superseded publications or those of a noncurrent nature may be discarded sooner 
as may be authorized by the Superintendent of Documents. The agreement to 
function as a regional depository library shall be transmitted to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents by the Senator, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner when 
designation is made. The regional depository libraries so designated shall be 
authorized to receive Government publications from depository libraries within 
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the areas of the State, Territory, or Commonwealth served by them after such 
publications have been retained for a period of at least 10 years, and may then 
discard or authorize the depository libraries to discard such unwanted publica- 
tions if two or more copies of same, either in printed, microprinted, or microfilm 
form, shall be retained in the regional depository library. 


Mr. Jones. We will try to facilitate the hearings as much as pos- 
sible, but I would like to impress upon everyone that we do not want 
to rush to the extent that anyone will be precluded from making any 
statement that they think would be helpful. We also will give you 
an opportunity to ask any questions that you might desire and also 
to file any statements for the record so that they will be available, 

I think that I would like to just read briefly either in whole or 
in part a statement that was prepared by Mr. Hays, the chairman of 
this subcommittee, which will touch on the purposes of the hearing 
and also the purposes of the proposed legislation as embodied in 
H. R. 9186. However, as stated before, I imagine that most of you 
who are here are better acquainted with the legisl: ition than myself 
and possibly some of the members of the subcommittee because that 
is your field. 

Mr. Hays’ statement follows. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE L. Hays on H. R. 9186 


The need to improve several conditions related to the outmoded depository 
laws has been the subject of discussion by interested parties, including the 
American Library Association and the Superintendents of Documents for more 
than a half a century. The history of early legislation dealing with depository 
libraries shows that it was the intent of Congress to have the distribution of 
Government publications made in such manner that a like quantity would be 
delivered to each congressional district. Those who are familiar with the 
result of distributing every publication to all designated depository libraries 
will recall that thousands of publications were never unpacked or made avail- 
able to the public because the libraries lacked sufficient shelf room. Many 
of these publications were necessarily returned to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. It was not until 1922 that legislation was enacted which permitted 
the depository libraries to select only those publications which they desired 
from a classified list issued by the Superintendent of Documents. 

The need for more information concerning the publications on the classified 
list was indicated on numerous questionnaires which were returned to the 
subcommittee. This provision has therefore been incorporated in the bill. 

In 1938 a law was enacted which made available to depository libraries the 
Journals of Congress, all congressional hearings, all Senate and House public 
bills and resolutions, and all reports on private bills and concurrent or simple 
resolutions. That law was enacted at the behest of officials of the American 
Library Association after numerous requests had been made by depository 
libraries to extend the classes of publications available to them. As a result 
of that law, depository libraries are now able to provide current legislative 
information for their users by selecting these congressional publications from 
the classified list issued by the Superintendent of Documents. Analogously, 
many depository libraries now desire to received some of the Government pub- 
lications which are produced by agency facilities or which are procured by 
agencies from commercial printers. The bill would authorize the Superintend- 
ent of Documents to include in the classified list all available Government 
publications of interest to depository libraries. As the bill provides that the 
cost of printing and binding publications distributed to depository libraries 
would be chargeable to the issuing agencies, the Superintendent of Documents 
would not then be restricted in making depository library distribution of only 
those publications printed by or through the Government Printing Office as is 
now the rule. 

There appear to be two schools of thought as to the purpose which should 
be served by depository libraries. One is that depository libraries constitute 
sources of Americana and, therefore, all publications selected from the classified 
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list should be retained permanently, other than the few exceptions now per- 
mitted by the Superintendent of Documents. The other school of thought would 
permit libraries to discard publications after a reasonable length of time, thereby 
relieving them of the necessity of storing an ever-increasing number of Govern- 
ment publications on limited shelf space. It is unlikely that such depositories 
as the American Antiquarian Society or other historical libraries would avail 
themselves of the authority to discard Government publications after 10 or 20 
years; however, those libraries which desire to retain only a workable collection 
of current Government publications have indicated their enthusiastic approval 
of the disposal authority provided by the bill. 

We believe there is a twofold advantage to be gained by expanding the number 
of depository libraries. The primary advantage is obviously to better serve the 
needs of users; then, after the public is adequately served by the designation 
of additional depository libraries, it is to be expected that substantial reductions 
can be made in the cost to the Government of large quantities of publications 
which are now distributed gratuitously to individuals for their personal use. 

The reports which this subcommittee has studied show that much has been 
said, especially during the last quarter of a century, about the problems of 
depository libraries and proposed means of aiding in the solution of these prob- 
lems. As you know, the public documents committee of the American Library 
Association extended valuable cooperation to the work of this subcommittee 
in drafting the questionnaires which were used to obtain data and then in 
the tabulation and analysis of the data. The interest which has been manifest 
in the bill thus far is most gratifying. This subcommittee greatly appreciates 
having the views of persons within this section of the country in order to resolve 
the best thinking on the provisions of the bill before making recommendations. 


Mr. Jones (resuming). That concludes the statement and I believe 
it explains what we are trying to do in this legislation, in other words, 
trying to serve the public better and if possible to cut out some of 
the duplication and, of course, to bring about any economy that is 
possible in Government printing. 

We will start with this list of witnesses that I have been furnished 
and if I am correct I think that Mr. Dawson, the assistant director 
of the University of Chicago Libraries, has made arrangements to 
speak for a number of Chicago libraries. 

So if you will come around on this side, please, Mr. Dawson, and 
give your statement we will appreciate it. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN M. DAWSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LIBRARY 


Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, on October 1 the repre- 
sentatives of 15 libraries in the Chicago area met to discuss H. R. 9186 
and agreed on the points embodied in this statement. 

I should say that some of the neon in the Chicago area will have 
some other things to say; we merely got together on the points we 
agreed on so that we would have one statement instead of numerous 
repetitions. 

We should like to point out that, while in providing documents to 
depository libraries for the cost of transportation, the Government 
does assist these libraries to serve their readers; these libraries, in turn, 
provide a service to the Government at substantial costs to themselves. 
The costs borne by a library in selecting, receiving, checking, catalog- 
ing, housing, circulating, and providing reference service for Govern- 
ment documents are significant; the designation of a library as a 
depository of Government documents does not mean that that library 
is receiving free publications from the Government, with no costs 
entailed. The depository library, at its own expense, contributes its 
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services in making available to researchers, students, the members of 
the bar, and to other interested citizens the deliberations of Congress, 
hearings of committees, laws, and administrative and research reports, 
Any system which the Government itself could establish to provide 
citizens with equal access to Government publications would exceed 
by many times the cost of providing documents to depository libraries, 
In short, the depository library system is mutually advantageous to 
the Government and to the depository libraries. This fact, which 
appears to have been ignored in the past, should be kept in mind 
when the legislation governing depository libraries is revised so that 
any conditions imposed on the depository libraries will be fair and 
reasonable. We believe that the present bill is an improvement over 
the existing legislation in this respect. 

We strongly favor the provisions of the present bill which make 
possible the designation of additional depository libraries. However, 
we must point out that even the provisions of the present bill, allow- 
ing for the designation of two libraries as depository libraries within 
an area, are, in some instances, inadequate. This is particularly true 
of certain metropolitan areas. For example, in the First Congres- 
sional District of Illinois there are, at the present time, two depository 
libraries: The Chicago Public Library and the John Crerar Library. 
In this same congressional district are located the Chicago Bar Asso- 
ciation Library, the Chicago Municipal Reference Library, and De- 
Paul University Library. Under existing legislation none of these 
libraries can be designated as depository libraries, nor does the bill 
now under discussion contain any provision to enable any of these 
libraries to be so designated. In large metropolitan areas there is 
likely to be a concentration of libraries as well as population. All the 
libraries mentioned above in the First Illinois Congressional District 
which are not now depository libraries wish to be so designated, for 
all of them have need of some Government documents in order prop- 
erly to fulfill their functions. None of them wish to secure all the 
documents available to depository libraries, but all of them do need to 
secure selected Government documents. The situation in other large 
metropolitan areas is very likely similar. The cost to the Government 
for providing selected documents to these other libraries would be 
small. We therefore urge that H. R. 9186 be revised so that in metro- 
politan areas more than two libraries can be designated as depository 
libraries. 

We should like to endorse, vigorously, recommendation I of The 
Depository Library System: An Examination with Recommenda- 
tions for Increasing its Effectiveness, prepared by Benjamin E. 
Powell, William R. Pullen, Jerome K. Wilcox, and members of the 
public documents committee of the American Library Association. 
This recommendation on page 13 of that report * urges that existing 
laws governing the depository library system be amended to provide 
for three types of depository libraries, as follows : 

1. At least one regional depository library in each State, to furnish permanent 
storage space for a complete depository collection, to acquire and maintain back 
files of older Government publications, and to service the collection for the 


region, such service to include lending on interlibrary loan and reproducing 
copies for other libraries ; 


1See p. 179. 
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2. Selective depository libraries similar to the present selective depository 
libraries ; and 

3. Minor depository libraries, eligible to receive a small percentage of the 
documents available in the classified list. 

H. R. 9186 does provide for regional depository libraries and selective 
depository libraries but it does not provide for minor depository li- 
braries, and we respectfully urge its revision in this respect. 

This minor depository library provision, incidentally, might tie in 
with the problem in metropolitan areas where there is additional 
need. 

We also endorse recommendations II through X of the Powell 
report which is on pages 13-15... We should particularly like to call 
to the attention of this committee recommendation IV which recom- 
mends that the Government supply depository libraries with all Gov- 
ernment publications they may select without mailing or other costs.2 

We strongly favor the establishment of at least one regional library 
within each State, but earnestly hope that the librarians of each State 
will be consulted and allowed to nominate the library to be designated 
as a regional depository library, and we favor the provision in sec- 
tion 7 of H. R. 9186 which provides for a commonsense policy for dis- 
carding unneeded documents. : 

The pending bill seems not to be clear concerning the responsibility 
of regional depository libraries for retaining Government documents. 
Section 7 on page 8, lines 2-5, reads that— 
if they are regional depository libraries themselves, the Government publica- 


tions shall be retained for a minimum period of 20 years, after which they may 
be discarded * * * 


but section 8 on page 8, lines 15-16, states that the regional depository 
library— f 


shall receive and maintain all Government publications * * * 

and on page 8, lines 22-25; page 9, lines 1-6, permits the regional de- 
pository library to discard or to authorize depository libraries to 
discard— 

unwanted publications if two or more copies of the same * * * shall be retained 
in the regional depository library. 

We should like to recommend, as the Powell report recommends, that 
regional depository libraries be required to retain Government docu- 
ments permanently, except that they should be authorized to discard, 
at their own discretion, publications of a temporary nature which are 
later issued in permanent form. If the libraries of a State discard 
material because they believe they can rely on the regional depository 
library to supply either the document or a reproduction of it, they 
must be able to rest assured that these documents will be available 
permanently, not just for 20 years from the date of publication. 

We respectfully submit the above recommendations:to the sub- 
committee. 

Finally, we should like to express to Congressman Hays and to the 
other members of this subcommittee our gratification that they have 
devoted their time and energies to the revision of the obsolete legis- 
lation governing the designation of depository libraries and the oper- 


1 See p. 180. 
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ations of the depository system with which librarians have struggled 
forsolong. Weare sincerely grateful. 
The names of the libraries and their representatives who were pres- 
ent at the meeting called to discuss this bill are appended hereto. 
Thank you, gentlemen. 


1. Miss Viola Gustafson, assistant librarian, John Crerar Library, Chicago, IL 

2. John M. Dawson, assistant director, University of Chicago Library, Chicago, 
Til. 

8. Edward M. Heiliger, librarian, University of Illinois, Chicago Undergrad- 
uate Division, Chicago, Il. 

4. William H. Hyde, librarian, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Il. 

Joseph Benson, librarian, Municipal Reference Library, City Hall, Chicago, 

Til. 

6. Miss Aleene Baker, head, document department, Deering Library, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. 


- 


7. Ralph T. Esterquest, director, Midwest Interlibrary Center, Chicago, Ill. 

8. Rev. Redmond A. Burke, director, DePaul University Libraries, Chicago, ILL. 

9. William D. Murphy, librarian, Prudential Plaza, Chicago, Il. 

10. Miss Jane Statham, associate director, Library of International Relations, 
Chicago, Il. 

11, Charles McNabb, executive librarian, Chicago Bar Association Library, 
Chicago, Ill. 

12. John Leary, librarian, American Bar Foundation, Chicago, III. 

13. Wayne Hartwell, librarian, F. E. Compton & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

14. Miss JoAnn Aufdenkamp, librarian, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

15. Kurt Schwerin, Northwestern University Law Library, Chicago, IIL. 

16. Miss Irene H. Peterson, Chicago Public Library, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Dawson. 

There is one question I think that brings itself to mind. You men- 
tioned the First Congressional District here in Chicago as one of 
the districts where there is a need of additional libraries. 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. There are other districts here in Chicago I imagine, 
where there are no libraries located. Would that be true? 

Mr. Dawson. That is correct. Incidentally, this problem is not 
unique in Chicago, to the First District. I believe it is also a prob- 
lem in the Ninth Congressional District, where there is now a de- 
pository library, and the University of Illinois, Chicago Branch, is 
not and cannot be designated a depository library. 

Mr. Jonrs. I think that we recognize the need for this in your 
metropolitan areas. But in areas like Chicago, New York, Los 
Angeles, and places like that there is a sufficient number of districts 
in which I think there are no libraries that would even want to be 
depository libraries. I think possibly the legislation could be adjusted 
to take care of that without increasing beyond the limit. 

Mr. Dawson. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonrs. That is the only question I had, thank you. Dr. Long, 
do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Lona. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Carrigg, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Carrrec. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corsetr. Yes. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

By grouping some of our small or sparsely populated States, could 
we not get by with one regional depository ? 

Mr. Dawson. For several States ? 
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Mr. Corzetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. I see no reason why not. 

Mr. Cornett. That is all. 

Mr. Jones Are there any other questions, Mr. Haley ? 

Mr. Hater. First, Mr. Dawson, mentioned the Powell report. So 
that all will be acquainted with it may we have consent to have it 

rinted in the appendix to this hearing, and where he mentions the 
Pow yell report we will cite the page number in the printed hearings so 
that the people can find it easily. 

Mr. Jones. May I ask what kind of a document is the Powell report ? 
In what form was it submitted ? 

Mr. Hatey. The Powell report is based on information obtained 
from 652 libraries, both depositories and nondepositories, which re- 
turned questionnaires to our subcommittee. A group of students at 
the University of North Carolina analyzed and tabulated the data 
provided by the questionnaires, following which, as Mr. Dawson 
mentioned, a report based on the findings was prepared by Dr. 
Benjamin EK. Powell, chairman of the mublic documents committee 
of the American Libr: ary Association. Although the report is referred 
to as the Powell report, William R. Pullen, of the U niversity of North 
Carolina, and Jerome K. Wilcox, former chairman of the ALA 
public documents committee, collaborated in its preparation. In 
fact, Mr. Wilcox spearheaded the 1938 legislation which made con- 
gressional bills, resolutions, reports, and hearings available to deposi- 
tory libraries. Actually, the Powell report is the product of the com- 
bined efforts of the ALA and the subcommittee. The subcommittee 
prepared and distributed the questionnaires and the students at the 
University of North Carolina, working under the supervision of mem- 
bers of the public documents committee of the ALA analyzed and 
tabulated the data reported. 

Mr. Jones. The Powell report has never been printed by our com- 
mittee, has it? 

Mr. Hater. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Without objection it will be printed in the appendix of 
the hearing. 

Mr. Haey. Mr. Chairman, prior to Mr. Dawson’s testimony, and 
since he represents 15 libraries in the Chicago area, with the permis- 
sion of the subcommittee, he would like to request a 5-minute question- 
and-answer period for anyone who desires to participate. All present 
have heard his statement. There may be parts of it that they were 
not altogether in agreement with, and Mr. Dawson said he would 
avail himself for a short time for answering such questions. 

Mr. Jones. Of course, this is an open hearing and anyone is privi- 
leged to be heard within the limits of reason. So, if there are any 
questions that you would like to ask Mr. Dawson, you will identify 
yourself both to the committee and to the reporter, and we will be 
glad to hear from anyone. Will you identify yourself, please, sir? 

Mr. Bowman. Mr. Ben C. Bowman from the Newberry Library. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Bowman from the Newberry Library, here in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Bowman. We are a depository library also. Mr. Pargellis, the 


director, and I were both out of town during the past month when 
the local people met. 
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I simply want to know if there is an extra copy of your senti- 
ments, John. [Prepared statement of Mr. Dawson.] Has someone 
got one right now that I could glance at ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. Has anyone else a question? If not, we 
thank you, Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Heiliger. 

Mr. Heriiger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. If you will come around, sir, and identify yourself and 
your library, please, for the reporter and the committee. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD M. HEILIGER, LIBRARIAN, UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Herricer. Edward Heiliger, University of Illinois. 

The University of Illinois has 3 campuses, 1 in Urbana, and 2 in 
Chicago. I have been asked to represent all 3 at this hearing. The 
downstate campus, that in Urbana, has long been a depository library. 
The documents librarian from there, Miss Esther Clausen, is here 
today. The library at the Chicago Professional College’s campus of 
the University of Illinois has just been designated a depository. The 
Library of the Chicago Undergraduate Division, on Navy Pier, of 
which I am librarian, has not been able to be designated a depository 
because the Newberry Library is in the same congressional district. 
With regard to our situation at Navy Pier, where we have almost 
4,000 full-time students and a large faculty, I would like to say we 
have a real desire to be designated a ‘depository library. 

A possible solution for us would be to have the statement on 
page 5, lines 12 to 15, read: 


All land-grant colleges and their branches shall be constituted as depositories. 


Mr. Jones. You are referring to the proposed bill now ? 

Mr. Heticer. Yes. 

I am sure there are other States that have this same problem: 
The University of California with its campuses in Los Angeles, Davis, 
and Riverside, and so on; the University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee; 
the University of Minnesota in Duluth; and we have that problem here 
in Chicago. 

There are a number of points which I would like to raise. 

One is our concern lest the new law leave a loophole which would 
encourage a practice which would work to the disadvantage of the 
depository library. Apparently, when a United States Government 
departmental printing budget is exhausted, the department publishes 
on its own. Sometimes this publishing is of certain numbers of a 
series which a depository library would expect to get from the Super- 
intendent of Documents. We would like to see the new law so worded 
that such a series as this would come through to us complete. 

Another concern is with the matter of depository libraries in Gov- 
ernment agencies. We wonder if a more conservative distribution 
within the Government would make available more documents to those 
of us outside of the Government. 
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Our third concern is with the matter of the length of time which a 
regional depository library would need to be responsible for retaining 
a complete file of United States Government publications. The present 
bill does not seem to make this clear. Of course, this is brought out 
in Mr. Dawson’s statement, too. 

In closing, I would like to say that we participated in the Chicago 
librarian’s discussion and approved the joint statement made by Mr. 
John Dawson of the University of Chicago Library. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. ‘Heiliger. 

Mr. Herucer. There is one thing I would like to bring up, too, 
in connection with Mr. Corbett’s remark about the case where each of 

several neighboring States did not need a regional ee and s 
possibility of having one such depository serving several States. 
think every State has a land-grant college which provides aepoaticy 
service, the way it is presently set up. 

Mr. Jones. Are there any questions by any members of the 
subcommittee ? 

Dr. Long. 

Mr. Lona. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Carrigg. 

Mr. Carriac. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corserr. I would like to ask this gentleman and perhaps some 
of the others: Do you not find a number of these publications for which 
there is little or no demand ? 

Mr. Hermicer. Yes. 

Mr. Corsetrr. What is your experience with that? Are you storing 
a great. many publications that might just as well never have been 
pr inted 2 

Mr. Hermicer. Yes, I think that is true, especially in a complete 
depository library. There are many documents that are never used. 
I checked in United States Gover nment documents in a complete 
depository, at Wayne University in Detroit for some 7 years. I 
know that there we received many Government publications that 
were never used. It is very difficult, though, to say just which docu- 
ments you will need and which you will not. 

Mr. Corserr. Do you have no discretion whatsoever on the matter 
of how long you have to retain all those publications? 

Mr. Heruicer. We are supposed to keep them and the only way we 
can get rid of them is by getting special permission from the Super- 
intendent of Documents. This is too bad, because many of them 
should be discarded after a certain length of time. 

Mr. Corserr. That is the point I wanted to emphasize for the 
record, that we are cognizant of the fact. Some of us have talked 
about it repeatedly and have been making, we hope, some little prog- 
ress toward preventing at the source the publication of these documents 
that perhaps never should be published, where a copy or two of a 
report on file would be adequate. 

That is all. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Haley, have you any questions? 

Mr. Hatey. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Heiliger, with reference to the last question by Mr. Corbett as to 
the length of retention, are you familiar with that section of the bil] 
regarding the establishment of regional depository libraries? 

Mr : Hew. iaer. Yes. IfI were running a regional depository libr ‘ary 
and had all of the depository libraries in the area sending me all of 
these duplicate materials, I think I would feel put upon. T can im ag- 
ine a regional depository being snowed under with these opie ations, 

Mr. Harry. It is not so much that they will have all of them but 
they will have copies. 

Mr. Hemcer. I think the regional should have a complete file and 
should keep a complete file. 

Mr. Harry. That is the real purpose of that section. 

Mr. Hetticer. Yes. 

Mr. Hatey. I should like to go back to that part of your prepared 
statement. Did you mean that it would be better for a reduction by 
the Government of its multiple publications and a wider distribution 
in the libraries ? 

Mr. Hreticer. No. I am speaking of Government agencies, bureaus 
of Government agencies and so on, that can be depositories. I suspect 
that there are many libraries within the Government that are deposi- 
tories that do not need to be. 

Mr. Harry. We have not searched that. They all claimed they 
should be. 

Mr. Jones. Could you be more specific, or point out some specific 
instance that you are referring to now to help us. 

Mr. Heruicrer. No, I cannot, although I have worked in Washing- 
ton. I cannot think of a Government collection that was not needed, 
but I can imagine there being such situations. 

Mr. Jones. Dr. Long. 

Mr. Lona. I just wondered if a number of these publications on your 
shelves are never used ? 

Mr. Hetuicer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lone. Would you think that that would be the case with other 
libraries? I notice you said you are speaking for three libraries. 
Would you think that would be the case that there would be a number 
of those books that would be shipped here to you that were never used 
at all? 

Mr. Heticer. Well, there are some that are never used, but I would 

say they are definitely in the minority. 

Mr. Lone. Would it be possible for libraries without too much 
trouble to go through and earmark the ones that you have on your 
shelves that are never used, that is, Government publications? 

Mr. Heticer. This could be done, although if we use the Docu- 
ments Office classification system and do not catalog the documents 

and do not have a circulation record, it would be a little hard to tell 
whether any given document has been used or not. M: any of our 
libraries now use the Documents Office classification system, because it 
is much easier than cataloging all the Government materials. Now 
that the monthly catalog has an index every month they are much 
more usable. 

Mr. Lone. Do libraries have, other than Government publications, 
a large number of books that are never used ? 
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Mr. Heiuicer. This is a very difficult question to answer. I think 
every large library has materials that are used very seldom. I will 
say that. 

Mr. Lone. If they are seldom used there probably would be some 
reason for them, but for those that are never used there would prob- 
ably be no reason for them at all. I am talking about Government 
publications. ' 

I might say this to you: It might be helpful to Congress if it 
knew you had a number of such books on your shelf that have never 
been used, and I have some of them in my office. 

Mr. Corsetr. I do, too. 

Mr. Lone. Then if we have a request for a reprint on this type, al- 
though they had been distributed, but some fellow requests reprints on 
them, it might give us some way of determining whether it would be 
necessary or not. That is my reason for the question, as to the books 
that you have that are never used. Just from your opinion would you 
think that it would help the library if they were shipped back to Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr. Hemicer. Yes; we would be glad to get rid of those that are 
never used. 

Mr. Lone. All right. It might help us, too. Maybe we would not 
have to print them again. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Haley. 

Mr. Hater. Do you obtain printed library catalog cards of Govern- 
ment publications from the Library of Congress? 

Mr. Hemicrer. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Hatey. How soon are they received, approximately, after de- 
livery of the publication ? 

Mr. Hemicer. Well, I would say 6 weeks, approximately. 

Mr. Hatey. Must you now necessarily order them individually or 
are there some arrangements whereby you receive cards for all the 
publications that are furnished you ¢ 

Mr. Hemicer. We order them individually. 

Mr. Hatey. What benefits would be obtained by your library and 
readers of Government publications if library cards accompanied the 
delivery ? 

Mr. Heriicer. This would be of great assistance. We would catalog 
many more than we otherwise would. 

Mr. Harry. It would bea great advantage? 

Mr. Hermicer. Yes. 

Mr. Harry. Regarding the catalog, do you consider the entries in 


that to be sufficiently timely so as to adequately serve the needs of your 
hbrary ¢ 


Mr. Hemicer. Yes. 

Mr. Harry. Would you suggest a change to improve it? 

Mr. Hemucer. No. 

Mr. Hatey. Do you think they should be listed or indexed cumula- 
tively? If so, how frequently do you think the cumulative issuances 
should be made? We have received a great deal of mail on that and I 
would like to hear your views. 


Mr. Hemicer. You are referring now, are you, to the index for the 
monthly catalog? 
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Mr. Hater. The entries in the monthly catalog. 

Mr. Hetmicer. Yes. Well, I think it should be cumulative, at least 
annually. One trouble we had at the time I was checking in documents 
was that it was 6 months after the end of the calendar year before the 
index for that year came through, so that we had no access through 
an index until as much as 18 months after the listing in the monthly 
catalog. Now with the index in every monthly catalog this is o 
problem. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you, Mr. Heiliger. I have no further questions, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jongs. Thank you, } Mr. Heiliger. 

Mr. Veit, will you give your full name and identify yourself for the 
record, please. 


TESTIMONY OF FRITZ VEIT, DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES, CHICAGO 
TEACHERS COLLEGE AND WILSON JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Mr. Verr. I am Fritz Veit, director of libraries, of Chicago Teachers 
College and Wilson Junior College. I would like to make just a few 
comments regarding the bill as it affects the librarian of a medium- 
sized college library. 

The first point to which I would like to talk, and it has been men- 
tioned already, is selection of publications by the depository libraries. 
I believe it is extremely important that the bill be amended as pro- 
posed in order that libraries know that by law they are permitted to 
selec ‘t only those publications they very badly need (H. R. 9186, sec. 2, 

,lines9to11). If they had to accept all publications they would 
lee overwhelmed. 

The second point is retention of Government publications by the 
depository libraries. It is agreed that no library should request. publi- 
cations it does not actually need and it should therefore not be per- 
mitted to dispose of them without good cause. However, the 10-year 
period seems excessive as far as college libraries are concerned. T oday 
colleges change and modify curricula frequently. Printed materials 
which were highly useful for one kind of curriculum become super- 
fluous when another curriculum is adopted. It would therefore be 
appropriate to change the wording of H. R. 9186 on page 7, lines 23 
to 24 and on page 9, lines 1 to 2, from “shall be retained for a minimum 
period of at least ten years” to “shall be retained for a minimum period 
of at least five years.” 

Then, discarding of superseded and noncurrent publications: I am 
very strongly in favor of the provision— 
except that superseded publications or those of a noncurrent nature may be 
discarded sooner as may be authorized by the Superintendent of Documents. 
It is highly desirable that this provision which confirms present 
practice is being incorporated intolaw. Asa college librarian, I would 
like to see this rule inter preted very broadly by the Superintendent 
of Documents. However, I do not propose that the law be any more 
specific than is proposed in the bill. 

A comment along these lines which would not necessitate a change 
of law but only of practice concerns item cards. Some item cards 
contain more than one title. For instance, card No. 855-A lists the 
following publications: Federal Budget in Brief; Review of the 
Budget; and Your Federal Budget. 


a 
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This means that all three titles are shipped by the Superintendent 
of Documents if Item 855—A is requested. In our library for instance, 
we have need for only one title, namely Federal Budget in Brief. 
Shipment of items which are not needed can be avoided if item cards 
always list one title only. 

Then I would also like to talk about regional depositories, a point 

which has been mentioned by all persons so far. 

I believe that each depository library should be considered as within 
the area of a regional depository library. According to the pro- 
visions of section 7, page 8, lines 1 to 5, and section 8, some depository 
libraries might not have a connection with a regional depository 
library and they could then be required to retain publications for a 
period of 20 instead of 10 years. 

I would therefore insert this or a similar provision at the end of 
section 8: 

If a regional depository has not been designated by a Senator, Delegate, or 
Resident Commissioner within the area of the State, Territory, or Commonwealth 
in which a depository library is located, the Superintendent of Documents shall 
designate the regional depository of an adjacent area as the regional depository 
for this depository library. 

The Superintendent of Documents would probably find it most 
practical to designate the State library extension agency, frequently 
called State Library, as the regional depository. Nevertheless, I 
would not recommend that the Superintendent be restricted by law to 
select one specific type of a library as a regional depository. 

Then another point which others have talked about is additional 
depository libraries within one library system. It happens very fre- 
quently today that college branches are established which rival the 
main campus in importance. In these instances it would be desirable 
if depository privileges could be obtained on behalf of the college 
branch libraries. A precedent is created by title 44, United States 
Code, section 87 as would be amended by H. R. 9186, section 6, page 7, 
lines 1 to 5, which allows the establishment of additional depository 
libraries within executive departments. 

Mr. Jones. I have one comment about the individual cards. Of 
course, we run into a problem there. I glanced at some of the cards 
and one for instance mentions all of the bills introduced in Congress. 
We certainly could not have a different card for each one. We are 
getting into a problem. I note the card which you referred to and 
those are certainly related items. 

Mr. Verr. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. However, we are glad to have the suggestion. That is 
why we invited you people here, that is, to make practic: al sugges- 
tions that might be embodied in this legislation. We are glad to have 
your suggestions. But I did want to “point out some of the difficul- 
ties that. might be experienced in trying to be very specific and to have 
the card refer only to one item. 

Dr. Long? 

Mr. Lone. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Carrigg? 

Mr. Carriae. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Corbett ? 

Mr. Corsett. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Haley? 
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Mr. Hatey. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Veit. 

Mr. McNabb? 

Mr. McNass. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. If you will give your full name and identify yourself 
we would appreciate it. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES A. McNABB, EXECUTIVE LIBRARIAN, 
CHICAGO BAR ASSOCIATION LIBRARY 


Mr. McNass. Charles McNabb, executive librarian, from the Chi- 

cago Bar Association library. 

I subscribe to the previous statement of Mr. Dawson. The com- 
mittee asked me if I would point up one or two special problems that 
arise in connection with the statement which they did not want to 
include. I make the following statement: 

While fully in accord with the statement made by the committee 
of librarians and being generally in accord with the aims and pur- 
poses of H. R. 9186, I would like to suggest that consideration be 
given to the proposition that a greater amount of flexibility in the 
distribution of Government publications be considered, particularly in 
urban areas. During the period when depository libraries took all 
or most of the material offered to them it may have been that ade- 
quate distribution was accomplished by the device of using the con- 
gressional district as the unit and providing a limited number of de- 
positories within each district. However, since it has been possible 
for designated depositories to become highly selective, it is fairly ob- 
vious that the distribution of documents is now or may be severely 
curtailed in any given area to the extent that neither the Government’s 
purpose in distribution nor the public’s needs for these documents 
is met. 

One of the factors to be considered is the change in emphasis in 
the use of much of the material designated for depository libraries. 
In the past 10 years one imperative area of research for lawyers has 
been proper access to the background materials relating to the United 
States statutes, including congressional committee hearings, reports, 
committee prints, and many of the itmes not previously “considered 
in the realm of the legal scholar. 

It also happens that depository libraries which previously con- 
sidered documents of this type necessary to their service, find that 
they are no longer in their scope and may no longer select them but 
may make efforts to dispose of the collection which they used. 

One case in point was the John Crerar Library of Chicago, which 
decided sometime around 1950 that it no longer needed these docu- 
ments and having permission to select, refrained from selecting them. 
They also received permission to dispose of their collection as being 
no longer in the scope of their purposes. The Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion library, whose members have been for sometime the most. fre- 
quent users of this material, acquired the entire serial set of docu- 
ments and all of the hearings formerly possessed by the John Crerar 
Library. 

Incidentally, this is a considerable collection of books. It runs to 
somewhere over 10,000 volumes. The serial set alone without the 
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hearings was around 5,000. So the undertaking was not a minor 
thing for the Chicago Bar Association. 

However, due to the limitation imposed by the present act, it 
was not possible in any way to arrange a satisfactory continuation of 
the material. Resort was made to purchase and other avenues of 
acquisition, the results of which have not been satisfactory. 

As an aside I might say that along with all other law libraries, 
the Chicago Bar Association has upward of 100,000 volumes exclusive 
of these documents and a great percentage of them are Government 
documents, that is, they are in the realm that are sometimes dis- 
tributed to other libraries as Government documents and I am re- 
ferring to statutes and administrative decisions, court reports, and 
the like. But these are obtainable rather easily and readily through 
the Superintendent of Documents. The type of document I am re- 
fering to in my paper is one which has almost a hiatus in distribu- 
tion except through a depository arrangement. 

There is at least one other congressional district within the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area in which the same situation exists, that is, a 
depository library selecting only a portion of the material to which 
it is entitled and another institution desiring much of the material 
not selected. There are also several other libraries with special col- 
lections who have need of and could efficiently service Government 
documents within their sphere if it were made at all possible. 

As has been mentioned, there is also the problem of designated de- 
positories having libraries and library services in areas other than the 
main institution. In the Chicago metropolitan area there are at 
least two such branch libraries, both of which are desirous of acquiring 
some Government documents and both of which find themselves 
stopped by the limitation imposed on the area in which the branch is 
located. 

It is suggested that these ex: umples are or may be typical of situa- 
tions in other areas and that it might be feasible to make it possible for 
the designated depository no longer desiring material to split its 
acquisition of Government documents with one or more institutions in 
the same area. Alternatively, it might be suggested that the entire 
urban area be considered as a eo area rather than the congressional 
district. This will probably be met with not too much approval in 
Congress, but it is a concept which I think might permit you to solve 
some of the problems that have been suggested here. This concept 
would permit the Government to distribute its documents more effi- 
ciently to those institutions having the most need for them. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. McNabb. 

In other words, you are advocating greater flexibility incident to 
this library, where they could have transferred at the time of acquisi- 
tion, perhaps. the documents that were of value to the Chicago Bar 
Association library. 

Mr. McNass. In using the documents, we have considered that they 
are depository, although we have no specific strings on them as a 
depository, and any one who has use for them we service and give 
access. Of course, primarily our service is directed to our members, 
but anyone else in any other institution whose members have use for 
them we service ; yes. 
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You see there is a hiatus in the collection. We have had the collee- 
tion since somewhere around 1955 although the John Crerar Librar 
quit collecting that type of document in about 1950. It took almost 
that length of time to effect the transfer. My point was, if our library 
were permitted to acquire that many documents from a depository 
collection on the basis of service to the area, perhaps we should be en- 
titled to receive them as a depository. The John Crerar Library was 
perfectly willing to accede to our requests to receive the documents 
which they did not collect, but the Superintendent of Documents was 
not permitted to make that type of arrangement under the present 
act. 

Mr. Jones. Of course, just as any Government agency is, he is 


restricted by law. That, in my opinion, was not intentional at the 
time. 


Mr. McNasps. That is right. 

Mr. Jonrs. And there is possibly a stricter interpretation. I think 
the suggestions that you have made would be very helpful to the com- 
mittee in trying to work this out. I think I am speaking for almost 
every Member of Congress in that any Government publication that 
we go to the expense of printing we want to make the contents avail- 
able to the greatest number of ‘people and particularly to those that 
it will serve. Certainly we do not want to print any item just to have 
it stored. We have run into that in our own housekeeping, so to 
speak, and we are taking steps to cut that down. I think your sug- 
gestion has been a very helpful one. 

Dr. Long, have you any questions. 

Mr. Lona. Thank you. Ihave no questions. 

Mr. Jongs. Mr. Carrigg? 

Mr. Carricc. Mr. McNabb, if you have a call for a document, for 
instance from an attorney, and in your library you do not have that 
document, do you ask the Superintendent of Documents at Washing- 
ton to supply it to you or do you first go to a depository library! 

Mr. McNass. We try to find it in the area if we can possibly man- 
age it. 

Mr. Carriec. You do not have any trouble, though, getting it from 
the Superintendent of Documents in Washington if you really need 
it; do you? 

Mr. McNass. You are referring to the type of document which I 
mentioned like congressional hearings ? 

Mr. Carriee. That is right. 

Mr. McNass. Yes; you do have a considerable amount of trouble. 
Frequently the printing is not sufficient and the depository collections 
are the only ones that get some items. You have the trouble of get- 
ting them in series, that is, you have trouble getting a continuity of 
them. You can order them but you have to order individually, you 
see, if you are not a depository. That is an almost impossible task 
even if you sit down and order them immediately upon notice that 
they are available because they are not always available for distribu- 
tion for sales from the Superintendent. 

Mr. Carrice. Do you ever have to buy some of these documents? 

Mr. McNass. We do buy them. We buy as many as we can get 
conveniently. We do not try to buy all of them and not as many as 
we would like to have if we were able to get them automatically, but 
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we do buy them and all the other documents that we need. We buy 
all the bills introduced in the Congress and sometimes the price of 
that runs a considerable amount. You introduce quite a few bills. I 
think the last amount we paid was $375 for just 1 year, 1 session of 
Congress, just to get copies of all bills introduced. 

Mr. Carricc. If you were designated as a depository library would 
it be necessary for you to pay for bills as you received them or would 
you receive them without paying? 

Mr. McNass. I think we would get bills without paying, but that 
is not my purpose in making the statement. I would just like to get 
the documents on some sort of an arrangement that would be feasible 
rather than to sit down and write a letter on each one that comes out. 

Mr. Carriee. That is all. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Corbett? 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

As to the matter of duplicate bills, where in some instances we know 
we have as many as 150 identical bills introduced, is notice of each and 
everyone of those bills sent to you? 

Mr. McNass. No; we get the bills automatically. We buy them 
as a subscription. 

Mr. Corserr. And you get all of them ? 

Mr. McNass. Everyone that is introduced and all amendments. 

Mr. Corserr. The copies as well as the rest ? 

Mr. McNass. Yes, sir. We have a deposit account with the Super- 
intendent and he bills us at the end of the session. 

Mr. Corserr. What the gentleman has said here in one regard, I 
think, is awfully important to this committee, namely, that some folks 


who do not want these items are getting them and others do not have 
access to them. 


Mr. McNass. That is right. 

Mr. Corserr. That is about what it adds up to. 

Mr. McNass. That is right. 

There is one other point that I wanted to bring out, and this is on 
my own, because I was not authorized by our committee to mention 
it: That is, I notice in your bill on page 6, you still have the criteria 
that a depository is required to be a public library, and we would not 
quite rate as a public library although in regard to materials of this 
type which we have we consider that we have a public interest in them 
and any member of the public is entitled to use them. These are not 
the only things we have. We have, for instance, a collection of the 
appeal papers, the briefs, and abstracts of the United States Supreme 

ourt, and those we treat as a public library, because we have the 
only collection in the downtown area. The other collection is in the 
University of Chicago Library. 

We also have several depository arrangements with some depart- 
ments, like the Bureau of Copyrights. We have a depository collec- 
tion of their publications. 

I was wondering if that is a necessary adjunct to becoming a de- 
pository, the paragraph that it be a completely public library. 

Mr. Corsert. Would the suggestion not be in order that so long as 


these materials be available to the public that the library could qualify 
to receive them ? 
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Mr. McNass. If that were part of the understanding, that would 
make it very nice. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Haley ? 

Mr. Hatey. Does your library permit Government publications to 
be withdrawn ? 

Mr. McNasps. Yes. 

Mr. Hatey. Their use is not limited to the premises only ? 

Mr. McNass. No. 

Mr. Hatey. Do you make any use of microfilm ? 

Mr. McNass. Yes; microcards too. We get some of these docu- 
ments now ; in fact, we subscribe to the production of legislative history 
that has been compiled and collected and reprinted on microcards. 
We subscribe to that entire program also. There is a considerable 
amount of key legislation that goes through for which there are legis- 
lative histories compiled, and those are transcribed onto microcards 
and those we subscribe to also. 

Mr. Hatey. I would like to suggest, Mr. McNabb, that after listen- 
ing to Mr. Corbett’s questioning, you would to all intents and 
purposes almost qualify as a public library. However, I believe that 
the committee will give appropriate consideration to this point. 

Mr. Jones. If there are no other questions we want to thank you, 
Mr. McNabb. 

Mr. Kurt Schwerin, will you give your name to the reporter? 


TESTIMONY OF KURT SCHWERIN, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
LAW LIBRARY 


Mr. Scuwerin. My name is Kurt Schwerin, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law Library. 

I do not have a prepared statement. I have only to add a few re- 
marks to what was said by Mr. Heiliger and Mr. Veit, and Mr. 
McNabb. 

I strongly would suggest liberalization of the depository law. With 
regard to remarks made by Mr. Heiliger and Mr. Veit, they spoke of 
land- grant colleges and small colleges and, as to the point of branch 
institutions of certain universities, it is equally true for certain large 
universities. I speak of my university of which the main part is 
located in Evanston, 12 miles north of C hicago, while the professional 
schools, including our law library, are located in the city, in the same 
congressional district as the University of Illinois branch and the 
Newberry Library. That was one of the reasons the law library never 
could become a depository library. It is equally true, for instance, 
for New York University, which has two campuses. It may be true 
for other large universities. 

Consequently, I would suggest that page 13 of the Powell report 
which was endorsed by Mr. Dawson should include under (c) the 
first line, new category of minor depository and should be extended 
to the possibility for having the depository libraries in branches of 
jarger university libraries of the university. 

Mr. Jones. I see. Thank you, Mr. Schwerin. 

Do you have any questions, Dr. Long ? 

Mr. Lona. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jongs. Mr. Carrigg? 

Mr. CarricG. I have no questions. 
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Mr. Jones. Mr. Corbett? 

Mr. Corsetr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Haley? 

Mr. Hatey. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, sir. 

Miss Catherine Reynolds, please. 

Give your full name and :dentify yourself. Just have a seat, please. 


TESTIMONY OF CATHERINE REYNOLDS, LIBRARIAN, DOCUMENTS 
AND MAPS DEPARTMENT, STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA LI- 
BRARIES, IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Miss Reynoips. I am Catherine Reynolds, the documents librarian 
from the State University of Iowa. 

The library approves of the spirit of this bill. It would be willing 
to assume the responsibility of becoming a regional depository. Our 
library is already a research center for the small colleges surround- 
ing us; we are already lending them materials, and we would be 
perfectly willing to do this with documents to help relieve the pres- 
sure on space in these small college libraries which have vast col- 
lections of documents not in active use. 

Mr. Jones. You are satisfied with the bill as it is written and have 
no suggestions to make for any amendments or changes in the 
bill. 

Miss Reynotps. I think the idea of keeping two copies of every- 
thing might be unnecessary. It could be left to the discretion of the 
regional libraries. 

Mr. Jones. I think that the committee wants to impress not only 
upon you but others who have any suggestions of that nature, if you 
will so advise the committee, we would be glad to have the benefit of 
them. After all, I think that the librarians certainly are in the best 
position to give helpful suggestions to this committee, and we want 
you to feel free to do that. 

Are there any questions of any member of the committee? 

Dr. Long? 

Mr. Lone. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Carrigg? 

Mr. Carriae. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Corbett ? 

Mr. Corsetr. I would just like to ask the lady a question. 

Would you have any approximation, since you had to make a study 
of your space, of how much cubic footage might be required if you 
were to become a regional depository ? 

Miss Reynotps. Not too much more than what we are already using 
because we are already trying to maintain as complete a collection 
of documents as we can get. 

__Mr. Corserr. Would you or any of the other witnesses have any 
idea of the total number of titles that might come in in a year? 

I mean an approximation. 

Miss Reynoxps. Not in titles. We receive about 40,000 pieces of 
documents a year but those are not all Federal. 


Po Corsetr. You mean your total income of documents is around 
000 ? 
5 . 
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Miss Reynoxps. Of pieces, but a piece may be anything from a one- 
sheet bill to a large volume. 

Mr. Corserr. How many of those would be Federal Government 
publications ? 

Miss Reynotps. Probably 30,000. 

Mr. Corsett. Thirty thousand ? 

Miss Rernotps. Yes. 

Mr. Corzetrr. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. McWuorter. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. McWhorter. 

Mr. McWuorter. Miss Reynolds, if the University of Iowa were 
to become a regional depository would you like to avail yourself of 
the privilege of discarding publications after 20 years? 

Miss Reynorps. No. 

Mr. McWuorter. Would you like to retain them permanently ? 

Miss Reynotps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Heiliger has a question. 

Mr. Hetricer. This is not a question, but a comment. A few weeks 
ago the librarian at Rutgers University told me that he received 
approximately 110 linear feet of United States Government publica- 
tions each year. They are a complete depository and do not catalog 
any of their United States Government publications. So he had a 
chance to come to a fairly accurate estimate of the number of linear 
feet. 

Mr. Jones. That is 110 linear feet of shelf space. 

Mr. Hetuicer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. But they do not catalog at all? 

Mr. Hemucrr. That is right. They use the document office classi- 
fication system for all United States Government publications they 
receive. 

Mr. Jones. Would you say that is a general practice among all 
libraries ? 

Mr. Herricer. No, many of them catalog all that they get. Many 
catalog only in part. I could not guess at the percentage, but I know 
many of them do catalog a large proportion. 

Mr. Jones. I see. 

Thank you, Mr. Heiliger. 

Do you have any other comments, Miss Reynolds? 

Miss Reynotps. No. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dan Williams, if you will give your name and identify yourself 
to the reporter. 


TESTIMONY OF DAN A. WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR OF THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY OF DES MOINES AND PRESIDENT OF THE IOWA 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wiiu1ams. Dan A. Williams, director, Des Moines Iowa Pub- 
lic Library. 

(Representative Karl M. LeCompte entered room at this point.) 

Mr. Jones. Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Karl M. LeCompte, a Rep- 
resentative from Iowa and a member of our committee, has now joined 
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us. Please come up here, Karl, and, Mr. Williams, will you proceed, 
please. : ' 

Mr. Wu1aMs. Gentlemen, I am here today as director of the pub- 
lic library of Des Moines as well as president of the Iowa Library 
Association to make my views known concerning H. R. 9186. I have 
been employed by three public libraries in the period since 1944, each 
of which was a designated depository of Federal documents. From 
my experience I believe that I have an understanding of the docu- 
ment problem in small and medium-size public libraries. 

In no way do I speak for the college and university libraries of my 
State. Their problem is somewhat different, and I believe that they 
have representatives here today, and you have already just heard 
from Miss Reynolds from the State University of Iowa. 

May I first state that I believe that H. R. 9186 is an excellent modi- 
fication and modernization of the present legislation regarding de- 
pository libraries. I have only two suggestions for further changes 
which I would like to bring to your attention at this time. 

On page 2, beginning with line 17, the proposal discusses justifica- 
tion for additional depository libraries in each congressional district, 
et cetera, and states that a certification as to the need shall be signed 
by the head of the existing depository library within the district “or 
by the head of the library authority of the State * * *.” I would 
like to recommend that the word “or” be changed to “and.” 

This change would make it mandatory for the State agency to ap- 
prove such a move. Small libraries, and I am thinking specifically of 
public libraries, all too frequently have looked at the free aspect of a 
depository library set up without considering the obligations imposed 
on the recipient library. Most public libraries would be better off 
purchasing those documents which they actually need, in preference 
to assuming the obligations of housing and servicing a depository col- 
lection. On this point I need only cite the recent experience of the 
Public Library of Des Moines which expended almost $10,000 to pro- 
vide additional shelving to house its document collection. 

My second concern, and perhaps the chief one, is related to section 
8 and particularly that portion of the section which appears on page 
9 giving depository libraries the authority to discard unwanted pub- 
lications after a period of 10 years. It is not clear to me whether 
a library would have the right retroactively to discard unwanted 
publications immediately upon the passage of this act, or whether 
they would have to wait a minimum of 10 years from the effective 
date before a discarding program could begin. This is extremely im- 
portant. In the past 6 years the number of times that someone from 
outside Des Moines has been referred by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments or by Federal agencies to our library for older Government 
publications could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

I believe that a recent study completed by the Public Library of Des 
Moines of the use of bound periodicals is pertinent to this considera- 
tion, for in many respects documents and periodicals represent a sim- 
ilar type of library material. In the period of 1 year ended June 30, 
1956, for which we kept accurate records, we found that 55 percent 
of the bound periodicals used were from the publication period 1950 
to 1956. An additional 31 percent of the bound periodicals used were 
from the period 1935 to 1949. Thus, 86 percent of the total use was 
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for periodicals published since 1934. More and more public libraries 
through sdetiinere loan are turning to the scholarly libraries for 
older material of a serial nature not frequently used by public-library 
patrons. 

All this is to say that in most libraries space is at a premium. Au- 
thority to discard immediately much of the existing collection of 
Federal documents would make it possible to do a better job of housing 
those of a current nature, without having to resort to various modes 
of storage which, I believe, is the present fate of older documents in 
many libraries. 

I do not presume to suggest what the wording should be in section 
8, but it should be unequivocably stated that immediately followi 
the passage of this act libraries would have the privilege of distill 
of those documents which have already been maintained for a period 
of 10 years. 

Mr. Jones. I want to thank you for the statement. 

Did I understand that you were advocating the purchase of certain 
documents by libraries? 

Mr. WuuiaMs. Particularly the small public library which may 
have use for a few handbooks, a number of the periodical publications, 
in total a relatively small number of the vast output of the Federal 
Government in the course of a given year. 

For such libraries the investment of perhaps $200 or $300 is, in my 
opinion, much more desirable than the inadequate housing of a much 
larger collection which very frankly I am sure is almost never used, 

Mr. Jones. Of course, that would be a thing for the library to de- 
termine, because, as I understand it, in return for the publications 
which they receive gratuitously then they have the obligation of main- 
taining them. 

Mr. Wiuiu1ams. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. I do not think it was the intention at any time to force 
a library to become a depository and they would always have the priv- 
ilege of buying publications. They have that privilege now, do they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Oh, yes. What I think I was referring to was the 
thought that by being a depository was the way to get free a lot of 
Government publications without all too frequently thoroughly con- 
sidering the fact that there are obligations involved which will prob- 
ably make it more expensive in the long run to the small library than 
would be the purchase of a limited number and then discarding them 
at their own convenience rather than at a stipulated number of years. 

Mr. Jones. Now, not speaking for the committee, it has been my 
feeling for some time that the Government does send out gratuitously 
many reports and hearings, printed at great cost, to people who really 
have no use for them. I would like to encourage at least putting a 
minimum charge upon them so that people would appreciate them. 

However, the libraries that receive this material naturally do have 
this obligation, and I think most of them are willing to accept that. 
What we are trying to do is to work that out on the best possible 
basis. 

We are glad to have had your thinking. 

Dr. Long, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Lona. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jonss. Mr. LeCompte? 
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Mr. LeCompte. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Carrigg? 

Mr. Carriaa. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Corbett? 

Mr. Corzerr. Yes; I have two questions. 

No. 1, is it not probably true that where these documents have 
practically fallen into disuse or no use that they are stored in such 
a way that if somebody wanted to get into them it would be most 
difficult ? Do they not reach a stage ¢ some place that they are finally 
stored in the basement or inaccessible or practically inaccessible areas ? 

Mr. Wiuu1amMs. I think you caught that implication from my 
statement, and I believe that a real survey of many public libraries, 
and I think the same might be true of some of the smaller college 
libraries, will show that the older documents are often in out-of-way 

laces, and in my library we have moved major sets to one of our 

ranches. They are at a branch that is open every day so that it 
certainly meets the requirement of accessibility, but it does mean 
that we must either send the patron out to this branch to use the 
material or it will take 24 hours to bring the documents into the 
main library. If someone chooses to use the particular documents 
that are in this branch, I am sure that it is a far better arrange- 
ment than you will find in many hbraries in terms of physical access. 

Mr. Corserr. The second thing i is, and I think it might make this 
rather dramatic in a way, that w ith all the public fund-raising drives 
for libraries and all the money that colleges and universities have 

ut up for them, could the gentleman give us even a guess as to 
Sie much library space would automatically become available if 
we would do what we suggest in giving these libraries the right to 
discard immediately all of the publications that they feel have no 
more public value anymore? Would it be maybe 2 percent, 5 per- 
cent, or 10 percent? Judging from -your own library, if you were 
suddenly able to dispose “of all these documents that you do not 

want that are over 10 years of age, about how much space would that 
make available to you right away ? 

Mr. WrutraMs. We tried to do a little educated guessing the other 
day, with this specifically in mind, and concluded that the additional 
stacks which we installed 2 years ago would be filled up in about 8 
or 10 years. We are of the opinion the 2 if we can discard the greater 
share of our holdings prior to 10 years, we could continue acquiring 
at least the items that are now on our liste for perhaps 20 years w ith- 
out the purchase of additional shelving. We have the good fortune 
of a building in which we can add consider ‘ably more shelving, but 
we are not anxious to spend the money if we do not have to. So I 
would say 20 years would be a conservative estimate, as opposed to on 
the present plan of about 8 years. 

Mr. Corserr. Under the most ideal conditions you might be able 
to get rid of enough of them to take your new ones on without adding 
space at all? 

Mr. Wititams. Well, again, for a limited period of time. Mr. 
Heiliger indicated the tremendous amount of space it takes for each 
year’s publications and that of course is spread all through the physi- 
eal area that houses the document. Of necessity each year sees a cer- 
tain amount of growth. 
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Mr. Corserz. In other words, we might stop some of that growth 
down at our end of it. That we are interested in doing also. We 
have a situation here, coming about where more and more we are 
adding to their problem and not giving them any opportunity to 
reduce it. So it seems if we could give them an opportunity to reduce 
their problem and do a little better job of selecting what ought to be 
published down at our end we could arrive at a pretty happy solution, 
That is all. 

Mr. Jones. Are there any other questions by any member of the 
committee? 

Mr. Haley ? 
Mr. Hatezy. I have no questions. 
Mr. Jongs. Thank you very much, Mr. Williams. 
Mr. Nicholson. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN B. NICHOLSON, JR., LIBRARIAN, KENT STATE 
UNIVERSITY, KENT, OHIO 


Mr. Nicuorson. I am John B. Nicholson, Jr., librarian of Kent 
State University, in Kent, Ohio. 

I agree with the report that was read from the Chicago district 
libraries and I think that the bill that you have written should meet 
most of the needs of college libraries, certainly in my part of the 
country. 

There are 1 or 2 things that I would like to point up. 

On page 6 of the bill, lines 7 to 14, you make provision for the 
Superintendent of Documents to survey libraries and remove those 
libraries which do not meet the requirements set up in the bill. I 
think if this could have been done years ago that a great many more 
opportunities could have been provided for libraries that needed to be 
depository libraries. 

myself have worked in several small college libraries which were 
depositories. In each case it seems to me that they could have been 
removed without doing them any damage, and it would set free possi- 
bly appointments for other libraries. Many small libraries have been 
made depositories as a kind of honor by their Representatives, and 
this is a very noble thing to do, I am sure, but it is a very expensive 
proposition and in many cases it has done the libraries so appointed 
or so designated a great deal of damage. 

I remember a small college library in Pennsylvania where I worked, 
which was designated as a depository, and a few weeks later, 5 or 6 
mail trucks backed up to the front door and the library was com- 
pletely flattened by the occasion. I am quite sure that those docu- 
ments have almost been left packed up as they came because they 
could not deal with the matter. 

I am primarily interested in this bill as Representative Hays knows, 
because my university is one of the several large State universities in 
Ohio, and my university serves the most populous area in the State. 
We have not been able to be designated as a depository library and yet 
we are serving as a State university and with public funds a tre- 
mendous number of people who have need for documents. We havea 
student population today of about 8,500 students and we expect this to 
jump by 1963 or 1964 to as high as 15,000 or 16,000. 
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We very definitely need this kind of service. We need to offer re- 
search services relating to documents, and we are called upon con- 
stantly to provide such materials at our own expense, and it puts a 
yery real limitation on our own book and periodical budget. 

I wish that there was some way that I could point up the fact that 
there are several small privately endowed institutions in Ohio re- 
ceiving documents on the free-load basis that could probably be elimi- 
nated without doing them any damage, and it could make it possible 
for the State universities to take up the load. I am sure that all the 
State universities in Ohio would be very happy to take up this load. 

I would like to thank the committee very much indeed for the con- 
sideration that they have given Kent State, and we want you to know 
that we are grateful for the time that you are spending on this bill 
and we are approving of it." 

Mr. Jones. I might say for the benefit of you others here who might 
not be familiar with the case that Mr. Nicholson had not a unique but 
a pressing demand, and Congressman Hays was successful in get- 
ting a bill through the House of Representatives which would have 
taken care of his individual case, but unfortunately that bill was 
not passed in the Senate. However, it has been responsible for open- 
ing this question, and I think that the committee will be in a position 
at this next session of Congress to assemble the data that we hope to 
obtain through the hearings which are being held here, in New Orleans, 
in San Francisco, and in Boston. As a result of that we may be 
able to make improvements upon the bill originally introduced and 
through the suggestions that have been made here today, to improve 
upon the originally proposed legislation. It is quite helpful to us 
to have the benefit of the experience you professional librarians 
have had. I want to state we want to be helpful and encourage you 
to, even after this hearing is over, communicate with the committee any 
suggestions that you may have. 

Are there any questions anyone would like to ask of Mr. Nicholson? 

Mr. LeCompte. I might, Mr. Chairman, if I may, just say that your 
remark is timely and to the point about Mr. Hays’ effort to get 
Kent State University on the list of depository libraries and that 
he did succeed in getting the legislation through the House. I recall 
very distinctly, in the bill were 1 or 2 other colleges, not universities, 
but colleges. I think the time element is what defeated him, maybe. 
I think, however, that he will accomplish it in the end. He did 
make it through the House. I was surprised when I discovered the 
fact that Kent State University was not a depository library. An in- 
stitution of that much importance should have been dealt with years 
ago it would seem to me. 

Mr. Wir114Ms. I think Senator Green would be very much pleased 
if you called it a time element. 

Mr. Jones. Are there any other questions? If not, thank you. 
Pardon me, Mr. Nicholson. Mr. Haley has a question he would like 
to ask, please. 

Mr. Harry. Regarding page 6, Mr. Nicholson, do you think the 
criteria as listed is adequate ? 


1Letter from Mr. Nicholson to Congressman Hays, setting forth need for designation 
of Kent State University as a depository library is included on p. 200. 
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Mr. Nicuorson. I think the criteria is adequate, but I think it 
should be implemented in some way to make it imperative that these 
reports really be provided and that the Superintendent of Documents 
examine more libraries than he does. In my years of experience in 
library work I have never heard of such an examination, and I never 
even heard of such a report being presented to him, myself. So I 
think it needs a little more force. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Nicholson. 

Is there a representative from the Milwaukee County Law Library 
here today? We have been advised that they would possibly have a 
representative here. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Veit. 

Mr. Verr. I have just one small comment. I believe the words 
“public library” have caused some trouble. Librarians understand by 
public library the general community library. I think, sir, it would 
be better to word it “accessible to the public—library accessible to the 
public.” Several speakers here have mentioned public library, and I 
believe because in general if a librarian speaks of a public library he 
means a public library in a community such as the Chicago Public 
Library or the Evansville Public Library. What the bill means is a 
library accessible to the public. Any library that becomes a Govern- 
ment depository has to make its publications available to the public, 

This is all I have. 

Mr. Jones. I believe that is set out in the basic law, Mr. Veit. Ido 
not think we will have any trouble with that. Are there other persons 
here or librarians who would like to be heard ? 

Would you [indicating persons who came forward] like to come 
around, please, and give your name to the reporter ? 


TESTIMONY OF IRENE H. PETERSON, CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Miss Pererson. My name is Irene H. Peterson, of the Chicago 
Public Library. 

Mr. Jones. Miss Peterson from the Chicago Public Library? 

Miss Peterson. Yes. 

I think in view of the overwhelming representation from colleges 
and universities that perhaps another public librarian should speak, 
and I am in thorough accord with the statement of the Chicago libra- 
rians who met in our library to put it together, I think this bill meets 
our needs quite well. We have had a long history of dealing with 
public documents and using public documents. We are very proud of 
our use of Government publications. We want to continue to get 
them, but we have reached a point where we cannot house them any- 
more. This is where the regional depository library comes in. But 
the question that comes to my mind is: Which is going to be the 
regional depository library? 

Now the Iowa State University Library has offered but I wonder 
if other State libraries will do the same. 

Mr. Jones. That is what we are trying to ascertain as we go about 
these hearings. 

Miss Pererson. No one else has come up with that particular point 
and it is vital to us. The other point I would like to make is this: 
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That you cannot set a date on the use of public documents. You 
cannot say after 10 years you will not need thisdocument. You cannot 
say after 20 years you will not need these documents. My experience 
has been entirely different. We have this large collection. We can- 
not say at anytime we do not need this document ever, that we can 
throw it away, because the next day somebody comes in and wants 
that particular thing. 

To answer Mr. Corbett’s question particularly about documents 
which are stored in other places, we have a good share of our collec- 
tion stored in our basement, but it is stored in such a way that it is 
accessible very easily. It ha ypens maybe a half dozen times a day 
that we have to send a page ‘dow n to the basement to get an item for 
the public. We serve the general public. We are open 12 hours 
aday. We are open at times when other libraries are not accessible 
to anyone. 

We also serve the business community in Chicago, and businessmen 
use our collection and expect to find in it what they want. We serve 
other libraries. There are over 100 business houses, manufacturers, 
law firms, banks, and so forth, in the Chicago area ‘which maintain 
their own libraries. The librarians of these highly specialized collec- 
tions must look to the more general library for supplementary mate- 
rial and as often as not the Government publication furnishes just the 
information that is needed. Because we extend lending privileges to 
these corporation libraries, we are expected to retain and to have easily 
accessible all the material that they would need. 

If this material is located downstate, say, it will take at least 2 or 3 
days for us to get it for some of them. That is a point to keep in 
mind when regional depositories are designated. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, the Chicago Public Library would not 
be interested in becoming a regional depository, I take it. 

Miss Pererson. I do not know how we could. Our shelf space is 
very limited now and, furthermore, we would not have the staff to 
give the service that is required of a regional depository library. 

I can give you a couple of examples of the information that we have 
had to dig out : For instance, the weather report of 1888, the old Pujo 
report, the old census reports, we would never want to give them up. 
We have them back to the first census. We have gaps in between. 
But in general we have a pretty good collection. We have the Con- 
gressional Record, the Federal Register. None of those things would 
we want to give up. We could say “Yes, after 1935, we do not need 
a Congressional Record.” It would be impossible. We have large 
classes of students from colleges in the city who come down to trace 
legislation. Some of their projects are to learn how Congress runs, 
how the bills are introduced into Congress, how the reports are issued, 
what the committee reports are intended to do. That is an annual 
project of one particular college in this city. We cannot function, we 
cannot do reference work without documents. They are extremely 
important to us. 

And I think that it has not been brought out, that this is not just 
a matter of getting something free. Documents are vital and they 
must be recognized as such and we must be allowed to have them 
easily accessible. 

Mr. Jones. Do you maintain all of the committee hearings over the 
past years in your library? 
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Miss Pererson. Definitely; yes. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, if I want to refer to a 1925 hearing on 
cotton, in which there would be no interest in this partiouiar com- 
munity, you would still have a copy of the hearing? 

Miss Peterson. I know that we have had more than one instance 
where some man said, a. thought I would have to go to Washington 
for this publication, ” or “We wired our W ashington office and they 
are trying to get this “for us. We are so happy to know that you 
have it here.” That is not unusual. 

Mr. Jones. It would seem like it would be almost an impossible task 
to keep all of that material. I am amazed that the libraries can find 
room for it. 

Miss Pererson. It is. We use the Superintendent of Documents 
classification for the bulk of our collection and, of course, that makes 
it very simple to find it. Our documents are put on the shelves the 
day we get them. It is true we do not catalog all of them, but by 
means of the Superintendent of Documents classification it is very 

easy to shelve material. 

Mr. Jones. I see. 

Miss Pererson. We do not store anything away unused. 

Mr. Jones. Let me say in connection with that, have you any sug- 
gestion to make on the Superintendent of Documents classification 
procedure that he follows now ? 

Miss Peterson. From our point of view it is adequate. I do not 
have any real fault to find with it. 

Mr. Jones. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Lone. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. LeCompte? 

Mr. LeCompre. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jonss. Mr. Carrigg ? 

Mr. Carrice. Miss Peterson, in a library doing such a good job as 
your library is doing, if you were to be designated as a regional de- 
pository, have you ever given any thought to the fact that perhaps the 
Government should help you to sustain some of these costs to follow 
the responsibilities of providing this work ? 

Miss Pererson. That question came up in the meeting of the 
Chicago librarians, but we did not pursue it. Something like that 
would have to be done. My own feeling is that the Government 

might well spend a little additional money to inform its own citi- 
zens, and through the librarians who maintain good depository collee- 
tions this could be done. However, our own libr ary building would 
not be adequate to function as a regional depository library because 
it is not big enough, so other quarters would have to be found. 

Mr. Carrice. If the Government were to provide quarters for you, 
for instance, as part of the service you are rendering, do you not think 
it would be a wise expenditure on the part of the Government ? 

Miss Peterson. Yes,I do. I firmly believe that. 

Mr. Carriec. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Corbett? 

Mr. Corvett. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Haley? 

Mr. Harry. Do you believe your State library would agree to func- 
tion as a regional depository ? 
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Miss Peterson. I cannot speak for them. I think it is entirely pos- 
sible that they might. 

Mr. Jones. That is in Springfield; isn’t it? 

Miss Prererson. Yes. 

I think there is no one here from Springfield. I wrote to Mr. Reid, 
the assistant State librarian, but he evidently was not able to come. 

Mr. Hatey. If you will recall, the bill provides for the designation 
of regional depositories to be made by Senators and the designation 
of additional depository libraries to be made by Members of the House 
of Representatives. 

Miss Prererson. I understand that. It seems to me that that is not 
too clearly stated in the bill. The responsibility is. But is this going 
to be a voluntary act on the part of some library? How will the 
agreement be reached as to who will undertake the status of regional 
depository ? 

Mr. Hatey. We assume that the State libraries will be asked first. 

Miss Pererson. I see. 

Now, for Chicago, of course, that would make some difficulties. I 
mean, as far as our getting old material was concerned. It would mean 
waiting a few days, but it would be preferable to have a regional de- 
pository instead of going on as we are now. 

Mr. Hatery. It is like Mr. Jones said, you people are going to have 
to come up with the solutions for us. 

Miss Perrrson. The mechanism for that, I assume, will come in 
some other way then. 

Mr. Hatey. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Miss Peterson. 

Is there anyone else who would like to ask questions ? 

Is there anyone else who would like to make a statement ? 

Mr. Esrerquest. I did not ask to make a statement but I should like 

at this time. 

Mr. Jones. Would you come around please. 

Mr. Esrerquerst. Yes. 

Mr. Witurams. I wonder if I could make a slight modification of 
my statement following Miss Peterson before we changed the subject 
shghtly ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Witut1aMs. In the course of my testimony I suggested that per- 
haps public libraries would like to dispose of documents after they 
were 10 years old. I failed to make the statement, in which I concur 
very much with Miss Peterson, that small public libraries would find 
many items that they would want to keep much longer than a period 
of 10 years. 

Mr. Corserr. Would the gentleman yield ? 

What we are all thinking about is that it is permissible and not 
mandatory to dispose of them. 

Mr. WitiiaMs. I want to make it clear, and I believe you were the 
one who suggested it, that we could almost make static the amount of 
storage space we need if you have a 10-year discard period, but there 
would still be many items which smaller public libraries would want 
to keep indefinitely. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 
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TESTIMONY OF RALPH T. ESTERQUEST, DIRECTOR, MIDWEST 
INTERLIBRARY CENTER, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Esterquest. I am Ralph T. Esterquest, director of the Midwest 
Interlibrary Center located in Chicago. 

My library is one which is operated cooperatively by 18 universities 
in the Middle West to try to cope with the vast bulk of books and docu- 
ments that eat up shelf space in their libraries and do not pay their 
way because they are not used very often. 

During the last 50 years the proliferation of books has become an 
a difficult problem for research libraries. All over the 
country, libraries that are trying to provide research materials in @ 
great many subject fields have found that their collections are doublin 
Im size every generation or so; furthermore most of these reseeill 
books are infrequently used. The 18 university libraries that estab- 
lished the library of which I am director, did so to provide cooperative 
housing for the less-used books so that at home they could do a better 
job in respect to the more frequently used books. 

I, therefore, believe that I should bring to this hearing my conviction 
that the experiences of research librarians during the last 20 years 
have made them quite receptive to the concept of regional depositories 
for Federal documents. I speak up because some of this morning’s 
witnesses may have given the impression that librarians are cool to 
the excellent idea—that every lbrarian wants to have everything 
under his own roof. The regional depository plan would strengthen 
the whole documents distribution scheme by making it possible, for 
example, for Mr. Williams’ library in Des Moines to do a better job 
on a selective basis, because the State university in Iowa City would 
serve as the storehouse for the less-used documents, lending the Des 
Moines Public Library those occasional items that are from time to 
time asked for. 

On the basis of my experience in this field over a number of years, 
it is my guess that in every State there is at least one library that would 
be eager to serve as a regional depository. Of course, for the more 
sparsely populated States in the West it would be more appropriate 
to have a single regional depository for a group of States. Illinois, 
I will not hazard a guess, other than to say that I would think the 
State library in Springfield, or the University of Illinois in Urbana, 
would be ready to volunteer. 

Weare living in a time when there are thousands of publications that 
are used only occasionally, and it is very expensive to build and equip 
these buildings, to house them, and to service these publications. The 
realities of the situation demand regional depositories. ‘The person 
who comes into the Chicago Public Library and wants a Federal docu- 
ment that was published in 1911, and is very obscure, has to accept the 
fact that he might have to wait 48 hours to get it from Springfield. 
To me a regional depository library scheme just makes good sense. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jones. We thank you, sir. 

Are there any questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Are there any other librarians who want to make a statement? 
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If not, it seems that we have brought this hearing to a close. It has 
been very fine of you people to come and be with us today. I am sure 
ou have made a valuable contribution and as previously stated this 
is one of four hearings that will be held and after the first of the year 
the committee will go over the hearings. 

We will be glad to receive communications and any suggestions 
from you. We have the benefit of this Powell report. We have 
the questionnaires that have been sent out. We hope that during the 
next session of Congress we will be able to present to the Congress 
recommendations which can be put into law and that the public will 
be able to get the fullest benefit from all Government publications and 
also that the Government will be able to possibly bring about some 
economies by being able to curtail some of the printing, because we do 
spend an enormous amount of money in printing that is of very little 
value. I think Mr. Corbett was thinking about your libraries, as we 
found in the Capitol in some of our storerooms there, material going 
back 200 years, some of which was very valuable. But there was no 
index of it and no one knew where it was or what it was until we had 
gone through there. We are, of course, trying to bring about some 
economies and some changes in our own methods of housekeeping, just 
as I am sure that you are from time to time. 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a statement that 
from these witnesses I think perhaps we have learned something in 
addition to facts about libraries and depositories that we might take 
back to Washington. That is, the commendable example they set in 
brevity and clarity of their testimony. I believe some of our col- 
leagues can benefit by that. 

Mr. Jones. I think we can all agree to that, heartily. Are there any 
other comments anyone would like to make? If not, we thank you 
very much for your attendance here. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., Monday, October 7, 1957, the hearing 
was adjourned, to be resumed in San Francisco, Calif., on October 10.) 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1957 


Untrep States House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Suscommirree To Srupy Freperat Printine, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON Housr ADMINISTRATION, 


San Francisco, Calif. 


PUBLIC HEARING 


The Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, of 
the Commmittee on House Administration, authorized by House 
Resolution 128, 85th Congress, 1st session, met pursuant to call, at 
10 a. m., in room 59, Federal Office Building , Hon. Wayne L. Hays 
(chairman) presiding. 

Subcommittee members present: Representatives Wayne L. Hays 
(chairman), of Ohio; Joseph L. Carrigg, of Pennsylvania; and 
Robert J. Corbett, of Pennsylvania. 

Staff members ‘present : John F. Haley, staff director; Julian H. 
McWhorter, technical adviser; Philip B. Billings, legal counsel ; and 
Assélia Poore, research analyst. 

Mr. Hays. Ladies and gentlemen, the Subcommittee on Printing 
of the House Administration Committee of the Congress on Monday 
of this week began public hearings in Chicago on H. R. 9186, to 
revise the laws relating to depository libraries. Unfortunately, be- 
cause of a longstanding previous engagement and having just re- 
turned from 2 months in E urope, I was not able to be present at Chi- 
cago, but the ranking member, Mr. Jones of Missouri, was, and chaired 
the meeting at which time a number of librarians were heard. They 
were, of course, dedicated people like you who are interested in this 
particular piece of legislation which, you might say, is a specialized 
proposal and is one that is of widespread interest only to people con- 
nected with libraries. 

At that time Mr. Jones read a statement which had been prepared 
by myself and the staff outlining this bill and the purposes of it, 
which I will not read again because it has already been made part 
of the record. 

I might say to you, before we call the first witness, that I have 
no pride of authorship in this bill. It is a piece of proposed legisla- 
tion, which was written by the staff as a result of considerable re- 
search done on this problem and the problem actually came to the 
attention of the committee through a request of the librarian at Kent 
State University in Ohio, which incidentally is not in my congressional 
district, but which was directed to me, asking how it could become a 
designated depository. Not being too familiar with the precedents 
of this situation, I introduced a simple little bill which would permit 
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it to become a depository and found that there was a great deal of 
opposition to it, mainly because there was a law on the bookg 
some 90 years old that the Public Printer and others did not want 
to see ay In that ensuing hearing and discussion of the bill] 
we found, for instance, that there were other colleges in Ohio with 
as few as 600 students designated as depository libraries, whereas 
Kent State, with about 8,000 students, could not get on the list. 

I told the staff that although this was not a field of primary re- 
search, that this committee had been authorized to go into it by a 
special act of Congress, that we had been authorized to cover, you 
might say, the waterfront and it looked as though, to me at least, 
that it would bear some study. As a result of those studies, this 
proposed bill has been presented to the Congress. As I say, I have 
no pride of authorship in it. It is in a field where we are not pri- 
marily experts. If you people have suggestions as to changes that 
would make it more workable, please feel free to make those sugges- 
tions, because that is really the purpose of these public hearings. 

We feel, some of us, and I think I can speak for the members of the 
subcommittee who are here, that a law which was passed some 90 
years ago, to use a hackneyed phrase, “in the horse and buggy days,” 
might not be ample and adequate for this jet-propelled age in which 
we live and, while it might cost the Government a little more money 
if this bill is enacted into law, I am of the opinion that it would 
probably in the long run save it money. That is what this committee 
was set up to do. It seems to me there is a lot of literature going out 
now to places where it is not much used, which could well go to 
places where it would be more widely used. Then, of course, I am 
very much interested in this feature of disposing of useless and 
unwanted documents because, since we have been for 2 years now 
engaged in this special study of Government printing, I have come 
to have some sort of an awesome feeling that some day all the United 
States is just going to be in paper and everybody is going to disappear 
into a mass of it. So that feature of the legislation has a particular 
appeal to me. 

Without taking any more time, I wish to say we have no special 
order in which to call the witnesses, but the staff has prepared a list of 
the individuals who have asked to testify today. First on the list is 
George M. Bailey, chairman of the documents committee, California 
Library Association. Mr. Bailey is also associated with the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis, Calif. He is to be accompanied, 
according to the list we have, by Isabel Jackson, librarian, University 
of California at Berkeley; as well as Elinor Alexander and Rosamond 
Maunula of the same university. 

If Mr. Bailey will come forward, we will be glad to hear from him. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE M. BAILEY (UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT DAVIS), CHAIRMAN, DOCUMENTS COMMITTEE, CALIFORNIA 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Battery. I am here as the representative of the California 
Library Association. 'The names I sent to you on the list are no longer 
entirely correct. There have been a number of changesinit. I woul 
be glad to introduce the people who are here at this time or later, 
whichever you may prefer. 
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Mr. Hays. It will be up to you, Mr. Bailey. Are you going to 
resent your statement and then, if there are questions, refer them to 
the other folks, or do they each have a separate statement prepared ¢ 
Mr. Battey. The statement which I have here is a composite state- 
ment of the entire group. 

Mr. Hays. I think it would be well if you would bring the others 
up with you and have them here while you are presenting your 
statement. 

Mr. Batter. I would prefer to read my statement first, if possible, 
and then refer to 1 or 2 people who have additional statements to 
make, if that would be satisfactory. 

Mr. Hays. Very well. 

Mr. Bamey. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, librarians 
of the State of California, and other visiting guests, the statement 
which I have prepared for this hearing on House of Representatives 
bill 9186, a bill to revise the laws relating to depository libraries, is a 
result of several meetings of California librarians in the northern and 
southern parts of the State. Meetings were held on September 23, 
September 27, and a final meeting last Saturday for the final discussion 
on this statement which I am going to make today. 

This statement is also the result of answers which were received 
from a number of other librarians as a result of a letter of inquiry 
sent out by myself. We contacted at least 50 California depository 
and nondepository libraries in formulating the opinions of this state- 
ment. Therefore, although the final statement is my own, it is a com- 
posite view, as I see it, of California librarians. 

The librarians who are in attendance today represent, as I see it, 
various kinds and sizes of libraries. However, since we are holding 
another meeting of documents librarians in Fresno, Calif., on Oc- 
tober 16, I would like to renew my request for the privilege of sub- 
mitting an additional statement to the subcommittee, as a result of 
opinions which might be expressed at that meeting by librarians who 
are unable to attend today or who were unable to attend earlier meet- 
ings of librarians. In a letter from Mr. Haley, the staff director of 
the subcommittee, dated September 9, 1957, he stated that I should 
request this permission from the subcommittee. 

Mr. Hays. That will be quite agreeable. Without objection, any 
such subsequent statement will be included in the record. 

Mr. Bartey. Thank you. California librarians are very grateful 
that action is being taken to revise the long outdated depository sys- 
tem. We are very grateful for the privilege of expressing our opin- 
ions at this hearing. 

I have organized my statement into three categories. First of all, 
we feel it is only right to point out that there are a number of things 
in this bill which please us very much. We also want to point out that 
there are a number of things which we would like the subcommittee to 
consider further. Then, at the end I will emphasize certain points in 
the bill which we think need a great deal of consideration. 

Perhaps you would like to keep the bill at hand, because I will be 
referring to it constantly throaty my statement. I will refer to 
the United States Code and then to the page and line of the bill to 
which I am referring. 

Re title 44, United States Code, section 82 (p. 2, line 6 of the bill) : 
The provision for the designation of additional depository libraries 
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to allow for two depositories in each area. Many libraries of the State 
feel they are constantly handicapped by inadequate document service 
from the existing depository library within their area. This is es- 
pecially true of the State college libraries, eight of which are presently 
nondepositories. There are a total of 10 State college libraries in 
the State at this time. Only two are depositories, and a number of 
libraries of other educational institutions of the State, includin 
several campuses of the University of California. The libraries : 
such institutions constantly need Government publications for study 
and research. 

Re title 44, United States Code, section 83: removal of the require- 
ment that depository libraries pay mailing or other costs. ‘This, you 
may remember, was one of the ALA public documents committee 
recommendations which we heartily support. 

Re title 44, United States Code, section 83 (p. 3, line 7 of the bill) ; 
The provision for a classified list of Government publications con- 
taining annotations of contents and listings. We would also like to 
support the recommendation of the American Library Association 
documents committee that the Superintendent of Documents supply 

sample copies of new depository items upon request. You will note 
that we do not ask that they supply copies of all newly created de- 
pository items unless requested by the library. 

Re title 44, United States Code, section 86 (p. 6 of the bill) : The 
investigation ‘of depository libraries by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments is a very desirable thing. We believe that the Superintendent 
needs to investigate every depository carefully and at regular inter- 

vals to insure that the depository collection is being adequately pro- 
cessed, housed, and serviced. Some nondepository libraries maintain 
that existing depository libraries are unable to provide the staff or 
the space for the necessi ry service and storage demanded by the exist- 
ing depository law. 

One California librarian has suggested that a liaison officer be pro- 
vided in the office of the Superintendent of Documents to investigate 
the condition of depository libraries. We have found that reports 
and questionnaires have been unsatisfactory in the past and that the 
Superintendent of Documents has not been given sufficient funds to 
investigate properly the condition of depository libraries. We feel 
if funds were provided a more careful investigation would be 
guaranteed. 

Therefore, we heartily support those provisions of the bill for the 
designation of additional depository libraries, for an annotated, clas- 
sified list of Government publications and for investigation of the 
depository libraries. 

Now, the following points are ones which we feel should be given 
some further consideration by the subcommittee : 

Re title 44, United States Code, section 82 (p. 2, lines 9 and 10 of the 
bill) : Does the phrase, “Not more than two such libraries,” mean 2 
libraries in addition to the existing depository libraries, or does it mean 
a total of 2, as seems to be stated in title 44, United States Code, section 
84; on page 3, lines 20 and 21 of the bill? 


Mr. Hays. If you would permit me, I think I can answer that ques- 
tion. 
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I think this language was taken from the original law, which said 
not more than one might be designated, and this saying “not more than 
two,” would be taken, I am sure, to mean that a total of 2, and not 2 
additional, but a total of 2 libraries, qualified to fulfill minimum re- 
quirements as provided by law for depository libraries, may be desig- 
nated within each area. It is evident that the language of the bill could 
be clarified. 

Mr. Batter. I believe that is the way most people were interpreting 
it, but we had one librarian in this State who came out with four. I 
am not sure how she got that. 

Mr. Hays. You may not be familiar with congressional procedure, 
but when in the hearings a statement is made that this is intended to 
mean only two, then that would be the same as writing it in the bill, and 
that would not necessarily have to be changed. 

The subcommittee, however, will be openminded on this matter and, 
if the testimony that we adduce around the country brings out the 
necessity for more than that, then I am sure that the committee will be 
be willing to entertain such an idea. But the way it is written, I think 
it can be ‘safely said that it means not more than two in terms of con- 
gressional designation. 

Mr. Battery. Very well. 

Re title 44, United States Code, section 85 (p. 4, lines 19 and 20 of 
the bill) : This section states that depository libraries should receive 
publications which are printed upon the requisition of any congres- 
sional committee. This is part of the present law. However, deposi- 
tory libraries have not been receiving all committee prints as deposi- 
tory items, but have had to obtain them from the committees, which 
in many cases can no longer supply them because they are out of print. 
The few that are received in depository shipments have been noted 
as exceptions by the Superintendent of Documents. California librar- 
ians feel that nonconfidential committee prints provide a most valuable 
source of information about the important work of Congress. This 
seems to be a matter of interpretation of present law rather than some- 
thing that needs to be revised, if 1 understand it correctly. 

Re title 44, United States Code, section 85 (p. 5, lines 8 through 12 of 
the bill) : It isstated that: 

The cost of printing and binding those quantities of publications which are dis- 
tributed to depository libraries shall be charged to the appropriation or allotment 
of appropriation for the printing and binding of that component of the Govern- 
ment which orders the printing of such publications. 

Librarians foresee certain dangers in this change of financing. It 
could mean that fewer items will be made depository, that Govern- 
ment agencies will resort more and more to cheaper printing methods 
or even to processing. Publications issued by the cheaper methods 
are more bulky. An ex: umple of this is the Climatological Data 
of the United States, by sections, which now takes more than twice 
the space it did when regular printing was used. This statement 
is as a result of ruler measurement. Items such as this are of con- 
stant concern to librarians who are faced with storage problems. 

This change of financing would undoubtedly mean that more pub- 
lications would be sent to depository libraries in unbound form, add- 


1Melvin C. Oathout, whose testimony appears on p. 55, asked that his opinion be 
included here that this section should be revised so as to provide that nonconfidential 
committee prints which are on sale should be specifically designated as depository items. 
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ing to the binding costs of these libraries. Two items recently re- 
ceived by depositories in unbound form, even though binding was 
done for some purposes, are volumes of the 1954 census of agri- 
culture and the publication Agricultural Statistics. In connection 
with the 1954 census of agriculture, the first two volumes of that 
were bound for certain purposes. The third volume, as I know it. 
has not been bound. I think I am correct on that. I asked the 
Bureau of Census about that last summer. 

Re title 44, United States Code, section 92 (p. 7, lines 23 and 24 
of the bill): The last lines on that page. The provision allowin 
certain depositories to discard publications after 10 years, if sary 
by a regional depository, is beneficial for libraries having storage 
problems. However, these libraries will want to retain many of 
their publications for longer than 10 years and, in many cases will 
want complete collections of selected materials. If the regional 
depositories are strategically located, we wonder whether there will 
be any cases where a library is not served by a regional depository, 

Therefore, these are the points in the bill which we feel should 
have further consideration: (1) How many libraries are to be desig- 
nated—you have already answered that for us; (2) the publications 
to be included as depository items; (3) the effect of the change of 
financing on the depository situation; (4) the fact that nonregional 
depositories will want to retain publications longer than 10 years. 

Now, the most important part of the bill: By far, the greatest 
problems we visualize are those involved in the designation of 
regional depository libraries. This refers to the proposed revision 
of title 44, United States Code, section 92, page 8, of the bill and 
then pages 8 and 9 later on. 

First, on the subject of designation and location of regional de- 
positories: We believe that regional depositories within the States 
should be designated only after careful planning and consultation 
with State authorities or with special committees, in order to insure 
that these depositories will be located to give the best possible service 
to the largest number of people. In designating them, it is possible 
that we should think in terms of regions rather than States, since 
some States are too small to support regional depositories. Some 
librarians had this concept in mind when answering the question- 
naires. I might mention here that one California librarian has stated 
that in the southern part of the United States, the South, they think 
more in terms of regions rather than States because of this factor. 

Is it possible that the larger regional concept, as opposed to the two 
regional libraries in each State, was considered in the preparation of 
this bill? On the other hand, is it possible that the bill is proposing 
newly created regional libraries maintained by the Federal Govern- 
ment? If so, such libraries would probably be unable to secure a 
complete set of documents. Even after the nonregional depositories 
discarded their publications, a new regional library would be lacking 
in many areas. 

Secondly, on the subject of coverage, the regional libraries should 
be required to receive and retain all Government publications, in- 
cluding mimeographed material, unless it is completely superseded. 
The items which are not depository should be made avilable from 
the various agencies free of charge and should be sent automatically 
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to these complete depositories. If the provision on page 8 of the bill, 
lines 4 and 5, is accepted and regional depositories are allowed to 
discard publications after 20 years, much valuable and irreplaceable 
material will become unavailable. Libraries could be forced to dis- 
card valuable material because of financial and storage problems, if 
permitted to do so under the proposed depository law. 

The California librarians are especially aware of this situation 
at the present time because of the current water problems. One case 
worthy of note is the Colorado River controversy. The attorneys 
representing the States of Arizona and California are concerned with 
material dating between the 1840’s and the 1860’s. Therefore, we 
strongly urge that the statement on page 8, lines 3 to 5, in this state- 
ment, which reads as follows: 

The Government publications shall be retained for a minimum period of 20 
years after which they may be discarded— 
bedeleted. In its place, we suggest adding this phrase: 

The Government publications shall be retained permanently. 


We also suggest that the phrase on page 8, line 6, and again on 
line 17, the phrase, “or those of a noncurrent nature,” be deleted. We 
feel that noncurrent publications could later assume tremendous im- 

rtance and that they should always be retained in regional depos- 
itories. 

Re title 44, United States Code, section 92 (pp. 8 and 9 of the bill). 
This section, section 8, raises the following questions : 

(1) The expense involved in giving reference service, including 
interlibrary loans, within the region served and in maintaining a 
double collection of Government publications is overwhelming in 
terms of personnel, processing, and housing. In terms of a double 
collection, any library which now receives and retains most of the 
Government publications, if it were designated as a regional deposi- 
tory, would have to think of doubling its storage space. More staff 
would be necessary to handle requests for loans and reference services 
within the region. It seems almost impossible that any library could 
consider accepting these duties without financial assistance from the 
Federal Government. 

(2) Double collection. California librarians believe it would be 
more economical to immediately supply two copies of all Government 
oe to the regional depository instead of relying on the hap- 
1azard method of having other depository libraries supply the sec- 
ond copy when and if they want to discard parts of their collec- 
tions. We would suggest supplying microfilm or microprint copies 
of as many publications as possible for the second set of Government 
publications to be maintained by the regional depositories, to ease 
the storage problems. 

I would like to say again that we are very pleased with the pro- 
posals for nonregional depositories, but we hope that the regional 
depositories will be planned on a long-range basis. If they are to be 
non-Government agencies, they will need Federal assistance to operate 
as required by the proposed law. If they are to be Federal agencies, 
they will have a problem of securing complete collections. Further- 
more, we would have no guaranty that such Federal agencies would 
continue to operate if budgets were cut by future administrations. 
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The other points which I have discussed in the bill are also important 
and we hope the subcommittee will consider each one of them. How- 
ever, we feel that they are overshadowed by the problems concerned 
with the establishment of regional depositories. The bill will perform 
a great service to the libraries of the country by providing for the 
establishment of additional depository libraries, by allowing the non- 
regional depositories to discard materials after 10 years and by estab- 
lishing regional depositories for the permanent retention of all Gov- 
ernment publications, both depository and nondepository materials, 


(Meetings held by California librarians in preparation for attend- 
ance at the hearings on H. R. 9186, with lists of individuals in attend- 


ance at each :) 
MEETING, SEPTEMBER 23, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


George M. Bailey, University of California, Davis 

Robert Leigh, Stockton Public Library, Stockton 

Melvin Oathout, Documents Section, California State Library, Sacramento 
Mary Schell, Documents Section, California State Library, Sacramento 
Esther Schuerman, Sacramento City Library, Sacramento 

Isabel Jackson, University of California, Berkeley 

Elinor Alexander, University of California, Berkeley 

Rosamond Maunula, University of California, Berkeley 

Mary Ryan, University of California, Los Angeles 


MEETING, SEPTEMBER 27, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Helen W. Azhderian, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 

Doris H. Banks, Hughes Aircraft, Culver City 

Margaret K. Bates, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 

Edwin T. Coman, Jr., University of California, Riverside 

Inez Dean, Long Beach Public Library, Long Beach 

Lois M. DiSanto, Pasadena Public Library, Pasadena 

Hilda M. Gray, University of California, Los Angeles 

Martha Hackman, Occidental College, Los Angeles 

W. Roy Holleman, president, Southern California Chapter, Special Libraries 
Association, and University of California, Scripps Institution of Oceanography, 
La Jolla 

Andrew H. Horn, Occidental College, Los Angeles 

Evelyn Huston, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 

Albert Charles Lake, Riverside Public Library, Riverside 

Helen M. Mason, Los Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles 

Everett T. Moore, University of California, Los Angeles 

Walter E. Niilus, Honnold Library, Claremont 

Dorothy O’Malley, Loyola, Los Angeles 

Mary Ryan, University of California, Los Angeles 

Violet Shue, University of California, Santa Barbara 

John Paul Stone, San Diego State College, San Diego 

Robert BE. Thomason, Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles 

Elizabeth Walkey, Consolidated Electrodynamics and Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation 

L. Kenneth Wilson, Santa Barbara Public Library, Santa Barbara 
Mr. Batter. I would like to say two other things: (1) Again, that 

we certainly want to thank you for the privilege of allowing us to make 

this statement; and (2) that we do support the ALA recommendations 

which were made to you with their report on the questionnaire. I am 

not denying their support by not mentioning them in each case, but I 

think you will notice that a good many of the things I have mentioned 

in this statement this morning are things which they have brought up 

in their recommendations. 
I would also like to say that on the regional depository setup, we have 

some facts and figures which we would like to present, and I would like 
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to have Mrs. Carma Zimmerman, the State librarian (California), 
present them at this time, if this is all right with the subcommittee. 

Mr. Hays. Would the members care to ask questions of Mr. Bailey 
before the submission of the statements ? 

Mr. Corzerr. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. Suppose, while this is still fresh in our minds, we ask 
any questions of you, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Battery. And I would like the privilege of referring these ques- 
tions, if I find myself unable to answer any of them, which will 
probably be the case, to my colleagues. 

Mr. Corserr. I want to commend this gentleman for an extremely 
thought-provoking analysis of this proposed legislation. I think it 
should be quite evident to everyone now that we have a problem on 
our hands. As a matter of fact, this problem starts, to some degree, 
back with our committee and the Joint Committee on Printing when 
so many of these various publications are authorized. We have been 
increasingly aware that possibly we have not been sufficiently dis- 
criminatory in picking out the things that ought to be published and 
sent around the country. Possibly there will be some reduction in 
total volume. But when you get into the problem of a regional de- 
pository servicing other libraries, depository and otherwise, in a region, 
recognizing that that would require a staff, that it might require a 
whole lot of expenditure in the way of space and correspondence and 
the like, do not the depository libraries presently serve other libraries 
and do a direct job of mailing to research students and the like? 

Mr. Battery. In some cases. I know that the State library does this. 
And I am sure that a number of public libraries in the State do this, 
toa lesser degree. 

Mr. Corzerr. Without ever having mentioned this to the other mem- 
bers of the committee, would the gentleman feel that maybe we could 
leave the regional factor out of this picture? With an increased num- 
ber of depository libraries, if they are going to be required to keep 
the material rather permanently, might we omit the regional library 
entirely from the setup ? 

Mr. Batzey. I would say “No” to that. 

Mr. Corserr. What would the regional be able to do—— 

Mr. Battry. That has not already been done? As I understand it, 
it is not required to give this interlibrary loan service within the 
region, according to the present bill. It is required to give that 
service to the public, but it can give that service to the public at the 
library. Many of the publications which are received on depository 
are not available on interlibrary loan at the present time because the 
depository library itself feels that these publications are of greater 
value to the public in the library. Iam sure that almost no libraries 
circulate the serial set. 

One person wondered whether they would be required to circulate 
the Congressional Record. This could be possible, although that is 
one of the things, I think, that any depository library would prob- 
ably retain. I am being extreme. 

Mr. Corserr. Well, my point is just this: I imagine, in the minds 
of the people who originally proposed this setup, they had the concep- 
tion of a regional library vealed the burden on the depositories in 
all ways, shapes, and forms—sort of being the central clearinghouse 
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for all of the smaller depositories. Now, if we went along with the 
recommendations you presented and did not allow for the destruction 
after 10 years, or 20 years, as the case might be, of certain documents, 
you would then be requiring the depository to be performing the func- 
tions that this legislation would impose on the regional. Hence my 
question: Why have the regional? We have enough depositories 
within a given area and the regional depository would have no fune- 
tion then, as I see it, that the depository itself would not serve. 

Mr. Batter. You are saying that any regional depository would be 
required to give this service ? 

Mr. Corsetr. Well, let us take the table here as the area, or Cali- 
fornia. If we were to put up a regional depository for northern 
California and still permit a considerable increase in the number of 
depositories, and if those depositories were going to have to maintain 
all documents and continue to provide services, my question is: Why 
do we need the regional ? 

Mr. Battery. Well, I don’t think anyone is suggesting that the non- 
regional depositories be required to maintain all documents or that 
they will maintain all documents. They will want to discard many of 
these. I did say, I believe, that we thought it was a very good measure 
which allowed the depositories, nonregional depositories, to discard 
materials after 10 years. We were not suggesting that the nonregional 
depositories would want to retain all of their depository publications, 
but only that they would want to retain certain depository publica- 
tions which are essential. Many of them they probably would not 
want to retain and would rely on the regional depositories to lend 
them to them when needed. 

Could I ask someone else to clarify this if they are interested ? 

I will introduce Mrs. Olsen of the San Jose Public Library. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. ALICE OLSEN, REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, 
SAN JOSE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Mrs. Otsen. Perhaps I misunderstood the committee member's 
questions, but to me it is along the lines that if you had enough 
regional libraries you could do away with the Library of Congress or 
if you had enough depositories in California you could do away with 
our State library. Basically, I think we are talking about the situ- 
ation at Los Angeles, aren’t we? You still need your regional. 

Mr. Battery. Yes. 

I think that we are not connecting here. 

Mr. Corsetr. Yes; we are. The answers I am getting are quite 
logical. But that is what I wanted to clarify, whether or not. And, 
of course, if we used the lady’s analogy in reverse, these depositories 
are eventually to serve individuals or groups and consequently, if 
there is a large demand for many of these documents, in your popula- 
tion centers we reduce the bookkeeping and servicing and mail and all 
that business considerably by decentralizing and making the deposi- 
tory more complete wherever it is. But I have no point of view on 
that at all. Iam simply asking for information as to what you think 
as to whether or not we are creating in the region something that 
would be expensive, time-consuming, when if we wanted to do the job 
well we would have the depositories more capable of doing it on the 
spot rather than reporting to a region. 
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Mr. Battery. But how many depository libraries would we be willing 
to designate? Let me elaborate. There are many libraries which 
would still not be depository libraries, according to the proposed law. 
And these would be demanding service locally from the depository 
library in their area. 

Mr. Corserr. Certainly. 

And so in some cases we would reduce the steps. So here is a little 
library at a small college, they want some material, they write in to the 
depository in the metropolitan center. Now, it could be, under the 
regional setup, that then they would have to transfer the request, not 
having the document, to a regional. 

Mr. Bartry. That is correct. 

Mr. Corserr. I am simply asking whether it might be better, as the 
Post Office has recently done, to set up regional and area offices so that 
decisions don’t have to go up the line clear to Washington. 

Mr. Battery. Yes. 

Mr. Corserr. And that would be the next question, of course. How 
many of these depositaries would be necessary and how complete 
would their documents have to be? But I think the first thing that 
we do need to decide on is the skeleton of this program, before we 
start. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. ELINOR WATKINS, REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, 
CONTRA COSTA COUNTY LIBRARY 


Mr. Warxins. Is there anything in this bill that would prevent an 
already established depository library, acting as one of these regional 
libraries, from being aided in some way? You speak of the difficul- 
ties of getting your back files of documents. Couldn’t a depository 
library already existing be designated a regional and aided to perform 
this additional function ? 

Mr. Hays. Let me say that it is my understanding that that was the 
intent of the bill. Depositories already existing would be designated 
as regionals—that there would not be a new depository created. I 
might say further that this business of a regional depository has given 
me a good bit of trouble in my thinking because it seems to me a rather 
unwieldy thing. After considerable discussion when the bill was 
drafted, it was put in mainly to try to use it as a platform on which 
to evolve some kind of a workable solution. I personally happen to 
believe that it is not workable. But there are two things that I had 
in mind, and that the staff had in mind. One was to get some way to 
permit some of these smaller libraries to get rid of some of this mate- 
rial that they did not any longer want, and the second was to have 
some place where, in case an emergency arose, if they needed it 20 or 
30 years later it would be somewhere where they could go and find it 
without going clear to Washington. Now, there is the problem. If 
any of you have any new ideas on the solution of it, I, for one, would 
be happy to eliminate this whole regional concept and write in some- 
thing that would be better, if we can come up with something better. 

Mr. Battery. In our statement we were strongly supporting your 
ire to allow discarding by the nonregional depository libraries. 
Ve strongly supported the development or the designation of these 
regional depository libraries, but we were ready to admit that there 
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were many problems involved and that such problems would have to 
be answered only after consultation with various organizations, the 
State, possibly special State committees, the State librarians of all of 
the States would certainly be in on this, and the people who know 
something about the document situation. I don’t think we felt that 
these could be designated without a great deal of work and thought, 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Bailey, you referred in your statement to this busi- 
ness of having a dual collection of everything, two copies of every- 
thing. Would it serve the purposes just as well on this material, most 
of which would be either 10 or 20 years old, if otherwise all depository 
libraries would have it, if you just kept the one copy and did not try 
to keep the two copies? 

Mr. Battery. Could I have Miss Jackson from the University of 
California at Berkeley answer this question? I think they have 
policies on loans and have feelings regarding what would happen if 
you had only one collection. Miss Jackson is the head of the docu- 
ments department. 


TESTIMONY OF ISABEL JACKSON, DOCUMENTS LIBRARIAN, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY 


Miss Jackson. I think that it is a question which cannot be an- 
swered, Chairman Hays. I feel there are too many definite categories 
of documents involved. I would think personally we would be able 
to help other libraries if we had some way of reproducing certain 
documents, not at our expense but at the expense of the Government. 


I mean, any library that undertook to give service to a large region 


would have to do it through Verifax or some other means for some 
of its basic documents. Some it can lend. Some it cannot lend. But 
the things which are wanted by the smallest library, for which it 
feels it can appeal to you, may be those things which you, because you 
were serving a large area of the public as well as the students, cannot 
send off, say, to Pinole or to Petaluma or any other city for any period 
of time. I think this is the idea of duplication. But, as Mr. Bailey 
tells you, those of us who discussed this matter feel that perhaps the 
regional concept was nonlibrarian in origin because it does have, in 
the way in which it was stated. so many bugs in it. We would be 
glad to help, and, as you said, we are out of the horse-and-buggy 
age. I think we can do a lot if we go toward thinking of supplying 
from a large collection—ours, or the State library, or some other 
collection—a photographic reproduction of the older material which 
we don’t feel we can send out. 

Mr. Hays. Then, to get back directly to the question, that would not 
necessitate your having two copies of everything on hand, would it? 

Miss Jackson. No, it would not. But we have sometimes up to six 
copies of a lot of things. 

Mr. Hays. Wouldn’t it be better if we wrote into this proposed 
legislation something that would let you, in your judgment, decide 
how many copies you wanted to keep and not make a mandatory 
requirement that you had to keep two of everything? 

Miss Jackson. I would think that the library that was chosen as a 
regional library should have that privilege. 
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Mr. Barrey. When I was reading that statement, the thought came 
to my mind that we would probably be interested in ‘having two copies 
of the current things; there would be more demand for the current 
things. There would not be as much demand for the publications of 
the 1840” s to the 1860’s, and I think that one copy of that might very 
well suffice. If someone demands that they have it for a month, then 
it might be worthwhile microfilming for their use. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. CARMA R. ZIMMERMAN, CALIFORNIA STATE 
LIBRARIAN, SACRAMENTO 


Mrs. ZimMERMAN. Could we go back a moment to Mr. Corbett’s 
original question of whether each of these local depositories do lend 
on interlibrary loan ? 

Mr. Hays. Yes. 

Mrs. ZimMERMAN. I think that it cannot be answered, categorically, 
“Ves, ” 

Would you document librarians agree with me on that, that prob- 
ably the State library is the only one which does send out the actual 
physical document freely on interlibrary loan anywhere in the State 
and that the other depositories that have been designated use the 

materials primarily, almost exclusively—and you can correct me if 
I am too sweeping in that statement—for their own local uses? 

They will at times lend on interlibrary loan; when it is found that 
any certain material is not at present in the State library, local libraries 
will lend to each other. But that is a small factor in comparison with 
the very extensive interlibrary loan system which the State library 
has carried on for half a century here to supplement the holdings of 
local libraries. I grant it would be desirable, of course, to have, ‘with 
no physical limitations or monetary limitations in existence, as many 
of the printed materials of all kinds as could probably be used on 
hand in each local library. But that is a physical, budgetary, and 
staff impossibility which was recognized in California more than 
half a century ago when the interlibrary loan system was set up and 
the consicous ‘policy y adopted by the State library that the State library 
would supplement. the holdings of all other public libraries and any 
other libraries that may have need of it with the little used, infre- 
quently consulted, more expensive, and more technical materials 
Documents would come under part of that category. Therefore, it 
seems to me that while I don’t fully understand all of the regional 
depository ramifications in this bill, it seems to me that it does fit 
ey with the system of interlibrary loans which is in existence 

ere and widely and extensively used, perhaps more than in any other 
State. 

Mr. Corverr. I wish the lady would take up one other part of my 
question, because I appreciate her contribution. What are there, ap- 
proximately 20 depository libraries in California now ¢ 

Mrs. ZIMMERMAN. It looks to be about 20 here on the list.” 

Mr. Corserr. If under the provisions of this bill we were to set up 
a regional depository that would serve these 20 depositories, or 40, 
as it might grow to, my question is whether or not we ought to make 


1Information furnished the subcommittee by the Superintendent of Documents shows 
28 depository libraries in California. See p. 145. 
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those depositories capable of giving as full a service as possible and 
skip the regional, just leave it out of the picture, so that the 20, 30, 
or 40 depositories that exist in California would be as complete as we 
conceive the regional would be? 

Mrs. ZomMeRMAN. My response to that, Mr. Corbett, would be, as 
I look at the list, that these libraries, most of them with local funds, 
city and college funds, would not really be justified in using the ideal 
taxpayer’s money to set up an interlibrary loan system outside of their 
own local or collegiate boundaries. 

Mr. Corserr. [ think all of us will agree that there are deposi- 
tories now that do not merit the designation. We must recognize that 
in the whole program of investi ation by the Superintendent. of Docu- 
ments we are going to find cantons and smaller city libraries which 
simply are inadequate and ought t to be out of this program. I would 
hope, if this does become law, that we would have a regrouping which 
would follow population and educational lines much more closely to 
modern-day needs. 

We had testimony in Chicago about this small college that had 
gotten itself designated as a depository, and the first “thing the 
knew, they had backed up about 5 truckloads of documents “whi 
have never been unpacked yet. They are still in there in their 
original cartons. 

So I think we still have the question whether the need is such— 
and as you branch out with your universities and the like—that ought 
we not to have fuller titles available more places and cut down to 
a considerable degree the demand that would be made on one place. 

Do you have anything further on that? 

Mrs. ZIMMERMAN. W ell, there may be others here who have 
thoughts on that. We will say, there are 20 depositories here, and 
I doubt if even though they were redesignated there would be an 
fewer than that, and there might be more under any regrouping, wit 
the growth of population in California. Still it is a very large State, 
a thousand miles long in its coast line. There are some 3,000 Tibrs aries 
in California, including all types, and there are nearly 250 public 
libraries. It would mean that these redesignated local depositories 
would then have to take on a network of interlibrary loan which the 
have not previously done and which would bypass an existing a 
lection, which is adequate, with the additions that would be ‘made 
under this or a revised version of the bill, to supplement the libraries 
as they are already being supplemented. I cannot see the additional 
interlibrary loan responsibilities added to each of these libraries, as 
I look at them, or as I think about the libraries within the State. 

Mr. Hays. Well, would the State library be willing under the 
terms of this proposed legislation to be designated as a depository 
library ? 

Mrs. ZrmMErMAN. I have a statement about that that I will be glad 
to make when you are ready for it. 

Mr. Bamtry. Maybe I can add to that, if I may. 

I see, if you w ould have all of the depositories giving interlibrary 
loan service, you would be spreading not only the regular costs, but 
you would be duplicating costs. The tendency among libraries today 
is to try to centralize any of these cost factors that. might save ex- 
penses among the various libraries. I think Mrs. Zimmerman is 
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very conscious of this. If you would have a regional, have 1 
library doing it, there would be a lot less duplication and a lot less 
cost than if you had 20 or 28—there are 28 depository libraries; we 
have just counted them. 

Mr. Corserr. And a lot less service? 

Mr. Battery. I don’t know whether there would be a lot less service, 
because as Mrs. Zimmerman has pointed out, a number of these 
libraries designated under the present law need their materials too 
much in their areas to give the interlibrary loan that is demanded. 
I do not believe they do not want to do this, but they have felt it was 
not wise to do it. 

I have a statement from one public library—this is San Diego Pub- 
lic Library—which notes that it has been lessening the number of 
depository items on which it has been giving interlibrary loan in its 
area because it has felt that there is a greater service being given 
by retaining these in the library and not allowing them to circulate 
to 1 person who might have the item for 2 weeks, whereas during that 
same period a number of people could be using that same item. This 
is the principle of the greatest service to the greatest number of 
people. That is the reason, I believe, why libraries have followed the 
policies they have follow ed in the past. And I think the same would 
tend to apply if you had every library giving interlibrary loan instead 
of one regional library which was set up specific ally for that purpose 
and prepares itself to do that. 

Mrs. Watkins? 

Mrs. Warxins. I think we are losing sight that some of the other 
provisions in this bill are going to make it possible for the smaller 
library, which has not up to now been able to fulfill their require- 
ments, to acquire documents and serve the public, that they will not 
be making so much call on some of the depository libraries, so that 
there will not be this volume of interlibrar y loan service. 

I represent a library which has not been able to qualify for one 
reason or another, but if the provisions were more liberal we would 
be able to serve our public at the point of the small outlet. We would 
be able to have these documents available for a certain length of time, 
as long as there was a demand. We could serve our public. 

Then, we are very interested in the provision of not having to 
retain those. We are more interested in this storage aspect, frankly, 
for a regional depository, whatever library it might be, so that we 
could acquire the documents, use them while they are current, get 
them to our public quickly without having to wait to have them sent 
from another library, and then discard those which were no longer 
currently used. 

Mr. Hays. I think it is safe to say, from my experience in Con- 
gress, that there will be immediately twice as many depository 
libraries as there are now, because no Congressman is going to pass 
up the opportunity to designate another one in his district. 

Mrs. ZimMERMAN. We were wondering about that on the way down, 
Mr. Hays, and wondered if somehow perhaps a more rational ap- 
proach to the whole program might be made on the basis of popula- 
tion and proximity to large libraries, and so on. Is that completely 
out of the question or are we wasting time to bring that up? 
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Mr. Hays. It is not out of the question, but you get an approxima- 
tion of that actually on 

Mrs. ZIMMERMAN (interposing). There is a relation 

Mr. Hays. On the population factor, as related, because presum- 
ably each Congressman is supposed to represent about the same 
number of people. I must admit that due to gerrymandering and 
other factors there is a wide range from 210,000 up to 600,000. The 
average congressional district, I would say, out of the 43: 
know, because we had a bill to give extra clerical help to those who 
had over 500,000 and, as I recall, there were only about 45 districts 
of the 435 that have that much population, and that again was based 
on the latest census estimate. Those are factors that you are well 
aware of in California that are changing rapidly. Undoubtedly, 
after the 1960 census California is going to have several more Mem- 
bers in Congress than they have now and, conversely, some other 
States, happily not my own, might lose 1 or 2. Therefore, you do 
have a rough approximation of getting them where the bulk of the 
population is. In other words, if this law were not changed at all, 
presumably if California were redistricted, you would pick up per- 
haps a few more depository libraries because you might conceivably 
get a district created where none existed and then that Congressman 
would have a chance to designate. But the primary purpose, of 
course, because of the growth of population, was to devise some way 
to be practical about it. This is probably the best way to get it 
through the House. 

Mrs. ZIMMERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Carrigg, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Carrice. I don’t know exactly what Mrs. Zimmerman is going 
to talk about, when she says she does have a statement regarding 
the designation of regional libraries a little later on. But on Mon- 
day the question occurred to me, when we were in Chicago, that there 
is a considerable amount of burden that would be placed on these 
libraries that would be designated as regional libraries. 

In the statement that Mr. Bailey has made here, he says: 








It seems almost impossible that any library could consider accepting these 
duties without financial assistance from the Federal Government. 

Now, I believe that is absolutely true. I do not know how any 
library could accept all of those responsibilities and duties unless 
they are helped in some way by the Federal Government and I am 
wondering whether or not your statement is going to touch on that 
fact. 

Mrs. ZimMERMAN. We can discuss it even more fully than my state- 
ment, if you wish. 

Mr. Carriee. I will wait until you make your statement. Thank 

ou. 

Mr. Hays. Are there any other questions of Mr. Bailey ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much, Mr. Bailey. This does not 
mean, if you are willing to stay on, that there may not be some other 
questions to which you would wish to address yourself. 

I do not know how many of the witnesses, the names of whom I 
have here, have prepared statements they wish to submit. It may 
be that some of you only want to contribute from time to time. If 
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anyone has a statement they wish to make, we will certainly hear you. 

As I say, I have no reason for any particular order, but since your 
statement seems to be in line with what has been said, Mrs. Zim- 
merman, perhaps you would like to be heard at this point. 

Mrs. ZimMERMAN. Yes, I would be very glad to, thank you. 

Mrs. Ousen. I wonder if I might ask Mr. Bailey a question before 
he leaves. I am the reference librarian at San Jose Public Library. 
Unfortunately I was not present at the meeting of the California 
Library Association documents committee that he was talking about. 

With reference to page 4 of this bill, did the committee talk about 
the provisions of what a depository library would have to have? 
It mentions Journals of the House and the Senate and all of these 
bills and the resolutions, and so on, to be held for 10 years. Was 
there any discussion that that might be amended, changed, like the 
laws of California, for partial depository libraries, that we keep the 
bills, the unbound bills, for 2 years after the bound volume has 
come out? Was there any discussion on that, do you remember? 
Or did they just go along with the 10 years for everything? 

Mr. Bartxy. You mean for the partial depositories ? 

Mrs. Otsen. Yes. 

Mr. Barry. There was not any specific discussion on specific items 
for partial depositories, except that partial depositories could keep 
what they wanted after 10 years, and they would want to keep some. 
I think at this point—I don’t know whether this applies to your 
thinking—TI think at this point it was mentioned that with United 
States Government publications something similar to what Cali- 
fornia has done might be done, that a recommended list or a basic 
list might be made out. 

Mrs. Otsen. Might be set up? 

Mr. Barry. Set up. However, we felt that this was not in the 
realm of this particular bill or the committee’s work We felt that 
was the job of the American Library Association public documents 
committee and was not the thing to bring up today. 

Mr. Hays. I think you are exactly right on that. Then, of course, 
each library can request only such documents as it wants. There is 
nothing in this bill that forces any library, as I understand it, to take 
anything they don’t request. 

Mrs. Otsen. Except that you would get all the bills from Congress 
and everything. 

Mr. Battery. If you selected them. 

Mr. Hays. Those would only be given to you if you wanted them. 
It does not mean that you get these automatically, but that they are 
available to you if you request them. You see, you cannot read this 
bill and take it on face value because it refers from time to time to 
previous law or amending previous law. 

Mrs. Otsen. Isee. I interpreted it wrong, then. 

Mr. Hays. But it is so written, at least we hope, and the legal staff 
thinks so, that it does not force anyone to take anything they don’t 
want. It merely amends the permissive aspects of the present law 
to include more things that you may get if you want them. 
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TESTIMONY OF MISS VILATE RANSOM, HEAD, PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
DEPARTMENT, UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY, LOGAN, UTAH 


Miss Ransom. On page 4 of this statement that Mr. Bailey just 
read, he suggested supplying microfilm copies of as many publications 
as possible for the permanent records. Now, would you suggest that 
the Government undertake to underwrite these microfilm or would 
you rely on such corporations as the Readex Corp., or by what means 
would this microfilming be done? 

Mr. Battey. Are you asking me to answer that ? 

Miss Ransom. Yes. 

Mr. Batrry. I don’t think I would like to put myself in a position 
of answering that at this point. The only thing I suggested as far 
as aid was that Federal aid be given for these regional depositories, 
As to what kind of aid or what it would take care of, I don’t know 
whether the Federal Government would want to dothis. I am afraid 
we can’t answer today whether they would want to pay to have some- 
one who was already set up to do it. I am afraid I can’t answer that, 
and I think that would have to be answered by the subcommittee. 

Mr. Hays. I perhaps can ask a question that might shed some light 
on this. Suppose that some library wants an item which there is no 
way to get except by having it microfilmed. Does the library then 
decide whether it is worth paying the price to have that done and then 
order it out of their budget ? 

Mr. Batter. Some libraries in the State have their own microfilming 
setup. The University of California at Berkeley does. They do their 
own microfilming whenever they feel they need it. Other libraries, of 
course, have to rely on the commercial agencies to do it. 

Mr. Hays. Our thinking, I believe, in the committee when this bill 
was written, was that with an expanded list of depository libraries 
and with an expanded list of publications that you could draw on, the 
items which you would request from a regional library would be those 
which were, perhaps, old and came along very rarely. Those for 
which you had some specific demand in an isolated instance, either 
the document itself which was not in great demand, would be sent 
for a limited period; or, if the necessity seemed imperative enough to 
the particular library, they would pay for the microfilming and have 
it sent out that way. I think we are talking here now, and have been 
a good bit of the time, about items that would not come up very often. 

Cuorvs or Voices. That is right. 

Mr. Hays. If there was a demand for them, there would be some- 
place where you could get them. In many cases, it would seem to me 
that an item of that kind might be wanted by some company or corpora- 
tion who would be willing to pay for the microfilming themselves if 
they knew where they could send to get the microfilm. I don’t believe 
it is going to be something that you are going to have a great turnover 
of all the time if we can expand the number of depository libraries 
and if we can expand the materials that you can get. I don’t know 
too much about this, as I say, but it would seem to me that the items 
vou would have the most calls for would be the more current items and 
the older they might be, the less call you would probably have for them. 

Are there any other questions? 

(No response. ) 
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Mr. Hays. Thank you again, Mr. Bailey. 
Mrs. Zimmerman ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CARMA R. ZIMMERMAN, LIBRARIAN, 
CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY, SACRAMENTO 


Mrs. ZimMerMAN. First, I would like to emphasize, as did Mr. 
Bailey, that the California State Library is in general agreement with 
the basic intentions of this bill. We favor an enlargement of the 
number of depositories to meet new population conditions; we favor 
amore liberal discard policy for regular depositories; and we favor the 
creation of some kind of regional depository system in which there 
would be designated regional depositories capable of receiving, proc- 
essing, and servicing all Federal documents bor a given region. 

Mr. Bailey has covered some of the details of the bill which require 
clarification, and we have discussed those ; and we have discussed some 
which the State library, together with the California Library Associa- 
tion representatives, in general, believe should be altered : For example, 
the section concerning the permissive discarding, after 20 years, of 
Federal documents by the regional depositories. And I might say, 
we do not discard; we, in a sense, are already serving as a regional 
depository. 

Of more immediate concern to the State library administration and, 
indeed, to any library which contemplates the possibility of being 
design: ated a regional depository under the present bill, are the follow- 
ing Implications of such designation : 

The stack area requirements for the housing of Federal publications 
in the State library would in effect be doubled, since it would be re- 
quired to screen the discards and retain at least 2 copies of Federal 
documents in the future, whereas now it is required to retain only 1. 
It isestimated that this would require one additional floor or equivalent 
of stack area in the present State library building. At the present 
time the California State Library building has no appreciable unused 
stack area space. Adequate provision for the care of this quantity 
of additional documents would require the installation of storage-type 
shelving for the storage of less-used publications and subsequent re- 
lease of stack area for United States publications; or, alternatively, 
a capital outlay project to construct an annex to the State library 
building. 

We have assembled here a few figures on what the State library is 
presently spending for the acquisition, servicing, and loan of United 
States documents. It comes to almost $20,000 a year which we are now 
spending for Federal documents. If you ‘add to that a rough estimate 
of the value of one stack floor, it comes to nearly $80,000. But the 
current annual cost is in the neighborhood of $20,000 a year. If we 
made our collection double, it would require an additional initial 
capital and equipment cost of approximately $330,000, consisting of 
the value of another stack floor, which is roughly estimated at § $60,000, 
and the installation of storage stacks for the ‘equivalent of 1 stack 
floor, which would be roughly $270,000. So it would be a cost of 
$330,000 for the housing. There would be, in addition, an added 
$10,000 of ongoing annus al cost. 

(2) The reference and interlibrary loan tasks of the State library 
would undoubtedly increase, particularly since the other depositories 
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in the State would have the privilege of discarding Federal documents 
after 10 years. Moreover, the responsibilities of screening and check- 
ing discards as they are disposed of by other depositories would mean 
a great increase in workload, since it is very probable, on the Super- 
intendent of Documents’ testimony, that the discarding would be very 
heavy. For carrying out these added reference, interlibrary loan, 
and screening activities, it is conservatively estimated that the doeu- 
ments section of the State library would require 1 additional li- 
brarian position and 1 additional clerical position. The State li- 
brary administration would like very much to agcept such a designa- 
tion as regional depository, if the bill should become law, and if so 
offered. The State library is now operating functionally as a regional] 
library for the local libraries of the State, as I said earlier, and for 
all types of publications. Its philosophy and status in respect to the 
whole California library system saa certainly demand logical] 
that it accept such regional status in the Federal depository field 
Moreover, should another library in the northern part of the State be 
so designated, it would create a duplication of function and operation 
with respect to Federal documents, and would render anomalous the 
position of the State library. 

Nevertheless, there is real doubt that the State library could accept 
such responsibilities unless it receives financial assistance from the 
Federal Government to carry them out adequately. I have already 
outlined the needs in space and staffing which would be required. [ 
have consulted with the California State Department of Finance 
concerning these very additional budgetary requirements should the 
State library be designated as a regional depository under the present 
specifications of the bill. I was informed that the State library 
could not anticipate approval of such requests from the department 
of finance because of the policy of budgetary retrenchment now in 
effect. Therefore, regardless of our sympathy with the aims of the 
bill, and with the concept of the regional depository system, I am 
sure the State library would not be able to agree to the conditions 
specified on page 8 of the bill before being designated a regional 
depository, unless Federal financial aid would be forthcoming. 

That is all of my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much. It is a very good statement 
and to the point. 

I might say that it seems to me there are 2 things that this com- 
mittee might do to help you out, and 1 is to try to cut down the output 
of the Federal printing, which is what I still contend the committee 
was set up to do. 

Secondly, it seems to indicate that this business of retaining two 
copies of everything should go out of the bill if it ever comes to be 
presented to the House. 

Mr. Cornett. If the chairman would yield, please. 

Mr. Hays. Yes. 

Mr. Corserr. I would like to ask Mrs. Zimmerman and everybody 
else, is there any reason why two copies would be necessary or even 
highly desirable? 

Mrs. ZimMERMAN. I would like to ask the chief of our documents 
section, Mr. Oathout, to speak on that. 


1 See appendix, p. 184, for additional material submitted by Mrs. Zimmerman. 
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TESTIMONY OF MELVIN C. OATHOUT, CHIEF, DOCUMENTS SECTION, 
CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY, SACRAMENTO 


Mr. OatrHout. Ordinarily, I don’t think it would be necessary un- 
less our interlibrary loan increased very greatly. I can foresee 
certain increases because of the discard policy which would be in 
effect, that is, the discard by the local depositories. I cannot really 
anticipate how much, though. 

Mr. Corserr. If the gentleman will yield there for a moment. 

Mr. OatHovt. Certainly. 

Mr. Corsert. It is almost inconceivable that these documents are 
needed in an emergency, is that not correct? I mean, a little waiting 
period is seldom fatal? 

Mrs. Otsen. Sometimes they are. 

Mrs. ZimmerMAN. We have such calls and we photostat the docu- 
ments at such times. 

Mr. Corserr. I can see where it would be a fine convenience and 
service and everything, particularly to someone doing research. How- 
ever, if they cannot get a document today, tomorrow will frequently 
do, rather than going to the expense of having these duplicates of 
things not current. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. MARY MOSES, HEAD, DOCUMENTS DEPART- 
MENT, SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Mrs. Moses. May I say, we service the San Francisco Public Busi- 
ness Library, and they need things so immediately that frequently 
they send a runner in a cab to get the publication. 

Mr. Corserr. Exactly, but that would not be the sort of thing you 
would be keeping on deposit for years, would it? 

Mrs. Mossgs. It could be. 

Mr. Hays. I think you have to keep in mind all the time, when these 
libraries are given the option of discarding, I think you would have 
to presume that the librarians are not just going to discard everything, 
but they are going to try to be selective and discard the things that 
they practically never have any call for. I realize that you cannot do 
that perfectly, but it seems to me, the only reason we put this discard 
provision in is that we were told over and over again that the present 
requirements of keeping everything created a budgetary problem. 
With things growing every year, you have to have more stacks, more 
storage space, and so on. Many ‘ibrar ians, including members of the 
American Library Association whom we cont: acted, said that they 
would like to have more freedom to get rid of things that were hardly 
ever used. 

Miss Jackson. I think you people underestimate the value of your 
output. There is a great deal of interest and need and demand for 

material and it is of an urgent nature. 

And while I am up here on the floor, if I could just say 1 or 2 more 
things that bother me. No library which sets itself up as a regional 
library is ever going to discard. A great many libraries are not 
going to dise ard with this permissive thing. I think that the whole 
regional idea, as it is in the bill, is something we should look over. 
Idon’t think that Mrs. Zimmerm: an, to be an adequate regional library, 
has to envisage some sort of expenditure of that nature. I think it 
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could be more simple than that. What I mean by that is that the 
State library is doing a marvelous job on interlibrary loan and, once 
designated, we know that is the place where this rare thing that is not 
needed too quickly can be gotten. But I don’t see why, when we have 
a disposal allowance in the bill, that everything that is disposed of 
has to go back to her hands. If people at the lower level in the new 
depositories are not adequate to decide what they want to dispose of 
directly by some very mechanical means, then they should not be there. 
That is not your problem. 

For years the United States Geological Survey put return franks 
on the back of all its bulletins and professional papers, and so on. 
Some scheme like that, for the return to the Superintendent at his 
request, would free us from the duplication. I don’t think you are 
really going to lose too many nuggets that way. I think most people 
have gotten rid of the things they don’t want. The things they don’t 
really want are things like the Hydrographic Office charts and certain 
things of that nature. They may not choose them and they may not 
be a problem, but I would hate to see a hierarchy set up to do something 
to a group of documents which had been considered unnecessary by 
the library staff members who were operating with them. 

Just one more thing. I think, as I say, you underestimate the 
importance of your publications. In twenty-odd years or so I have 
had an opportunity to know that your public appreciates the things 
you have put out, and they use them; they use them a great deal. 
This is not something that refers only to libraries and librarians. 
It is really very good business for everybody in the Government— 
designating places where publications that explain what you are doing 
in your committees and that sort of thing can be made available 
to the public. Anything you can do to make more depositories, to 
let more depositories have more of your documents, I think, is a 
very nice thing to do. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much, Miss Jackson. 

Mrs. Warxtins. I can see only one reason for having this two-copy 
requirement on the part of the depository library. If we do have 
a regional, I think that there will undoubtedly be the tendency for 
more libraries, present depository libraries, to discard more publi- 
cations in some lines than they have heretofore. And I can foresee 
the circumstances where the regional library would be unwilling to 
circulate its one copy of a document which might also be so volumi- 
nous that some kind of microfilming would not be practical. It 
seems too bad to discard your second copy when it has already been 
available somewhere. In many cases the requesting library will not 
be a library which has chosen it in the first place. It won’t be a 
question of that library discarding it and then wanting to borrow it. 
It seems to me that the 2-copy requirement is a safeguard. 

Mr. Hays. I am sure you will all realize that no matter what kind 
of legislation we are able to ultimately write and get passed, it is 
always imperfect. I am always reminded of a thing that happened 
to me very early in my congressional career in 1949 when I had the 
opportunity to sit in—I was not a member of the committee—to sit 
in with the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee in London. 
When they were interviewing Mr. Bevan, who was at that time under 
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the Labor Government the Minister of Health. They were talking 
about the British compulsory health insurance scheme. One of the 
members thought he had a question that would make Mr. Bevan look 
very bad. He said, “Mr. Minister, I have been over here some days 
on this matter and I have talked to a good many people and I find 
that a great many of the British people are dissatisfied with this 
compulsory health insurance. What do you have to say about that?” 

Quick as a flash, Mr. Bevan said: 

There is no question about it. They always will be dissatisfied until such 
time as medical science is able to confer immortality upon mankind. 
So I don’t suppose that anything we come up with is going to cover 
every possible contingency that might arise. About the best we 
can hope to do is to modernize this system until it will better serve 

our needs. But still we expect that there will be loopholes and 
imperfections in it. 

Hose anyone have any more questions of Mrs. Zimmerman ? 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. VERA SLAUGHTER, SUPERVISOR, GENERAL 
REFERENCE AND DOCUMENTS DIVISION, OAKLAND PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


Mrs. Stavucurer. I would just like to reemphasize Mrs. Moses’ state- 
ment about the urgency of acquiring material immediately. For ex- 
ample, the Navy quite Often calls us on the other side of the bay, 
and they want a particular document in a hurry. So it is not always 
easy to divert people. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much, Mrs. Slaughter. Your name is 
on the list. If you have a prepared statement, we will get to you 
eventually. 

Thank you very much, Mrs. Zimmerman. 

Did you have anyone else whom you wanted to call upon at this 
time, Mr. Bailey ? 

Mr. Battery. No, except I would like to introduce the people who 
are here, if I may, Mr. Hays. I don’t know whether your list is 
complete or whether there is overlapping or what. 

r. Corserr. I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be good to have 
their presence noted in the record. 

Mr. Batter. Possibly after you go through the list. 

Mr. Hays. Perhaps we will call on the persons whose names I 
have here and, if they have anything further to add, very well, and 
if not, their names will be on the record. Then, if there is anyone 
whose name is not on the list, we would like to have you identified. 
If you have something to be presented, we will be glad to let you 
do that. 

Next we have Mr. Leigh, from the Stockton Public Library. 

Mr. Battry. Mr. Leigh was not able to attend. 

Mr. Hays. Is Mary Schell of the California State Library here? 

Miss Mary Scueti (California State Library). I am here. 

Mr. Hays. Did you have a statement, Miss Schell ? 

Miss Scuett. No. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Oathout, of the California State Library, we have 
already heard from you. Did you have anything further to add ¢ 

Mr. Oatrnovut. No, I did not, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Hays. We have the name here of Mary Ryan, from the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

Mr. Bamzy. Miss Ryan’s place is taken by Mr. Everett Moore, 
who is head of the reference department of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

Mr. Hays. Do you have anything to add, Mr. Moore? 


TESTIMONY OF EVERETT T. MOORE, HEAD REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have a prepared statement at 
this time, but representing the University of California at Los 
Angeles, the major campus of the university at the far end of the 
State, I simply would like to support the general comments that have 
been made by Miss Jackson, of the Berkeley campus of the university, 
particularly with regard to the growing helpfulness of being able 
to supply materials by a photocopy, if possible. This is a process, 
of course, that is being employed more and more in making materials 
immediately available which cannot be spared in their original copies, 
and I think that in considering the idea of regional depository 
libraries perhaps we do need to think more of the newly developed 
devices that are available to libraries now which will very soon make 
it possible that one will no longer have to give up one’s precious single 
copy of a document. There are many devices that libraries now are 
employing and many which we are looking forward to being able 
to employ as technical developments will permit. I don’t think it is 
going to be realistic much longer to think in terms of having to supply 
a — duplicate collection of materials, which would require almost 
infinite expansion of space. 

This is part of the general picture which librarians throughout the 
country are much concerned with, this idea of developing regional 
resources as between libraries in various regions of the country, not 
necessarily regional depositories as they are described in this bill, 
but perhaps along the line of the best known of such regional deposi- 
tory libraries, the one at Chicago, the Midwest Interlibrary Center. 
I am sure that more and more libraries, regardless of what legislation 
may be provided to contribute to this development, will be making 
use of regional resources. 

We all depend very largely, of course, in California—and I am 
speaking for libraries in general now, but particularly the public 
libraries—on the resources of the State library in Sacramento, which 
are made freely available to all libraries that need them. We are 
confident that the State library will provide this service so far as it 
is able and will, of course, take advantage of what technical develop- 
ments will permit in the supplying of such materials, not necessarily 
mailing the paper copy, but in providing photocopies or in trans- 
mitting material by whatever technically developed devices can be pro- 
vided and, we are sure, will be provided in years to come. 

I think my remarks should simply support the idea that we do not 
need as elaborate a scheme of regional depository libraries as may 
have been suggested in the bill, but that, as we will inevitably work 
toward a regional depository library scheme, encouragement should be 
given to the idea of supporting, wherever necessary, such complete de- 
pository collections as can provide a regional service. 
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Mr. Hays. Mr. Moore, what would you think if we could write some 
sort of language that would make this regional thing a permissive 
thing rather than a compulsory thing ? 

Mr. Moore. I would prefer that procedure myself. 

Mr. Hays. Where biseien in a given area can get together and 
decide upon this themselves and work out some sort of a program—at 
the risk of being repetitious—the thing that seems to me the most 
important thing in this bill is to allow the smaller libraries some 
flexibility in discarding, at the same time preserving for them the 
ability to get their hands on, the material when they might need it 
again. As I said in the very beginning, we have no pride of author- 
ship about this. This is merely a piece of proposed legislation that was 
gotten together, hoping it would be perfected until it could come 
somewhere close to being the thing that is needed to be done. 

You would then prefer a permissive to a compulsory provision? 


Mr. Moore. I would favor that approach in this kind of a bill; 
yes. 


Mr. Hays. Did you have a question ? 

Mr. Cornerr. No. 

Mr. Carriac. No. Thank you. 

Mr. Hays. The next name I have is that of Evelyn Huston, of the 
California Institute of Technology. 


TESTIMONY OF EVELYN HUSTON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
LIBRARIES, CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Miss Husron. Cal Tech did not prepare a statement, but would like 
to go on record as concurring in the California Library Association’s 
position on H. R. 9186, as given by Mr. Bailey. We are particularly 
interested in the discarding feature of the bill because we of the 
institute maintain primarily a working collection for the research 
staff and faculty and students. Even then we have very tight storage 
problems. We are particularly anxious to avail ourselves of the 
opportunity of discarding wisely. We are also interested in having 
access to a possible regional library and thus being able, on short 
notice to get copies of publications when we need them. 

It occurred to me while we were talking about these discards that 
perhaps a newly designated regional library could set up a want list, 
thus obviating the necessity of sending pounds of documents to be 
checked over. In that way, a list of these rare items could be cir- 
cularized among the libraries that plan to discard. The libraries that 
were going to discard could be advised: “Please preserve these and 
send them to the regional library.” That might be a workable solu- 
tion for that problem. 

Mr. Hays. I am glad to hear you mention that, because the thought 
was going around in my mind that it might be possible to work out a 
scheme whereby a notice of intent to discard, unless they wanted these 
items, could be sent to your State library or your regional library. 
Also perhaps it would make the people in Washington happy to know 
that they could send out a notice saying: “We are going to discard 
this item in 60 days. Do you want it?” Then, if nobody wants it, 
it can be discarded. That seems to me that it might overcome some of 
the objections that have been raised to this discard scheme and at the 
same time give you the flexibility that it seems to me to be desirable. 
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Miss Huston. Yes. I think that the discard feature of the bill is 
what we are most interested in, so that it would be possible to clean 
our house and get it down to a workable size by discarding documents 
long past their usefulness. Many become out of date very quickly at 
the institute. We would like to be able to siphon them off. 

Mr. Hays. Your statement is made with reference to another ques- 
tion, and I would like to throw this out to the whole group, if anyone 
cares to answer it, as well as you, Miss Huston. 

One of the things that is going to be asked of us if this bill comes 
to the House, if it ever does, is: “How much extra is this going to 
cost?” It is, if we increase the number of libraries, going to cost 
more. However, at the same time I am anxious to know if it is not 
going to save a lot of money around different places where libraries are 
now forced to provide stackroom for things that they don’t need and 
don’t want. If they have the capability of getting rid of them, won't 
that, in the end, save all of the libraries some money? What is your 
thinking on that? Or will you order more publications than you do 
now, thinking, “Well, we only have to keep them a certain length of 
time and then get rid of them”? 

Miss JAckson. I think so. 

Mr. Hays. Do you think the net thing, then, will not cost the 
libraries any more? Is that it? 

Miss Jackson. I would think so. If they know that it is for now 
and not forever, they will ask, when the classified list is sent out again, 
they may very possibly take things from that list that they were 
hampered from taking in the past. I don’t know. There will bea 
flurry of taking more probably and then it may die down. It is very 
tempting. 

Mrs. ZIMMERMAN. I am a little troubled about the fact that we here, 
I believe, represent exclusively rather large libraries. I suppose we at 
the State library should speak for the small libraries. The ability to 
select and discard seems to be of greater benefit to the smaller 
libraries. We don’t expect, Miss Jackson, that you are going to dis- 
card anything to us or that any of the larger libraries would. But 
we see the world from our own eyes and we have seen the hundreds 
and almost thousands of libraries which are totally unable to service 
the documents program in any degree, with the exception of a few 
dozen documents or a few hundred or a very few thousand in some 
cases. Therefore, it seems to me that the regional concept is essential. 

There are two points of view, the large library and the small 
library—and the regional library. 

Miss Jackson. I don’t understand your point. Would these be de- 
pository libraries that would be set up, these small libraries that you 
speak of ? 

Mrs. ZrimMERMAN. I would hope not. 

Miss Jackson. You mean, you would assume an additional regional 
function ? 

Mrs. Zimmerman. I think that the responsibility on the State 
library and on any other regional library that might be designated 
would be larger than any of us now see, from our own view, because 
we think some of those are receiving now more documents than they 
would. 
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Miss Jackson. I thought some of these weren’t going to be deposi- 
tory libraries, the very small libraries. 

Mrs. ZIMMERMAN. I wish a small one were here to speak. 

Miss Jackson. If a small library is not a depository and is not going 
to be one, I don’t see how its position would change so quickly, then 
from now. 

Mrs. ZimmerMaNn. But if the regional feature of this bill were 
knocked out, where would they turn ? 

Mr. Hays. I don’t think anyone here, Mrs. Zimmerman, has the 
intention of knocking out the regional feature. We would merely like 
to make it workable and flexible. 

Mrs. ZIMMERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. For instance, I can conceive that what might work in 
Ohio, which is a much more compact area with approximately the 
same population as California, slightly less now, might not work in 
California, which has an area spread out over much greater distances. 
We have been accustomed in Ohio to turning to the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Library, which is also the Ohio State Library, and working 
together, so that the smaller libraries in the State can use that as a 
place to get things they don’t have, to some extent. In some States 
you may not have that system. In other States you may have it even 
to a better degree than we do. So the thing I think the committee 
would like to do, and the Congress would like to do, is to work out 
some system where each region could do the thing that would be the 
best for that region. 

Mrs. ZIMMERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. I was very much interested in what was said a few min- 
utes ago about this business of providing copies, because technical 
advances in that field are constantly coming forward and, I think, may 
even now, and more so in the future, be the answer to a lot of problems 
we foresee here as problems of packaging and getting documents off. 
It is to be hoped that that process will become more reasonable as time 
goeson. In view of 7 accomplishments, I think it is reasonable to 
expect that it will. I have in my office a machine called Thermofax 
which is not too suitable for reproducing a book, but which I fin 
saves me a lot of money and time by enabling me to go to my file and 
~ out a copy and reproduce it instantly and send it out. Before 

had this Thermofax I had to have a typist type it. I know, from 
my limited experience, that there are things available to libraries 
which may take off a lot of the pressure which they now undergo in 
timetocome. I hopeso. 


TESTIMONY OF HELEN EVERETT, LIBRARIAN, HUMBOLDT STATE 
COLLEGE, ARCATA 


Mrs. Everett. Perhaps I might present the point of view of an 
isolated area. I am the college librarian from Humboldt State Col- 
lege Library, in the northwestern corner of the State, the farthest 
corner. We are in a region 300 miles from any research library. The 
depository in our area is quite inadequate. It it in the Eureka Public 
Library, which lacks staff and physical facilities to care for it ade- 
ey. The documents are stored in a basement not very accessible 

or use. The college faculty and graduate students depend on the 
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depository as much as they can. They are quite frustrated because the 
materials often are not available. They are alarmed at the prospect of 
discarding materials at the end of 10 years because many of the items 
they will need for research will not be available within 300 miles. Itis 
very likely that these materials will be discarded at the end of 10 years 
because there is not room to care for them in the Eureka Public Library 
building. 

I ana like to endorse Mr. Moore’s statement about the importance 
of making materials available through some photographic process, 
That would be very helpful to us. We depend very heavily on the 
State Library and University of California for interlibrary loans, and 
the time element in getting things is very often important to us. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much. I think this puts another facet 
on this problem, and one that I personally am familiar with. 

You raise one question that I would like to ask and that is if the 
feature of this bill that permits additional libraries to be designated— 
and your library was designated as a depository—would that then 
allay your fears about the discarding feature of the bill? 

Mrs. Everett. Yes; I believe it would, although we wonld be faced 
with some of the problems that are being brought out here, the problem 
of housing and servicing the materials with a State budget. We serve 
as a regional library now. Although we are a State college library, 
we serve the entire northwest corner of the State because there is no 
other reference library, as I said, within 300 miles and it puts quite a 
heavy burden on our staff and our building to provide this service 
without some aid, since we are financed as a State college library only. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much, Mrs. Everett. 

Mr. Bamzy. Could I mention on this point that Mrs. Everett has 
brought out, that Mrs. Everett is 1 of 2 representatives of State college 
libraries. I believe we have a representative from the San Jose State 
College who may want to make some statement on its stand as a State 
college library at this time, too. 

If I am speaking out of turn, you can correct me. This gentleman 
here, Mr. Lauritzen, is from San Jose State. They may have things 
inquestion. I don’t know. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT LAURITZEN, SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 


Mr. Lauritzen. Our problem is not the same as that at Humboldt 
State. We are close to the Stanford University Library, which has 
been designated already as a depository and has a policy of keeping 
everything as long as it can. But we have a student body of 10,000, 
approximately. We are not a depository. We would like to become 
one. 

Our primary interest in this bill is to see that the first section is 
passed, allowing new depositories. I am afraid we have not been so 
interested in the problems involved in the regional setup. Our own 
problems have come first. We want to become a depository if we 
possibly can. 

Stanford University Library has been very helpful in supplying ma- 
terial for our students, but we want to be able to supply them ourselves, 
if we possibly can. At the present we are unable to obtain and main- 
tain large files of Federal publications. We have to ask for each indi- 
vidual one we want. We have been placed on mailing lists from 
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various agencies, but there are certain agencies which do not accept 
mailing lists and we have problems there. 

We are interested, as I say, in having legislation passed which will 
authorize new depositories. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much, Mr. Lauritzen. 

The next name I have is that of Vera Slaughter, supervisor of the 
general reference and documents division, Oakland Public Library. 

Do you have anything further to add, Mrs. Slaughter? 

Mrs. Staucuter. I feel I have nothing further to contribute. It is 
all very well covered in the presentation of Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Floyd R. Erickson, Long Beach State College. 

Is Mr. Erickson here? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Edwin T. Coman, Jr., University of California 
Library at Riverside. 

Is Mr. Coman here? 

Mr. Battery. Neither of these gentlemen, as far as I know, expected 
tocome. ‘They wrote that they would come from Los Angeles State 
and then stated that the composite statement would take care of their 
needs. 

Mr. Hays. Mrs. Olsen, of the San Jose Public Library. 


TESTIMONY OF ALICE L. OLSEN, REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, 
SAN JOSE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Mrs. Orsen. I did not come with a prepared statement, but there 
are 1 or 2 things that I would like to mention, if it is all right with 
the committee. 

I was very glad to hear Mrs. Zimmerman comment on the small 

ublic libraries. We at San Jose Public are halfway between a small 
fibrar and a large public library—the very large libraries. We get 
calls from these very small libraries. To me it is quite amazing in 
this day of library training that so many librarians in the small pub- 
lic libraries are bewildered with State publications and Federal pub- 
lications. You would think that they had been written in a foreign 
language and not in the English language. They don’t know what to 
do with them and sometimes because they don’t know what to do with 
them they just put them on a shelf and hope that the public will find 
them for themselves. 

I was thinking, hearing Miss Jackson talk, that if the libraries 
which now are depository libraries could be given additional help to 
have either microfilming or photostating of materials available, they 
would be aided a great deal in the smaller public libraries. 

We get calls from the business houses in San Jose who want things 
very urgently. They will ask us to read a bill over the telephone 
to them and have a secretary take it down in shorthand and then tran- 
scribe it for them. I mean, time is really of the essence to them. If 
there were a service, I don’t know how it could reach the small 
libraries. They must have people that ask them for it, too. 

If, for example, the Government Organization Manual that is put 
out for Congress, if in the front somewhere it told where a regional 
library was located—and as I say, I don’t know whether this would 
be practical or not—with the telephone number, a great number of 
these businessmen would be glad to pay at their own expense to call 
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this number and have someone available to give them that informa- 
tion. People are in such a hurry these days, and our purpose is to 
serve the public. 

Sometimes at committee meetings we use a great many large words 
that to the average taxpayer don’t mean a great deal, but we get calls, 
too, from the average taxpayer. They want to know what certain 
men are talking about in Congress. They want to know, not only 
how their own Congressman or their own Senator has spoken or has 
written, but they want to know what their opponents say, they want 
both sides of the picture, and they want it right now. Their Con- 
gressmen write to them and say, “Write to us how you want us to 
vote. Write to us your opinions.” However, if they don’t have the 
whole picture clearly in their own minds, they don’t write to their 
Congressman or they write such things that the Congressmen cannot 
always accept. 

Of course, we at San Jose Public are not interested, shall I say, at 
this time in being even a partial Federal depository library. We 
don’t have the help. We don’t have the space, but we would be very 
much interested to know that there is a service near to which we could 
write for photostatic material or some place where we could get micro- 
film material sometimes, because we have the machines for that. 

Now, I imagine for a very small library the photostating material 
would be better, because many of them can’t afford a machine, a 
microfilming or photoprinting machine. That is quite a big item in 
their budget. But if they could write for photostatic copies, knowing 
that they are not putting an extra burden on that regional library, a 
great service could be rendered. 

We refer people to Stanford and Cal, too, and sometimes I feel 
guilty about doing it because I feel they are being so overburdened 
from all these libraries sending people or having them write to them 
for information; that if it were clear cut on a business proposition, 
they could write, knowing it would cost so much per line or so much 
per page. They could enclose the money in whatever amount it had 
to be, in a very businesslike way all the way around, instead of writing: 
“Could you please tell me if such-and-such material is available, and 
how much?” This back-and-forth business could be eliminated if it 
were clear cut in the Government Organization Manual that these 
regional libraries had material available and that you could get photo- 
static copies of it if you wanted to at so much of a price per page. 

To me, that would solve a great deal of our problems. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much, Mrs. Olsen. 

Mr. Kruse of Golden Gate College. 


TESTIMONY OF PAUL KRUSE, LIBRARIAN, GOLDEN GATE COLLEGE, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. Kruse. I welcome this opportunity to present just a summary 
of my thinking during the progress of the committee hearing thus 
far. I donot havea prepared statement. I certainly wish to endorse 
the recommendations that several of my professional colleagues have 
presented before the committee this morning, and I welcome Mrs. 
Zimmerman’s invitation to speak for the small library. 

I represent a college of business administration, that is, a graduate 
business administration college, and a fully accredited college of law. 
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We are not, of course, a depository library. We are concerned pri- 
marily with the economic, industrial, and management publications. 
As one example of our problem, we check regularly all of the bibli- 
ographic aids issued by the Government, prea the Superin- 
tendent of Document’s Monthly Catalog. We would feel free to order 
any publication we think would fit our requirements at the time. 
Therefore, I would say our first consideration is that of current use 
and recency. We spend approximately $150 to $300 a year on Gov- 
ernment publications alone. Considering the fact that 75 percent of 
those publications cost a dollar or less gives some idea of the volume 
of our requirements. 

On the other hand, we would feel free to discard those publications, 
the same as we would a book. I think the smaller the library, the 
greater is the problem of weeding and discarding. Therefore, we are 
what might be called a 90 percent current library rather than a his- 
torical one. I think Miss Jackson touched upon that point, that the 
larger libraries would be expected to retain documents permanently, 
where the smaller libraries would not. 

Also, I would like to underline the statement that the smaller the 
library the greater is the need for Government publications. If per- 
missive legislation is passed, I think that many libraries such as the 
private college library that I represent would make application to 
become depository libraries, particularly if that legislation includes 
a provision for selective materials. For example, during the past 
summer, through the fine offices of one of our San Francisco Congress- 
men, I succeeded in acquiring a very large run of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reports, a very valuable type of publication needed 
in this library. But because of space limitations and budget during 
former years, the attempt had never been made to acquire the set. 
I am sure that the reports, if purchased, would have cost several hun- 
dred dollars. I could illustrate many other examples such as that. 

We faithfully check the exchange list of the Duplicates Exchange 
Union of the American Library Association. We find from time to 
time a great many listings of administrative reports on those lists. 
Some libraries apparently are able to discard those publications. We 
find they are useful in some areas. 

I think the committee should give very definite consideration to the 
fact that the small college and the private institution serve a need 
which is an economic one. Students who choose to attend private 
colleges take the burden away somewhat from the tax-supported edu- 
cational institutions. On the other hand, we without endowments or 
tax support are expected to supply the same type and the same amount 
of material. We are reluctant to call upon our neighboring libraries 
because we know of their already overworked facilities. However, we 
do find that library cooperation 1s very workable and that we have had 
no difficulty whatsoever in securing materials we need. I think, with 
permissive legislation provided in the bill, the smaller libraries of this 
country would be favored. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, Mr. Kruse. 

Miss Ransom, we have heard briefly from you. Do you have any- 
thing further ? 

Miss Ransom. Yes; Ido have. 

Mr. Hays. We would be glad to hear from you. 
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STATEMENT BY MILTON C. ABRAMS, LIBRARIAN, UTAH STATE 
UNIVERSITY; DELIVERED BY VILATE RANSOM, HEAD, PUBLIC 
DOCUMENTS DEPARTMENT, UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY, LOGAN, 
UTAH 


Miss Ransom. I represent a college not from California, and we 
have confined our statement more or less to the questionnaire that 
came out. 

Utah State University is pleased that the committee is inquiring 
into the problems concerning United States Government publications 
in depository libraries. 

We have watched with interest the efforts made by librarians in their 
professional associations, and individually, to improve the management 
of public documents, and by such improvements to stimulate their use, 
For many years we have been instructed that the documents were being 
set up in more attractive formats, that they were authoritative, they 
were timely, and that they were economical, and that every libra 
of any consequence ought to develop their collection and push their 
circulation. However, the promise of a new prominence for these 
publications has never developed and we need to inquire why. 

In the Utah State University library at least 25 percent of our 200,- 
000 bound volumes are Federal documents. We have devoted much 
of our energy toward organizing a useful collection, but Government 
documents never account for more than 3 percent of our total circula- 
tion. Despite these figures we are increasing our efforts with the col- 
lection. Our most recent move was to subscribe to the Readex Micro- 
Print Corp.’s depository program. Also, we have engaged very re- 
cently a competent librarian to completely reorganize any part of the 
program which seems advisable. We are still working toward a solu- 
tion, and at this juncture feel that help is needed, and changes necessary 
in the basic program in Washington. 

Here are replies to some of the queries of the questionnaire prepared 
by the subcommittee, in order to clear our thinking on these problems. 

Concerning question No. 11:* The 3 by 5 cards sent us for selecting 
certain Government publications is completely inadequate. This in- 
adequacy leads to unsatisfactory selections. The unfortunate thing is 
that review of these selections cannot be done at frequent intervals, and 
correction made. The result is an accumulation of useless materials 
on our shelves and the unnecessary costs involved in the depository sys- 
tem. We would never admit a book to our collection on such frag- 
mentary information. We recommend a descriptive annotation. 

Question No. 14:1 The regulations governing discard of material 
is completely unrealistic, and the regulation is unenforceable. Every 
library today has critical space shortages. Weeding programs are as 
necessary these days as a program for acquisitions. The timeliness of 
Government publications actually contributes to an early decline in 
their value, and where librarians have turned to weeding programs 
in their classified book section they have looked with discouragement at 
the growing document collection, with its outdated and now often use- 
less titles, which are assured a place on crowded shelves by an unfor- 
tunate regulation. This, I believe, is one reason why documents are 
so difficult to manage by the librarian, so hard for the student to use, 


1 See appendix, p. 155. 
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and accounts for the general unpopularity of the collections. We urge 
the committee to adopt a new approach consistent with current library 
trends and problems. 

Question No. 20:1 I have already explained that the document di- 
vision of our library amounts to 25 percent of total collection, but 

rovides only 3 percent of our circulation. This unfortunate dis- 
dance is going on despite our strenuous efforts to push public docu- 
ments. 

Question No. 21: We need to develop a rapport between depository 
librarians and the Superintendent of Documents. In my experience 
as a librarian, for 9 years associated with a depository library, I have 
never yet had any correspondence with the superintendent on any issue 
relating to our depository status. The annual questionnaire would 
be an improvement, but ought not to be used in lieu of a more intimate 
association. 

Question No. 24:* One advantage in the use of Government docu- 

ments relates to the timeliness of these publications. Therefore, 
accumulated biennial or quadrennial catalogs do not serve our imme- 
diate purpose. The Monthly Catalog with major revisions will be 
necessary to provide full and prompt use of public documents. ‘The 
‘separate arrangement of the Monthly Index and the entries by pub- 
lishing agency makes location difficult. We favor a revision toward 
a single scheme on the order of the special indexes used in the Readers 
Guide, International Index, Industrial Arts Index, and others. This 
may appear to the experienced workman to be unnecessary, but for 
university undergraduates, graduates, and even faculty, it poses an 
obstacle which continues to defeat our efforts to put documents to 
more use. Essentially we are hoping the committee might consider 
a revision in light of increased service to the libraries, with an em- 
phasis on ready access to the documents themselves. We will be happy 
to make these recommendations in great detail to the committee, pro- 
viding they are disposed to consider them. 

Question No. 25: It is our opinion that depository status is granted 
in too many cases to libraries without staff, facilities, or demand to 
justify status as a depository. 

Library boards, university regents, and other governing bodies are 
sold on the idea that the depository status offers an almost unlimited 
resource of materials at small cost. The opposite is true. On a unit 
basis our program costs as much more per circulating unit than do 
books from commercial sources. The cost is not reflected in the pur- 
chase, but in staff and storage, and the differential is built because of 
stock which is not used. In this connection, in answer to question No. 
25, we believe all considerations are ancillary to 25 (C).% Academic 
institutions ought to be required to show their interest, their ability 
kita custody, and public service for all depository materials. 

Question No. 26: There is no agency in Utah competent to rule 
on an application for depository status. I think this would be true 
in other States. I think librarians in established depositories ought 


1 See appendiv, p. 155. 
2 See appendix, p. 156. 
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to be consulted and to be required to show where additional libraries 
are necessary. It is not sufficient to seek this status as an administra- 
tive tactic to build the stature of a library which may be seriously 
lacking in many important categories. The idea that a library may 
qualify because of the size of its collection is wrong, and, in fact, may 
indicate that it has no real need, or justification for the program. 
We recommend a personal investigation by an out-of-State person 
acting under direction of the Superintendent of Documents. 

Question No. 27:+ We see no advantage in the creation of regional 
depositories. It would be better to encourage more selectivity in 
permanent holdings, and to borrow or order additional items through 
the already established channels. We cannot picture any advantage 
to be found in working with a regional library in lieu of the present 
arrangement with the Sunecintan ent of Documents. 

This has been a necessarily hurried expression of our interest and 
concern in the work of the committee. The staff of the Utah State 
University Library stands ready to assist in further work toward the 
improvement of this important program. 

igned, for the Utah State University Library Staff by Milton C. 
Abrams, librarian. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much, Miss Ransom. 

Are there any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hays. Your statement has been very helpful and we are cer- 
tainly glad to have your view, because, geography being what it is, 
you do represent a library with a oo that perhaps is not current 
in California but may very well be a problem in many other places. 
For that reason, we are exceptionally glad to have your thinking. 

I would like anyone who has not “ identified or who has not 
contributed, even if you don’t have a statement, to stand and let us 
have your name and what institution or organization you represent, 
so that the record may be complete as to who attended this hearing. 

Mrs. Moses? 

Mrs. Mosrs. I have already been identified. Miss Hickok, who is 

resident of the San Francisco Bay Region chapter of the Special 
T abraises Association, addressed a statement to you, and I wondered 
if that would automatically be included in the record, or would you 
care to have me read it now ? 

Mr. Hays. Without objection, you may insert it at this point. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco Bay REGIon CHAPTER, 


October 3, 1957. 
Hon. Wayne L. Hays, 


Chairman, Subcommitiee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork 
of the Committee on House Administration, Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr. Hays: The following statement in regard to section 7 of H. R. 9186, 
85th Congress, Ist session, is submitted on behalf of the San Francisco Bay 
Region chapter of the Special Libraries Association. 

Firstly, we wish to state that Government publications in local depository 
libraries are used regularly by special or company libraries as well as by 
university or public-library users. Special libraries, representing such varied 
interests as banking, petroleum, chemistry, business, engineering, transportation, 


1 See appendix, p. 157. 
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insurance, and medicine, are concerned with the availability of documents for 
use of the staff members of their organizations. 

Secondly, we wish to state that the usefulness of a document cannot be deter- 
mined solely by its age. It is quite conceivable that a 20-year-old publication 
might contain the very information needed by the staff member of a company 
served by a special library and be much more important to him that any current 
publication on the same subject. 

Therefore, it is recommended that regional depository libraries should be 
required to retain Government publications on a permanent basis. 

Sincerely, 
BEVERLY HIcKoK, President. 


Mr. Hater. Mr. Chairman, we have many like that. I was going 
to ask you, or the subcommittee, for permission to have those printed. 
They are pertinent and germane and are along the lines of some of the 
testimony we have heard. 

Mr. Hays. Without objection, any pertinent statements that have 
been received, either by members of the subcommittee or the staff, 
may be included in the record at this point. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Bailey said, organizations are 
going to meet subsequent to these ee 

Mr. Hays. That permission has already been granted. 

Mr. Harry. And will that extend to cali cities? 

Mr. Hays. I think a request should be made at each hearing. 

Are there any other persons who have not been identified or heard 
from present? We would, at least, like to have your name in the 
record as being here. 

Miss Hucues. I am from Stanford. 

Mr. Hays. Would you care to make a statement? 

Miss Hueues. I don’t have any written statement. 

Mr. Hays. You are free to say anything you wish, Miss Hughes. 


TESTIMONY OF MARY ELIZABETH HUGHES, STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Miss Hucues. I would like to commend Mr. Bailey on his statement. 

Stanford does see a definite need for a regional library. We of 
a large library like the University of California, don’t intend to throw 
anything away we don’t have to. We don’t throw anything away now, 
and that will probably not be changed in the future. However, we are 
unable to give interlibrary loans as we would like to, so that is the 
reason we would like to see a regional library. We get demands from 
most of the South Peninsula, from corporations which are growing 
en masse there. They call us all the time from there. As many of my 
colleagues have said, they want it right now, and much of it is read 
over the telephone. Since a large student and faculty body uses our 
library all the time, we are unable to send many of our publications 
out for interlibrary loans. I think we would need a regional library 
for that specific purpose. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McConnett. My name is Max McConnell. I am from the 
Richmond Public Library. I was especially grateful to hear Mrs. 
Zimmerman’s comments that she made about small libraries. We are 
not particularly a small one, we are not a big one, but we do use the 
State libraries to a great extent, as the regional depository at the 
present moment. 
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Mr. Hays. Thank you, Mr. McConnell. 

Is there anyone else ¢ 

Is there anyone who has already been heard who has anything to 
add in addition to what they have said ? 

Miss Artrexanper. I am Elinor Alexander, associate documents 
librarian, University of California at Berkeley. I have nothing in 
the way of a prepared statement, other than to concur heartily with 
what Mr. Bailey has already presented to you and also to go along 
with Mr. Moore in the expansion of the photocopy idea. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much. 

Miss Maunvuta. I am Rosamond Maunula, staff member, documents 
library, University of California at Berkeley. I also do not have 
a prepared statement, but I would like to concur in the statements 
made earlier by Miss Jackson and Miss Huston and Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you. 

Are there any others? 

Miss Huston. I would like to ask a question. As we went over the 
bill, preparing our testimony, there were certain things we struck 
out of it because the statement seemed to get longer and longér, and 
we felt that maybe some of these problems were not proper subjects 
for legislation, but really involved the administration of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. I don’t know whether I would be out of order 
to say that we would like to have the monthly catalog include more 
regional publications—this is most important to us. It is a difficult 
job. I don’t know whether he has the machinery to do it or not, but 
a stab should be made at it. This is one of the weakest areas. 

As to the documents catalog, please, sir, we would like to ask you 
on the Joint Committee on Printing, or perhaps I should say we would 
like to ask once again, that the documents catalog be resumed on a 
more current basis than it was when it was discontinued in 1940. I 
believe that came out in 1946. We would like to make a plea for it. 
We know that the Federal Government is trying to retrench—I believe 
that is the word—on its budget, but this would be most helpful becatise 
the principal difficulty that libraries have in handling eee is 
lack of indexing. It is tough, and I know that the document catalog 
was most expensive; it was probably the finest bibliographical tool 
for Government publications in the world, but so costly. I am sure 
that is why the Joint Committee decided to discontinue it. However, 
I would like to make a plea for it to be resumed. 

Mrs. ZimmerMAN. I would like to make a statement that I concur 
in what Miss Huston has just said. 

Miss Huston. We would like the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record to be included in bound form because it includes much valuable 
material, particularly in assessing the thinking of the Congress. You 
would be surprised, if you are helping to write speeches for various 
officials, what an aid it is. Now a problem is being presented for the 
libraries on how to handle this unbound material, with the bound sets 
of the Record. Do you pull out the Appendix and bind it separately ? 
The paging, as you know, is different in the bound and unbound sets. 
So these things we would like to present to you as administrative 
problems. I am completely out of order, I suppose. 

Mr. Hays. Not at all. That was discontinued over my very bitter 
protest. It is unreasonable and unrealistic. 
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Miss Huston. The Appendix has come in for a lot of laughs over 
the years, but, so help me, I used to be on the California State Library 
staff, and we were helping to write speeches for various people, who 
shall be nameless. This presented a lot of pertinent material on what 
was being said, not only in Washington but throughout the United 
States, on various matters. This was very important to have included 
as a part of the permanent bound Record. 

Mr. Hays. I quite agree with you. I think there has been a lot of 
foolishness, a lot of foolish things that have gone into the Appendix, 
but, on the other hand, there are countless editorials, from editorial 
comment all around the Nation, in there. 

Miss Husron. It does a job that nothing else does. 

Mr. Hays. That you would not ordinarily see unless you happened 
to be in the section of the country where the editorial was written. 
For instance, if I put an editorial from the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
in the Appendix, that is perhaps the only time it would ever be 
seen in California. If someone puts in one from one of the San 
Francisco papers, that is perhaps the only time I would ever have an 
opportunity to see it. So I think it serves a very useful purpose, and 
I was very much opposed to its discontinuance as a permanent feature 
and still am and hope some day we can change that. 

Mrs. ZimMERMAN. We have discussed those very points that Miss 
Huston brought up at the State library in recent months and we 
would very enthusiastic ally concur in all she said, both about the 
regional publication and about the documents catalog and the Ap- 
pendix to the Record. 

Miss Husron. The Superintendent is doing a marvelous job and 
over the last 10 or 15 years he has made some wonderful changes. 
The monthly catalog really comes out as rapidly as any index could 
possibly come out, with the amount of material it contains. And it 
is extremely well done for the volume of business that is contained in 
it. But it is still difficult to use. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much. 

I am sure those suggestions will be helpful and they will be re- 
layed to the Superintendent and perhaps some improvement can be 
made on their system. 

Is there anyone else who has any further contribution ? 

Mrs. Warkrns. I have already submitted my statement. It will 
be printed, is that right? Iam here for Mrs. Bertha Hellum, of the 
Gaatre Costa C ounty Library. Since all the points have been covered 
I see no necessity for reading that statement. 

Mr. Hays. We will include it2 

Thank you very much for coming. It has been a very interesting 
session to me and, I am sure, to my colleagues, and I think it is one 
that will be quite helpful when we finally get down to the business 
of rewriting this legislation, as inevitably must be done. It must be 
rewritten, I think, in light of the testimony we have : already heard 
in Chicago and here and the testimony we will probably hear in New 
Orleans and Boston and other places where we may hold hearings 
later on. 

I thank you very much. It has been a privilege to have you here. 

(Thereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, to be 
resumed in New Orleans, La., on October 14, 1957.) 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1957 


Untrep States House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Suscommirre To Stupy Feperau PrintiNa, 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON House ADMINISTRATION, 
New Orleans, La. 
PUBLIC HEARING 


The Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, of 
the Committee on House Administration, authorized by the House 
Resolution 128 (85th Cong., Ist sess.) met, pursuant to call at 10 a. m., 
room 222, United States Post Office Building, New Orleans, La., Hon. 
George S. Long presiding. 

Committee members present: Representatives George S. Long, of 
Louisiana ; and Joseph a geting Pennsylvania. 

Staff members present: John F. Haley, staff director; J. H. Mc- 
Whorter, technical adviser; and Assélia Poore, research analyst. 

Mr. Lona. The committee will be in order. 

This is the third of the hearings on H. R. 9186, the bill to revise 
the laws relating to depository libraries. Other hearings on this sub- 
ject have been ‘held in Chicago and San Francisco. Congressman 

ayne L. Hays, chairman of this subcommittee, has asked me to ex- 

ress his sincere regrets that a previous engagement of long standing 
e prevented his Tein here in New Orleans today. Congressman 
Joseph L. Carrigg, of Pennsylvania, who we are happy to have with 
us today, has participated in the other two hearings. Needless to say 
I am very glad to be here in my own State of Louisiana, in which 1 
am privileged to represent the Eighth Congressional District. The 
interest which I found manifest in Chicago was most gratifying. The 
witnesses there and in San Francisco were dedicated people like you, 
who desire to assist in bringing about the enactment of a bill which 
will be beneficial to the valuable work you are doing. Congressman 
Hays has sent an opening statement on H. R. 9186, which he has asked 
to be read. As it has already been incorporated in the first hearing, 
it will not be printed again at this point, but the statement will ac- 
quaint you with the committee’s ee the matter . 

I will ask your kind indulgence while Mr. Haley, staff director of 
this subcommittee, reads it to you, and then we can get underway. 

(Whereupon the statement was read by Mr. Haley. See p. 4.) 

Mr. Lone. This subcommittee greatly appreciates having the views 
of persons from this section of the country in order to resolve the 
best thinking on the provisions of the bill before making recommen- 
dations to the Committee on House Administration, to which it was 
referred. We will now proceed with our witnesses. I shall call on 
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Mr. John Hall Jacobs, librarian of the New Orleans Public Library, 
who also represents the ALA. Is Mr. Jacobs present? 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN HALL JACOBS, LIBRARIAN, NEW ORLEANS 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Mr. Jacoss. Yes. 

Mr. Lone. Will! you please state your full name. 

Mr. Jacozs. Jolin Hall Jacobs, New Orleans Public Library. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Haley has been asked to do the questioning, because 
he is more familiar with the subject. We will interpose to develop 
information at any given point, and I want you to feel free to do 
the same thing. To completely explore a subject as complex as this 
one, we find that the open-forum type of hearing is very practical. 
I will do my best to recognize you if you simply raise your hands 
when you want to be heard. You may proceed, Mr. Haley. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I heartily agree with you 
that the open forum is helpful tous. So, Mr. Jacobs, if you will begin 
your testimony, the committee and those in attendance are anxious 
to hear what you have tosay. And, as Congressman Long has stated, 
feel free at any point in your prepared statement to suspend for dis- 
cussion and snpepation of a specific item. 

Mr. Jacoss. I represent ALA and the librarians of this city. 

I think it would help, to round out the picture of the local govern- 
ment represented here this morning, for me to mention that the ma- 
jority of the librarians present are from Louisiana, although Mrs. 
Hughes from Alabama is here. I do not believe other States are rep- 
resented. However, all southern State librarians were notified of the 
meeting and invited to come or send copies of statements which they 
may have sent to your committee to use for inclusion in a statement 
that we might want to submit from Louisiana. 

In addition to that, this group of the librarians of Louisiana met 
last night for some 3 hours and went over point by point the proposed 
changed law. We do have some recommendations to present to the 
committee; but, before getting into the details of that, I want to say, 
on my behalf and on behalf of librarians oredr that we greatly 
appreciate having documents from the Federal Government to supple- 
ment the collection of books that we have, and these documents are a 
source of great importance in serving our clientele. In New Orleans, 
the use of public documents has skyrocketed by industry and business 
in this area, as well as from people seeking general information which 
is covered in documents. We think a fine job is being done, and we 
are doing our part to see that the program is continued and expanded. 

I am happy that we do have in the group the State librarian of 
Louisiana, Miss Culver; Dr. Taylor, from Tulane; and all of the major 
libraries in this area are represented, to show their interest. With 
your permission, I am going to ask this group to feel free to correct 
me if I get off base and make a mistake in any statement that I may 
proceed to make. 

The picture here in Louisiana has been that we have certain libraries 
designated as depositories. I think that there is only one all-de- 

yository library in this State and that is true of most Southern States. 

The other libraries have been what we call selective depository librar- 
les, meaning that they could select the publications which they deem 
would be most useful for their clientele. 
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Most of the group, if I interpreted their wishes correctly, feel that 
this plan should prevail and that the law contemplated would make it 
possible to carry onthisprogram. _ 

Coming down to some of the specific points of the proposed law, we 
believe that, if you would like to take notes or if you will have this 
statement for your records later on, you might not want to go into 
the detail of taking specific notes at the moment. 

On page 3, line 23, and following, of the proposed change, the 
designation of replacement depositories when the Superintendent of 
Documents determines that the existing library no longer fulfills con- 
ditions might possibly result in the abuse of discretion by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. I am sure in practice this would work out in 
9 cases out of 10, but before an arbitrary decision is made to eliminate 
a library which has been designated for years as a depository suf- 
ficient hearings should be held before the right is withdrawn. As 
I said, I feel reasonably sure that that would be done anyway. 

On page 4, lines 22 to 25, relative to the number of copies required, 
we question whether this is necessary since it seems to be covered 
by lines 7 to 13 on page 4. 

It might be well to stop at this point and go over it a little more 
in detail to point out what we have in mind here. 

Page 4, lines 22 to 25, reads: 

* * * all reports on private bills, concurrent or simple resolutions. All Gov- 
ernment publications which are or may be authorized to be distributed to de- 
pository libraries shall be increased or reduced, from time to time, as the re- 
districting of States or the rearrangement of depositories lists under provisions 
of the law shall demand, to such numbers as may be necessary to comply with the 
law. 

We think that probably some consideration should be given there 
since we feel it has already been covered. 

Page 5, lines 12 to 15, I would say we were interested in the sentence 
relating to land-grant colleges. 

In section 82 on page 5: 

* * * the binding of that component of the Government which orders the 
printing of such publications. All land-grant colleges shall be constituted as de- 
positories for public documents subject to the provisions of limitations of the 
depository laws, 

Then on page 6, at the top of the page, line 6, I wonder, sir, if I 
could ask Dr. Sidney B. Smith, the librarian of the LSU library, who 
is the only representative of the land-grant colleges, if he would 
like to speak to this point. 

Mr. Lona. Wouldteu come forward, please ? 


TESTIMONY OF SIDNEY B. SMITH, LIBRARIAN, LOUISIANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY, BATON ROUGE, LA. 


Mr. Smiru. I am not exactly sure just what you wanted me to com- 
ment on. Wasn't our only feeling about that point that it does not 
relate specifically to that paragraph in which it appears ? 

In other words, we felt it could be in a paragraph all of its own, 
this sentence reading: 


All land-grant colleges shall be constituted as depositories for public docu- 
ments subject to the provisions and limitations of the depository laws. 
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That does not seem to go quite with that paragraph. I think that 
is merely an editorial matter. 

Mr. Jacoss. Then on page 6, line 9, there was some point about this 
statement: 

Whenever he shall ascertain that the number of books in any such library, 
other than college libraries, is below 10,000 other than Government publications, 
or it has ceased to be maintained— 
and so forth. 

We think that the reference there to college libraries should be elim- 
inated because any library that drops under that number of volumes 
in this day and time is not adequately set up to provide the servicing 
of these documents. 

I believe, Miss Culver, that was the feeling that we had as we dis- 
cussed this last night. 

Mr. Lone. Would Miss Culver care to make a statement at this 

oint ? 

TESTIMONY OF MISS ESSAE M. CULVER 


Miss Cutver. I do not believe that any of the libraries in the State 
of Louisiana have less than the 10,000 volumes which this would 
require, but I do not think that any library with less than 10,000 
should be a depository. 

Mr. JAacoss. On page 8, line 5: 

The Government publications shall be retained for a minimum period of 
20 years after which they may be discarded, except that superseded publica- 
tions or those of a noncurrent nature may be discarded sooner as may be 
authorized by the Superintendent of Documents. 

We are somewhat concerned, as was indicated in the statement 
made, about the requirements to retain certain documents in per- 
petuity. We recognize the historical value of them. On the other 

and, we recognize the fact that to be required to retain all publica- 
tions in perpetuity will become a terrific strain on certain institu- 
tions. It was the feeling of the group that there should be flexi- 
bility in this matter of retention and elimination of documents that 
are part of the depository privileges. 

We thought that perhaps if you eliminated the words in line 5 of 
page 8: 
except that— 
and started a new sentence, saying then— 
superseded publications or those of a noncurrent nature may be discarded sooner 
as may be authorized by the Superintendent of Documents— 
it would help to strengthen our position. 

Then line 7, we think that perhaps this might be changed to 
read : 

May be discarded when authorized by the Superintendent of Documents. 


That is simply a matter of language. That may not be important. 

Line 18 would be changed in the same way. 

Section 8, page 8, line 9, we are asking for clarification. Does 
each Senator designate a regional library so that there will be two 
in each State, or just what is the meaning of this language? 1 think 
that we could more intelligently proceed from this point if we could 
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t “ reaction as to these regional libraries that are referred to in 
the bill. 

Mr. Hatey. It is not the intention of this bill to permit more than 
one regional depository in any State, large or small. At least, not 
at this time. When the new draft is drawn up after the conclusion 
of these hearings, we will have at that time worked out some arrange- 
ment as to how a regional shall be selected by one of the Senators. 
Of course, this bill still has to go to the Senate. 

Mr. Jacoss. This is permissive legislation ? 

Mr. Haury. Yes. The House members are not necessarily con- 
cerned with section 8. The Senate Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration has a subcommittee similar to ours and we have apprised them 
of our proposal. It might well be that the size of a State will be an 
important factor in determining depositories. 

. Jacogs. The group in our meeting last night was concerned 
about the regional libraries and we will have something further to 
say about that later. 

On page 8, line 16, the statement is made: 


receive and maintain all Government publications. 


Does this mean all items or just depository items? In other words, 
would the regional libraries be required to buy the other publications 
of other Federal agencies? 

Mr. Hater. No; this means all items. It would be regional and 
the type we hope it can be. Again, it is going to flexible insofar as 
the State will have something to say about publications it wishes to 
take. Utah, for instance, is on record that they would like to have 
more publications on mines and mining. It will become selective. 

However, Mr. Jacobs, we had to start somewhere, and the regionals 
are going to be very necessary to insure some measure of success in 
this program. These publications must be there for speedy delivery 
in case demands are made for speedy reference by the small contribut- 
ing library. 

Mr. Jacons. At the present time, the documents program consists 
of two types of publications, those that are starred in the listing, and 
are provided free of charge and automatically to the depository li- 
brary. Then there are others issued by certain agencies that are not 
automatically sent to the other depository libraries. We have to pur- 
chase several of that type if we want them in the library. 

It was our plan to have this clearly indicated in the new plan as 
to whether or not the library designated as a regional depository 
would be expected to buy. Is that a correct statement, Dr. Taylor, 
from Tulane ? 

Dr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McWuorrer. I believe you may refer primarily to the Library 
of Congress catalogs as one class of publications that has to be pur- 
chased by the libraries; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jacons. Mrs. Tilger, would you come forward and help us 
on this point? She knows far more about this than I do in detail. 


TESTIMONY OF ELLEN R. TILGER, NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Mrs. Tircer. You were speaking of the catalog cards of the Library 


of Congress that we are required to purchase. There are others. That 
isthe largest item. 
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Mr. McWuorrer. Could you name some other publications which 
are not distributed to you without cost at the prema time ? 

Mr. Jacons. Those of the Geodetic Survey ? 

Mrs. Tuzazr. No, we get them. We are on the mailing lists of the 
Weather Bureau, Geological Survey, and some of those. The Library 
of Congress publications are probably the most expensive ones that we 
are required to buy. 

Dr. Smiru. May I make a statement that may help oet on this? Ty 
the Monthly Catalog, there are items that are starred or have the little 
black dot beside them. Those are available, but there are many other 
things listed in the Monthly Catalogs that do not go to all depositories, 

We were wondering whether the bill meant only those Government 
publications that had been received as depository items. We would 
not be expected to keep all other things which we might have gotten 
from other sources ? 

Mr. McWuorter. I think probably those publications which are 
produced or reproduced, as you librarians refer to as processed publi- 
cations, may constitute the bulk of the publications which are not dis- 
tributed through the Superintendent of Documents to depositories at 
the present time. 

It is our hope in the development of this bill that those publications 
which beretadere have been omitted from distribution to you through 
the depository channels, that is, through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, will be made available to you by the enactment of this bill. 

Mrs. Tiurcer. What about the publications of the Office of Tech- 
nical Services? I am referring particularly to AEC, and the Office 
of Technical Services which have been publishing some things which 
we get. 

Mr. McWuorrter. We have the problem of classification and restrie- 
tion on the distribution of certain publications that would have to be 
considered. I could not answer that question here this morning. 

Mrs. Tureer. It is a part of the Department of Commerce, but they 
publish scientific things that we don’t get a full set of. 

Mr. McWuorter. I am sure the committee feels, and I know that 
you librarians feel, that many publications have been issued by the 
agencies without due regard being given to the needs of libraries. 
That is one of the primary objectives of this bill, to see that informa- 
tion which should be available to the public is made available. 

Mr. Jacozs. We would certainly endorse very heartily any efforts 
in that direction because it is almost impossible on some occasions 
to find out the very existence of some publications which would be 
most helpful to our constituency. 

Mr. McWuorrter. The Documents Expediting Project, a service 
which functions in the Library of Congress, has been most helpful in 
ameliorating some of the deficiencies of the present depository sys- 
tem, especially of those publications which have not been distributed 
to libraries through the Superintendent of Documents channels. 

This bill is intended to make more publications available for dis- 
tribution through the Superintendent of Documents channels. 

Mr. Jacoss. I believe you would second me, Dr. Smith, in endorsing 
this stand or effort. 

Dr. Smirn. Many of us would feel that the more that is available 
to depositories, the better off we would be. 
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Mr. Jacozs. We have a few general points that we would like to 
present at this time. 

Mr. Lone. You may proceed. 

Mr. Jacozs. The first is the present requirement of the receiving 
libraries to pay the postage on documents. We would like to see that 
eliminated from the law and that the Federal Government would take 
care of sending the documents to us. 

Further, when the regional libraries are set up, we are wondering 
if there could be a franking privilege afforded to that — to 
handle interlibrary loans so that would also make for greater flexi- 
bility of materials. 

In Louisiana, our State library has set a pattern for making all 
printed materials available all over the State and the people in this 
area have gotten accustomed to interlibrary loans, and we feel that 
this would be a step in the efforts of your committee to make these 
publications more accessible, more widely available. e 

Mr. Hatry. Right at that point, Mr. Jacobs, regarding mailing 
costs. A section was written about this but was removed before we 
drafted this bill, because we would rather hear from you people re- 
garding the mailing costs. Your views seem to be quite consistent 
with those of librarians in the Midwest and Far West, who told us 
they certainly would like to be relieved of that. 

Mr. Jacons. May I ask an expression of this group ? 

All those who would like to see the Federal Government bear this 
expense raise your hands [indicating persons in attendance, other than 
subcommittee members and staff, all of whom raised their hands]. 

Mr. Jacozs. I think that is your answer. 

Mr. Lone. The Chair will declare it unanimous. 

Mr. Jacoss. The next general statement that the present deposi- 
tories will not be affected should be made clear. Some of us were a 
little apprehensive that perhaps many of our libraries would be af- 
fected by the changed law, but it does not appear obvious that that is 
the intent. We would like to go on record as requesting that our rights 
and privileges as depositories be maintained. In other words, status 
quo would not be changed. I think that that is a fair statement. 

Again may I ask, sir, to have a show of hands of the group that would 
favor retention of your rights and privileges that you have had. 

That is the expression. (Indicating show of hands.) 

As I tried to point out before, before the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments would eliminate any libraries, we librarians would like to have 
a hearing for presenting our points of view on that subject. 

Mr. Harry. With regard to section 2 of the bill on page 3: I think 
that the language can be clarified, and that no depository status could 
be removed summarily and arbitrarily, at least, as you suggest, with- 
out such a hearing. 

_ Mr. Jacons. There are 1 or 2 other points here. At the end of sec- 
tion 8, we feel that a statement might be added to strengthen this state- 
ment to the effect that microfacsimile copies may be substituted for any 
holding of Government documents, provided that the microfacsimile 
copies are properly referenced and located so as to be readily accessible 
to users and that the reading equipment is available. 

May I add to that this observation: This morning I received from 
our friends in California their report of the hearing out there, and 
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I have not had an opportunity of discussing that with our local group, 
but may I take this means of just saying that one of the recommenda. 
tions that was made in California, which seems to have validity to 
our problem here in Louisiana, would be for the regional library to 
have the right of having as their second copy this microfacsimile 
copy? In other words, we had been concerned here about the expense 
and the shelving requirements if we make the regional library retain 
two copies of everything printed by the Government. Perhaps this 
could be softened if the requirement was 1 printed copy and 1 micro- 
facsimile copy. We would like to go on record as endorsing the sug- 
gestion of our California colleagues to that effect. 

Mr. Lona. That is a good point. 

Mr. Jacors. Does that make sense to the group here ? 


TESTIMONY OF DR. GARLAND F. TAYLOR, HOWARD-TILTON MEMO. 
RIAL LIBRARY, TULANE UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dr. Tayztor. I am Garland Taylor from the Tulane University 
Library. 

In connection with the question of preservation of material in micro- 
facsimile form, I think it was partially the feeling of the group last 
night that some of the groups which are nonregional depositories 
might like permission to substitute microfacsimile copies for the orig- 
inal copies. This is for the purpose of conservation of space chiefly. 
In many instances the older documents are no longer available to 
libraries which become depositories, in the form in which they were 
issued. If they can be acquired at all, they can only be acquired in 
the photofacsimile form. It is felt that this would be helpful and 
conservative. 

Mr. Jacoss. That is correct. In this age of scientific development, 
we should avail ourselves of all means of doing the job at a minimum 
cost which this in substance would provide. 

Mr. Carrieg. You would make reading machines available also? 

Dr. Taytor. Yes, sir; this would be an indispensable parallel. 

Mr. Hater. The cost of reading machines would be necessarily borne 
by the libraries. 

Mr. Jacogss. Most libraries would have such facilities and certainly 
if they had this medium represented they would expect to procure it. 

Dr. Taytor. Holdings of this character would probably not be 
extensive at the outset, but as more materials become more accessible on 
the — from reproduction, this practice would become more wide- 
spread. 

Mr. Hatey. Permission is granted to all Government depositories to 
substitute microfacsimile copies for any holdings of Government pub- 
lications, provided the microfacsimile copies are properly referenced 
and can be located readily. That is the Cumulative Instructions to 
Depositories. 

Mr. Lone. You may proceed. 

Mr. Jacops. May I stop here for a moment and introduce Mr. 
Charles G. Smither, chairman of the New Orleans Library Board. 

Mr. Lone [indicating]. You may come forward and sit at the table, 
if you so desire. 
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Mr. Jacozs. The next suggestion again is with reference to the 
desire of local librarians to be of as great service as possible to our 

trons and constituency. 

In the bill, the statement is made, I believe, that books and docu- 
ments received as depository privileges should be housed in the library 
permanently. It was the feeling of the group last night that that 
requirement may be removed or deleted because there are times when 

rhaps a congressional committee might need a document from our 
ibrary and we would like to make it available, at the discretion of the 
head librarian, outside of the library. Again, I will check my under- 
standing. 

Mr. Dyson, of Loyola; was that a correct statement ? 

Mr. Dyson. Yes. 

Dr. Taytor. If literally interpreted, the present law would also 
preclude the interlibrary loan feature. 

Mr. Hater. We are now getting more of the same in each city, but 
in the last analysis there are many elements of similarity the way you 
folks come into the objectivity of this bill, and it is really refreshing. 

Mr. Jacozss. The next might possibly be an administrative arrange- 
ment, but we think that the Superintendent of Documents might accept 
standing orders in order to eliminate clerical work every year such as 
making up a new order for the documents selected by any depository. 
In other words, the group felt that the Superintendent of Documents 
would continue to send to the depositories the items they have selected 
unless otherwise notified, which would save a continuous process of 
sending to him these requests. 

Mr. Harry. We rather believe and sincerely hope that that is the 
practice now. 

Mr. Jacoss. It is with a few minor exceptions. In the past they 
have asked us to revise, and I think that is a good caution to force the 
receiving library to examine its lists and eliminate things that might 
not be needed, but as I say, that might simply be an administrative 
arrangement. 

Mr. Hatry. It is like working in title 44, which is like an inner tube 
which has more patches than original substance. I think we are doing 
many features by custom and tradition, and as long as it is workable, 
there are no fireworks, and hence the reason for a new law. 

Mr. Jacozs. We librarians commend your honorable body for your 
interest and efforts, and we think you have done a magnificant job 
in interpreting the needs of libraries on the big issues as we under- 
stand them. 

The next item has to do with arrangements for disposal of mate- 
rial within the regional libraries. As we understand it, the proposed 
bill indicates that 20 years is the time required for retaining these 
publications. We can envisage, I think, that a library would be 
under considerable difficulty as to shelf space and expense if this is 
required of all of the things, and, therefore, we felt that more flexibil- 
ity might well be brought into the requirement on this point, and 
since we Louisiana librarians have more or less ganged up on Dr. 
Smith to become the regional depository, I think it only fair to ask 
him to comment on this point. 

Dr. Sidney B. Smith. 
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. Smiru. As I am sure you realize, if the Louisiana State Uni- 
viet Library becomes the regional depository, this cannot be done 
by my accepting the invitation ; it must be a board action by the 
university board of supervisors, and I, along with almost all other 
libarians, am concerned about the space problem. While I have the 
feeling that many things we would want to keep in perpetuity and 
the 20° years would be too short a time, I do get concerned at having 
to keep everything 20 years. I do not know, 1f you can get more per- 
missive phrases somewhere, that additional help from the superin- 
tendent might help us a good deal. 

Mr. Harry. These gentlemen developed that very theme in Chi- 
cago, and I believe it will be permissive and not mandatory. 

Mr. Jacors. I believe, too, this provision for one of these sets to be 
microfacsimile copies instead of requiring two printed copies would 
ease up the pressure on the library. 

Dr. Smrru. Since the matter of the copies is also in this paragraph, 
might I also urge the same thing, that 2 copies in a good many cases 
are going to be important for us, but I would be reluctant to see us 
have to have 2 copies of everything just because it happened to have 
been received as a depository. 

Mr. Jacoss. The next point: You gentlemen, with your problems 
of great magnitude, might find a little bit of minutiae, but we are 
concerned about the help which can be given from the emanating of- 
fice and such things as more complete annotations of title, so that we 
can understand what the publication is all about, and that can help 
us to make a selection. There is also the indexing, which, we feel, 
has improved in the last several years considerably. 

Finally, there is the matter of printing on the outside, in a con- 
spicuous “place, the Superintendent of Documents’ number and serial 
number, so that when the document gets to the library it will not have 
to be duplicated. We feel that could be a serv ice, and it could prob- 
ably be worked out by practice rather than incorporating it into 
the law. 

Mrs. Tilger has to do that type of thing, so perhaps she might like 
to comment on that request. 

Mr. Harry. Before you proceed, may I say that that has received a 
hearty amen across the land. The subcommittee, prior to getting 
this series of hearings initiated, was in favor of clear, numerical desig- 
nations, particularly of congressional publications, so it might well 
become a practice. 

Mrs. Titerr. I think that is all I have to say on the subject. I amso 
glad that someone else has been thinking about it, too. 

Mr. Jacoss. Finally, there is the matter of binding of materials, 
which is something th: at does concern depository librar ies because bind- 
ing is expensive and it can be time consuming when the library has to 
bind after the material is saved. We feel, where it is feasible and 
wherever it can be done, that to have these documents come to the 
depository libraries well bound is a good precaution. We would 
like to recommend that, also. 

Mr. Lone. Are there any questions by members of the committee? 

Mr. Carriaa. In line with the suggestions you have made, offhand, 
Mr. Jacobs, woul Id you say any library in the State of Louisiana would 
be willing to accept the designation as a regional library, as the bill 
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now stands, if some subsidy is given to the library? Let’s put it that 


way. 
t ook at this as almost a necessity. When a library is to be desig- 
nated as a regional library, you will have to have some financial help 
orassistanceofsomekind. I donot think your funds are sufficient now 
to undertake the responsibilities of a regional library without some 
help from the Government. Probably the only help that you have 
right now is from the States or contributions of some bind: is that not 
true? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes. 

Dr. Smiru. It is very pleasant to hear that kind of a statement from 
that side of the table. 

Mr. CarriaG. I do not believe in placing responsibilities unless we are 
going to make some concessions along with it. 

Dr. Smiru. The Louisiana State University Library is now an all 
depository. We are in the process of building a fine new library, and 
there will be excellent facilities in that building for our Government 
documents. All the time we are circulating more and using more 
documents, and we are going to be faced with serious financial prob- 
lems, and some kind of help will be necessary. That is why I think 
just the detail of postage is something well worth considering, if that 
could be taken care of, and along with other thin 

Mr. Carricc. Probably within 20 years you would need additional 
housing and shelving. 

Mr. Jacoss. I believe all of us who are librarians in the room would 
support the statement you have just made, because we do realize that 
it is very expensive, not only to house but to administer these things, 
and that the Federal Government, which publishes these publications, 
does so with the hope that they will be widely used. Unless facilities 
are set up to accomplish that purpose, then the basic purpose is de- 
feated, so I believe that serious consideration should be given to that 

int. 
mie. Lona. I am sure there will be some Members of Congress who 
areeconomy minded who will not agree with you. 

Dr. Taytor. It is fair to recognize that it is a two-way street. We 
are tremendously fortunate to have it, but we accept serious commit- 
ments and responsibilities to serve the public. We are not just ac- 
cumulating ied giving nothing in return. 

Mr. Lone. I would be willing, if we could do away with the 
foreign-aid program, to go along with a program of this kind, but 
as long as we are willing to give so much to foreign aid, I am very 
hesitant about adding to the taxpayer’s burden. 

Mr. Harry. I think we mentioned we may be able to spread those 
mailing costs thin if they can be assumed by the printing agency. I 
do not know about the binding. I cannot answer it, but we know it 
is expensive every where. 

a my own information, how do you handle your unbound pam- 
phiets ¢ 

Dr. Smiru. They are put on the shelves sometimes separately and 
enough of them together so that they could be held on a shelf with a 
book end, but also in pamphlet boxes. Sometimes they are tied up 
and put on the shelves although I feel that is not an ideal way of han- 
dling documents because they are hard to use then. ; 
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Mr. McWuorrer. Do you use the inexpensive Gaylord type of 
binder to any extent? Itisnothing more than two thin boards hinged 
with cloth. 

Dr. Smirn. They are equipment manufacturers and they put out q 
binder which we use and which I believe is widely used in other 
libraries. 

Mr. McWuortrr. Do you use that type of binding to protect a large 
number of Government publications which come to you unbound? 

Dr. Smrru. Our own experience at the LSU is that we do not use 
them for a large number of documents, partly because they are expen- 
sive in themselves, and partly because it takes time to put a document 
in them and we just have to rely on the unbound material for most 
of the individual, small twenty-odd page pamphlet kind of thing, 

Dr. Taytor. The shelf preservation of unbound works of normal 
volume proportions (work of upward of 200 pages, say) becomes 
greatly increased because of the weight, and the wear and tear on the 
terminal leaves. You almost have to do something extra to protect 
them, and for this the Gaylord binder is not an appropriate expedient. 
Nearly everybody tries to do something to keep such pieces from de- 
terioration. Frequently these measures are quite extemporaneous, 
and frequently they do not do much good to the book. 

Mr. Lona. Are there any further questions of Mr. Jacobs? 

Mr. Jacogs. Since I have spoken largely from the viewpoint of the 
Louisiana librarians who met last night, perhaps you would like to hear 
from Mrs. Hughes, who represents the State of Alabama. 

Mr. Lona. I think we will go along with the prepared list here at 
this time Mr. Jacobs, and probably hear from her later. Maybe there 
are other things that will come out by the time we get to her that she 
would want to comment on. 

We will have your statement, Dr. Taylor. 

Dr. Taytor. I would be happy to have my supplemental remarks 
made in connection with Mr. Jacobs’ remarks stand as my remarks 
for the record. 

Mr. Lone. Mrs. Hogan. 

Mrs. Hogan. Mr. Jacobs expressed my views in his remarks. 

Mr. Lona. May we hear from the representative of the Law Library, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La., who I understand 
wishes to speak. 

Miss Wauuacn. I am Kate Wallach, law librarian, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La. I would merely like to concur in and 
endorse the remarks of Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. Lona. Mrs. Hughes. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. MARGARET HUGHES, LIBRARIAN, BIRMING- 
HAM SOUTHERN COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Mrs. Hueues. There are three depository libraries in the Ninth Con- 
gressional District of Alabama, and we wanted to have a more definite 
statement of section 2 in the bill and Mr. Jacobs has already brought 
thatup. I wrote and you replied to me that line 13, page 5, concerning 
the libraries already designated meant by prior legislation rather than 
section 1 of this bill. 
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The librarians in Alabama did not get together as the librarians in 
Louisiana have done, but the three librarians in Birmingham discussed 
the bill—Mr. Thornley of the Birmingham, and Mr. Hembold of the 
Howard College Library and I—and Mr. Thornley would have en- 
joyed hearing Mr. Carrigg’s remark about some Federal support if he 
were to become a regional librarian because space would be a primary 
consideration as well as staff and postage for the interlibrary loans. 

I do not know what libraries in Alabama could be regional libraries 
other than the University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa and API at 
Auburn, but I have not talked to either one of those librarians. 

There has been a tremendous improvement in the distribution of 
documents. Mr. Jacobs was asking for the classification number on 
the documents. Years ago when I first worked with documents we had 
to hold many for the classification number that would come out in the 
monthly catalog. Now it is on the shipping list, so that is quite an im- 
provement that we hadn’t even thought of asking for. 

Mr. Lona. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Hater. No, sir. 

Mr. Carriac. No, sir. 

Mr. Lone. Mrs. Celia Moore. 

Mr. Jacoss. She is not here. 

Mr. Lone. James W. Dyson. 

Mr. Dyson. I am James W. Dyson, librarian, Loyola Universit 
Library, New Orleans, La. Mr. Jacobs very well expressed my feel- 


ings. 
oie. Hauer. Mrs. Tilger, do you wish to say anything further? 

Mrs. Tirger. No, sir. 

Mr. Hatey. If we call you now, and you have nothing to say, we 
would appreciate it if you would simply stand and give your full name 
for the record. Ill call Mrs. Lane. 

Mrs. Lane. I am Mrs. Margaret T. Lane, recorder of documents, 
secretary of state’s office, Baton Rouge, La. 

I am interested in Federal law from a comparative point of view 
because in Louisiana we operate a depository library system for the 
State documents, and I have charge of that, so was interested in seeing 
what changes you were proposing in the Federal law. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Jacons. May I report here that Louisiana, along with Cali- 
fornia, is the only State in the Union that has this setup which Mrs. 
Lane mentioned. It is a source of great pride to Louisiana librarians 
who sponsor legislation for it and we feel it is the finest job that is 
being done anywhere in the country with our distribution and preser- 
vation of Louisiana documents and Mrs. Lane and the people who 
work with her are to be highly commended. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Jacobs, do you have someone else you would like to 
present at this time? 

Mr. Jacoss. Mr. Mowery is here. He is librarian of the McNeese 
College in Lake Charles. 

Mr. Lone. We would be glad to hear from him, please. 

Mr. Mowery. I am Robert Mowery, librarian, McNeese State Col- 
lege, Lake Charles, La. What I have to say will only take one second. 

While I was not at the meeting last night, I agree wholeheartedly 
with the points brought out this morning, including yours, that it 
might be well to reduce foreign aid and spend some money at home. 
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Mr. Hatey. I would like to refer back to the statement made by Mr, 
Jacobs. After the conclusion of the hearings in San Francisco, our 
staff went to the division of printing in Sacramento and saw the 
California State Documents Bureau. I intend to report to the sub. 
committee that I have never seen one as capably handled, so as to 
produce maximum efficiency of operation. ; 

They may be proud of it. In passing, Mr. Titus, who is the assist. 
ant State printer, commented very favorably on his counterpart in 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Jacoss. Thank you. We are very proud of it. 

Also present this morning is Mr. Sammy Dyson, of the Louisiana 
College library and he was not at the meeting last night, so I think 
it would be nice if you would call upon him. 

Mr. Dyson. Although I was absent from the meeting last night, I 
would like to go on record as approving wholeheartedly the statement 
made by Mr. Jacobs and also some of the other statements made by 
members of this committee and the statement also made by Mr. Mowery 
of McNeese. 

Mr. Hater. Margaret Lewis, please. 

Mrs. Lewis. I am Margaret Lewis, reference librarian, of the Shreve 
Memorial Library, Shreveport, La., and I agree with everything that 
Mr. Jacobs said. 

Mr. Hatey. Mary Ann Arnold. 

Miss Arnotp. I am Mary Ann Arnold, Documents Librarian, 
Shreve Memorial Library, pda La., and I support whole- 
heartedly the statements made by Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. Haury. Nelle Davidson. 

Miss Davinson. I am Nelle Davidson, librarian of the New Orleans 
Baptist-Theological Seminary, and President of the New Orleans 
Library Club. Mr. Jacobs represents that group also, and we endorse 
what was said. 

Mr. Hater. Ruth Renaud. 

Miss Renaud. I am Ruth Renaud, of the New Orleans Public Li- 
brary. I have no additional comments and endorse everything Mr, 
Jacobs said. 

Mr. Hatzgy. Loma Knighten. 

Miss KnicutTen. I am Loma Knighten, associate director, Stephens 
Memorial Libary, Southwestern Louisiana Institute. I was in the 
meeting last night and I think Mr. Jacobs very capably handled our 
comments of last night. 

Mr. Hater. Anna Davis. 

Miss Davis. I am Anna Davis, librarian, Southeastern Louisiana 
College, Hammond, La. Iendorse what Mr. Jacobs said. 

Mr. Harry. Miss Culver. 

Miss Cutver. Essae Martha Culver, Louisiana State Librarian. I 
want to say that in Louisiana we have tried very hard not to duplicate 
each other’s services. Since the Louisiana State University Library 
has been a depository through the years and the State library has been 
very limited up to the present time in its shelf resources, we are now 
having the new building and we will have more space, but we have 
been very limited in the amount of space. 

We have not tried to build up a big documents collection. We have 
selective documents and we use them extensively throughout the State, 
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but we are delighted that the public documents of Louisiana are 
handled in the way that they are, and if the university becomes the 
depository for the whole State and since it is located in the same town 
as a State library, we feel that it is not necessary then for the State 
library to become a complete depository. 

Mr. Hatry. Miss Abramson. 

Miss Apramson. I am Debora R. Abramson, Assistant State 
Librarian, Louisiana State University. I endorse everything that 
Mr. Jacobs has said. 

Mr. Hatey. Dr. Smith. 

Dr. Smiru. LSU passes in deference to Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. Harry. I think we have completed the list as given to the 
committee. 

Mr. Lone. Is there anyone else here who would like to be heard? 

Does anyone who has been heard have additional comments? 

Mr. Jacoss. Just one thought came to me during our discussion 
which probably was not expanded quite enough, and that is in the 
contemplation of a designation for a regional library does the com- 
mittee foresee that the services of such a library might cross State 
lines ? 

For example, a metropolitan area, like New Orleans, or Memphis, 
Tenn., might well serve the trade area, although it would cross State 
lines, and I just wondered if the committee here, or the Superintendent 
of Documents, envisions crossing State lines with that service. If 
that is contemplated, it would probably involve some more thinking 
on the part of the local groups. 

Mr. Harry. That was widely discussed in San Francisco. I think 
they have run into the problem, and we certainly are going to report it 
back for more consideration by the subcommittee. 

It is something that has to be thought out. There is no answer to it 
presently. 

Mr. Lone. Are there any further questions or comments. ? 

If no one else cares to be heard, this will conclude our hearing and 
we want to thank all you librarians for being here and giving us a 
om statement and we want to thank you for the interest in your 
work. 

Mr. Jacoss. We want to thank the committee for your courtesy, 
and your interest and helpfulness. 

Mr. Lone. Thank you. The hearing is now adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 11:20 a. m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene in Boston, Mass., on October 17.) 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1957 


Untrep Srates House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Suscommirte To Srupy Freperat PrintINo, 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON House ADMINISTRATION, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, of 
the Committee on House Administration, authorized by House Resolu- 
tion 128, 85th Congress, 1st session, met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., 
in room 223, State House, Boston, Mass., Hon. Wayne L. Hays (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Subcommittee members present: Representatives Wayne L. Hays 
(chairman), of Ohio; Paul C. Jones, of Missouri; and Robert J. 
Corbett, of Pennsylvania. 

Staff members present: John F. Haley, staff director; Julian H. 
McWhorter, technical adviser; and Philip B. Billings, legal counsel. 

Mr. Hays. Ladies and gentlemen, the Subcommittee on Printing, 
of the House Administration Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, is holding today the fourth of a series of hearings which we 
scheduled in four of the major cities of the United States on H. R. 
9186, to revise the laws relating to depository libraries. I personally 
have been able to attend only two of these hearings, due to previous 
commitments, but the hearings were opened in Chicago by my col- 
league, Congressman Jones of Missouri, presiding. Then we had a 
hearing in San Francisco and then one in New Orleans, and now this 
one. 

We are very happy this morning that we have Congressman Jones 
with us on my right, and Congressman Corbett, of Pennsylvania, 
on my left. Mr. Haley is the staff director of the committee. 

People who have appeared before in these hearings are, like your- 
selves, dedicated people who are interested in library work. I might 
say to you, as I said in San Francisco, that although this bill was in- 
troduced by me I have no pride of authorship in it. We have alread 
found in previous hearings that there are some changes that need to 
be made in it before it is presented to the House of Representatives. 

So that when you testify this morning, I hope you will feel perfectly 
free to point out any flaws in the language. I do not wish to take 
a lot of time with the introduction, but I might say this is a field 
that is relatively new to all the members of this committee. 

The depository law itself is rather an ancient one and I presume 
the reason nothing has been done about it before is because the people 
most affected by it have never brought any pressure on the Congress 
to do anything about it. As a matter of fact, none has been brought 
yet. It is rather by chance it came to my attention, and the attention 
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of the committee, that this law which might have been very fine back 
in the nineties could perhaps stand some revision to bring it into the 
20th century and make it workable under modern conditions. 

As a matter of fact, the thing that brought it forcibly to my atten- 
tion was that a university in Ohio having an enrollment of 8,000 
students was not a depository library and could not be one, whereas 600 
miles away a college of 600 students was a depository ; and it seems that 
though we don’t want to take it away from someone who has already 
had it, there should be some way to provide access to these documents 
to universities and colleges which have grown very rapidly over the 
last few years, especially. 

I want to say, too, that the committee is obligated to and apprecia- 
tive of the work that Mr. Dooley did in making the arrangements for 
us to hold this hearing here in the State house, and I think it would 
be in order that we call on Mr. Dooley, State librarian of the State 
Library of Massachusetts, as the first witness. 


TESTIMONY OF DENNIS A. DOOLEY, STATE LIBRARIAN, STATE 
LIBRARY OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Dootey. Mr. Chairman, what I have to say will not go to any 
great length. 

We have the honor of housing in the State House itself the Massa- 
chusetts State Library, which has been a depository library of the 
Library of Congress for many years. We have maintained our col- 
lection in first-class condition by cataloging every item that comes 
to us and then making this material available sometimes to Federal 
offices within the New England area. We have many calls from re- 
search bureaus maintained by various Federal departments for col- 
lections that are not always Federal. Many of the publications that 
we are called upon to supply are in the category of ancient periodicals 
and materials that were written many years ago and are still main- 
tained here. 

We realize that this new law is going to impose on depository 
libraries additional responsibility and consequently additional ex- 

enses, 
" We assume that libraries that are benefited and have benefited by 
the Federal materials throughout the years will be able to manage 
the expense that will be entailed in maintaining Federal materials 
for the specified time as depository libraries for a period of at least 
10 years, and as regional depository libraries for a period of 20 years. 

In the State library we never throw away anything just because it 
is old. If it is replaced by something that is new and is definitely 
out of date, that, then is disposed of, but if it has an historical aspect 
as well as a scientific or research aspect, we hold it for that particular 
reason. This applies not only to the Federal documents in the State 
library, but to other materials that we have accumulated. 

As the first of the State libraries in the country, we started as an 
exchange with all of the other States for their laws and public doeu- 
ments; as a consequence of that, we have accumulated in the State 
library documents of all of the 48 States that are not now in the pos- 
session even of some of the States themselves. Even the Library of 
Congress does not have all the materials that we have accumulated 
over the years and preserved here. 
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We have, when called upon, made these panshoeene available for 
reprinting by the various States. When the coe Library 
a few years ago sponsored a documentary microfilming project that 
covered all the libraries of the country, the Massachusetts State Li- 
brary supplied several thousand volumes. I am sure that you will 
find as the committee studies recommendations of other institutions 
you will come up with a law which will benefit all of the libraries 
of the country. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, Mr. Dooley. 

Do any members of the committee have any questions they would 
like to ask Mr. Dooley? 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman one 
question. 

Do you find any important percentage of the Federal documents 
worthless from the point of view that they are never called for and 
the possibilities that they might never be utilized ? 

r. Dootry. It is pretty hard to say when a printed document or 

rinted book or printed pamphlet is useless, because it is surprising 

Sow many uses sometimes libraries are called upon for material that 
is out of date. 

We in the New England area believe perhaps that through a com- 
bination of all of the libraries here we ought to maintain a library 
which would be in itself a depository library. We operate jointly 
with Harvard and the Boston Public Library, the New England De- 

itory Library in Cambridge, where we house little-used books. 

he idea back of that is to allow libraries to keep books that are in 
print, never dispose of the last copy of anything that is in the form 
of a book, and that has worked out so successfully over the years that 
we are now contemplating the expansion of that library by doubling 
the size of it. It was not an ornamental structure; it was built eco- 
nomically to house little-used books, and contains a million books. It 
is now filled. 

So, in anticipating the needs for the next 10 years, the directors are 
giving consideration to an expansion which will fit the library needs 
of this area. Library space is being acquired sometimes by the use of 
microfilm for newspapers. With large volumes of that type on film, 
it is possible to keep the entire file. 

It is pretty difficult to say that anything ever in print has gone so 
far out of date that it is obsolete. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you. 

I have one question, Mr. Dooley. It has been brought out in other 
hearings that it might be better if we would change this proposed 
legislation to make these regional depository libraries permissive 
rather than mandatory. 

What do you think about that ? 

Mr. Doorry. I think they ought to be permissive at least for some 
time, unless there is Federal support for the maintenance of branches 
of the Library of Congress throughout the country. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much. 


We would like to call at this time on Mr. Robert Sale, the State 
Librarian of the State of Connecticut. 
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TESTIMONY OF ROBERT C. SALE, STATE LIBRARIAN, STATE OF 
CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Satz. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I first would 
like to commend the committee and the author of this bill. I think it 
is a step forward. 

We do have a few questions. I will not belabor them, but will be 
as brief as possible. 

In section 2, where it is proposed that a Classified List of Govern- 
ment Publications be issued, an antedated list, we are wondering if 
this list will replace the item cards which are now sent out in the form 
of new publications. 

If it does replace them, we would point out that the time element 
is important in knowing about new publications and that the list 
should be issued as rapidly as possible, of course, and in the same time 
vein as the present item cards which are now sent out. We wonder if 
item cards could continue to be used and annotated. We just raise 
that as a question to be discussed. 

The only other item which we question is the need for a regional 
depository to retain two copies. We would, of course, as in all li- 
braries, have a space problem, maintenance, and a filing problem, and 
we wonder if that bill could not be changed to make it read just perma- 
nent retention of one copy rather than two. 

That, I think, is all that I have to say. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, Mr. Sale. 

I might say that that question has arisen before in the hearings. I 
am of the opinion that section should be changed. I don’t think that 
this committee of Congress should try to determine how many copies 
any library should keep. 

As I say, we are amateurs in the field of this type of legislation and 
some things that were put in this bill in the beginning will in the light 
of the testimony probably be stricken out. Ofcourse, that is the reason 
for holding these hearings, to try to get expert opinions on this, be- 
cause, actually, the bill was introduced, as most bills are, as a vehicle 
to get this information and then have it rewritten in some workable 
form. 

Mr. Sate. Yes; we also feel that the regional depository problem 
should be permissive. We are assuming, of course, that the State 
Library of Connecticut should assume the responsibility for at least 
one region in Connecticut. There may be others which would like to 
be regional depositories, probably Yale, for instance, should be. They 
ought to be permissive in that way. 

Mr. Hays. Are there any questions by the committee members? 

Mr. Corzerr. I have one question that came up elsewhere. We had 
some complaints that the item cards did not give you adequate infor- 
mation about a publication such as to make an intelligent guess as to 
whether or not you wanted it. 

Mr. Satz. That is true. That is why I suggested they should be 
annotated. 

Mr. Hays. Are there any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Sale. 

Mr. Kipp. 
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TESTIMONY OF LAURENCE J. KIPP, ASSOCIATE LIBRARIAN, BAKER 
LIBRARY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Krer. I really don’t have any observations to make to the com- 
mittee except a couple of generalizations to explain the representation 
here. I have merely been beating the drum to assure that there is rep- 
resentation of libraries in this region at this meeting today. ‘The asso- 
ciations of the regions have not taken action upon the proposed bill. 
You will find, I think, no official representatives of associations, but we 
did want to assure that there was representation from all kinds of 
libraries, so we have some of the larger and some of the smaller college, 
university, and public libraries represented. Some of these repre- 
sentatives have told me that they wanted to make a more or less formal 
representation to the committee. Others that they would be very 
happy to answer any questions by the subcommittee. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, Mr. Kipp. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Kipp, you said that your association had not made 
any recommendation. You do have an organization? 

Mr. Krier. There is a Massachusetts Library Association, and a 
number of others, for example, the New England Library Association. 
We are rich in associations, but I do not expect that they will be asked 
for recommendations unless there should be some reason to go to the 
associations. If the committee, for example, should like the official 
recommendation of any of the associations, that could be sought and 
gotten, [ am sure. 

Mr. Jones. The reason I asked the question is that it is helpful, I 
think, to the committee, to have some expression either of approval 
or suggestions for any changes, as the chairman pointed out. In some 
of the other areas we have had that expression. 

Mr. Kipp. There will be an expression of opinion from some of the 
officials of the library associations. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Hays. I have a list of people who have indicated that they 
would be present. I called in the beginning on the two State librarians 
who were on the list and Mr. Kipp, who, in addition to representing 
the university, is also representing the ALA. 

From here on I think we will just take the list in alphabetical order. 
If any of the prospective witnesses have a prepared statement, we 
will be glad to hear that. If you have anything you would like to 


. Say extemporaneously, we will be glad to hear that, or any questions 


which you have about the legislation which would, if amplified, lead 
to the edification of the committee. 


So, alphabetically, the first one we have on the list is Helen M. 
Brown, librarian of Wellesley College. 


TESTIMONY OF MARIAN KANALY, REPRESENTING HELEN M. 
BROWN, LIBRARIAN, WELLESLEY COLLEGE LIBRARY, WELLES- 
LEY, MASS. 


Miss Kanaty. I am Marian Kanaly, of the Wellesley College Li- 


brary, and I am representing Miss Brown. We do not have a formal 
y I g 
statement to make. 
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We would like to compliment the subcommittee for the interest it 
has shown in improving the existing legislation relating to deposito 
libraries. We are, therefore, pleased to endorse H. R. 9186, and we 
feel that the bill is a valuable contribution toward solving some of 
the major problems of the depository libraries. Section 2 of the bill, 
providing for annotations of contents and listings, is a particularly 
welcome amendment, and one which will allow libraries to make g 
much more judicious selection of Government publications than they 
are now able to do. 

The present requirement that libraries retain their depository hold- 
ings indefinitely has imposed an increasingly heavy burden of service 
and maintenance. Therefore, the proposal to establish regional de- 
pository libraries is an important step toward more liberal regulations 
for libraries, while continuing to provide ample service for the require- 
ments of users. 

Our college library is privileged to be a selective depository library, 
and we have been one since 1943. I do have one question if { mas ask 
it. The bill, as presented, does not envisage any withdrawal of the 
privilege from the selective depositories. 

Mr. Hays. No. 

Miss Kanaty. That has been a slight concern of ours because, for 
a college library—well, we have 1,700 students at Wellesley and the 
use of our depository collection is, we thing, quite extensive for a liberal 
arts college, which is, certainly, not trying to compete with the univer- 
sities at all in its curriculum. But the use made of our depository 
collection by students in economics and government and sociology is 
extremely great, and we were somewhat concerned in the beginning to 
know whether the proposed legislation would involve removing the 
privilege from us. I hope that is not intended. 

Mr. Hays. That is not contemplated at all. The idea of the legisla- 
tion is to extend the privilege to others who, perhaps, at the time this 
original law was passed, were not even considered, perhaps were not 
even in existence. 

I think the situation in Ohio was that this university, which is a 
State university now, was not in existence at the time the original de- 
signation was made, but, with so many more people m universities and 
colleges, it is just felt that this is too limiting. We have no idea of 
taking the privilege away from anyone. 

Miss Kanaty. This, then, is a further extension of the depository 
system. 

Mr. Hays. I might say, in passing, that I had the pleasant expe- 
rience of having one of your girls in my office this summer on the 
Wellesley-Vassar internship program which sends some 30 girls down 
to Washington to get practical experience each summer. I had one 
from Vassar last year, who is now with me again. 

Anyway, I have had a girl from each place in my office, and I must 
say they must make use of something because both of them were very 
competent and both of them knew a lot about the theory of govern- 
ment. I hope in the 6 weeks in Washington they learned something 
of the actual workings there. 

Miss Kanaty Iamsurethey did. They find it very rewarding. 

Mr. Hays. If the person I call is not here and someone else is repre- 
senting them, will they come up? 

Miss Elizabeth Butcher. 
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TESTIMONY OF ALICE COON, PUBLIC LIBRARY, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Miss Coon. Mrs. Butcher is unable to be here, so she asked me to 
come. I am speaking for the smaller depository libraries. I have two 
suggestions which we wish to consider. 4 

One is the selection. We find oftimes we do not want and will not 
need material concerning 48 States, whereas we would be very glad to 
have them for the New England States alone, or, in some cases, simply 
for Massachusetts. That is one point we would like to have considered. 

The other is that in the past we have found the smaller average, be- 
cause of our space, is even more restricted, perhaps, than the larger; 
material has gone out of date, and we have been obligated to keep it 
longer than it was useful to us, not that it was useful to others, but not 
for us. 

Mr. Hays. Are there any questions? 

I would like to say that, of course, one of the things we are trying 
to cure in this proposed legislation is to allow the smaller libraries to 
do something with this material when they do not have space to keep 
it any longer and when it is not of particular value to them. As you 
know, under the laws that now exist, that door is almost closed. It is 
very cumbersome, at least, and we are trying to get your advice on 
exactly how we can write legislation which will do the thing you 
want done and still not let the material which might potentially some 
day be useful, as Mr. Dooley pointed out, get completely lost. 

Mrs. Charles F. Haywood, fiearien of the Lynn Public Library. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. CHARLES F. HAYWOOD, LIBRARIAN, LYNN 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, LYNN, MASS. 


Mrs. Hayrwoop. I represent a library serving 94,000 people. I also 
would like to say we have been selected as a partial depository, &md we 
are very grateful to have that privilege. What I say will be a repeti- 
tion of what Mr. Kipp and other people have already said. We are 
very much interested in getting just the material we want. That 
means we should have better listing, better annotations; also, that we 
have the privilege of withdrawing material which is of no value to us. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you. If you have better annotation and better 
listing—and this is a hypothetical question—do you think, then, that 
the libraries might select fewer documents, but more pertinent ones? 

Mrs. Haywoop. Yes; I do, because sometimes titles are very con- 
fusing and you are apt to get something that sounds very good, but 
when you actually it to use and read it, it is of little value and then 
it stays on the shelf in the hope that some time later we may withdraw 
it. So I think better listings and better annotations will be a help. 

Mr. Hays. Inevitably, someone is going to say: “How much extra 
is this going to cost the Federal Government?” Of course, that, again, 
would be a guess on anyone’s part. But it is my thinking, and I be- 
lieve, the thinking of some of the members of the committee, that, if we 
could devise some way of giving you a better idea of what you are 
asking for, in many cases you would not ask for it because it would 
not be what you thought it was from the title and, therefore, the over- 
all picture would be that, perhaps in the long run, it would not cost 
the Federal Government any more than it does under the present 
system. 
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Mr. Laurence G. Hill, librarian, Public Library of Bedford, Mags, 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hays. Mr. David Jonah, librarian of Brown University, of 
Providence, R. I. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Joseph S. Komidar, librarian of Tufts College. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH S. KOMIDAR, LIBRARIAN, TUFTS 
COLLEGE LIBRARY, MEDFORD, MASS. 


Mr. Komipar. There are only two points I am very much concerned 
with. I think the first one has already been classified. 1 don’t be- 
lieve the bill is clear as to the intent with regard to the existing de- 
pository libraries. We were fearful that there might be something 
involved in the bill. 

The second point that appeared to me is the establishing of a re- 
gional depository library would give us the privilege of discarding 
material no longer of use to us after 10 years. In connection with the 
regional library with regard to the statement that the regional de- 
pository library might have the option of discarding within 20 yea 
that option should not be given to the regional depository libraries i 
they were established. We feel that documents have historical impor- 
tance and any library designated as a regional Tee ought 
to be required to keep all the documents that are received. 

Mr. Jones. In that connection, I think you -brought out a point 
there that we discussed at the first hearing in Chicago. Your feeling 
is that the regional depository library in return for the designation 
should accept a responsibility of maintaining those over a longer 
period of years? 

Mr. Komipar. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. I think I concur in your expression because it does seem 
that they should assume, or I understand they do assume, a responsi- 
bility by that designation. I am glad to hear you make that statement. 

Mr. Hays. I might say in answer again to your fears about the 
existing libraries having the designation taken away from them, it 
is not the intent of the bill to do that. In reading any proposed — 
lation or even a law which has been passed, a layman, and I am one, has 
to learn something of the process of writing legislation. 

That is why we have a legal counsel of the committee who can 
keep us apprised of any pitfalls we might run into in trying to draft 
legislation. 

Of course, any bill of this kind is an amendment of previous legis- 
lation. In order to read it properly, you must have the other legisla- 
tion in front of you, which is obviously impossible for you to do. 

Again I assure you that there is no reason to fear that they are con- 
templating taking the designation away from any already designated 
library. 

Mr. William N. Locke, director of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Library. 
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TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM N. LOCKE, DIRECTOR, MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Mr. Locke. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I have prepared a brief 
statement. 

Mr. Hays. If it is brief, I think it would be good to read it into 
the record at this point. 

Mr. Locke. Asa library which for many years has been a depository 
for certain types of Government publications, we are convinced of 
the necessity of continuing and improving the availability to the public 
of this class of material. 

It seems to us that H. R. 9186 provides for a valuable improvement 
in the depository library arrangements. 

Being mainly a library of science and technology, we find it a burden 
to store indefinitely older material we have received on deposit, much 
of it no longer of current value. It would be far more satisfactory 
to us to see a regional depository set up in the Boston area from which 
we could borrow copies of documents we do not hold. 

To improve our service it would be desirable that the concept of the 
selective depository library be extended to include the technical re- 

orts listed bs the Office of Technical Services of the Department of 
ommerce. These should also be deposited in regional depository 
libraries. 

In conclusion, I suggest that a financial provision may be necessary 
to ease the burden which will fall on the regional depository, pro- 
vided an existing library ischosen. The cost of setting up a new library 
would be still larger than annual grants to an existing library to aid 
in its operations as a regional depository. el 

We are happy to commend the Committee on House Administra- 
tion for the constructive, forward step which H. R. 9186 will provide. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, Mr. Locke. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Corsetr. Mr. Locke, on the matter of some Federal subsidy 
to the regional depositories, that has necessarily got to be an issue, 
but do you imagine that in most of these States where you have 
libraries presently keeping all existing documents, that that would be 
required of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Locke. I am not sure, sir. We don’t have the ambition to 
become a regional depository. It would be a great additional burden 
for us were we to become one. This is why we inserted this part, feel- 
ing that it might be desirable to call this to the attention of the com- 
mittee, if, for instance, certain classes of material were added to the 
depository program as we feel is extremely desirable. One of the 
very difficult problems we have, particularly in the field of scientific 
technology, is that much of the new literature is being printed by the 
Government in the form of technical reports on various Government 
projects. There has been a long period now when we have had trouble 
getting the reports, finding out which reports were in existence. 

The Office of Technical Services of the Department of Commerce 
does circulate names and descriptions of reports in their valuable pub- 
lication United States Government Reports. I am not sure that this 
covers all technical research reports of Government projects. 
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It seems to us that these Government publications might well be 
included in the depository program. Yet there is a great volume 
of them and were they to be included probably some financial provi- 
sion would have to be made to help the depository libraries. 

I am speaking purely from the view of science and technology, not 
from the view of the general library, which probably does not want 
or need these things, but we do need them very badly and would like 
to get all we can. If some library in the region had them all it would 
be a tremendous help to us and to industry who constantly come to us 
and ask, “Have you such and such a report?” We try to get it and 
if it is available we do, but sometimes it is out of print before we find 
what they want. This is what the depository program is designed 
to avoid. 

Mr. Corserr. I can well visualize that once the system of regional 
libraries is set up and becomes pretty well advertised, that they will 
not only have the expense of these increases in stacking space, they 
may have a great deal of expense in servicing the other depositories 
and other libraries. I certainly would not be opposed to a proper 
Federal grant for that purpose. But in the event that the cost of the 
program would cause some opposition, I would still like to hope that 
we could go ahead, regardless. 

Mr. Locke. I am sure, sir, and this other can be approached when 
the time comes, but there is a real need for the depository library to 
service the area of technical reports of the Government research 
agencies—armed services, for instance—and all the agencies of the 
Government which do research and publish reports. 

Mr. Corsett. I think the point the gentleman has made about re- 
ports is very helpful. 

Mr. Hays. I have one question. It has been brought out here by 
some witnesses that better annotation would be most helpful. Would 
you care to comment on that ? 

Mr. Looxe. Yes, sir; I feel the same way. An abstract of the docu- 
ment is what we really need, I think, a brief abstract; if that is what 
is meant by annotation, I am very much in agreement. We find it 
hard to know what a document contains, to know whether we should 
purchase it or recommend it to a given reader when someone comes 
and asks, “Have you information about such and such a topic?” 
With only the title to go on, it is a difficult thing to know. 

With the committee’s permission, I have a few very minor detailed 
comments on parts of the bill which I would like to mention. 

One is on page 2, line 12, the word “area” is used. I, myself, am 
not quite clear what the word “area” means, whether it means State, 
congressional district ; perhaps it is supposed to be general. 

But— 


two such libraries may be designated within each area. 


Does this mean a possible reduction of the total number of deposi- 
tory libraries? : 
Mr. Jones. If you will read beyond line 6, it says: 


Additional libraries within areas served by Representatives. 


I think that would refer back to that. 
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Mr. Hays. We use the term “areas,” although normally we would 
have said congressional districts, because under the law the Dele- 

ates from Hawaii and Alaska and the Resident Commissioner from 

uerto Rico have also the right to designate depository libraries and 
they do not represent congressional districts, they represent areas. 
That is just an all-inclusive term which takes in the 435 districts plus 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Locke. Yes; I am afraid I did not read this carefully enough 
to see that. 

On page 6, line 13, referring to deletion of libraries from the list 
of depository ONES I wonder whether this conflicts at all with 
page 5, lines 12-15, that all land-grant colleges shall be depositories. 

Mr. Hays. I did not get the last. part of it because I was conferring 
with Mr. Haley, but it is in the law now that the library may be de- 
leted from the list if it is not maintained as required, or if the library 
ceases to exist. 

We are very happy to suspend at this time. I am sure many of 
you here know this distinguished gentleman, the distinguished Ma- 
jority Leader of the House of Representatives, Hon. John McCor- 
mack—should I say Massachusetts or Boston? 

Mr. McCormack. South Boston. 

Mr. Hays. We are very pleased to have you join us today. 

Mr. McCormack. I am glad to welcome you gentlemen to this his- 
toric city of Boston. As Are hbishop ¢ ‘ushing the other day said, 
“It is the land of the free and the home of the former Braves.” 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, Mr. McCormack. Please proceed, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I think it might be well to ask this 


question of anyone else that is here. I think this is a very liberal 
Imitation when it says “whenever,” that is speaking of the Superin- 
tendent of Documents: 


Whenever the Superintendent of Documents shall ascertain that the number 
of books in any such library other than college library is below 10,000. 


Ten thousand volumes would imply a rather small library, would 
it not ? 

Mr. Locke. It would, sir. 

Mr. Jones. So I think the committee would be rather liberal and I 
do not think that would affect anyone, would it ? 

Mr. Locke. No, sir. It was the other provision in the law which I 
was really thinking of. I believe if the Superintendent of Documents 
ascertains that the quality of service or housing of documents falls 
below minimum standards, he also will withdraw the privilege. 

Mr. Jones. Now, let me ask you this: When it says that the Govern- 
ment publications which have been furnished a library have not been 


properly maintained—do you not think there should ‘be such a limi- 
tation in there? 


Mr. Locker. Yes, sir; very much so. 

Mr. Jonrs. Because if the publications are not made available to 
the public, or kept in such a way that they can be utilized, I think it 
would be certainly not economical to maintain it. If anyone has any 
different view, I wish they would so express themselves. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Locke. One final point I would like to make if I may presume 
upon your time: The suggestion was made earlier that one copy of 
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a document is probably sufficient to keep permanently in the deposi- 
tory library. I would suggest also that the burden would be much 
less if this copy were microfilmed or in microcard form. This would 
take less space and certainly as documents grow older there is less 
need to keep them in the original paper form which takes as much as 
90 percent more space as the same document on microfilm or microcard 
would. 

Mr. Hays. You would not advocate that we write into legislation 
that they be forced to do it on microfilm. Do you not think it would 
be better to leave it up to the depository library in each case to decide 
what they would like to preserve ? 

Mr. Locke. What I would like to see is that these reports should be 
microfilmed at the source and then the microfilms supplied to the 
depository libraries for permanent storage. Microfilm has now 
reached the state where it can be said to be as permanent as paper. 
This could be maximum service if we were able to receive from the 
Government a microcopy in addition to the report. The provision 
that the reports might i thrown away after 20 years, I think, would 
be generally applicable, the concession that they may be thrown away 
would refer only to the paper copies, but the microfilm could be stored 
permanently as our type of material. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, Mr. Locke. 

Mr. Milton E. ined: 


TESTIMONY OF RICHARD HENSLEY, CHIEF LIBRARIAN, REPRE- 
SENTING MILTON E. LORD, DIRECTOR, BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Mr. Henstey. I am Richard Hensley, chief librarian representing 
Mr. Lord. 

I don’t have very much to say, but I will support the points that 
Mr. Locke has made and then I will speak to the point of the regional 
library. 

But first, I would like to go into some of the provisions of the bill. 
I notice, for example, we have title 44 of the United States Code, sec- 
tion 87, libraries of executive departments, Military and Naval Acad- 
emies constituted depositories. 

I searched in vain to find reference to the United States Air Force 
Academy. I wondered if in equal treatment for the three services 
consideration might not be given to including the United States Air 
Force Academy. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Haley informs me that there has been a special act 
of Congress which has already done that." 

Mr. Henstey. I see. 

On this question of the regional library, I believe that in the course 
of time that will entail a reasonable expense for whatever library is 
designated as a regional library in any particular area. As to the 
amount of expense, that is conjectural. We would have to wait and 
see. If a library is offered the opportunity to assume the regional 
depository responsibility, have them give an estimate of what their 
requirement might be for meeting the added expense. 


2 Public Law 325, 83d Cong. (the Air Force Academy Act), sec. 5. 
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Speaking to the point of the 20-year clause in discarding docu- 
ments for regional libraries, I eenbd say that there should be a rea- 
sonable basis of uniformity for libraries to determine the desirability 
of discarding such documents. In other words, there should be some 
central agency that perhaps would set up basic criteria which, of 
course, would be broad in terms, but could be interpreted in terms 
of specific categories of documents. 

I agree thoroughly that we should have a microfilm or microprint 
or microcard set of documents. On the question of the second set 
in storage, I noted in the bill there is a clause about interlibrary 
loan. Now, not all libraries who would want to borrow a document 
would necessarily in the foreseeable future have facilities for micro- 
film, which shows the wisdom of the committee in providing one 
copy in printed form. The permanent copy might be conventional 
paper form, or it might be microprint or microfilm. : 

The bill in general is a very splendid step forward and it speaks 
in terms that all of us can understand in terms of the present. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Newton F. McKeon. 


TESTIMONY OF NEWTON F. McKEON, DIRECTOR, AMHERST COLLEGE 
LIBRARY, AMHERST, MASS. 


Mr. McKeon. Mr. Chairman, it is very difficult not to be repe- 
titious at this point and probably terribly so for the committee. 

I do want to say in general terms that I think the bill which you 
have drawn is admirable in that it has a generally liberalizing 
tendency with respect to an old body of law which has been highly 
restrictive in certain respects. 

We have in Amherst College enjoyed the depository privilege since 
1884, and in that seventy-odd-year period we have benefited greatly 
by it. We have also, on the other hand, incurred a heavy burden of 
maintenance and service, as has already been pointed out, and I 
think the heaviest part of this burden has been the obligation to 
retain material indefinitely. So that we particularly welcome, and 
I am sure the testimony has already indicated that others agree, the 
opportunity that this bill offers to free ourselves from this incubus 
and yet to have a regional copeetiony library, hopefully within reach, 
so that our consciences may be clear and our public may continue to 
be served when the occasion arises. 

I have one question I wish to ask and that has to do with the pro- 
vision that there may be 2 depository libraries in each area. Is 
that 2, in the committee’s view, by actual count of those existing, 
including those specially designated, such as land-grant colleges, or 
is it only 2 in terms of congressional recommendation ? 

I ask because Mr. Montgomery represents a land-grant college and, 
therefore, has a depository library in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict and my library in the same district was originally designated 
by the Representatives from the then 11th District. 

Possibly some further clarification of this point might be de- 
sirable because the intended bill proposes to allow for more deposi- 
tories. I count two. Can there be any more in our district, or not? 
Maybe you can answer that question. 
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Mr. Hays. Under the proposed legislation, it is two in terms of 
congressional designation. As a matter of fact, in Ohio we have } 
district that has 4 depository libraries and we have others that have 
none or 1; another one that has none, possibly because it is a part 
of the city that doesn’t have a library in it that could be designated, 
But this would permit an additional one in each congressional dis- 
trict if there is now only one congressionally designated depository, 
This bill does not contemplate taking any existing depository libra 
away from anyone. It just contemplates the extension of that privi- 
lege where needed. I realize that the wording of this section is in 
need of clarification. 

Mr. Corzerr. I wonder if I might interject at this point. I want 
to say to the chairman for the record, with the number of persons 
who have emphasized the same point that you have emphasized, | 
am sure that the trepidation on the part of any of the depository li- 
braries ought to be removed by a fixed statement in the legislation 
that no depository shall be deprived of that designation unless it 
fails to comply with the law, because I can see here very definitely 
where the library is worrying about its expansion program and that 
sort of thing, if a little bit of a threat of that loss of designation 
exists, it certainly is a fear that ought to be removed completely and 
literally. 

Mr. McKeon. I wholly agree with what you say, but I would like 
to add that in speaking I had no concern on that score. I just was 
afraid that some other library in the area which might wish to be- 
come a depository would be shut out from that privilege because of 
this mathematical situation. 

Mr. Corserr. Both factors are present in this and they ought to be 
clarified. 

Mr. McKeon. My other question has been raised by several speakers. 
It pertains to the proposed regional depositories. I would hope very 
much that they would come into being. 

I wonder whether the bill might not envisage them in perhaps wider 
or more flexible terms than those now written into it, because, obvi- 
ously, it might very well be true that 1 depository would serve a region 
or several States or that a given State might have no need for 1, but 
might rely for that on anearby State. That might be what would come 
to pass anyway, because I have not read this as mandatory, but as 
permissive as it is now written. But possibly some encouragement 
to departing from this rigid suggestion of potentially two per State 
might be a desirable thing. 

Mr. Hays. I might tell you, and I am glad you brought that out, 
because this same thing has been brought out in the hearings in other 
cities, so that it seems to me to represent a desirable change in the 
proposed legislation. It seems to be the idea of some librarians that 
there should be more flexibility and certainly it should be permissive 
rather than mandatory. 

Mr. Philip MeNiff, associate librarian, Harvard College Library. 


TESTIMONY OF PHILIP McNIFF, ASSOCIATE LIBRARIAN, HARVARD 
COLLEGE LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Mr. McNirr. I, too, wish to congratulate the committee on an excel- 
lent job on drawing up this bill. I am afraid what I would have to 
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say would be merely to repeat most of the comments made at San 
Francisco, New Orleans, and the comments here today. 

I think the key point in the bill, as far as libraries are concerned, 
is the matter of the regional depository. I agree with Mr. McKeon 
on his point that regional perhaps rather than State lines ought to 
be adhered to in this area. I wondered whether the committee has 
considered the possibility in the setting up of the regional library to 

make the regional library required only to hold the complete file of 
documents in microprint or microfilm form as the permanent rec ord 
for the regional library. I am sure that any library asking for desig- 
nation as a regional libr ary will want to have the bulk of the docu- 
ments in or iginal form, but if we were to be sure that the documents 
were in microprint or microfilm form in certain areas of the country, 
it would not only give ent reference service to the region, but be 
insurance, I think, for the Federal Government. If this were the case, 
I am sure many more libraries would be willing to consider undertak- 
ing the task of serving as a regional library. I know this is the 
feeling of Harvard. I don’t know whether anyone is here from Yale 
University, but in talking with a Yale librarian on the phone, he 
stated that he would substantiate this view. 

Once again I think the committee is to be congratulated for this 
legislative proposal which would liberalize the law regarding docu- 
ment depositories. I would also like to urge that, if at all possible, 
sample copies of new depository items be ‘supplied upon request to 
depository libraries. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jones. Could I just make one comment? 

T think it was Mr. Locke who brought out that possibly the original 
document should be maintained at least for a period of years in addi- 
tion to those microfilm prints. How do you feel about that? 

Mr. McNirr. Speaking for Harvard and for other research libraries, 
Tam sure we would w ant to keep the bulk of original documents indefi- 
nitely. There is a lot of Federal material which we would be very 
happy to have the opportunity of discarding, provided there were 
microprint copies available. 

Mr. Jones. That would be after a certain period of years? Would 
you not want to maintain the originals for at least some period of 
years there ? 

Mr. McNirr. We would want to maintain the originals of the basic 
documents indefinitely. The ephemeral material, after a period of 
years, whether 10 or 20, as proposed in the bill, would be satisfactory 
for this purpose. But even if Harvard were to be designated as a 
regional depository library, we would not think of discarding the 
original basic documents. We would want to keep these. Most of 
our people prefer working with original documents, and this would, 
I think, in essence, do what you are trying to accomplish, as I read 
the bill, having two copies available. ( ‘ertainly a regional depository 
library would want the complete copy of microprint. It would want 
all the basic documents in the original form as well. 

Mr. Coreerr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to address a question 
again to Mr. Dooley, because he probably has a bigger problem. 

What I was concerned about, you are called upon for so many 
services by other libraries and by other individuals, do you have any 
idea of what your annual budget for postage might be? 


99983—58——_8 
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Mr. Dootzy. We don’t get a breakdown on our budget that would 
itemize the cost of postage. We are reimbursed in many instances by 
the return of stamps covering mailing costs of books that are sent on 
interlibrary loan, So that that would not be an expensive factor in 
the operation that we have, but if I might add a thought to what has 
developed in the discussion through the suggestions made by Mr. Locke 
and Mr. MeNiff, I think the committee ought to consider the possi- 
bility of writing into this bill a provision that all of the Federal 
documents be issued in two forms, the original paper document and a 
microprint also. When the libraries are given the list of Federal 
documents they may make an option and express their view whether 
they want the material in the printed form or in the form of micro- 
film or microprint. 

I think as your study will develop you will find that microprinting 
of much material has expanded so tremendously that it is making a 
very definite appeal to libraries. For instance, the American Associa- 
tion of Law Clients in cooperation with Federal officials in Wash- 
ington, and the Washington chapter, selects congressional committees 
for study. The records of these committees on Federal legislation 
which are of great importance are reproduced and these cards are pub- 
lished now by a New York outfit. They may be bought by libraries 
having a need for that kind of material. It is too bulky, too 
expensive to have in any other way, but the libraries do need it and 
buy it in that form. 

So that if the result of your study would eliminate the duplication 
of expense, I think it would probably mean a reduction in the overall 
cost of the printing bill. It would if the Federal departments would 
cut the volume of the printing that is now being done in bulk and make 
the same material also available in other forms, either the microfilm 
or microprint. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Corzerr. Mr. Dooley, I appreciate that contribution very much. 
I would like to ask you this one more question : 

In the event this program were really functioning well, and the 
depositories, selective and otherwise, were taking advantage of the 
opportunity to place their materials with the regional depositories, or 
calling on them for loan, do you visualize that the number of calls 
for material, original print or microfilm, would occasion a great deal 
of postage expense? We recognize there would have to be some addi- 
tional expense for people to do the work of receiving and posting the 
orders. 

Mr. Dootry. That is true. But the borrower is usually very will- 
ing to pay the postage on a shipment of books that will save him an 
expensive trek. For instance, we had a request recently from a pro- 
fessor at Dartmouth, in Hanover, N. H., for a long series of journals 
of the House of Representatives and the Senate of Arizona, because he 
is writing a history of the State of Arizona. When we told him that 
we had the volumes and that we would be willing to send them by 
mail for him and to use in the library at Dartmouth, why, he was 
delighted to pay us what postage was entailed. 

I think the Federal attitude on sending material out without cov- 
ering the postal charges to libraries is probably weak. I think prob- 
ably they would do well to cover the mailing cost by extending the 
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franking privilege to the Government Printing Office as you do to 
our various Federal departments. 

Mr. Hays. I might say at this time before calling the next witness, 
that Mr. Locke touched briefly on something that is fairly pertinent 
at the moment and recent developments have made it even more im- 
printed on our minds. That is the fact that the Federal Government 
does have in its various research programs a lot of technical informa- 
tion which many times librarians don’t know exist, or do not know 
how to get. 

That is not the purpose of this hearing, but if this is as much a 
problem as has been suggested, I think it might be well on reflection 
and reading over the printed hearings of this committee when they 
are printed and sent to you, that if you have any further ideas on it 
we would be glad to hear from you. If we cannot get into the matter 
sufficiently under our jurisdiction, I would be glad to refer it to the 
Committee on Government Operations of which Mr. McCormack is 
a member, and I am sure under the Moss subcommittee they would be 
happy to go into that field and see if they can help you pry out the 
documents that you need. 

I think we are all aware of the fact that we need all the research 
help and tools that we can get, particularly so at this time. If that 
is a problem to you, I am sure the proper committee would be inter- 
ested in trying to find a solution to that. 

The next person we have on the list is Mr. Hugh Montgomery, 
librarian of the University of Massachusetts. 


TESTIMONY OF HUGH MONTGOMERY, LIBRARIAN, UNIVERSITY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, GOODELL LIBRARY, AMHERST, MASS. 


Mr. Montcomery. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid that my statement 
which runs to 3 pages is rather repetitious. 
Mr. Hays. I will leave it to you. If you would like to have it 


included in the record at this point and comment extemporaneously, 
that will be fine. 


Without objection, we will just include your statement in the 
record at this point. 


(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HuGH MONTGOMERY, LIBRARIAN, UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
LIBRARY, AMHERST, MASS. 


The statement which I have prepared for the hearings of the Committee on 
House Administration, Subcommittee to Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
held at Boston on October 17, 1957, on H. R. 9186, a bill to revise the laws 
relating to depository libraries, is presented as the joint opinion of the librarians 
of the University of Massachusetts, a land-grant university and depository 
library No. 254. 

The University Library now has a collection of 207,566 volumes as of Au- 
gust 31, 1957. It has selected and receives 817 items from a total of 1,382 
offered on the depository program or approximately 59 percent of the items 
in the 1950 revision of the classified list. Only about 2 percent of the docu- 
ments received are classified in the Dewey decimal classification; the other 
98 percent are arranged under the Superintendent of Documents classification. 

Let me state at the outset that the University of Massachusetts has received 
since the act of March 1, 1907, chapter 2284, section 54 (34 Stat. 1014, 44 
U. 8. C. 85) many thousands of Federal documents which have added materially 
to the usefulness of the library collection. We are wholeheartedly in favor of 
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the depository system. However, we welcome the action which is sought in this 
bill to revise the depository program in order to clarify its terms and enlarge 
its scope. 

We are particularly pleased to mention the following provisions of the bill 
which should make the depository system a more workable one: 

Section 1, page 2, lines 6-12 (44 U. S. C. 82): The provision in this bill for 
additional depository libraries should afford the opportunity for educational] 
and public institutions to avail themselves of the important benefits which the 
depository program affords. 

Section 2, page 8 (44 U. 8. C. 83): It is to be noted with interest that this 
bill eliminates the requirement that depository libraries must signify a willing- 
ness to pay the cost of transportation of all public documents received. 

Section 2, page 3, lines 7-11 (44 U. S. C. 83): The provision that the Super- 
intendent of Documents shall issue a classified list of Government publications 
containing annotations of contents and listings to facilitate the selection of 
publications is an important one. If a sample copy of a publication could be 
submitted with the item card, the selection could be more carefully made. 

Section 5, page 6, lines 2-6 (44 U. S. C. 86): The provision that the Super- 
intendent of Documents shall require a report on the condition of each deposi- 
tory library is an important one. The depository status carries with it a 
responsibility to maintain and service the document collection in a proper 
manner. 

We heartily support the bill for the inclusion of the provisions which I have 
noted above. 

We turn now to several details in the bill which we suggest may need further 
consideration by the subcommittee. 

Section 1, page 2, lines 9-12 (44 U. S. C. 82): Is the meaning of the phrase: 
“a total of not more than 2 such libraries * * * may be designated within each 
area,” that further libraries not to exceed 2 in number may be designated in 
addition to existing depository libraries or is the desire to limit the total to 
2 libraries? 

Section 3 of the bill, lines 20-21, seem to limit the number of depository 
libraries to two per congressional district. Perhaps further clarification of 
section 1 would be helpful. 

Section 4, page 4, lines 19-20 (44 U. S. C. 85): “all publications, not con- 
fidential in character, printed upon the requisition of any congressional com- 
mitee * * *,.” 

The publications of congressional committees are a most valuable source 
of information on contemporary problems. Unfortunately heretofore deposi- 
tory libraries have received only a very small portion of the committee prints 
and the distribution of these seems to be carried out on an entirely haphazard 
basis. It is to be hoped that this proposed legislation will afford a complete 
distribution of all congressional publications of a nonconfidential nature. 

Section 7, page 7, lines 20-24 (44 U. 8S. C. 92): Depository libraries which 
may have, or which may develop, storage problems might be benefited by the pro- 
vision in section 7 which allows for documents to be discarded after 10 years 
provided the library is served by a regional depository library. The same is 
true of the provision to discard after 20 years if there is no regional depository 
library or in the regional depository library itself. 

This advantage is perhaps deceptive since college, university, and the larger 
public libraries are faced with repeated requests for back files of important 
documents, which requests could not readily be serviced by regional depositories 
in many instances because of the quantity of material required for any given 
consultation. This kind of material is important to the college, university, and 
larger public libraries. In these libraries the need of retaining that type of file 
would vary with the local demand and the kind of service a regional depository 
could give if the material was transferred there. 

Section 8, pages 8-9, expense of regional depository: The expense involved 
for a library designated as a regional depository is likely to be considerable 
for the following reasons: 

(1) The increased number of library personnel which would be required in 
order to offer adequate reference service, interlibrary loan service and probably 
even photo reproduction service to libraries within the region. 

(2) The increase in personnel required to carry out the coordinative program 
between a regional depository and the other depository libraries in the region 
as well as the receiving and handling of publications transferred from deposi- 
tory libraries to the regional depository. 
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(3) Substantial transportation costs for the transfer of publications from 
the depository libraries to the regional library, particularly in order to build up 
the two or more copy permanent file in the regional depository. This does not con- 
sider the cost to the individual depository library of this part of the program. 

(4) The two or more copy requirement in section 8, page 9, lines 4-6, would 
require the use of a substantial amount of storage space in the regional deposi- 
tory. The cost of this, in terms of the other requirements of a given library, 
might well be prohibitive. If the permanent file was retained in microprinted 
or microfilm form, which would be a tremendous saver of storage space, this 
precludes either that the regional depository library could reduce the material 
to that form, a situation involving a well-staffed and equipped photo laboratory, 
or that some arrangement be made so that the material in this form could be 
obtained from a central agency. The cost of purchasing the permanent record 
in this form would be prohibitive for any given library. 

For the above-mentioned reasons, it seems likely that no library could con- 
sider accepting the duties of a regional depository library without financial 
assistance from the Federal Government. 


We think the idea of regional depository libraries is a good one but that it 
must receive more careful consideration. The burden which such status would 
impose On any given library in terms of cost of added staff, the cost of, and 
sacrifice of, valuable storage space, and the continual expenses of implementing 
and carrying on the duties imposed by the program, must not be minimized. 

Mr. Monrcomery. Thank you. 

Let me say, first off, that we are very pleased at the University 
of Massachusetts with the provisions of this bill. We feel that it is 

articularly important that the provision for additional depository 
ibraries be liberalized. We are also interested in the fact that the 

ostage requirements are eliminated. Also, the suggestion that the 
Superintendent of Documents issue a classified list of Government 
publications on cards containing annotations. I think this is one of 
the more important points, that we feel at present the selection 
process is somewhat impaired by inadequate annotation. The pro- 
vision, also, that the Superintendent of Documents shall require a 
report on the condition of depository libraries, I think, is particularly 
important since the depository status certainly carries with it respon- 
sibilities to maintain and service such a collection. 

With regard to the details in the bill, the one whch has already 
been brought up by Mr. McKeon, we wish to note the meaning of the 
yhrase “A total of not more than two such libraries” and you have, I 

lieve, explained that. 

We are also happy to note in section 4, page 4, that all publications 
not confidential in character, printed on the requisition of any con- 
gressional committee, will be available to depository libraries. 

I would like to state that congressional committees in the past have 
not always made available a number of committee prints which we 
feel are particularly useful. It is hoped that this provision will allow 
for complete distribution of these publications, as well as the hear- 
ings. I judge in general these committee prints are not confidential 
in nature. 

Mr. Hays. I would think it would be a fair assumption that they 
are generally not. I happen to be a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and there are occasions when we have had committee 
prints for the use of the committee that had a great deal of classified 
material in them. Of course, each committee is more or less a law 
unto itself. In the Foreign Affairs Committee we try to go over 
and delete the classified material and release as much as we can in 
the committee print. 
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Mr. Monréomery. Section 7 and section 8, the regional depository, 
we feel raises the problem of expense. The expense involved for a 
library designated as a regional depository is likely to be considerable, 
for the following reasons: 

The increased number of library personnel which would be re- 
quired in order to maintain good reference service, interlibrary loan 
service, and photo reproduction service. 

Two, the increase in personnel required to carry out the coordinat- 
ing program between regional depository and other depository li- 
braries in the region as well as the receiving and handling of publi- 
cations transferred from depository libraries to the regional library, 
I mean by this that if a regional depository is required to maintain 
two copies of each publication, certainly it is quite conceivable that 
a regional depository might well not have much of the early Govern- 
ment materials, in which case there would be considerable trans- 
ferring and handling of material from other depository libraries in 
the area which would wish to discard or transfer their material. I 
think this is a point which might well be considered, since many re- 
gional libraries will not find that they can possibly reconstruct com- 
plete files of Government publications. 

Three, substantial transportation costs for the transfer of the docu- 
ments, as well as interlibrary loan costs, which I think could be con- 
siderable, as Mr. Dooley pointed out in the case of the Dartmouth 
professor, might be incurred by regional depositories. The two or 
more copy requirement in section 8 would require the use of sub- 
stantial amounts of storage space as well. The cost of this in terms 
of the service requirements of a given library might well be pro- 
hibitive. If the permanent files were retained in microprint or micro- 
film form, this would be a tremendous saver of storage space. This 
presupposes either that the regional depository library could reduce 
the material to these forms, a situation involving a well staffed and 
equipped photo laboratory, or that some arrangement be made for 
the material to be obtained in these forms from a central Government 
agency at Government expense. The cost of purchasing a permanent 
record in these forms would be prohibitive for any given library. 

We feel that the idea of regional depository libraries is an excellent 
one, but that the problem must receive more careful consideration by 
the committee since the burden which that status would impose on 
any library in terms of cost of administrative staff, the cost of storage 
space, and the continual expense of implementing and carrying on 
the duties imposed by the program, must not be minimized. 

Mr. Hays. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Corserr. I would like to ask the gentleman one question. That 
is about these committee prints. Some of these committees often have 
committee prints marked confidential when there is no reason for it 
whatsoever, except that they are designed as subjects to be gone over 
by the committees in order to write bills. I wondered what possible 
value these committee prints of proposed bills would be unless to give 
some idea of the chain of thinking between the time of introduction 
of that bill and the final passage. 

Mr. Montreomery. I think this is an important point. The legis- 
lative intent may be directly derived in part from the reading of these 
prints. There is frequently a great deal of information gathered in 
the course of producing one of these prints which is useful to a student 
of political science. 
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Mr. Corsett. I might say that, during the legislative process of 
“marking up” a big bill, a committee will sometimes call for amended 
“prints” so that the members may work from a clean copy rather than 
one with many amendments. Of course, only the final version is re- 

orted to the House for its consideration. The various interim drafts, 
ail as committee prints, serve no purpose other than being a simple 
instrument for the members to work with. I can understand the 
likelihood of their being useful to students of government who are 
interested in learning the step-by-step processes of legislation. 

Mr. Montcomery. It has been my experience in handling a number 
of graduate activities, particularly in the political science field, that 
students and faculty very frequently call for these prints and find 
them very useful. I understand that in some cases these prints are 
later produced in permanent form as House or Senate documents. 

Mr. Hays. There may be a little difficulty in terminology because 
we have two types of committee prints. We have committee prints 
of proposed legislation, and then we have many times committee prints 
of reports. 

Mr. Montcomery. The latter are the ones I am speaking of. 

Mr. Hays. The ones you are mainly interested in are committee 
prints of reports. In other words, the Foreign Affairs Committee 

repares very often committee prints of reports which I think could 
given out many times and in some cases are. 

Mr. Montcomery. It is a committee print with the monographic 
treatment of a subject that I am thinking about. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stuart C. Sherman, librarian, Providence Public Library of 
Providence, R. I. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Harry. We did receive from these people notice of the pos- 
sibility that they might be here. At this time I would like to request 

ermission to have as part of the printed record the statements that 
ave been mailed in by librarians who have been invited but could not 
attend. 

Mr. Hays. Without objection, the statements which have been re- 
ceived by mail will be made a part of the hearing. 

Mr. Clifford Shipton, librarian of American Antiquarian Society 
Library, Worcester, Mass. 

(Noresponse. ) 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Thurston Taylor, librarian, Free Public Library, 
Worcester, Mass. 

(The following statement was submitted on behalf of Mr. Taylor :) 


FREE Pusiic Lisrary, 
Worcester, Mass., October 15, 1957. 
To the Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration: 

The Worcester Free Public Library, which has been a depository library for 
some years and has a large document collection, is strongly in favor of H. R. 
9186, revising the laws relating to depository libraries. 

The library especially welcomes the provision in section 7, permitting deposi- 
tory libraries to discard publications after 10 years or 20 years. 

This library assumes that it would be served by a regional depository library 
in Boston and would therefore be free to discard after 10 years. It is not clear 
to us, however, whether the one regional depository library in a State, if there 
is one, is obliged to serve all other depository libraries in the State or is not so 
obliged. This should perhaps be clarified; if Worcester were not served by a 
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regional depository, its obligations would be heavier, and perhaps too heavy, If 
another depository library were authorized in Worcester County, would ours 
or 1 of the 2 be obliged to become a regional depository? or might both, if no 
Boston or other library assumes regional responsibility, be required to retain 
publications for 20 years? 


Does page 9, line 4, mean that a regional depository library must for the second 
10 years keep 2 copies of each publication discarded by a depository it serves 
after 10 years? This seems unnecessary. Has any way been considered to 
recompense the regional depository library for its service to depositories in its 
area? Will depository libraries be free to destroy, sell, exchange, or give away 
any publication after 20 years? If sold, will they keep the money? 

The term “publication of a noncurrent nature” (p. 8, lines 6, 17) needs to be 
defined. 


This library is concerned about the proposed requirement that a depository 
receive and file all Senate and House public bills and resolutions (p. 4, lines 
21-22). We have tried these and rejected them under the present depository 
procedure. Probably we should restudy the question, but we believe this would 
require considerable unprofitable labor, and in our present building space which 
is not available. Are all these kinds of publications intended to be mandatory 
for all depositories, or is the list permissive? 

In any case, we are grateful to the chairman, Congressman Hays, for initiating 
this improvement, which will be greatly helpful to this and many other libraries, 


and hope with minor changes perhaps it may soon become law. 
Sincerely yours, 


TuHurston Tayior, Librarian. 


Mr. Hays. Mr. Walter Whitehall, librarian, Boston Athenaeum, 
Boston, Mass. 


TESTIMONY OF EBENEZER GAY, BOSTON ATHENAEUM 


Mr. Gay. Mr. Whitehall cannot be present. 

It strikes me from my point of view where a library contains a 
great deal of material pertaining to historical research that the prob- 
lem of throwing out obsolete material does not enter into it too much. 

The problem of storage is very important. Our building is reach- 
ing the saturation point. The Government documents pile up at an 
alarming rate. 

I simply wish to say again that the microfilm or some such form, 
would be very important. We now buy the Congressional Record on 
microfilm to facilitate storage. When we look through our stacks 
and see our holdings in Government documents, it is frightening. 
Our holdings in microfilm covering the same material take up a tenth 
of the space, or less. Again, simply, microfilm is a very important 
thing to the holding of Government documents. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wyllis Wright, is next on the list. 

Miss Priscilla Page and Virginia L. Close, reference librarian. 


TESTIMONY OF VIRGINIA L. CLOSE, REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, 
BAKER LIBRARY, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, HANOVER, N. H. 


Miss Ciosr. We have no statement to submit at this time. We just 
wanted to come here and hear the comments of other people and per- 
haps go back and have questions of our own. 

Mr. Hays. Will you tell the reporter your name? 

Miss Crose. Virginia L. Close. 

Mr. Hays. If you do later have something to add in writing, we 
will be happy to receive it. 

Miss Cuose. Could I ask a question now ? 
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Mr. Hays. Yes; indeed. 

Miss Crosr. I wonder if you have tabulated all the responses to the 
questionnaires which I think we all filled out. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Haley can answer that. 

Mr. Hatey. The American Library Association put a task force on 
that. ‘Those questionnaires were analyzed at Duke University and 
the University of North Carolina and were summarized by Benja- 
min E. Powell and William Pullen, of those institutions. The tabu- 
Jation and summary will be part of our printed hearing. The chair- 
man has given permission that it be printed. It is extensive and it 
is not quite ready yet for your reading.’ 

Miss Crosr. I have not been aware of any conversation or activity— 
of course, we are out of the metropolitan area, but I know of nothing 
previous to this hearing where anyone got together and talked over 
what their opinions were or what their ideas might be for this region. 
I would like to know if anything like that is going on, whether they 
eould tell me now? We would want to be informed of anything 
like that. Personally, I think it would have been helpful before this 
committee hearing actually came about to have had that kind of 
discussion. 

Mr. Kier. The New England Library Association is meeting 3 
days of this week in Swampscott and undoubtedly there will be a 
great deal of discussion there. I am sure all of us will make it a 
point to see that in the proper committees that matter is brought up. 

Mr. Hays. I might add that in other areas where we have had 
hearings that such meetings have been held, but this committee took 
no initiative in generating such meetings. That is entirely up to 
the library associations themselves. 

Mrs. Violet T. Schroeder, documents librarian of the University of 
Connecticut. 

Mr. Harry. We have a statement from her. 

Mr. Hays. That concludes the list of witnesses. 

May I say we are very grateful to you for giving us your opinions. 
As I said previously, as a result of what you have heard here today, 
if you have any reconsideration, or additional views to add, the com- 
mittee would be very happy to have you address them to Mr. Haley 
in W ashington. If you request it and they are pertinent, we will 
be glad to include them as part of the rec ord of the hearings. These 
hearings have been designed to get opinions from you who are the 
ones who are affected by “this legislation as to how we can best do the 
job that it seems to us needs to be done. 

I am sure I speak for my colleagues when I say we are very happy 
to have you here. 

Now, I think I would be remiss before adjourning if I did not ask 
our distinguished majority leader if he cares to make any contribu- 
tion at this point. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


Mr. McCormack. I commented to Congressman Corbett during the 
hearings that no subcommittee of Congress, or any committee, has 
ever h: ad hearings or could ever hold hearings where there is a more 
interested group present to testify, and ladies and gentlemen who are 
more dedicated to the public service in their important field, than 


1See appendix, pp. 161-180. 
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those who are gathered here today. It has afforded me a great pleas- 
ure to sit in here as a colleague of these members of the subcommittee 
and I appreciate the opportunity. It has been particularly interest- 
ing to me and pleasing to me. I recognize the importance of the 
subject in selected fields, and I use “selected” for descriptive pur- 
poses, that wield powerful influence in the life of the American public, 

Iam sure that all of my colleagues of the subcommittee have enjoyed 
it very, very much. Weare glad to welcome you here, as I said before, 
to historical Boston. This is a very historic building here—the State 
Capitol. The very ground around here is territory that is firmly 
embedded in the history of our country, both in the colonial days wa 
since the establishment of constitutional history. This room is fa- 
miliar to me because I sat in it many times when I was a member of 
both branches of the State legislature and I know your visit here from 
the viewpoint of the subcommittee has been very productive and 
happy because the chairman has expressed his feeling about it and 
the questions of the members of the committee have c lear ly evidenced 
that fact. 

I hope that in other respects your brief visit to Boston will be a 
happy one; that you will always remember it and that you will come 
back here very quickly. I might state to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
‘that the 3 members of the subcommittee who are present are 3 of 
the most valuable Members of the Congress. They are serious and 
studious, 2 Democrats, 1 Republican. I might say the Republican 
present, Congressman Corbett, is a very progressive one. Oftentimes 
I look across the aisle and smile at him and I have an idea he wished 
he were sitting over alongside of me. The other two Members are 
very active Members. You should see them in action on the floor, 
You have seen them here on a serious task, but you want to see them 
when they are making a speech. The rafters of the House reverberate 
when Paul Jones gets to talking, particularly on agriculture, and when 
Wayne Hays gets to talking on foreign affairs or some other subject. 
They are three of the most valuable Members of the House. 

I am sure the witnesses who appeared have derived as much enjoy- 
ment out of the hearings conducted by the distinguished Members of 
the Congress as they have in listening to you ladies and cate 

Mr. Hays. I want to thank you very much, Mr. Leader. I am being 
a little formal because this is going in the record. I usually call him 
John. lam privileged to do it. 

I almost forgot, before we close, there may have been someone who 
was here from some library who was not on this list. If so, even 
if you do not have a statement you want to make, we would at least 
like to have you identify yourselves so that the record will show you 
were here participating. 

Is there any person who was not on the list? I think I read the 
names of everyone who signified their intention of coming. 

Mr. Corsetr. I want to say to the group here, as evidence of the 
ability of the chairman as endorsed by the majority leader, that it 
was very wise for him to get the Leader here and to get him on record 
for this legislation, because when it comes out of committee Mr. 
McCormack will have the power to program it or not. So it is nice 
to have his interest in the bill shown right here. 

Mr. Hays. Without objection, the meeting will now be adjourned. 
(Thereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the subcommittee was adjourned. ) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1958 


Untrep Sratres House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuspcoMMITTEE To Stupy FEDERAL PRINTING AND PAPER- 
WORK, OF THE COMMITTEE ON HovusrE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C. 


PUBLIC HEARING 


The Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, of 
the Committee on House Administration, authorized by House Reso- 
lution 128, 85th Congress, met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in 
room G—53, the Capitol, Hon. Paul C. Jones, sieniding 

Subcommittee members present: Represent: atives Paul C. Jones, of 
Missouri; George M. Rhodes, of Pennsylvania; Robert J. Corbett, of 
Pennsylvania; and Karl M. LeC — of Iowa. 

Staff members present: John F. Haley, staff director; Julian H. 
McWhorter, technical adviser : Philip B. ‘Billings, legal counsel; and 
Assélia Poore, research analy st. 

Witnesses present: 

For Government Printing Office— 

Carper W. Buckley, Superintendent of Documents; accompanied by 

William H. Addison, Assistant Superintendent of Documents; 
and 

Joseph A. King, Chief of Library, Office of the Superintendent 
of Documents. 

For the American Library Association— 

Benjamin E. Powell, chairman, public documents committee; and 
hbrarian, Duke University Library; accompanied by 

Germaine Krettek, Washington representative, American 
Library Association; 

Jerome K. Wilcox, former chairman, public documents com- 
mittee; and librarian, The City College of the City of New 
York; and 

Roger McDonough, director, New Jersey State Library, 
Archives and History, New Jersey Department of Education. 

Paul Howard, Chief, Branch of Library Services, Department 
of the Interior; and 

Robert LaFollette, head, social science department, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Mr. Jones. The committee will come to order, please. 

The chairman of this subcommittee, Representative Wayne L. 
Hays, has just called me and said that he has been un: avoidably de- 
layed. He has requested that I start the hearing this morning. We 
are here to consider H. R. 11042, a bill to revise the depository library 
laws. Asa result of hearings held throughout the country in October 
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1957, on H. R, 9186—the original measure—the suggested revisions 
have been incorporated in this new bill, and I therefore order that 
H. R. 11042 be inserted in the record at this point. 

(H. R. 11042 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 11042, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To revise the laws relating to depository libraries 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act shall be known as the ““Deposi- 
tory Library Act of 1958”. 

The term “Government publication” as used herein means informational mat- 
ter which is published as an individual document at Government expense, or ag 
required by law. 

Government publications, except those determined by their issuing compo- 
nents to be required for official use only or those required for strictly administra- 
tive or operational purposes which have no public interest or educational value 
and publications classitied for reasons of national security, shall be made avail- 
able to depository libraries through the facilities of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments for public information. Hach component of the Government shall furnish 
the Superintendent of Documents a list of publications, except those required 
for official use only or those required for strictly administrative or operational 
purposes which have no public interest or educational value and publications 
classified for reasons of national security, which it issued during the previous 
month that were obtained from sources other than the Government Printing Office, 

Sec. 2. That section 501 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (March 1, 1907, 
ch. 2284, sec. 4, 34 Stat. 1014; 44 U. 8S. C. 82), is hereby amended by striking out 
the present language and inserting in lieu thereof : 

“The Government publications, which may be selected from lists prepared by 
the Superintendent of Documents and when requested from him, shall be dis- 
tributed to depository libraries specifically designated by law and to such libraries 
as have been or shall be designated by each of the Senators from the several 
States, respectively, and by the Representatives in Congress from each congres- 
sional district and at large, and by the Delegate from each Territory, or the 
Resident Commissioner from each Commonwealth: Provided, That additional 
libraries within areas served by Representatives, Delegates, or Resident Com- 
missioners may be designated by them to receive Government publications to the 
extent that a total of not more than two such libraries, other than those specifi- 
cally designated by law, and which are qualified to fulfill minimum requirements 
as provided by law for depository libraries, may be designated within each area; 
however, before any additional library within a congressional district, Terri- 
tory, or Commonwealth shall be designated as a depository for Government pub- 
lications, the head of that library shall furnish his Representative, Delegate, or 
Resident Commissioner with justification of the necessity for the additional 
designation. This justification, which shall also include a certification as to 
the need for the additional depository library designation, shall be signed by 
the head of every existing depository library within the congressional district, 
Territory, or Commonwealth; and by the head of the library authority of the 
State, Territory, or Commonwealth within which the additional depository library 
is to be located. The justification for additional depository library designations 
shall be transmitted to the Superintendent of Documents by the Representative, 
Delegate, or Resident Commissioner.” 

Src. 3. That section 502 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (January 12, 
1895, ch. 23, secs. 538 and 61, 28 Stat. 608 and 610; 44 U. S. C. 83), is hereby 
amended by striking out the present language and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“The Superintendent of Documents shall currently issue a classified list of 
Government publications in suitable form, containing annotations of contents 
and listed by item indentification numbers in such manner as to facilitate the 
selection of only those publications which may be needed by designated deposi- 
tory libraries. The selected publications shall be distributed to depository li- 
braries in accordance with regulations issued by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, so long as they fulfill the conditions provided by law.” 

Sec. 4. That section 5 of the Act of June 23, 1913 (38 Stat. 75, ch. 3; 44 U.S. 
C. 84), is hereby amended by striking out the present language and inserting 
in lieu thereof : 
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“The designation of a library to replace any one of not more than two de- 
pository libraries, other than those specifically designated by law, within a 
congressional district, Territory, or Commonwealth may be made only when the 
library to be replaced shall cease to exist or when the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments determines that it no longer fulfills the conditions provided by law for 
depository libraries.” 

Sec. 5. That section 4 of the Act of March 1, 1907, as amended (34 Stat. 1014, 
ch, 2284, and 52 Stat. 1206, ch. 708; 44 U. S. C. 85), is hereby amended by 
striking out the present language and inserting in lieu thereof : 

“Upon request of the Superintendent of Documents, the components of the 
Government which order the printing of publications shall either increase or de- 
crease the number of copies of publications furnished for distribution to desig- 
nated depository libraries and State and Territorial libraries so that the num- 
per of copies delivered to the Superintendent of Documents shall be equal to the 
number of libraries on the list: Provided, That the number thus delivered shall 
at no time exceed the number authorized under existing statute: Provided fur- 
ther, That such copies of publications which are furnished the Superintendent 
of Documents for distribution to designated depository libraries shall include 
the journals of the Senate and House of Representatives; all publications, not 
confidential in character, printed upon the requisition of any congressional com- 
mittee; all Senate and House public bills and resolutions; and all reports on 
private bills, concurrent or simple resolutions; but shall not include so-called 
‘eooperative publications’ which must necessarily be sold in order to be self- 
sustaining. 

“The Superintendent of Documents shall currently inform the components of 
the Government which order the printing of publications as to the number of 
copies of their publications required for distribution to depository libraries. The 
cost of printing and binding those quantities of publications which are distributed 
to depository libraries shall be charged to the appropriation or allotment of ap- 
propriation for the printing and binding of that component of the Government 
which orders the printing of such publications. 

“All land-grant colleges shall be constituted as depositories to receive Govern- 
ment publications subject to the provisions and limitations of the depository 
laws.” 

Sec. 6. That section 70 of the Act of January 12, 1895 (28 Stat. 612, ch. 23; 44 
U.S. C. 86), is hereby amended by striking out the present language and inserting 
in lieu thereof : 

“Bach library which may hereafter be designated by Representatives, Dele- 
gates, or Resident Commissioners as a depository of Government publications 
shall be able to provide custody and service for depository materials and be located 
in an area where it can best serve the public need, and shall be located within an 
area not already adequately served by existing depository libraries. The Super- 
intendent of Documents shall receive reports from designated depository libraries 
at least every two years concerning the condition of each and shall make first- 
hand investigation of conditions fof which need is indicated ; the results of such 
investigations shall be included in his annual report. Whenever he shall as- 
certain that the number of books in any such library is below ten thousand, other 
than Government publications, or it has ceased to be maintained so as to be 
accessible to the public, or that the Government publications which have been 
furnished the library have not been properly maintained, he shall delete the 
library from the list of depository libraries if the library fails to correct the un- 
satisfactory conditions within six months. The Representative, Delegate, or Resi- 
dent Commissioner in whose area the library is located shall be notified and shall 
then be authorized to designate another library within the area served by him, 
which shall meet the conditions herein required, but which shall not be in excess 
of the number of depository libraries authorized by law within each district, 
Territory, or Commonwealth.” 

Sec. 7. That section 98 of the Act of January 12, 1895 (28 Stat. 624, ch. 23; 44 
U. 8. C. 87), is hereby amended by adding the following language: 

“Additional depository libraries within executive departments may be desig- 
nated to receive Government publications to the extent that the number so desig- 
nated shall not exceed the number of major bureaus or divisions of such depart- 
ments. These designations shall be made only after certification by the head of 
each executive department to the Superintendent of Documents as to justifiable 
need for additional depository libraries.” 
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Sec. 8. That section 74 of the Act of January oe 1895, as amended (28 Stat. 
620, ch. 23; and sec. 11, 49 Stat. 1552, ch. 630; 44 U.S. C. 92), is hereby amended 
by striking out the present language and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“All Government publications of a permanent nature which are furnished by 
authority of law to officers (except Members of Congress) of the United States 
Government, for their official use, shall be stamped ‘Property of the United 
States Government,’ and shall be preserved by such officers and by them delivered 
to their successors in office as a part of the property appertaining to the office, 
Government publications which are furnished to depository libraries shall be 
made available for the free use of the general public, and may be disposed of by 
depository libraries after retention for a minimum period of five years, and in 
accordance with the provisions of section 9 of this Act, if the depository library 
is served by a regional depository library. When the depository libraries are not 
served by a regional depository library, or if they are regional depository libraries 
themselves, the Government publications, except superseded publications or those 
issued later in bound form which may be discarded as authorized by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, shall be retained permanently in either printed form or 
in microfacsimile form.” 

Sec. 9. Not to exceed two depository libraries in each State, Territory, and 
Commonwealth, which may also be designated as herein provided to be regional 
depositories, shall receive from the Superintendent of Documents copies of all 
new and revised Government publications authorized for distribution to deposi- 
tory libraries; and in addition shall be entitled to receive a microfacsimile copy 
of those Government publications which the Superintendent of Documents deter- 
mines to be suitable for such form of reproduction and which can be furnished 
by him within the limit of available appropriations. Designation of regional 
depository libraries may be made by Senators, Delegates, or the Resident Com- 
missioner, after approval by the head of the library authority of the State, 
Territory, or Commonwealth, who shall first ascertain from the head of the 
library to be so designated that the library will, in addition to fulfilling the 
requirements for depository libraries, retain at least one copy of all Govern- 
ment publications, either in printed or microfacsimile form (except those au- 
thorized to be discarded by the Superintendent of Documents); and within 
the region served will provide interlibrary loan, reference service, and assistance 
for depository libraries in the disposal of unwanted Government publications 
as herein provided. The agreement to function as a regional depository library 
shall be transmitted to the Superintendent of Documents by the Senator, Dele- 
gate, or Resident Commissioner when designation is made. 

The libraries designated as regional depositories shall be authorized to permit 
depository libraries, within the areas served by them, to dispose of Government 
publications which they have retained for at least five years after first offering 
them to other depository libraries within their area, then to other libraries, and 
then if not wanted to discard. 


Mr. Jones. We have a schedule of witnesses here, and the first to be 
called will be Jerome K. Wilcox, member of the public documents 
committee of the American Library Association and librarian of the 
City College of the City of New York. We are glad to have you 
here, Mr. Wilcox. 

Mr. Wiicox. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF JEROME K. WILCOX, FORMER CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC 
DOCUMENTS COMMITTEE, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
AND LIBRARIAN, CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Wiicox. My name is Jerome K. Wilcox. I am now librarian 
of the City College of New York, and was formerly chairman of the 
committee on public documents of the American Library Association. 
In 1938, while chairman, [ prepared a study of the depository library 
system for that committee which was later published as part of the 
annual proceedings of the committee for that year. My long-time 
interest in the problems of adequate depository library distr ibution is 
my chief reason for appearing here today to support H. R. 11042. 
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Depository libraries for United States Government publications 
were established by Congress in the late 19th century to make Gov- 
ernment publications available to the public in every congressional 
district. This wise legislation was enacted when transportation was 
slow and time consuming as compared to that of today. United States 
Government publications were few in quantity and were all printed 
at the Government Printing Office. Consequently, the acquisition 
and storage problems for depository libraries were comparatively 
simple. 

oday, Federal Government agencies are issuing more publications 
directly, particularly the so-called processed documents, than are 
rinted for them at the Government Printing Office. Further, few 
Fede ral agencies are without regional or State offices, or both, which 
issue publications directly from the field. This is a natural result of 
the increase of Federal agencies by Congress. Unfortunately, Con- 
gress in many economy drives attempts only to curtail publication 
funds of all agencies and thereby to reduce the number and quantity 
of publications. In these economy drives, Congress overlooks the 
fact that each agency was created to establish controls, to conduct re- 
search, to offer public services, et cetera. All of these activities re- 
uire publications. How else can these agencies inform the public of 
their purposes and their work? If Congress really wants to curtail 
Government expenditures, it should decrease the number of Federal 
agencies and their regional and State offices instead of merely curtail- 
ing funds for the printing and distribution of publications. 

Today there are grave tendencies, particularly on the part of Con- 
gress and the press, to label Government publications and releases as 

ure propaganda. In a sense this may be true, but are not these pub- 
ications the means by which new programs and services are sold to 
the public? If private enterprise is allowed to use this medium, why 
are not Government agencies also ? 

For these reasons, a Federal depository library in 1958 is faced with 
tremendous problems. A primary difficulty is that of storage, which 
even the selective depository library privilege has not completely 
solved. I fear, however, that this complication has not prevented 
some small- and medium-sized libraries from seeking the depository 
privilege with the sole idea of getting something for nothing from 
a central source—Superintendent of Documents. On the other hand, 
many of the larger libraries—public, university and college—have 
considered United States Government publications of such great re- 
search value that they have sought continuously to obtain even all of 
the processed publications of Federal agencies not distributed to de- 
pository libraries through the Superintendent of Documents. 

For many years, over 60 of these libraries have been supporting a 
Document Expediter in Washington, D. C.,‘ to secure at source proc- 
essed documents. Briefly stated, only the larger library systems— 
public, college, and university—have the storage facilities required 
for a complete depository library collection as distributed through the 
Superintendent of Documents, and many of these are bulging at the 
seams. The selective depository libraries, particularly the small- and 
medium-size ones, are constantly facing problems of permanent stor- 








* Documents Expediter Project, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., financed by 
subscription of approximately 60 libraries. 
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age. Here, also, can be raised a serious question as to why this small 
number of libraries should be continued as depositories when there are 
so many more with equal qualifications that do not have this privilege, 
In the past, the distance between established depository libraries has 
presented a problem. With improved highway and rail travel, and 
especially with air transportation, the distance between depositories 
is no longer a problem. Therefore, distance no longer is a legitimate 
argument for increasing the number of depository libraries, either 
complete or selective. ent 

For the reasons stated above, a revision and modernization of the 
Federal depository law is long overdue. Also, a new look must be 
taken at free distribution of Government publications from a central 
source. Future free distribution should be based upon geographical 
locations or population centers rather than upon political expediency. 
The fact that Government publications are among the greatest sources 
of information for the historical, social, scientific, and cultural history 
of the United States should no longer be questioned. Furthermore, 
the best way to make them available to the American people is through 
an adequate Federal depository library system. Therefore, two types 
of distribution now appear essential, one for purposes of research, 
and the other for purposes of information. 

Government publications for purposes of research should be dis- 
tributed as complete collections to a system of regional depository 
libraries. H. R. 11042 makes such provisions. Ideally, there should 
be one regional depository in each State. Practically, this may be 
impossible. Many States do not have libraries, even including the 
State university library, with facilities large enough to provide for 
adequate care and storage. On the other hand, there are many States 
in which the library facilities could adequately care for and provide 
storage for more than one complete depository collection. Therefore, 
a system of regional depository libraries should be set up on a popula- 
tion and geographical basis without primary regard for State bound- 
aries. This might mean that States like New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and California might have 2 or even 3 regional depositories; 
whereas, States like North and South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
Idaho, and Nevada might have 1 for 2 States or might be serviced by 
a regional depository in an adjoining State. The law should there- 
fore provide flexibility so that each State could have at least 1 re- 
gional depository library, and those States with large population 
and research centers could have at least 2 regional depositories. Final 
designation of regional depository libraries should be the responsi- 
bility of the Senator or Senators from the region concerned. For 
this purpose, regional depository obligations should be carefully 
spelled out and only those public, State, university, or college libraries 
that can and will agree to meet these requirements should be desig- 
nated as regional depository libraries. Since regional depository li- 
brary designation would imply continuous storage problems, libraries 
should be allowed, whenever desirable, to store for permanent preser- 
vation microfacsimile copies whether film or other forms rather than 
originals. 

For purposes of supplying, to the American public, information 
about the Federal Government, a large number of libraries should be 
established as depository library information centers, the selective 
depository libraries. These libraries should be medium-size public, 
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college, and university libraries. The population of the area—for ex- 
ample, 300,000 or more—or the size of the student body—for example, 
750 or more—should be criteria for selection. All such libraries should 
have aS a minimum 25,000 volumes other than Government publica- 
tions. H. R. 11042 now provides only 10,000 volumes. A library 
with a strong collection of single copies of each title should be favored 
over one which is heavily supplied with multiple-copy collections of 
titles. 

Upon consultation with the Congressman of each district, with the 
State librarian or State library agency, or both, and certification of 
need by all existing depository libraries in the district, designation 
should be made. None of these selective depository libraries should 
be required by law to keep Government publications supplied on a de- 
pository basis for a period longer than 5 years from date of receipt 
unless they voluntarily so desire. This, incidentally, is a provision 
of the bill. After the 5-year period, Government publications no 
longer wanted should revert for final disposition either to a regional 
depository library or to the Superintendent of Documents. These 
selective depository libraries should make their selection of publica- 
tions from the classified list of the Superintendent of Documents no 
more often than once a year. It would be well to consider that at least 
50 percent of the regional depository and selective depository libraries 
should be college or university libraries. H. R. 11042 would provide 
the enabling legislation for the approaches just outlined. 

The term “Government publication” needs careful, detailed defini- 
tion. As defined in H. R. 11042 of the 85th Congress, 2d session— 
page 1, line 5, to page 2, line 5, inclusive—it is defined to mean: 

Informational matter which is published as an individual document at Gov- 
ernment expense, or aS required by law. 

It would be difficult to classify a large body of Government publica- 
tions strictly as “informational matter.” Likewise, “required by law,” 
while specific and restrictive, does not preclude publications implied 
by law. Few statutes spell out every series of publications issued by 
any agency, and they certainly do not preclude any agency from issu- 
ing publications it deems necessary to promote or to report on its re- 
search programs and services. “Government publication” should, 
therefore, be defined as any publication bearing the imprint of the 
Government Printing Office or reproduced in multiple form at the 
Government Printing Office for the use of any Government agency. 
It further includes any publication printed or processed, mimeo- 
graphed, multigraphed offset, lithoprinted, et cetera, in multiple copy 
outside the Government Printing Office, whether reproduced within 
the agency itself or outside by a commercial printer for the agency. 
Government publications for distribution under this act should, there- 
fore, include all publications of the congressional or legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial branches. 

_ As congressional or legislative Government publications, shall be 
included Senate and House public bills and resolutions, hearings, re- 
ports, documents, and committee prints; House and Senate journals 
and records of debates; Senate and House calendars; all Senate and 
House reports on private bills, simple concurrent and joint resolutions; 
slip laws, statutes, congressional serial set, and any other publications 
not confidential in character. This for the most part is spelled out in 
H. R. 11042—page 5, lines 17 to 23, inclusive. 

999883—58——9 
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As publications of the executive branch, should therefore be in- 
cluded all publications printed or processed not strictly administrative 
or internal or confidential and classified in character, such as periodic 
and special reports, bulletins, circulars, handbooks, manuals, docu- 
ments, bibliographies, directories, leaflets, pamphlets, legal and sta- 
tistical compilations, regulations, specifications, maps, charts, orders, 
periodicals, publications in numbered series, reports or studies of 
investigations, decisions, et cetera. 

The exclusions are provided for in H. R. 11042—page 1, line 10, to 
page 2, line 5, inclusive; but not the inclusions. In other words, it says 
“shall be excluded.” 1 

As publications of the judicial branch, should be included publica- 
tions, records, decisions, and reports of the United States Supreme 
Court, Court of Claims, Customs Court, Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals, Tax Court, and other similar bodies as established not con- 
fidential in character. 

Since for over 10 years, more than 60 public, university, and college 
libraries have been supporting a document expeditor in Washington, 
D. C., to secure for them from source the processed and other Govern- 
ment publications not now distributed through the Superintendent of 
Documents to depository libraries, it should be made mandatory by 
law for distribution of this type of material direct to depository 
libraries through the Superintendent of Documents or direct by issu- 
ing agencies. H. R. 11042 provides for this distribution through the 
Superintendent of Documents—page 1, line 9, to page 2, line 5, in- 
clusive; also, page 5, lines 5 to 12, inclusive. Since this distribution 
would probably double the present distribution costs of the Super- 
intendent of Documents, it might instead be made direct distribution 
by the issuing agency upon request from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. With a small additional expense, the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments would be the document expeditor and the individual agencies 
would merely add libraries and titles to existing mailing lists at very 
little additional cost to them. 

Most of the libraries supporting the document expeditor will prob- 
ably qualify as regional depository libraries. Therefore, under the 
suggested alternate, every Federal agency should be required by law 
to supply from its national, regional, or State office direct to the re- 
gional depository libraries, copies of every publication and release not 
strictly administrative, confidential or classified for security reasons, 
and not printed at the Government Printing Office. Any selectivity 
should be the responsibility of the regional depository libraries, not 
the issuing Federal agencies. 

In addition to a list—page 2, line 6, which is provided in the bill— 
of all Government publications processed or otherwise issued direct 
by any agency and not published at the Government Printing Office, 
one copy of every publication in each list should be required by law 
to be supplied as issued to the Superintendent of Documents’ Library. 
Further, the Superintendent of Documents should be required to list 
and to index all of these in the Monthly Catalog United States Gov- 
ernment Publications but not to keep them for more than 1 year unless 
he so desires. 

H. R. 11042, page 5, lines 12 to 13, states: 


Provided, that the number thus delivered shall at no time exceed the number 
authorized under existing statute. 
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All statutes restricting the number of copies of publications should 
have as first lien sufficient copies for depository library distribution 
prior to any sale or other form of distribution. 

H. R. 11042, page 6, lines 4 to 8, states: 

The cost of printing and binding those quantities of publications which are 
distributed to depository libraries shall be charged to the appropriation or allot- 


ment of appropriation for the printing and binding of that component of the 
Government which orders the printing of such publications, 


While this provision will reduce the operational cost of the Super- 
jntendent of Documents’ Office by making issuing agencies pay from 
their appropriation for the copies for depository libraries, actually, is 
not this merely a bookkeeping device? Whether the issuing agency 
or the Superintendent of Documents’ appropriation provides for the 
cost of these publications, the overall cost to the Federal Government 
should be the same. 

There is one essential difference—The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments’ appropriation now provides funds for this purpose and already 
has set up adequate machinery to secure copies for depository libraries. 
This central control will continue to be far more effective and opera- 
tive than multiple approaches through hundreds of issuing agencies. 

All land-grant colleges should henceforth qualify as college or uni- 
versity libraries and no longer primarily because they are land-grant 
colleges. The same thing should be true for the libraries of the Armed 
Forces Academies, for example, West Point, Annapolis, et cetera. 

Depository libraries within executive departments appear to me to 
be a luxury as well as an unnecessary addition to the depository li- 
brary system. Of course, if Congress wants to continue to afford this 
luxury, it should not be at the expense of restricting the number either 
of the regional depository libraries or of the selective depository 
libraries. Anomalously, the Library of Congress is not a depository 
library. 

My conclusions would be that depository library privileges should 
be restricted to public, State, college, and university libraries. It 
should exclude the so-called special libraries and elementary and 
secondary or high school and junior college libraries. 

In conclusion, I must state that I find myself in genera] agreement 
with the provisions of H. R. 11042. I nevertheless felt it my duty to 
point out possible alternate approaches chiefly for purposes of clarity 
or achieving the same end by the use of existing machinery. Revision 
of the depository library system is long overdue. This bill merits pas- 
sage in this session of Congress. 

Finally, I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
this committee, for allowing me the privilege of being heard. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Dr. Wilcox. Are there any questions by 
members of the committee ? 

Mr. Corsetrr. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Dr. Wilcox could think of 
any other alternative than the one on page 4, the designation of 
regional depository libraries—that it should be the responsibility of 
the Senator or Senators. While I appreciate that approach, I am 
wondering if they have the time or the inclination to give this the con- 
sideration that it ought to receive. 

Mr. Witcox. Well, the reason I stated that was this. A Senator, in 
a sense, is responsible for the State as a whole, and this would be a case 
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of designating something at large rather than by district. It might 
also be a case of 1 or more than 1 State getting together and desig- 
nating a regional depository. Now, of course, the brunt of that nile 
be borne by the State library or State library agency, and he or she 
might consult with the Senators concerned. 

Mr. Corsert. I just thought that maybe this could be a matter for 
the Librarian of Congress or some commission to do this work, because 
I rather believe it is a privilege that the Senators, or later on the Con- 
gressmen, would not particularly relish. Of course, they are 
interested in all the rest, but I think these selections could be made 
more expertly by somebody else. 

Mr. Wicox. Well, I think you are right, sir. It so happens that up 
to this time, under the present laws, Senators, I think, have the right to 
designate 2 in each State and Congressmen 1 to a district. I do think 
there is merit in stating that a State library or State library agency 
would be in a better position to say which library should or should not 
be so designated. 

Mr. Corserr. Well, even beyond the matter of division of these 
books by population or congressional districts, or something of the 
sort, we get an altogether different setup in our metropolitan area. As 
an example, take Philadelphia, there are 5 congressional districts in it, 
and 3 or 4 adjoining it. The whole thing might be served by 2 or 8 
strategically located libraries in the general geographic division. Cer- 
tainly, in those counties where we find a population center with easy 
public transit, the suburban areas might have as many as 500,000 
people who would find it easier to go into the city than to some point 
within the territory. Consequently, I have been of the opinion that if 
this matter were turned over to somebody who had an opportunity to 
study the needs on a more local level, rather than just saying so many 
around the country per congressional district, or per State, if someone 
were given the jurisdiction to locate these libraries where they ought 
to be, I think we would all be happier about it. 

Mr. Wrox. I think there is a lot of merit to what you say, actually. 
Your instruments, therefore, might be the Library of Congress in 
cooperation with the State libraries. It just so happens that up to 
this time, it has always been a Senator or a Congressman designation. 

Mr. Corserr. And that can very well be haphazard. 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Corsetr. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, that has brought about one of the trou- 
bles of our system, because of our trying to put it on a patronage 
basis, so to speak, instead of applying some proven formula of need 
and ability to furnish this library service. 

Mr. Witcox. That is why I have stated what I did, pointing out 
that a library shouldn’t be designated because it is a land-grant college 
library, or designated because it is an Armed Forces library, or desig- 
nated because it is an executive department library. It should 
designated because of some need. The criterion of population is some- 
thing that you can uniformly apply throughout the country. Then, 
too, the selection might be left up to some library organization. 

Mr. Cornett. But it should not be a binding criterion. We can set 
up instead of hard and fast criteria, guiding principles. 

Mr. Wircox. That is right. What I was trying to hit on here was 
a formula which could be uniformly applied to all libraries so that a 
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so-called private bill, where a library tries to get a bill introduced to 
just name it and which is unfair to other libraries. It doesn’t say 
that the library shouldn’t be designated; maybe there is a good reason 
why it should be designated. There ought to be some uniform ap- 
proach so that it is known this is the way ; for example, on the basis of 
population or on the basis of research facilities in the area. 

Mr. LeComere. Dr. Wilcox I appreciate your good statement. I 
was just wondering if the paragraph relative to Government publi- 
cations, if that wasn’t, in your opinion, that it might be too broad. 
There wouldn’t be too many libraries that will want to handle every- 
thing the Government publishes, will there? In an undergraduate 
college 

Mr. Wucox. That might be a way to decrease them overnight, 

Mr. LeComrre. That is what I am getting at. The undergraduate 
group of students in a university, for instance, wouldn’t use 1 percent 
of the publications. 

Mr. Wabox, We are bringing into the picture two types of libraries, 
a selective and a regional library. The latter supposedly would want 
everything. 

Now, it will no longer be necessary to keep the originals, provided 
that Congress will go along with one of the provisions of H. R. 11042. 
Microprint editions now exist not only for the entire depository distri- 
bution, but also for the processed or nondepository items. Certainly, 
if a library is willing to invest in this form, they shouldn’t be required 
to keep the original indefinitely unless they so desire. 

Mr. LeCompte. The storage alone would ruin them. 

Mr. Wicox. Yes, but now they will no longer have to keep the 
originals, provided that Congress will go along with H. R. 11042. 
Unless Congress does go along with it, they have big storage problems. 
If they keep the microfacsimile edition for the permanent collection, 
of the original, they will need to keep only those items which by ex- 
perience they know that they will have to keep. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Rhodes, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Ruopes. No questions. 

Mr. Hatry. I wish to make an observation, please. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Haley. 

Mr. Hatry. I just wanted to supplement Mr. Corbett’s thought. 
The actual designation by a Senator will be somewhat of a formality. 
There will be a careful screening of the designee, so that it will pre- 
vent so-called haphazard designations. I’m sure that Dr. Powell will 
touch on that in his statement. 

Mr. Wircox. Yes, sir. I forgot that that is true. The bill does have 
a screening process, and the Senator really is an instrument for the 
designation. 

Mr. Jones. Before we close, I want to make one comment on your 
statement. On page 2, the second paragraph, where you say, “Today 
there are grave tendencies, particularly on the part of the Congress,” 
and then you close with, “If private enterprise is allowed to use this 
medium, why are not Government agencies also?” I want to say that 
I go along with that, because I think there is too much propaganda 
being issued by Government. agencies now. I do not want to be a fac- 
tor contributing to an agency that really ought to be closed down but 
uses this medium for perpetuating its payrolls. 
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Mr. Wiuicox. That is why I put in the additional statement. It 
seems to me the thing to do is cut down the number of Government 
agencies and not the publications. These agencies have to report what 
they are doing. The Government should be aware of it. The only 
way they can do it is by publication. 

Mr. Jonxs. I agree with you on that. I think we do spend too 
much time. Thank you, Dr. Wilcox. 

We'll now hear from Mr. Buckley, Superintendent of Documents, 


STATEMENT OF CARPER W. BUCKLEY, SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCU.- 
MENTS; ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM H. ADDISON, ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, AND JOSEPH A. KING, CHIEF 
OF LIBRARY, OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 


Mr. Bucxiey. Mr. Chairman, we have no formal statement. We 
were merely asked to appear at the hearing, and I am here with the 
Assistant Superintendent and the Chief of our Library to supply any 
information that the members of the committee or any of the other 
oeegnange present might wish to ask in connection with the service 

eatures of the operation. We are entirely a service agency and carry 
out whatever legislation may be enacted by the Congress. I felt 
that perhaps something in connection with the way the system is now 
operating might possibly be of interest. 

One comment I might make that ties in with the discussion we have 
just had is that in regard to a depository library being permitted to 
substitute a microfacsimile edition for a printed holding, the Super- 
intendent of Documents has granted that privilege, and so, for the 
past several years, any depository library which may wish to substi- 
tute any microfacsimile edition of a Government document for the 
printed edition may do so. The only stipulation we have made is 
that in so doing, that a suitable reader, of course, be provided and that 
the material be adequately referenced for the use of the public. 

Mr. Jonzs. Do you have any comments on the bill itself, or any 
suggestions for any change, or anything like that ? 

Mr. Bucxtey. The only feature we are concerned about is the pro- 
vision that the regional depositories would be entitled to receive from 
the Superintendent of Documents microfacsimile copies of certain 
Government publications. We do not have any facilities for repro- 
ducing documents in that form. We also feel that there is no present 
standardization among several competitive commercial forms of mi- 
crofacsimile reproduction. We are concerned, first of all, as to how 
we would determine from among the several competing systems which 
form of microreproduction we would use. It is stated in the bill that 
this shall be of documents which the Superintendent of Documents 
deems suitable for such reproduction. That also is a rather broad lati- 
tude. It imposes a new activity, something that the Government 
Printing Office, including the Superintendent of Documents Office, 
has never undertaken before. We wondered if this whole subject of 
microfacsimile reproduction of Government documents might not be 
so specialized as to merit further independent study, rather than being 
included as part of the provisions of this bill. 

-- We do feel that another provision of the bill, the provision that 
gives the existing depository libraries of an area and the State 
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library authority the jurisdiction in determining first whether there 
is need for additional depository library coverage in the area and 
secondly, the suitability of the library proposed, may very well be 
a helpful provision, and it might well go far toward overcoming 
some of the very real difficulties that we tens all experienced in the 
operation of the law in the past. 

Mr. Jones. We want to thank you for those observations. Do you 
have a question, Mr. Haley ? 

Mr. Hatey. Yes, sir, I would like to ask this question. In your 
letter of March 10, Mr. Buckley, you said that your office was aware 
of the opinion in the library profession which takes the view that the 
provision of this bill is not mandatory on the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, and requires that no action be taken by you for an indefinite 

riod. My question would be, Should the bill not now provide the 

ramework within which this might be done at a later date? You use 
the word “mandatory” in your own letter. Microfacsimile is going 
to come, Mr. Buckley. It is the opinion of every library with short 
shelf space that this means of reproducing documents will greatly 
relieve their problem. 

Mr. Bucxuey. If that is the interpretation and that would be the 
desire of the Congress, it would merely provide a means that at some 
future date the Superintendent of Documents could go into this field, 
supposing, that if we used that interpretation, by that time, these 
other abstractions, if you might call them such, would be resolved. 
That is a viewpoint that had been presented to us, that this provision 
would not require that any documents now be reproduced in micro- 
facsimile form by the Superintendent of Documents. 

Mr. Hatry. It is just the intention of Congress to have the frame- 
work established in the Office of the Superintendent of Documents as 
well as any place else. If need be, we can broaden that for clarity 
and be in touch with Mr. Buckley, Mr. Jones, before the committee will 
act on the bill. 

Mr. Jones. I think, of course, the staff and the committee should 
avail themselves of the experience of the Superintendent of Documents 
and the Government Printing Office, because certainly you could make 
a valuable contribution. 

We want to thank you for being here this morning and making your- 
self available to us, Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Bucxiry. We are very happy to have the privilege of being 
ere. 

Mr. Hatey. Mr. Buckley, did you want to touch on the section of the 
departments, the issuing agencies, paying for their copies? 

Mr. Bucxtey. Well, Mr. Haley, I can say that we have had perhaps 
hundreds of inquiries from almost all agencies, asking us for informa- 
tion about this, what they would be required to do, and just what this 
section of the bill visualizes. We have given them, when they asked 
for it, our understanding, and have suggested in each case that if 
there are questions not answered, they should take them up with the 
committee staff. That provision would not affect us at all. We 
would still have the same operations—the documents would still be 
distributed to the depositories just as they are now, and it would be a 
matter of the different appropriations being used to pay for them. 
It is not a matter, Mr. Haley, to answer your question, that we feel 
very strongly about one way or the other. 
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Mr. Harter. You would agree with Mr. Wilcox, then, that it is book- 
keeping. We are answering the agencies the same way. They also 
write to us about it. During the course of hearings throughout the 
country last year, when it would come up, our Members agreed that 
the added cost for that would be attended to, so I just wanted your 
opinion, Mr. Buckley, for the record about that feature. 

Mr. Bucxtry. That feature, Mr. Haley, would not make any change 
in the actual distribution which we are now making. 

Mr. Corsetr. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corserr. On that point, I want to comment that to do the 
same as we have done with these agencies as regards postage, to make 
them ultimately responsible for the cost, might give them a little 
more sense of economy when it came to turning out publications if it 
were chargeable to them rather than just printing them and having 
it chargeable to the Superintendent of Documents or printing or 
something else. In the old days of penalty mail, the agency just sent 
out anything it pleased, and that was that. Now, when it shows up in 
their budget, we are hopeful that it makes them a little more careful 
and prudent and it may be just a matter of bookkeeping so far as the 
amount of money left in our Treasury is concerned, but if the agencies 
had to justify their expenditures from time to time before the Ap ro- 
priations Committee and the Budget Bureau, it could be helpful. 

Mr. Jones. I certainly concur in that observation. 

If there are no other questions, then, we thank you, Mr. Buckley. 

We'll next hear from Mr, Roger McDonough, director of the New 
Jersey State Library. 


STATEMENT OF ROGER H. McDONOUGH, DIRECTOR, NEW JERSEY 
STATE LIBRARY, ARCHIVES AND HISTORY, NEW JERSEY DE- 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION, TRENTON, N. J. 


Mr. Jones. Mr. McDonough, do you want to just read your state- 
ment ? 

Mr. McDonoveu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: My name is Roger 
H. McDonough. I am director of the division of the State library, 
archives and history, in the New Jersey Department of Education. I 
am here today to endor se the intent of H. R. 11042, which, if enacted, 
will promote the education of all our people, especially the youth 
in colleges and universities, by making more generally available 
much of the research of the Federal agencies in the fields of science, 
the useful arts, the humanities, and social sciences. This bill is an 
important piece of legislation ‘because it will make it possible for 
smaller libraries to acquire as limited depositories, without cost, many 
documents that will be extremely useful to millions of American 
citizens for whom the public library serves as the chief community 
source of information and knowledge. 

Through the regional depiodltborseh which will accept and keep per- 
manently all Government publications, even the smallest public li- 
brary will have access, through interlibrary loan, to the vast reservoir 
of printed materials that are produced by the Federal Government. 
These full-scale depositories will perform a valuable function. By 
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locating them strategically within the jurisdictions, we are assured 
that they will achieve their maximum usefulness to the people of a 
iven State. 

I think it should be noted that these libraries that undertake to 
serve as regional depositories will be contributing in a very material 
way to the success of this program. The costs involved in acquiring, 
processing, and servicing, on a continuing basis, the vast paper prod- 
uct of the Federal Government is great, indeed. Since no Federal 
funds are made available to provide building facilities or staff to han- 
dle the documents or for mailing, it is clear that only the larger and 
better supported libraries will be able to undertake the role of regional 
Federal depositories. This principle of establishing regional libraries 
meets with the general approval of the library profession and it is to 
be hoped that the assumption of this responsibility by our major 
libraries will not work an undue hardship upon them. In return for 
this public service in lending materials beyond their jurisdiction, they 
will, of course, have available for the use of their own constituencies 
this wonderful resource made possible under the terms of this 
legislation. 

I am particularly enthusiastic about that section of the bill which 
permits depository libraries to select, under reasonable regulations, 
the particular items they need. Libraries located in agricultural areas, 
for example, may find great use for the technical farm bulletins, while 
libraries in a heavily populated urban community may have great need 
for publications on urban renewal. Yet both of these libraries may 
receive requests for technical information on atomic energy develop- 
ment which they might not normally attempt to stock but which they 
could obtain from the proposed regional depositories. Libraries will 
thus be able to build their documents collections in depth in the sub- 
ject areas most needed and still have on call materials for which there 
may be less continuing demand. It seems to me this is a sensible and 
economical method of distribution. In the New Jersey State Library, 
for instance, we select Federal documents which are of use to our legis- 
lature, the courts and executive departments. These documents in- 
clude, among others, the Congressional Record, bills and resolutions, 
congressional reports, slip laws, Statutes at Large, the United States 
Code, the reports of all Federal courts and regulatory agencies, the 
Federal Register, Code of Federal Regulations, reports on intergov- 
ernmental relations, data on Federal grant-in-aid programs, civil serv- 
ice and veterans information, and agency reports in the fields of eco- 
nomics, education, sociology, labor, and trade regulations. Because 
of the current legislative interest in atomic energy and science educa- 
tion, we ask for and receive selected items of a general nature, but we 
do not attempt to maintain broad collections of technical and scientific 
series. 

Under the terms of the bill the State librarian must certify to the 
necessity for the establishment of depository libraries and regional 
depository libraries, and, to me, this seems appropriate, for, in most 
mstances, the State librarian is in the best position to observe the 
State’s needs as a whole while still being cognizant of local require- 
ments and interests. His assistance to the Senator or Representative 
proposing new libraries to be designated as depositories may be very 
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useful in that he will be able to provide professional standards for 
selection. 

I would like to take this opportunity to compliment the Superin- 
tendent of Documents for inaugurating a few years back the card 
system for selecting depository items and for sending sample issues 
of new publications along with the item cards. Another useful in- 
novation is in connection with the shipping lists which make note of 
special items which may be requested free of charge, even though 
the library does not receive that particular item number. It seems 
to me that these changes have benefited our libraries and I would 
like to acknowledge these improvements in the distribution process 
and to encourage the Superintendent of Documents to make continuing 
studies in order that additional improvements may be made. In this 
latter connection, I hope sincerely that every consideration will be 
given to pushing forward with the program under which certain 
Federal documents are reduced to some form of microcopy. The 
sheer bulk of these materials poses serious space problems for even 
the largest libraries and the more microcopy items we can obtain free 
or at a nominal cost, the easier it will be for us to handle these im- 
portant materials. 

I am grateful to you for giving me the opportunity to appear before 
you this morning. I hope sincerely that this important measure will 
receive your favorable consideration. 

Mr. Jones. I thank you, Mr. McDonough. 

Mr. Rhodes, do you have any questions on Mr. McDonough’s state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Ruopes. No. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Haley, do you have any comments? 

Mr. Hatey. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. We want to thank you, Mr. McDonough, for your in- 
terest in coming before us this morning. I’m sure the Superintendent 
of Documents appreciates the orchid that you gave him. 

If there are no other questions, then, we'll call on Mr. Paul Howard, 
Chief of the Branch of Library Services, of the Department of the In- 
terior. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL HOWARD, CHIEF, BRANCH OF LIBRARY 
SERVICES, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Jones. Do you havea statement, Mr. Howard ? 

Mr. HowArp. Yes. 

My name is Paul Howard. I am librarian of the United States 
Department of the Interior. I have been invited to testify in support 
of the provision in H. R. 11042 which states: 

Additional depository libraries within executive departments may be desig- 
nated to receive Government publications to the extent that the number so desig- 
nated shall not exceed the number of major bureaus or divisions of such 
departments. These designations shall be made only after certification by the 


head of each executive department to the Superintendent of Documents as 
to the justifiable need for additional depository libraries. 


I am very happy to have this privilege for I believe that the 
revision of the depository library law is long overdue and that the 


provision allowing for additional depository libraries in executive 
departments is badly needed. 
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In appearing before you I am representing not so much the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as a typical Federal librarian. However, the 
Department of the Interior has taken the same point of view which 
Ishall present to you. 

There are 12 depository libraries in the executive departments of 
the Government. Nine of these are in the District of Columbia where 
the Government has more han 150 libraries. Only three: those in the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force Academies, are located outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Documents are the core of any Federal library. The publications of 
its own and other Federal agencies form a body of knowledge that is 
essential for each Federal library to have. Each does get documents 
by begging, buying, borrowing, exchanging, etc. but the system is 
more like schoolboys trading marbles than lke an efficient program. 
Field libraries have an especially difficult time. Often by the time 
they learn of the existence of a document or a report the edition is 
exhausted and the material unobtainable. 

Publication officers of various departments have mutual agreements 
by which they estimate demand for individual publications and at- 
tempt to print a satisfactory number for exchange with other agencies. 
However, this becomes complicated and not entirely satisfactory be- 
cause of the lag in information about available publications. This 
program need not and could not be discontinued but it can be sim- 
plified and made more effective if a larger portion of Federal libraries 
can receive documents in the more orderly routine of a depository 
library. 

Federal libraries also receive documents from mailing lists main- 
tained by each Federal agency. The maintenance of these mailing lists 
and the work of the libraries in obtaining documents will be greatly 
reduced under this bill when most of the documents can be obtained 
from a single source. 

An example from actual experience will illustrate some of the diffi- 
culties encountered in obtaining documents from numerous bureaus in 
numerous agencies. Until 1950 the Geological Survey Library had 
served as the depository library in the Department of the Interior. 
With the consolidation of the other bureau libraries into a depart- 
mental library the new library became the depository library and it 
was necessary for the Geological Survey Library to arrange for the 
acquisition of documents directly from the originating agency. This 
involved the preparation of lists and writing more than 75 letters, 
innumerable phone calls and frequent followups in order to get 
established in the necessary mailing lists. It is necessary for both 
the Geological Survey Library and the agencies supplying the docu- 
ments to make frequent checks in order to keep the lists current. 

At the same time the departmental library was able to make two 
phone calls to the Superintendent of Documents, write a confirming 
letter, check a set of cards, return them to the Superintendent of 
Documents with a covering letter and begin receiving a much greater 
number of documents without the need for frequent checks to keep 
the lists current. 

Obviously, the more that Federal libraries can operate on the second 
plan the more efficient and economical will be their procurement of 
documents and the more the Government as a whole will benefit from 
the program. 
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Library services and consequently the research programs of the 
Department of the Interior will be greatly benefited by additional 
depository libraries. We may not need all of those to which we are 
entitled under this section but those which we add will be of materia] 
value. The Geological Survey library in Washington is one of the 
outstanding geological libraries in the world. It surely is as desery- 
ing of this kind of support as many of the non-Government libraries 
which have depository collections. The Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration in Portland, Oreg., has an excellent though small library which 
serves all Interior bureaus and offices in Portland. It frequently has 
difficulty in obtaining documents because the stock is exhausted before 
its order has time to reach Washington. As a depository library it 
would be much better served and Federal programs in the Northwest 
would be benefited. The technical library of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in Denver and the Bureau of Mines library in Pittsburgh aid in 
important governmental research programs. ‘They need better access 
to Federal documents in order to provide research materials to their 
research workers. Placing depository collections in these libraries 
will provide this access. 

I have mentioned libraries in the Department of the Interior be- 
cause [ am more intimately acquainted with their needs than with 
those of other Federal libraries. However, there are many important 
Federal libraries aiding research programs that are vital to the na- 
tional welfare which are not depository libraries and which will bene- 
fit from the provisions of this section. The Bureau of Standards and 
Patent Office libraries in the Department of Commerce, the library of 
the Naval Research Laboratory, the Corps of Engineers library, the 
Air University library at Maxwell Field, the National Institutes of 
Health library represent a very small sample of libraries which will 
benefit and which will return to their Government more than they will 
receive in benefits. 

The bill does not mention independent agencies and only by a liberal 
interpretation of the word “department” can they be included. I 
would like to call your attention to some of the typical agency librar- 
ies which will probably be excluded. The Bureau of the Budget li- 
brary, the Civil Service Commission library, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission library, the Smithsonian Institution library, the Federal 
Power Commission library, the National Science Foundation li- 
brary, the Atomic Energy Commission libraries. If the committee 
wishes, the situation can be changed by adding the words “and inde- 
pendent agency” after “department” each time it appears in the 
section. 

In conclusion: H. R. 11042 goes a long way to remedy many of the 
deficiencies that have become apparent in the depository library pro- 
gram and it will present many advantages to the Nation and its Goy- 
ernment. It should be passed. 

One of the deficiencies in the present program is its lack of provision 
for the Government’s own libraries. They need documents and use 
documents more than any other single group of libraries in the coun- 
try. The depository library program, if made available to them, will 
provide the most efficient, economical method of supplying these doc- 
ments. This provision merits every consideration by the Congress. 
Federal libraries are grateful for its inclusion. 
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Mr. Jones. I was just wondering about that. How many libraries 
does the Department of the Interior, for instance, maintain ? 

Mr. Howarp. We have 18. 

Mr. Jones. Now, are all of those depository libraries ? 

Mr. Howarp. Only one is a depository library. 

Mr. Jones. And that one is here in Washington ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, and the others have to obtain documents, as IL 
said, by purchase or by trading with other departments or finding out 
when they are published by checking with the catalog of public docu- 
ments. 

Mr. Jones. To what extent is the depository library in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior here in Washington used by the public, meaning 
people other than employees of the Department? 

Mr. Howarp. Anyone has a right to use the library, use the books in 
the library. We circulate books. That is, we lend books only to em- 
ployees of the Department, to Members of Congress, to employees of 
foreign Embassies, and to other libraries. But any member of the 
public can use the Department library by coming to the library. 

Mr. Jones. Where is this library located ? 

Mr. Howarp. In the Interior Building, between 18th and 19th on C 
Street, on the first floor. 

Mr. Jones. How many employees do you have in the depository 
library ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. We have 22 full-time employees and 7 students who 
work half time. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know the number of employees that you have in 
these other 18 libraries ? 

Mr. Howarp. We have a total of 112. I have our last year’s statisti- 
cal report, if that would be of interest. to you, which shows the number 
of employees and the amount of money and the amount of service, and 
so on. 


Mr. Jones. I think if you would leave it here with the committee it 
may be of interest. 


Mr. Howarp. It might give you an idea of the extent of the problem 
with Federal libraries. 

Mr. Jones. And it is your understanding that each department does 
have a similar depository library ? 

Mr. Howarp. Is entitled to it. Each executive department; the law 
states libraries of the executive departments. I think I have the word- 


ing of the law in this document put out by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Itsays: 


The libraries of the executive departments, of the United States Military 
Academy, and the United States Naval Academy are constituted designated de- 
positories of Government publications, and the Superintendent of Documents shall 
supply one copy of said publications in the same form as supplied to other de- 


positories to each of said libraries. 

When the Air Academy was established, it was added to that. 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask you this, now. As a depository library, 
which I presume was set up primarily for the convenience of the 
employees in the Department, don’t you get a lot of material there 
that is of very little value? 

Mr. Howarp. No; we select from them. 

Mr. Jones. You select just what you want? 
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Mr. Howarp. Yes; we get one copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents of what we want. We buy other copies. For example, 
we buy an additional set of the congressional hearings. We get of 
our own publications—the Department supplies us 3 copies; so we 
get 3 copies, all told, of those for the library. 

Mr. Jones. You mean that is all congressional hearings? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. The Department has such widespread interests 
that almost anything that comes up has some bearing on our activities, 

Mr. Jones. Well, I don’t want to lengthen this discussion. I must 
admit that I am not as familiar with this as I should be or would 
like to be. But I had no idea that we had all of this duplication go- 
ing on within the Government here, with all the facilities that we have. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes. No. 

Mr. Jones. Now, Mr. Howard, we thank you. 

Mr. Howarp. You are very welcome. 

Mr. Jones. Next we have Mr. Benjamin Powell, chairman of the 
Public Documents Committee of the American Library Association, 
and librarian, Duke University library. 

Do you have a statement, Mr. Powell? 

Mr. Powe. Yes; just a brief one. 


STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN E. POWELL, CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC DOCU- 
MENTS COMMITTEE, AND LIBRARIAN, DUKE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY; ACCOMPANIED BY GERMAINE KRETTEK, WASHING- 
TON REPRESENTATIVE, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Powerit. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Benjamin Edward Powell. I am librarian of Duke Univer- 
sity and chairman of the Public Documents Committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

All of my 30 years as librarian have been spent in libraries that 
were depositories for Federal documents, and I appreciate the con- 
tribution they make to research and teaching. For several] years I 
have been a member of a joint committee on Government publications 
on which are represented the American Library Association, Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries, Special Libraries Association, and the 
American Association of Law Libraries. One of the special functions 
of this committee is to maintain and direct in Washington a Docu- 
ments-Expediting Project with a staff of two or more persons whose 
responsibility it is to assemble and distribute the thousands of proc- 
essed documents issued by Federal agencies that are not now dis- 
tributed to depository libraries. Sixty-two libraries are paying from 
$150 to $500 each annually for this service. 

H. R. 11042 and its antecedents have been studied by many librarians 
whose advice has been incorporated in the bill. The bill includes a 
provision that would make these processed documents, now distributed 
only through the Documents-Expediting Project to a small group of 
libraries, available free to depository libraries through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. This is only one of several important provi- 
sions. All of us are aware that the formula by which depository 
libraries are created and documents distributed is long out of date, 
and that a need exists for additional strategically located depositories. 
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We know also that some libraries now designated as depositories are 
not equipped to provide the service that is implied in the designation, 
and that many other libraries, well equipped to serve as depositories, 
can not be’so designated because all of the assignments permitted by 
law have been made. Some of these conditions will be alleviated by 
the following provisions : 

(1) Creation of regional depository libraries, the effectiveness of 
which has already been demonstrated in Wisconsin and New York, 
will mean that documents are available to entire States and regions. 

(2) Relaxation of the requirements concerning retention of docu- 
ments will reduce the expense and pressure for space which plague 
present depositories, and will enable them to service current publica- 
tions more effectively. 

(3) Some of the newer colleges and universities that now number 
their students in the thousands, and some of the public and special 
libraries serving new concentrations of population, can have 
depository collections. 

The responsibilities of regional depositories have been described in 
earlier hearings in such a manner as perhaps to discourage libraries 
from accepting the designation. Existing regional depository 
libraries report, however, that their collections are not heavily used 
outside the immediate community. There appears to be a fairly gen- 
eral assumption, too, that most of the present depositories will dis- 
card immediately all documents over 5 years old. Actually, few of 
the research libraries already serving as depositories will discard any- 
thing now or ever, except those documents which obviously will never 
be needed in that particular institution; libraries like my own will 
continue to select most of the documents and will retain all that have 
research value. Regional libraries have less to fear, I contend, than 
has been indicated. If time proves us wrong on this point, the Gov- 
ernment can step in to help regional depositories perform their proper 
function. But that is in the future, is quite unlikely, and would cost 
relatively little. 

The creation of new depository libraries will be good for the Gov- 
ernment and the issuing agencies and for the communities in which 
these libraries are established. The maximum number of depository 
libraries possible under the present legislation have not been created, 
yet fear has been expressed that indiscriminate designation of new 
depositories will result from passage of this bill. This is highly un- 
likely. H. R. 11042 requires approval by the depository libraries al- 
ready in existence in a State or region and by the head of the library 
authority of the State or region within which the additional library 
will be located. These checks assuredly will limit the establishment 
of new libraries to areas in which there is obvious need. 

Distribution to regional depository libraries of microfacsimile 
copies of Government publications, which the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments thinks suitable for such reproduction, will free much space for 
other purposes as little used materials are replaced by microrepro- 
ductions. 

This bill does not provide all of the features that all librarians in- 
terested in depository library legislation could wish it to contain. It 
represents a great improvement, however, over existing legislation, 
and takes tremendous strides in the right direction. I am pleased, 
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therefore, to endorse it on behalf of the American Library Association 
and my library colleagues around the country who have followed its 
preparation with much interest. 

I am grateful to you and the members of your committee for the 
opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. Jones. Well, thank you, Mr. Powell. I note here at the last, 
where you say that the bill does not contain all the features that all 
librarians interested in depository library legislation could wish it to 
contain—now, just as an individual member of this committee, I want 
to say that if you have any suggestions, why, I’m sure that the com- 
mittee would like to have them. If you have any suggestions for 
amendments, I know I personally would be glad to see them and your 
reasons for them. 

Mr. Powerit. We have talked through most of these in the hearings. 
One concerns postage. I think it has been made fairly clear that that 
really shouldn’t be incorporated in this bill. That can be taken up 
outside this, and properly should. 

I believe before we began having hearings, there was an insistence 
that we provide in here for resuming the publication of the documents 
catalog, indexed, and soon. That, we realize now, shouldn’t be a part 
of this bill, but can be handled, and properly so, in another bill. 

Mr. Jones. I have always felt this way, that at the time we are mak- 
ing or make changes in any legislation, we should consider everything 
and not have it said that after Congress has passed a bill, for criticism 
to be directed that they should have done this or should have done 
that. Still, the people who make that criticism do not take advantage 
of the opportunity to present those changes at the time, so that we, the 
committee, can show that it has considered all of those things. So, if 
you have any criticism of the bill which has not been heretofore 
brought up in the hearings as has been suggested, I hope you will take 
advantage of the opportunity to give us the benefit of those views. 

Mr. Powerex. No, I was merely saying here that it doesn’t include 
all of the things that some of our colleagues think ought to be in here. 
We don’t believe they should be in the bill. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Does anybody else want to make any comments on the bill while 
we are here? 

Mr. Harry. We have received some telegrams. We have one here 
that I would like to read into the record, and I would also like to 
ask the chairman’s permission to insert as part of the record some 
statements which are strong endorsements of the bill. This telegram 
comes from the dean of administration of Hunter College in New 
York. He regrets that he can’t be here, but he is sending along his 
statement. 

At this time, may I request that statements considered pertinent 
by the staff be inserted as part of the record ? 

Mr. Jones. You mean statements of individuals? 

Mr. Hatry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Oh, yes; without objection, that will be done. 

(Statements referred to are as follows :) 
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[Telegram ]| 
New York, N. Y., June 18, 1958. 
Joun F. Hatey, 
Staff Director, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. O.: 

Regret that prior commitments prevent my attendance at June 19 hearing on 
H. R. 11042. Hunter College strongly urges approval of this measure. Present 
laws make impossible redistribution of unused depository library designations. 
In New York where pressures age great, Hunter’s 15,000 students cannot ob- 
tain ready access to existing depositories. Proposed amendments would remedy 
situation here and in other urban areas similarly affected. I can think of no 
greater countrywide educational improvement obtainable for as little as $40,000 
annually, the estimated cost of this act. Written memorandum follows. 


JOHN J. MENG, 
Dean of Administration, 
Hunter College of the City of New York. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. MENG, DEAN OF ADMINISTRATION, HUNTER COLLEGE, 
NEw York, N. Y. 


This act, by permitting under careful safeguards, the establishment of addi- 
tional depository libraries in districts now inadequately serviced by such facili- 
ties, will greatly benefit higher educational institutions in urban areas. 

The problem confronted by colleges and universities in centers of heavy popu- 
lation is well illustrated by the situation of Hunter College of the City of New 
York. Its 2 teaching centers, one in the 17th Congressional District (Man- 
hattan), and the other in the 24th Congressional District (Bronx), service 15,000 
students. The ready availability of Government documents for student use is 
especially important in a majority of the teaching fields included in the curri- 
cula of institutions of higher education. Yet the Hunter College library can ob- 
tain such documents only by item orders. This requires a very large invest- 
ment of time on the part of our professional library staff, and a correspondingly 
large expenditure of institutional funds which might be more profitably utilized 
were other arrangements possible. The great advantage of the depository library 
technique is that it provides a selectively complete collection of Government pub- 
lications to those libraries which can satisfy the legal requirements of providing 
adequate housing for and public access to its collections. And this is done with 
a minimum expenditure of time and money. Hunter College, as a tax-supported 
public institution, is fully prepared to satisfy these legal requirements. 

Yet present laws concerning Government depositories make it impossible for 
Hunter to secure the status of a depository. Each of the congressional districts 
in which the college is located now has a designated depository. The New York 
Public Library is in the 17th District. The demands of the general public on 
the facilities of that great institution are so considerable that it has been re- 
quired to limit drastically the use of its collections by the very large college- 
student population of New York City. Fordham University is the depository 
for the 24th District. While Fordham has been a good neighbor to Hunter Col- 
lege, the needs of its own considerable student body and the space limitations 
of its library reading rooms do not permit Fordham to throw its collections open 
to Hunter’s 15,000 students. 

The fact of the matter is that the extraordinarily large student population 
of New York City, superimposed upon the greatest urban concentration in the 
world, cannot be adequately serviced by the depository facilities now available. 
H. R. 11042 would permit the designation of additional depositories here and in 
other urban areas such as Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago which also have 
numerous educational institutions and a limited number of depositories. 

The estimated cost of the proposed amendments has been reported as being in 
the neighborhood of $40,000 annually. This is indeed a small sum to pay for 
the additional educational benefits which will be made possible by its expendi- 
ture. Even with the addition of new depositories which this act would make 
possible, it is probable that the total number of Government depositories would 
not greatly surpass the number now authorized under existing legislation. To 
illustrate what is meant, permit me to note that present laws permit the designa- 
tion of 22 depositories in New York City, 1 for each congressional district. Ac- 
tually, there are only 16 depository libraries in the city. There are six unused 
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designations. They are unused because in the districts concerned there are no 
libraries capable of meeting the proper requirements of the law. If the pro- 
posed amendments are adopted, it is doubtful whether as many as six new 
depositories will be created in New York City. In other words, it is possible 
that the total number of depositories here may not go beyond the total number 
already authorized. What will be created is that greater flexibility of designa- 
tion which is essential for the proper location of library collections in the areas 
where they are most needed. ; 

The administration of Hunter College strongly endorses the provisions of 
H. R. 11042 and respectfully urges the Subcommittee To Study Federal Print- 
ing and Paperwork, the Committee on House Administration, and the House of 
Representatives to act favorably on this bill. The educators of the United States 
will be deeply gratified by such action. 





STATEMENT BY ARTHUR H. Parsons, JR., Director, ENocH PRatTT FREE 
Liprary, BALTIMORE, AND PRESIDENT, PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, A 
DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in an article she wrote concern- 
ing the use of Government documents in a large public library Miss Esther 
Piercy, chief of the processing division of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore, stated, “Government documents are definitely not a chore at Pratt 
nor are they a luxury or an appendage. They are a part of the very lifeblood of 
our entire system, and we love them dearly.” ; 

It is precisely because Government documents are an essential part of the 
lifeblood of reference services in libraries that, as librarians, we urge the passage 
by the Congress of H. R. 11042. 

The research and reference work which libraries perform for the American 
public—for industry, business, science, scholarship, and for the man on the 
street is vital to the continuing development of the Nation. Whatever can be 
done to further and to improve this basic function of American libraries con- 
tributes to such an economic and cultural development. 

The bill presently before you for action has within it a number of features, 
each of which if it is enacted into law gives promise of making more com- 
plete and more efficient the rendering of these reference services by American 
libraries. 

Under the law as it exists today a total of 663 libraries are authorized, as 
depository libraries, to receive single copies of specified (and selected) Goy- 
ernment publications. The basic pattern for this particular limitation on 
the number of depository libraries was created in 1895, since when the 
development and spread of libraries throughout the Nation has increased 
enormously, and the concepts of what is good library service have led li- 
braries to expand to a great extent the reference and research services 
offered to their publics. 

As a result of these changes in the library pattern, there are today in many 
parts of the country many more libraries whose basic service potentialities 
place them in the category of agencies to which the advantages of depository 
status should be extended. If the research which has gone into the com- 
pilation of these documents is to make its greatest contribution to the public 
for which they have been prepared, these publications need to be made more 
quickly and more efficiently available in a larger number of our reference 
and research libraries. 

Under H. R. 11042 additional depository libraries, not to exceed two, may 
be designated in areas served by Representatives, Delegates, and Resident 
Commissioners in Congress. That such authorization will not result in an 
unnecessary proliferation of depository libraries, H. R. 11042 requires specific 
and careful justification before any designation may be made. 

With this authorization for additional depositories, and protected by this 
requirement for justification, the legislation governing establishment of depository 
libraries will be improved to the extent of permitting more than one such in 
areas fortunate enough to have numerous institutions of higher learning and 
extensive public library service. The public itself—faculty and students in these 
institutions, researchers in public libraries—will have its work sped through the 


proximity of materials, the greater availability of them and the duplication of 
them in the area. 
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The provision in section 9 of H. R. 11042 permitting the designation of regional 
depository libraries containing in their collections at least one copy of all Govern- 
ment publications will at one and the same time assure the Federal Government 
and the public that requisite Government publications will always be available 
jn each State, Territory, and Commonwealth, and will relieve the other depository 
libraries in those areas from the responsibility of retaining on their shelves large 
collections of outdated and seldom called for materials. 

With the tremendous growth in printed matter which libraries are required to 
add to their collections yearly—that from the private publishing industry as well 
as from the Government agencies—the storage problems in many of our libraries 
have become critical and will continue to be so in the years ahead. For eco- 
nomical use of space and for efficient use of the collections it is important that 
library shelves contain only active materials. With that end in view, public 
and university libraries have established regional libraries in which they have 
cooperatively placed their less frequently called for books, bound periodicals, 
monographs, and studies, knowing that they can always send for them from these 
storage centers whenever they are needed by the library’s public. 

So too with Government publications. The needs of researchers, students, and 
the public in general are adequately served if access is possible in all depositories 
to current Government publications and to older ones still judged useful by the 
libraries themselves, and to the older materials in the regional depositories, with- 
out the present requirement that all publications be retained permanently. The 
important thing is that somewhere in the area the older materials are still avail- 
able for reference use and interlibrary loan. 

Again, to help solve the space problem with which libraries are continually 
faced, H. R. 11042 makes a major contribution in its acknowledgement of the prac- 
ticality and usefulness of microfacsimile materials. Microfilm, microcards, and 
microprint have long since proved their values as methods of reproduction of 
printed materials in many fields. They are being used more and more in libraries 
to aid in preserving space and the public is constantly becoming adept in the use 
of printed materials in microfacsimile form. By recognizing that depository 
libraries and regional depository libraries fulfill their obligations in the matter 
of preserving Government documents entrusted to them if they retain them in 
either printed or microfacsimile form, H. R. 11042 gives immeasurable aid to 
libraries which are making a valiant effort to make their space most efficiently 
serve their publics. 

With these new or enlarged concepts—a greater number of depository libraries 
adequate to meet the research requirements of today instead of those of 1895, 
regional depositories which recognize the problems created by the increasing bulk 
of Government publications, and the acceptance of modern microfacsimile repro- 
duction as satisfactory substitution for printed matter—H. R. 11042 promises to 
make increasingly more useful the great research material, the facts, data and 
statistics to be found in the publications of our Federal Government. 

Because they know best the important contributions which Government docu- 
ments make to the research needs of America, librarians in general urge strongly 
that H. R. 11042 receive the favorable support of the Congress. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of the committee, for 
giving me this opportunity to present my views on this. 


Mr. Harry. Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted to introduce Mr. 
Harry L. Holcomb, vice president of the Lawyers Cooperative Pub- 
lishing Co., Rochester, N. Y. At our request, he was permitted by his 
company to furnish a demonstration of microfacsimile process for to- 
day’s session. It was indeed a source of great interest to our members 
and witnesses to familiarize themselves with this new development. 

Mr. Jones. On behalf of the committee, I would like to thank you, 
Mr. Holcomb. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. Chairman, we have here a spokesman for Ball State 
Teachers College, at Muncie, Ind., Dr. Robert La Follette. He has 
been in correspondence with us and with Congressman Harvey’s office. 
He has a brief prepared statement. 

Mr. Jones. We will be glad to hear from Dr. La Follette. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT LA FOLLETTE, HEAD OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT, BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, MUNCIE, IND. 


Mr. La Forierre. Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert La Follette 
and I am the head of the social science department of Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

What I have to say probably would take something of the form of 
a case study. What I shall say will pertain more directly to one spe- 
cific college, the Ball State Teachers College but I feel that it is 
representative of other institutions and I think that other institutions 
do have similar problems, as is well documented in the report of the 
hearings of this committee dated August 7, 1956, brought out through 
statements and through Congressman Hays’ questions to them that he 
put at that time in that hearing.' 

This may illustrate what I would call a case study. Ball State 
Teachers College has at the moment a student body of 5,300. We 
anticipate having 10,000 by 1970 and that I think rather makes the 
number 750 as a qualifying factor a rather modest number. As a 
matter of fact, Ball State Teachers College grants more Bachelor of 
Arts degrees in education than any other college or university in the 
United States, and yet we are not a depository. 

We are all aware of the present and increasing shortage of college 
teachers. We have been encouraged to contribute to the training of 
such teachers and increasing the supply by the accrediting associa- 
tions. 

We have been granting a master’s degree, a master of arts degree 
and master of science degree in education and a liberal arts degree 
since 1932. 

In 1959 we begin a 6-year program of training and as a target date 
we have 1960 as the year that we shall begin an autonomous doctorate 
degree and we are at the moment, in cooperation with Indiana Univer- 
sity and Purdue University, granting doctor degrees already and in 
order to be properly accredited for the giving of the doctor’s degree, 
we have to have certain library resources. 

We have now a library of 175,000 volumes but we are terrifically 
short on Government documents. We have long needed this particu- 
lar designation. To use as an institution this need is great and this 
material would be helpful to us in attempting to meet the need in the 
preparation and the training of college teachers, which is highly sig- 
nificant. 

As far as space limitations are concerned, we have recently doubled 
the capacity of our library housing. At the moment we have an audi- 
torium that seats 1,200 with the stage permitting tiers of stacks and 
that in addition to the doubling of the capacity already, with the con- 
struction of a new auditorium, will be turned into stack space. There 
is no question about our having the space or the housing for the Gov- 
ernment documents. 

We do have a Government depository in the Muncie Public Library 
and have had that since 1906; but the Muncie Public Library, although 
they are very cooperative with us and our relations are most cordial, 


1 Hearings on the Sale and Distribution of Government Publications by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, held on August 7, 1956, by the Subcommittee To Study Federal 
Printing and Paperwork. 
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they reject two-thirds of the documents. I have here 51 pages in 
double column taken from the cards themselves of these items that 
they reject. 

Mr. Jones. Who rejected those, you say ? 

Mr. La Fouterre. The Muncie Public Library. 

Mr. Jonzs. I see. 

Mr. La Fotzerre. It is selective to that degree. 

These materials are highly invaluable to us but they are not avail- 
able to us. 

I should add that the Muncie Public Library does have some House 
and Senate documents, et cetera, that go back to the Civil War period, 
and they are willing to transfer those to us, were we a depository, per- 
mitting them that privilege, and we have been in contact with other 
libraries which would offer us similar research materials. So we 
really feel that we are a case study showing the need of this designa- 
tion as a United States depository for Gov ernment documents. 

I, too, appreciate your giving me time in this session at this time to 
be heard. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jones. Well, Mr. La Follette, how about the physical property ? 
Would you have the facilities there ? 

Mr. La Fotterre. I just indicated, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
recently doubled the housing for our library, and in addition to that 
we have this auditorium. That is in the same building and it would 
be transformed into a library facility and we will have all of that for 
stack space, too. There is no question about our ability to house the 
documents and we will have the staff for the administration of the 
collection. 

Mr. Jones. All I would like to say is that with those facilities and 
with your desire, why, I certainly think that this committee should 
do everything to see that you get included. 

Mr. McDonoven. Mr. Chairman, may I speak to this point? 

Mr. Jones. All right. 

Mr. McDonoven. The point that Dr. La Follette brings out is some- 
thing that has troubled me, and I am sure hundreds of other librarians, 
for a great many years and that is purely and simply the lack of 
flexibility in the depository system. I think I can say safely, Mr. 
Chairman, that librarians are interested in running their libraries 
efficiently and economically but there are ridiculous situations that 
develop that are exactly as Dr. La Follette has described. 

Let me cite one from my personal experience. In New Brunswick, 
N. J., we have a new $4 million library at Rutgers University. This 
has been a depository for a great many years. In that same com- 
munity we have another depository library, the New Brunswick Public 
Library, of which I was formerly librarian : and I also was formerly 
reference librarian at the University library. Well, actually, there 
were many many documents in the public library that were not needed 
at all. They served no useful purpose, because they could be obtained 
at Rutgers, but they were received and stored in the traditional man- 
ner as a part of the depository library. 

Dr. La Follette has described his situation, where a college library 
is not designated as a depository but where the large student body 
could use all sorts of materials. On the other hand, “having the best 
spirit of cooperation from the library in his community, depository 
materials cannot be transferred. 
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What I am leading up to is this: Isn’t there some way that the 
system itself can be loosened up so that the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at W ashington can say, “Sure, go ahead, move the documents 
from point X to point Y in the same community or elsewhere, where 
they would be more useful.” This would seem to be commonsense, 
And I can cite another instance. 

In the State library of Trenton, N. J., some years ago we wanted 
to get rid of a long file of the Patent Office Gazette, which is a very 

valuable publication in many respects but which, upon inquiry, T 
found that we had used about 3 times in the past 5 years. 

Under the circumstances, it was silly. Here were these big volumes. 
They cost a lot of money to house and store. And yet right down the 
street, 5 minutes walk away, the public library, a depository library, 
had an even better and larger file and was open 72 hours a week as 
against our 40 and we could al yvays call upon them and we could 
always send people to them. 

I asked permission to return the Patent Office Gazettes or to destroy 
them and I was not given permission to do either because under some 
terms we had to keep that particular series. This does not make any 
sense. Here is one community with two sets and there are other com- 
munities with none at all. Obviously, flexibility is a key word here and 
I hope that somehow a way may be found to do something about it. 

One further point, if I may. This has nothing to do with the bill, 
perhaps, but I wish that somehow the Superintendent of Documents 
could find it possible to make continued field inspections in order to 
point up just such situations as Dr. LaFollette has described. A few 
samplings of situations throughout the country in typical areas might 
reveal perhaps that a simple change in the rules and regulations 
would make it possible for the entire system to operate more efficiently 
and economically. 

Mr. Jones. Well, I want to thank you for your contribution there. 
I think that I agree with you. I think that we ought to use a little 
commonsense along this line and to make that material available where 
it is needed and where it is wanted. As you say, when you have a 
situation where you have an item for which there have been 3 calls 
in 5 years, you still are not permitted at least to get rid of something 
that is taking up an awful lot of space, there is something wrong some- 
where. I donot know what it is. 

Mr. McDonoven. You understand, Mr. Chairman, I am not saying 
that in criticism of the Superintendent of Document’s office. They 
have their rules and regulations. I have said earlier that they have 
improved the system in recent years and it is evident that they are 
looking at it critically and that they are trying to do their best. 
IT urge that they be given all of the help possible. 

Mr. Jonzs. I certainly appreciate the spirit in which that sugges- 
tion is offered. 

Mr. Harry. I want to ask this question. Does Ball State Teachers 
College offer a degree of doctor of philosophy ? 

Mr. LaFoutierre. We do at the moment, in cooperation with Pur- 
due. In 1960, we have drawn up the structure already, we begin the 
giving of Ph. D.’s, and the doctorate in education, autonomously, and 
that points up our need for these documents and that need is college- 
wide—the department of science, the department of business educa- 
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tion and, of course, in my own department of social sciences, history 
and economics, sociology, etc. 

Mr. Hater. To qualify in giving this degree, do you have to be 
designated as a depository library ? 

Mr. LaFouterre. We had a librarian at Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity come and make a survey of our library facilities as a consultant 
and that is one thing he specifies in his report. 

Mr. Harry. That is, you must be designated ? 

Mr. LaFotterre. I don’t know exactly, Mr. Haley, whether it is 
a “must,” but I would think that it is essential and very definitely 
would contribute to our getting this degree accreditation. 

Our weakness is in Government documents and it would be, I am 
confident, a definite assist and for my position—I have a staff of 21 

rofessors in my department and they have all had their doctorates 

om institutions across the country and outside the United States. 
We are ready to go as a staff but we need materials with which to 
work and with which to train these people and make our contribution 
in the preparation of college teachers of which there is a growing 
shortage. There is a shortage now but it is increasing all the time 
and we have been encouraged to go into this by the accrediting asso- 
ciation. They feel that we are in a position to do it if we can just 

et our library facilities and, in this case particularly and especially, 

Bivernmerit documents. Those documents in American history are 
indispensable for the conduct of research. 

Mr, Hater. Mr. Chairman, Dr. LaFollette has pointed out that 
these two designations were both made in 1906 in that area. Now, 
we have here results of a little research that should not take long to 
point out : 

Doctor of philosophy degrees are given in 191 institutions in this 
country and of the 191 institutions offering this degree, 110 are now 
depositories. Of the 81 remaining, 23 are theological seminaries and 
institutions which would probably not either wish to qualify or qualify 
for designation as such; and the remaining 58 for the most part are 
institutions of technology, medicine, and other specialized fields in 
which many Government publications would be most useful and which 
would more than likely be helped by being designated as depositories. 

I cite that only in an attempt to pinpoint cases of institutions of 
higher education offering a degree of doctor of philosophy—and I 
get these figures from the Department of Health, Education, and 

elfare—that they might, like the land-grant colleges, be mandatorily 
given that designation. Now, I do not know how we could go about 
doing that, perhaps by an amendment, one that would not open up 
another Pandora’s box. 

Mr. Wixcox. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Dr. Wilcox. 

Mr. Wixcox. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a supplemental 
statement along this line. 

I think part of the trouble is that the Superintendent of Document’s 
office has never been given funds to make periodic field surveys and if 
he were allowed and given funds to do it, conditions like that at 
Muncie, Ind., would be pointed up. The situation in Muncie appears 
to be that the Muncie Public Library should no longer be a depository 
and Ball State Teachers College should be—it is as simple as that. 
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However, statutes do not allow that. Up to now the record shows that 
the public library has the designation and the Superintendent of 
Documents can do nothing about it, he can only follow the law. 

This bill, for the first time, says that after 5 years depositories can 
dispose of depository items. This is one of the reasons why I have 
said in my prepared statement I think at least 50 percent of the 
depositories should be college and university libraries because they 
are the ones that use and keep more of that material and would make 
it available to the public that may have need of it. There are many 
small public libraries in this country that do not need the designation 
and do not need those documents. Consequently, you do have situ- 
ations like Muncie and those things can only be found out by a field 
survey and the Superintendent of Documents should have the funds 
to make such surveys periodically. Also, when he is advised of a 
situation such as that he should have the authority to say, “Even 
though Muncie Public Library has been a depository since 1906, Ball 
State Teachers Colleges now deserves it.” 

Mr. Hatey. Is it not a fact that such surveys are required ? 

Mr. Bucxiey. We are required to investigate the condition of the 
depository libraries. 

Mr. Hater. And so it is the lack of funds that prohibits that— 
or are they being made. 

Mr. Bucxiey. We actually make investigations of the libraries. 
One further comment that I think I might make, Mr. Chairman, in 
relation to what Mr. Wilcox has just said: 

The depository privilege is regarded by depositories as a very pre- 
cious thing and while we can refer to “a small college” or a “small 
liberal arts college,” one of very few students and say “that perhaps it 
should be arbitrarily removed from the list of depositor ies by the 
Superintendent of Documents, to the head of that institution, and the 
representative in Congress from that district, this is a very cherished 
thing and it is a great point of prestige in that institution, which was 
probs ably the finest institution of its kind at the time it was originally 
designated—that is going to be something that will require some 
doing. 

In other words, I think that if the time ever comes when the Su- 
perintendent of Documents is the one who is going to go into these 
areas and remove arbitrarily or make a recommendation for the re- 
moval of a depository which may have been a depository for 100 
years, not only the trustees and the alumni and the head of that in- 
stitution are going to be quite concerned, but I think that they are 
immediately going to come to the Member of Congress and they are 
going unquestionably to give him rather a hard time. I point that out 
merely as a consideration. 

Mr. Jones. I think that you are right, and I think that the fact of 
the matter is that that is why, as Mr. Corbett said here, I would like to 
see these designations be put into the hands of some agency that would 
qualify them and put them on a meritorious basis and take them out of 
politics. 

I am only speaking for myself when I say that and not reflecting 
on any Member of Congress who has any different opinion. If we are 
going to handle this thing, I think we ought to handle it on the basis 
of serving the public. 

Does anybody else have any comments? 
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Mr. McDonoveu. Mr. Chairman, may I address a question to Mr. 
Buckley ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McDonovcu. I think we are realistic enough to see your prob- 
lems, sir, and they are not inconsiderable. Would it be helpful if 
you had some sort of a board or a committee that would be representa- 
tive of the library profession and educational institutions, to sort of 
help you in policy or decision making of this kind? 

Mr. Bucxuiry. We have felt, if the present bill is enacted, Mr. Mc- 
Donough, that a board or committee of some kind representing the 
various phases of the library profession might be very helpful and we 
have tentatively planned with the approval of the committee to try to 
avail ourselves of the services of such a group. 

Mr. Jones. Are there any other questions anyone would like to ask? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Jonzs. If not, the committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m. the committee adjourned.) 
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APPENDIX A 


RECAPITULATION OF DEPOSITORY LIBRARIES ACCORDING TO STATES AND CONGRES- 
SIONAL Districts (INCLUDING COMMONWEALTH AND TERRITORIES) * 


NNT IIc caer Slo gi et er mn rmn ee arennre s tf ee ae 424 
RUN nn ah oe nr a ar ie reer ee 580 
auerects without depository libraries... <2... 87 
ns Ur”. SUD i A a 11 
eee COCNIUIRUAIIO GNI as sts rence cre cera nieces seein o leicht 1 
SNIEIIIIED ss cxnie eicisiicnisdgitnan ertapegasartevigeaichenpir prainneepeygdptepeacumaraomaiee eam cntaiaiaanmamitaiaaatiaamatecmnsa 2 


ALABAMA: 9 congressional districts, 11 depository libraries, 3 districts without 
such libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number of 

Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. depositories 

Sie Se nee ae 3 Gaertn nar tee EES 1 

ipa once csenanenibanr cides alleen 0 CaScs 2S ISS eee eS 0 

a ae ee rae 2 re ee oe ee ewe sei ees 1 

icsnteniinidhinichspapnbienmahaasacedhinncadball 1 Whales dnnincnpestscisciciinsneibeincesi ith caiman 3 
Wiecicenretcentcicatabeiaekded Lehcn peuacncengecliltmaee 0 


ARIZONA: 2 congressional districts, 5 depository libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number o 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. dacavtaiae 
Bhasin Dr ae 2 





ALASKA: 1 Delegate, 2 depository libraries. 


ARKANSAS: 6 congressional districts, 8 depository libraries, 1 district without 
such libraries, as follows: 








Number of Number of 

Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. depositories 

Be ibid ces bdidebnih Saeed 1 TT cccicsigtande Luscanaahibidaaees 1 

i cileshabaslililsdis anainionsedieaaiiceieenimeatl 0 i sisenanipiieencenheniadceaaieaia 3 

itt tsa tht a ieweckcsceeeee 2 Os Se ees 1 

CALIFORNIA : 30 congressional districts, 29 depository libraries, 7 districts with- 
out such libraries, as follows: 

Number of Number of 

Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. epositories 

idiiatatahd pinicneiininlnnhianiceiiaiaeiiadl 1 Wibiihsaatancnaiieimdinnimenianaae 2 

eh reeceeyetdarcivaieauiaiasedtashinsasieahauesisedatyil 1 idiawakinceavndhinnceenieeiniuaepieaaneniiainaaiel 0 

lcchsiics Gin einiasidods ieoauosaneontemandl 3 Eli uncihsonicrdconrattiindghtseaeieeee 1 

iicserinaihccelssipananescancichcietahanieeniiacadaabanls 1 Will ciciusss-:ctticieapisiasing Debaaainadelamaiieaaael 1 

ibisaictetainnsacuinctasenadibanaiuyaliceataka 2 Til isninsikcsicthasnenietniamicatnialaimaimepeenan 1 

ad cack icin Sica vnc Spee 1 ie cchenssic te bstistoisn donk Ricigdareaeaie ae 1 

Diccsabtalitiicsneescisiai ilies Mate aieinieipa th 2 i sicicics'nsih sin cecil tagiiitiedienanal 0 

Niciriaibintitlcesdiichansinitnileisascnainaibata 0 ilikintinahcaiedaatnaniitiniacabcabimeiaa ee 0 

I casetiiesien aikit ibn asnsiacenetinaint as 0 i scitcssininaniielbincinchstsiepatibcaiail le 2 

Iti icant abana tial 1 eisai ait eee 2 

aia cn a ae a em meade 1 Ciara ct aici a ee 0 

Sin tated. Sth aiandseeauniaccamar ama daa 1 Si sciacieniatiaaicanenima aia aa 1 

Re ha ii nacdansae cg sec occblgialhed a aia 1 i cinched ree ee 1 

is ni caceacntcies os edleinciinic ie ea tae cena 1 i hii hiineaiciatn aria Taare le i 1 

Piantcepalettinisshenacacsaiinricarmiteaiered 1 i sincssccisnisesesincdnniocdnicadehatdetee ata 0 


1Included in tabulation are libraries designated by Senators and by law; land-grant 
colleges, the Air Force. Military, and Naval Academies, and other. 
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CoLoraADo: 4 congressional districts, 11 depository libraries as follows: 


Number of Number o 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. 2¢positories 


Connecticut: 5 congressional districts, 1 Representative at large, 10 deposi- 
tory libraries, 1 district without such library, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. @epositories 


DELAWARE: 1 Representative at large, 2 depository libraries. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 11 depository libraries. 

FLorIDA: 8 congressional districts, 11 depository libraries, 1 district without 
such library, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. @epositories 


GeEoRGIA: 10 congressional districts, 10 depository libraries, 4 districts without 
such libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. 2epositories 
1 


Hawaltr: 1 Delegate, 2 depository libraries. 
IpaHO: 2 congressional districts, 6 depository libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. 4¢ePositories 
1 2 ; 


4 


ILLINOIS: 25 congressional districts, 26 depository libraries, 7 districts with- 
out such libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. depositories 
1 2 14 
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INDIANA: 11 congressional districts, 15 depository libraries, 1 district without 
such library, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. 7positories 
1 1 7 


Iowa: 8 congressional districts, 12 depository libraries, 1 district without such 
library, as follows: 
Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. depositories 
1 G é 5 


Cin ice naniateiiinmmentabteiies 3 


KANSAS: 6 congressional districts, 11 depository libraries, 1 district without 
such library, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. depositories 


KENTUCKY: 8 congressional districts, 11 depository libraries as follows: 
Number of Number of 
Congressional district: depositories | Congressional district—Con. depositories 
1 


LOUISIANA: 8 congressional districts, 12 depository libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district: depositories | Congressional district—Con. @epositories 
1 K 


MAINE: 3 congressional districts, 7 depository libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. @epositories 
1 


MARYLAND: 7 congressional districts, 10 depository libraries, 1 district without 
such library, as follows: 
Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. @epositories 
5 


5 3 


MASSACHUSETTS: 14 congressional districts, 16 depository libraries, 4 districts 
without such libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. @epositories 
1 
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MICHIGAN : 18 congressional districts, 18 depository libraries, 5 districts with- 
Out such libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number of 

Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. ¢epositories 
kits datiaaendéscaninubihinisnncupbiitainsaddiaiaheaia 0 TP isticestine ailiidaldnititniensnalinmeglgudiiteitaas nee 0 
iid deietsabanieegibiatepictcubaccintiniaaeiidetlites 1 Dbiddiibiniietinicinasimamianaelel 0 
i ah babi dh icanapatint nhcsheerettindiihai toa 3 eae 1 
lala aati aoa Se 0 a leat atl a 3 
atin aicdovatsenhemataentsnapnaretunrieningdanetneng las 1 Pe dtiicbpeiatinteniiniietinmumamnadtd 0 
iii cbcastbidi heist ah dedi aicdesitiigemieiebbencutdiinns 3 ai siti ihn aticnsiticcindihccie 1 
Oana aiitt acl ae 1 a i ae 1 
0 EL II SEDO 1 Pe iia ike a macasscrate ae 1 
Dd iia nid cicecetneecieecienal 1 NG acacia bauameucieon 1 


MINNESOTA: 9 congressional districts, 12 depository libraries, 1 district with. 
Out such library, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district: depositories | Congressional district—Con. 7¢positories 
ie Teiticas aid iaipuenbenedaickatisidcontcde maaan 8 Osis, scaenscceh is aniasdenaphceasilaleccdaccalancea 
i 1 I cece ae Alcea Ras ca egies ae 0 
Nee ac seesanrtieh ons cmioebicsnistaatintonna 1 cca ncsaseaaas cate tickegneae 1 
ON ai cicada seinem tsi opiate 2 iscsi chia a. ca ckcinecea cabinet chase I 

iN a sical iaelelien nines taal 2 


MISSISSIPPI: 6 congressional districts, 7 depository libraries, 1 district without 
such library, as follows: 


Number of Number of 

Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. 7epositories 
AURA sac tara asin ailscineresineoubvarensabap nites | 1, yee istdhaamentenaciniartanp aoa cae emia 2 

I a 2 an csi inna sca dap cp Sapae sida 1 Dts is in aatethin fakbin dsinavonelll 0 

iliac scucintehepacedihigibeieiieescsmsasepeeie 1 aa deaiiaaialceaaratis tail aeaescean call 1 


Missour!I: 11 congressional districts, 17 depository libraries, 1 district without 
such libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number of 

Congressional district: depositories | Congressional district—Con. 7epositories 

a a ial 0 Misasiod sateen ieihalinab dais eishicegebeinptsodibgadiabetaaneel 1 

a a 1 i aha itd ane 2 

ee ee See 2 Diliscncneicscpenapinitleies Ss osntee eae 1 

a ire ae a a a ae ee 1 eS a a eee ee 5 one mete 1 

ere eo eee Ss 5 eer e 3 se easSasaesesses 3 
scot esowtsesas acen 2 


MONTANA: 2 congressional districts, 5 depository libraries, 1 district without 
such library, as follows: 


Number of | Number of 

Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. @epositories 

sia ieee iiesienintitaataiaicinaatimadamimemasl + 0M) fp Mia ei ili ial ele 0 
NEBRASKA : 4 congressional districts, 8 depository libraries, as follows: 

Number of Number of 

Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con, ‘epositories 

bk 3 | BR ot cacaiseatniadinctenasiitiiteneiaaill 1 

DD Sheccsnsheetennieestn nega clan 3 DD denen mine ee ee I 


NEVADA : 1 Representative at Large, 3 depository libraries. 
New HAMPSHIRE: 2 congressional districts, 6 depository libraries, as follows: 


Number of | Congressional district—Con. Number of 
Congressional district : depositories depositories 
i RS a la 5 ee a tian ie ae ee 1 





NEW JERSEY : 14 congressional districts, 15 depository libraries, 4 districts with- 
out such libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number of 

Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. coo 
a ahi aati Be a ii sec eee ae 

cae ia atl einai oe 1 a a a ala acl 1 

a ial ltt chains Sh 2 Oe 1 

a eel itt nine 3 ae a 1 

i aie da iliac Rd 2 a 0 

iia ei icien ance ates edeiaaiacineii 1 MA ichninc casi csikeicep aici canning Sal 2 

By sai aiciabantin eniatothaigiice seapeanichlidiaensall 0 DU ivcacthinsta cides Caeeschecncdicaeecdisieieaceliae 0 


NEW 
NEW 
out suc 


Oongre 
1 
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New Mexico: 2 Representatives at Large, 6 depository libraries. 
New York: 43 congressional districts, 38 depository libraries, 16 districts with- 
out such libraries, as follows: 
Number of Number of 
Congressional district : ena Congressional district—Con. ¢¢positories 
1 


NorktH CAROLINA: 12 congressional districts, 14 depository libraries, 3 districts 
without such libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. epositories 
1 1 


NortH Dakota: 2 Representatives at Large, 6 depository libraries. 
OuI0: 23 congressional districts, 28 depository libraries, 3 districts without 
such libraries, as follows: 
Number of Number of 
depositories | Congressional district—Con. ‘pesitories 
2 ; 


OKLAHOMA: 6 congressional districts, 12 depository libraries, 1 district without 
such library, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. depositories 
1 3 4 


OREGON : 4 congressional districts, 8 depository libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. %positories 
1 
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PENNSYLVANIA: 30 congressional districts, 25 depository libraries, 10 districts 
without such libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. %positories 
1 0 16 


PuERTO Rico: 1 Resident Commissioner, 2 depository libraries. 
RuHopE ISLAND: 2 congressional districts, 5 depository libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. @epositories 
1 ‘ 


2 
SouTtH CAROLINA: 6 congressional districts, 6 depository libraries, 2 districts 
without such libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. ¢¢positories 


0 
1 
0 


SoutH Daxorta: 2 congressional districts, 7 depository libraries, as follows: 
Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. 7epositories 
1 6 1 
TENNESSEE: 9 congressional districts, 11 depository libraries, 1 district with- 
out such libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. @epositories 
1 


Texas: 21 congressional districts, 1 Representative at Large, 23 depository 
libraries, 3 districts without such libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. @eposttories 
9 


2 


UranH: 2 congressional districts, 6 depository libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. @epositories 





SO a a a ON ee. Oe ee ie SUC DCO Ce 
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VERMONT: 1 Representative at Large, 5 depository libraries. 
VirGiniA : 10 congressional districts, 14 depository libraries, 2 districts without 
such libraries, as follows: 


; Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. @¢epositoriece 
1 6 


WASHINGTON (State): 6 congressional districts, 1 Representative at Large, 
9 depository libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. ¢¢Positories 
4 


West VIRGINIA: 6 congressional districts, 9 depository libraries, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. depositories 


WISCONSIN : 10 congressional districts, 14 depository libraries, 1 district with- 
out such libraries, as follows: 
Number of Number of 


Congressional district : depositories | Congressional district—Con. depositories 
1 2 


WYomIna: 1 Representative at Large, 3 depository libraries. 


APPENDIX B 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
House or REPRESENTATIVES 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DECEMBER 1956. 
This Communication Is Directed to the Librarians of Depository Libraries and 
Other Libraries Interested in the Distribution of Government Publications 


The Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration is engaged in a study of the management of 
Government publications, as authorized by House Resolution 262, 84th Congress. 
The present phase of this study is directed toward determination of what changes 
should be made in the outmoded depository library law, as stated on the attached 
sheet. 

The American Library Association has long been interested in revision of 
the existing depository library law and its committee on public documents has 
assisted in the preparation of the enclosed questionnaire, which should bring 
in much data needed to formulate corrective legislation. It is believed that 
you may find of interest the accompanying hearings on the subject of sale and 
distribution of Government publications which were held before the subcommittee 
on August 7, 1956. 


99983—58—_—11 
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I hope you will answer the questions as fully and as promptly as you can, 
and return the questionnaire in the enclosed envelope, addressed to the subcom- 
mittee at room G-53, the Capitol, Washington 25, D. C. 

Very truly yours, 
WayNeE L. Hays, M. C., 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork 
of the Committee on House Administration. 

Enclosures: 

Questionnaire. 

Laws related to depository libraries. 

Hearings on the sale and distribution of Government publications. 
Return envelope. 


APPENDIX C 
SEcTIONS OF LAW To WHICH AMENDMENTS HAVE BEEN PROPOSED 


(Section references apply to United States Code, title 44) 


Sec. 82. Distribution of copies of publications to designated depositories 

The copies of journals, books, and public documents which are or may be 
authorized to be distributed to incorporated bodies, institutions, and associations 
within the States and Territories shall be distributed to such bodies as shall 
be designated by each of the Senators from the several States, respectively, and 
by the Representatives in Congress from each congressional district, and by the 
Delegate from each Territory. The distribution shall be made in such manner 
that the quantity distributed to each congressional district and Territory shall 
be equal. (R. 8S. Sec. 501; Mar. 1, 1907, ch. 2284, Sec. 4, 34 Stat. 1014.) 
Sec. 88. Designation of depositories 


The selection of an institution to receive the documents ordered to be published 
or procured at the first session of any Congress shall control the documents 
of the entire Congress, unless another designation be made before any distribu- 
tion has taken place under the selection first made. And the public documents 
to be distributed by the Superintendent of Documents shall be sent to the insti- 
tutions already designated, unless he shall be satisfied that any such institution 
is no longer a suitable depository of the same. Congressional journals and 
public documents, authorized to be distributed to institutions on the designation 
of Members of Congress, shall be sent to such libraries and institutions only as 
shall signify a willingness to pay the cost of their transportation. (R. S. See. 
502 ; Jan. 12, 1895, ch. 23, Secs. 53, 61, 28 Stat. 608, 610.) 

Sec. 84. Libraries as depositories continued ; new designations 

Libraries designated by law prior to June 23, 1913, as depositories to receive 
books and other Government publications shall, during their existence, continue 
such receipt; and new designations may be made when libraries chosen shall 


cease to exist or other designations shall be authorized by law. (June 23, 1913, 
ch. 3, Sec. 5, 38 Stat. 75.) 
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Sec. 85. Distribution of copies of publications to designated depositories and 
libraries ; land-grant colleges as depositories 


Upon request of the Superintendent of Documents, the Public Printer is au- 
thorized and directed to either increase or diminish the number of copies of 
publications furnished for distribution, to designated depositories and State 
and Territorial libraries so that the number of copies delivered shall be equal 
to the number of libraries on the list: Provided, That the number thus deliv- 
ered shall at no time exceed the number authorized under existing statute: 
Provided further, That the Public Printer shall furnish the necessary number 
of copies as above provided, of the Journals of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, of all publications, not confidential in character, printed upon the 
requisition of any congressional committee, of all Senate and House public 
pills and resolutions, and of all reports on private bills, concurrent or simple 
resolutions. The allotment of copies furnished for distribution to libraries 
shall be increased or reduced, from time to time, as the redistricting of States 
or the rearrangement of depository lists under provisions of law shall demand, 
to such numbers as may be necessary to comply with the law. All land-grant 
colleges shall be constituted as depositories for public documents, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the depository laws. (Mar. 1, 1907, ch. 2284, 
Sec. 4, 34 Stat. 1014; June 25, 1938, ch. 708, 52 Stat. 1206.) 

Sec. 86. Investigation of libraries designated as depositories 

The Superintendent of Documents shall thoroughly investigate the condition 
of all libraries that are designated depositories, and whenever he shall ascertain 
that the number of books in any such library, other than college libraries, is 
below one thousand, other than Government publications, or it has ceased to 
be maintained as a public library, he shall strike the same from the list, and 
the Senator, Representative, or Delegate shall designate another depository 
that shall meet the conditions herein required. (Jan. 12, 1895, ch. 23, See. 70, 
28 Stat. 612.) 

Sec. 87. Libraries of executive departments and Military and Naval Academies 
constituted depositories 


The libraries of the executive departments, of the United States Military Acad- 


emy, and United States Naval Academy are constituted designated depositories 
of Government publications, and the Superintendent of Documents shall supply 
one copy of said publications, in the same form as supplied to other depositories, 
to each of said libraries. 
Sec. 92. Government publications as public property; free use in depositories 

All Government publications furnished by authority of law to officers (except 
Members of Congress) of the United States Government, for their official use, 
shall be stamped “Property of the United States Government,” and shall be 
preserved by such officers and by them delivered to their successors in office 
as a part of the property appertaining to the office. Government publications 
furnished depository libraries shall be made available for the free use of the 
general public and must not be disposed of except as the Superintendent of 
Documents may direct. (Jan. 12, 1895, ch. 23, Sec. 74, 28 Stat. 620; June 20, 
1936, ch. 630, Sec. 11, 49 Stat. 1552. ) 
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APPENDIX D 
For Depository Libraries 


INQUIRY CONCERNING U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


1. Name and location of library ;, 
Cl Ris stilted Rica tele Readhaensiitinnpdheilbenicenitiabeprsaienrverspepteratpunbbieuanieslea 
City and State 
2. Type of library: 
College 
University . 
Public -.... 
Special (indicate field) 


: How many volumes does it contain? —...-...4... 
. How many full-time staff members employed? -_.................. 
. Approximately how many staff hours per week are devoted to work (checking in, processing, and 
servicing) with U. S. Government publications? 
(a) Professional 
(b) Clerical .. 
(c) Student. 
. When did the library become a depository? .................-y----.--.-.. How eae 
. Approximately what percentage of items in the Classified List of U. S. Government Publi cations 
available to depositoxy libraries are selected by your library? - 
. Approximately how many U. S. Government publications were received last year: 
(a) through the depository system . 
(b) through the Documents Expediting Project ; 
(¢) by purchase through the Supe rintendent of Documents 


(d) by depository designation by an agency of the Federal Government. such as Geological Sur- 
vey, Census Bureau, Public Health Service, etc. Give names of agencies and 


approximate number of documents received from each 


(e) by gift from Federal agencies .......................-...- 
6/) by purchase from Federal agencies ..... 
(g) other 
, 
9. Do you recgive requests from nondepository libraries in your vicinity to make Government publica- 


tions available to their readers? 


‘10. If your answer to the above question is “yes”, how do you make them accessible? 
(a) by interlibrary loan 
(b) by other means 
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11. Is the Superintendent of Documents’ classified list (on 3 x 5 cards) of Government publications 
sufficiently descriptive to enable you to make a satisfactory selection? 2... 


If no, have you suggestions for improving it? ect cneeeeee 


eewncne-nwowerccecccmnccee ccwerec os ceceweenes ce ncencenans es ceeeesccencessencesecese qr seeecenscemmecenes cncescencesneceseasenessesesscenscancane-etess soe cceuecascenecseasons 


32. Can you categorize any types of U. S. Government publications now being received through the de- 
pository library channels for which you have no need? ..................... If so, please specify the types 


NS aiecnitssssiisisnascissnstsheeniseshcgppaaaetargtl academia diese eS 


ecccccceaenar cs ceccewerencensnnes cocecces cece cos coevensercecnccseseeccessceccs coscccercenccecenceccetoenegs ercewecsostecenccncerececoctocceescceccccocccecccrsncccouseasecsss 


13. Have you been able — to anticipate the needs of your users in the selection of U. S. Govern- 
ment publications? —. 


14. Under the present system are the Superintendent of Documents’ rules and regulations for discarding 
U. S. depository material broad enough to meet your needs? -........ 


If not, what changes would you suggest? .... 


. Do you find it necessary to purchase additional copies of certain U. S. Government publications dis- 
tributed to depository libraries? .. 


(a) How much did you spend last year for such materials? $.... ; 
(b) In what subject fields, if any, are additional copies usually required? ............. 


. How much did you spend last year for the purchase of U. S. Government publications, excluding mul- 
tiple copies? $... 


. How much did you spend last year for shipping costs, such as postage, for U. S. Government publica- 
tions received by your library? $-...... 


. Indicate the approximate annual cost of servicing and maintaining (salaries, shipping costs, pur- 
chases, binding, supplies) your U. S. Government publications collection? 


$1,000-2,000 $2.000-3,000 $3,000-5,000 
$6,000-8,000 $8,000-10,000 Over $10,000 


. What percentage of the above cost is spent on your depository collection? —...... — 

. If separate statistics on the use of U. S. Government publications are recorded, what is their rela- 
tionship to data on total use of the came s book collections? .... ee 

. The opinion is widely held that legislation relating to depository libraries should provide for con- 
tinuing study and development of these libraries to meet current needs. By what means do you 
believe the current needs of depository libraries could be best made known? 


[} Anmual questionnaire. (-) OGlver (empieian) aa nacscc cs stiticictgietreees 
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22. Should the list of documents now offered to depository libraries be enlarged to include other U. 8. 
Government publications (including maps and charts) not confidential in character, printed or re- 
produced by the Government Printing Office or by other Federal agencies? ........................ 

If so, what additional categories would be of most interest to your library? 


(a) Hydrographic office charts 
Coast and Geodetic Survey charts 
Soil maps .... 
Geological survey maps ...... 
Lake survey charts 
Aeronautical charts 
TE WHE ists. « cicgan censestalabensacoestanaccunaroanan gioco ia coer i tated aan 
. (@) Which of the following reference guides are sufficiently needed to warrant publication by the 
Federal Government? 
{ } (1) Accumulated biennial or quadrennial catalog of U.S. Government publications, similar to 
the discontinued Documents Catalog. 
] (2) A comprehensive catalog or checklist of Congressional hearings. 
] (8) An up-to-date checklist of documents (similar to 1909 checklist). 


] (4) Other. 
(In the bracket, before 1, 2, 8, 4 indicate importance to you in numerical order.) 


[ 
[ 
[ 


. Does the Monthly Catalog now sufficiently serve your needs with respect to current publications i in! 
the classification and use of U. S. Government publications? .. eaen 


If not, what suggestions do you have for ite improvement?  .................-.-..---esseeceessesees-eresseoeeonnen 


. What criteria should be considered in designating depository libraries? 


(a) Size and character of collections 
(b) Location in relation to other depository libraries aaiadee 
(¢) The library's ability to provide custody and public service e for depositor; y materials ...... er 


(d) Other . iosesdalipanenstagicheoasspiaatiehelisin tessieiiaassdieenaditigmanstoninasentdulmasenae 
(e) For libraries of academic institutions | 
(1) Size of student body and faculty 
(2) Breadth of curriculum 
(3) Existence of a graduate school .. 
(4) Other 
26. In designating depository libraries should Members of Congress consult State library agencies for 


advice about location? 


If so, which agency in your State should be consulted? 


3 
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27. Would your library prefer not te be designated a depository library if the following could be pro- 
vided by law to replace the present depository system? 


(a) A number of regional depository libraries, created and maintained by the Federal Govern- 
ment, to which would be sent, for permanent retention and — to all libraries in the 
region, all Federal Government publications, wherever printed. - 


(What geographical or population density areas should be served by regional depository 


libraries? . 


A system of allotments to libraries in the form of a graduated scale of credits (coupons or 
deposits) to be used for the purchase of U. S. Government publications needed by the 
libraries. Every tax-supported public library, every library in an academic institution, 
and every library in the Federal Government would be eligible for an allotment and the 
free transportation of the publications acquired under it. Selection of materials to be ac- 
quired would be the privilege and responsibility of the library, and multiple copies of docu- 
ments could be purchased under the allotment if the library so desired. Materials so acquired 
could be discarded by the library whenever their usefulness was over. An advisory body 


would determine on the basis of objective criteria the allotment for which each library is 
eligible. 


28. Another proposal for revising the depository library system which appears to have merit includes: 
(a) Regional depository libraries. 

(b) Selective depository libraries (research libraries, college, university and public) similar to 

the present selective depository libraries which retain permanently most of the items selected. 

(c) Information libraries: a series of selective depositories—generally small public and small 

college libraries—which would not be obliged to retain permanently any of the materials 


selected. Please comment upon this proposal. 


29. Do you have an alternate plan which would better serve your needs? 


To be returned to: 


SUBCOMMITTEE TO STUDY FEDERAL PRINTING AND PAPERWORK, 


Committee on House Administration, 
Room G-58, The Capitol, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


@. #. COVERGMENT PRINTING OFFICE 9oano-» 
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APPENDIX E 


For Nondepository Libraries 


INQUIRY CONCERNING U S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


1. Name and location of library: 


City emt ine nea 


2. Type of library: 


10. 


College ................... 2 


University - 


PCL HN Sa es : 


Special (indicate field) .........2........--.eecceeneeee P 


. How many volumes does it contain? 
. How many full-time staff members employed? -................. 


. Has it ever sought to be designated a depository library? .................. 


AT hse dense .. State particulars 


. Approximately what percentage of U.S. Government publications available to depository libraries 


were selected for your library? - 


. Approximately how many U.S. Government publications were received last year: 


(a) through the Documents Expediting Project gi mss 

(b) by purchase through the Superintendent of Documents 

(c) by depository designation by an agency of the Federal Government, such as Geological 
Survey, Census Bureau, Public Health Service, etc. Give names of agencies 


and approximate number of documents received from each . 


(d) by gift from Federal agencies .... = ; 
(e) by purchase from Federal agencies -................... 


Do you find it necessary to purchase multiple copies of certain U. 8S. Government publications? 
(a) How much did you spend last year for such material? __.. see 
(b) In what subject fields, if any, are multiple copies usually required? 


. How much did you spend last year for the purchase of U. S. Government publications, excluding 


multiple copies? ............. 


How much did you spend last year for shipping costs, such as postage, for U. S. Government publi- 
cations to your library? nites 


18. If 


sh 


17. 


iL. 


18. 


14, 


15. 


16, 


17. 
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Indicate the approximate annual cost of servicing and maintaining (salaries, shipping costs, pur- 
chases, binding, supplies) your collection of U. S. Government publications? 


$1,000-2,000 $2,000-3,000 $3,000-5,000 
$6,000-8,000 $8,000-10,000 Over $10,000 


. Have you borrowed U. S. Government publications from depository libraries on interlibrary loan? 


seissvwssossemenemonecons,  EWGMENGID CE DERCRE AOU .acccccescninncsistncmnetnselendaatisL Na ila cc I lle 


If separate statistics on the use of U. S. Government publications are recorded, what is their relation- 


ship to data on total use of the library’s book collections? 


The opinion appears to be widely held that legislation relating to depository libraries should provide 
for continuing study and development of these libraries to meet current needs. By what means do 
you believe the current needs of depository libraries eould be best made known? 


[] Annual questionnaire by Superintendent of Documents? [) Other (explain) 


What percentage of U. S. Government publications purchased from the Superintendent of Documents 
and others, or received by gift from the individual agencies, has the library kept permanently? 


(A) Which of the following reference guides are sufficiently needed to warrant publication by the 

Federal Government? 

{ ] (1) Accumulated biennial or quadrennial catalog of U. S. Government publications similar to 
the discontinued Documents Catalog. 

(2) A comprehensive catalog or checklist of Congressional hearings. 

(3) An up-to-date checklist of documents (similar to 1909 checklist with index). 

(4) Other. 


(In the bracket, before 1, 2, 3, 4 indicate importance to you in numerical order.) 


ere 
a) 


Does the Monthly Catalog now sufficiently serve your needs with respect to current publications in 


the classification and use of U. S. Government publications? ................... If not, what suggestions 


a FUE TUG TU TAs TC IE asics cit ta a 
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18. What criteria should be considered in designating depository libraries? 


(A) Size and character of collections . : 
(B) Location in relation to other depository libraries hasaticligneigadais 
(C) The library’s ability to provide custody and public service for depository materials? 
(D) Otherness 
(E) For libraries of academic institutions: 
(1) Size of student body and faculty —................- 
(2) Breadth of curriculum 
(3) Existence of graduate school 
(4) Other 


19. With this criteria in mind, does your library qualify for depository library designation? ...... 


20. In designating depository libraries should Members of Congress consult State library agencies for 
. advice about location? —.... 
2 If so, which agency in your State should be consulted? ....... 


21. Would your library prefer not to be designated a depository library if the following could be provided 
by law to replace the present depository system? 


. criteria the allotment for which each library is eligible. 


(a) A number of regional depository libraries, created and maintained by the Federal Govern- 
ment, to which would be sent, for permanent retention and lending to all libraries in the region, 


all Federal Government publications, wherever printed. 


(What geographical or population density areas should be served by regional depository libra- 
ries? 


piihtesiencccerisiiianae (ciisnintogeiiiieniniiageiicesenuinieaaae 


(6) A system of allotments to libraries in the form of a graduated scale of credits (coupons or 
deposits) to be used for the purchase of U.S. Government publications needed by the libraries. 
Every tax-supported public library, every library in an academic institution, and every library 
in the Federal Government would be eligible for an allotment and the free transportation of the 
publications acquired under it. Selection of materials to be acquired would be the privilege and 
responsibility of the library, and multiple copies of documents could be purchased under the allot- 
ment if the library so desired. Materials so acquired could be discarded by the library when- 
ever their usefulness was over. An advisory body would determine on the basis of objective 


22. Another proposal for revising the depository library system which appears to have merit includes: 


(a) Regional depository libraries (21a). 

(b) Selective depository libraries (research libraries, college, university, and public) similar to 
the present selective depository libraries which retain permanently most of the items 
selected. 

(ec) Information libraries: a series of selective depositories—generally small public and small 
college libraries—which would not be obliged to retain permanently any of the materials 


selected. Please comment upon this proposal. ......... 


23. D 
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23. Do you have an alternate plan which would better serve your needs? —_...--. .--.go-------esnssneesenenseneee 


To be returned to: 


SUBCOMMITTEE TO STUDY FEDERAL PRINTING AND PAPERWORK, 


Committee on House Administration, 
Room) G-53, The Capitol, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


©. 8 SOVERHEERT reenTiNG Trice 758 8 


APPENDIX F 


TABULATION OF RETURNS FROM QUESTIONNAIRES SENT TO DEPOSITORY LIBRARIES 


College | Univer- | Public |Special | Total 
sity 





. Type of library. _- on ; e 110 
3. Size of collection (number of volumes 
Below 50,000 1 
50,000 to 100,000 6 
100,000 to 500,000 ‘ 
500,000 to 1,000,000. _ - ‘ 29 
Over 1,000,000_.. | 
. Size of staffs: 
Below 10. 
10 to 25... 
25 to 50__. 
Over 50. 
. Staff hours per week: 
Professional 
Fewer than 5. 
§ to 10... 
10 to 25_. 
25 to AO... 
Over 50. 
Clerical 
Fewer than 5... 
8 1.«.< 
10 to 25_. 


Student 
Fewer than 5 
5 to 10___- 
10 to 25... 


Over 50- nmin 
7. Percentage of items in classified list selected: 

Below 5 percent 

5 to 10 percent_- 

10 to 25 percent. -_- 

25 to 50 percent - .- 

50 to 75 percent _- -- 

Over 75 percent. 

No reply-..- 
























8. Publications received last year 

a. Through depository system: 
Below 1,000__- 
1,000 to 2,500- 
2,500 to 5,000 
5,000 to 10,000 
Over 10,000. _.- 
No reply-- ; 

b. Through documents erpediting project: 
None 
1 to 100__- 
100 to 300... 
Over 300- 
No reply 

ce. Purchase from Superintendent of Documents: 
None... ; 
1 to 50- 
50 to 100 
100 to 500. 
Over 500 
No reply 

ad. Through depository designation by Federal agencies: 
Department of Agriculture - - -- ve 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Department of Commerce. -- 
Smithsonian Institution - 
Army engineers 
Federal Power Commission-- 
Wildlife Service___- ices ricias 
Air Force Research Center, Cambridge- - 
Aeronautics Bureau a 
Department of State. 
Library of Congress..- 
Geological Service 
Census Bureau 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Public Health Service... .-. 
Federal Reserve System_. 
National Herborium 
National Museum. 
Marine Corps 
Congressional Record- 
Forest Experiment Stations- - - - 
Coast Guard 
pus of Reclamation 
Air Force 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
Federal Extension 
Foreign Agriculture__- 
Forest Service 
Internal Revenue Service 
National Archives 
National Bureau of Vital Statistics- -- 
Naval Ordnance Bureau. 
Naval Research Office. - 
Soil Conservation. 
Weather Bureau 
Department of the Army- 
Department of Labor 
Administrative Office of United Sates Courts- - 
Congress._. 
Haskell Institute 
Contract Settlement Bureau- 
Congressional committees 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
Federal Register 
FREC-NAB , 
Department of Defense- - 
Small Business Administration 
Army Map Service- - : 
Office of Technical Service 
Department of the Interior - - 
National Forest Reserve Commission 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Bureau of Mines-- 












































































































































Patent Office 
EE ee ee eee 
Housing and Home Finance 
Civil Service Commission - 

Department of Justice _-_....-.- 








National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics___ 


; ; 
College! Univer- 
sity 


| 
| 


ocooooruseS 
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TABULATION OF RETURNS FROM QUESTIONNAIRES SENT TO DEPOSITORY 
LiIBpRARIES—Continued 


4 | 
10 
10 | 
6 


33 | 


| 
Special| Total 


45 
75 


162 
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10a. 


10b. 


lla. 


11b. 


12. 
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TABULATION OF RETURNS FROM QUESTIONNAIRES SENT TO DEPOSITORY 
LipraAkres—Continued 





| plone ] 
College| Univer-| Public | Special 
sity | 


| 

&. Publications received last year—Continued | 
d. Through depository designation by Federal 
| 

| 

| 


agencies—Continued 
Bureau of the Budget 
Alien Property Office icone eeel 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation - 
Wage and Hour Public Contract Division 
National Parks : 
Business and Defense Service 
Mississippi River Commission --- 
International Cooperation Administration - 
Women’s Bureau. ---_. 
National Science Foundation._______-__-.____- 
Civil Aeronautics Commission 
Federal Bureau of Prisons -- - 
Treasury Department 
Children’s Bureau__ 
e. By gift from agencies: 
None. - _- 
Below 100_..__-- 
100 to 500_- 
Over 500_-. 
No reply... 
{. By purchase from agencies: 
None : 
1 to 25 
25 to 50 
- f, 


co 
—~—oon 





coococco 
CHOn mH SS 
= BD bo BO NO NO tO tO 


—_ 
[> oooo 


to 
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to 
“IO Go 
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— Qo 

-_ ou 
_ 
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_ 
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No reply 
g. Other sources: 
None. x 
Below 100 
Over 100 
No reply | 
9. Requests from ther libraries to make Government publications 
available: 
Yes. 
No. 
No response _ 
. By inte re loan: 
eit: Kina 
cadens 
No response 
. By other means: 
No answer-.__-.. 
Use in library-.-... 
Direct loan ai 
Unspecified “ves ie 
Photocopying a 
Through other librs aries- 
Circulated duplicate-- 
Superseded issues given to small libraries 
‘“*No”’. | 
. Is Superintendent of Documents’ classified list satisfactory 
for selection of a 
yee 
No... ; 
No response sad 
. Suggestions for improvement of above by 3 or more: 
No answer-._.-- cdimaee 
Annotation of contents __._- 
Send sample_. 
More separate series numbers = 
12. Do you now receive unneeded publications: 
No answer... : ‘ 
“No”... ot Woe 
Types specified for those answering “yves’”’ by 3 or | 
more— 
Nonlocal parts of national surveys 
Technical manuals 
Rules and regulations 
Federal specifications ___ 
Slip material, later issued in bound form.__-__- 
Agriculture. -- ‘aioe . 
Annual reports -___- 
Various types listed under 1 item 
Hydrographic Office 
Ephemera—posters, etc_.- 
Copyright entry catalog-_--- 
Department of the Air Force 
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TABULATION OF RETURNS F'ROM QUESTIONNAIRES SENT TO DEPOSITORY 
LIBRARIES—Continued 


—— 
| College Univer: | Public |Special | Total 
sity | 


13. Anticipate needs of users: 
Yes 
No 
No response - ‘ 
14s. Satisfactory rules for discard: 
ee. .cseee 
NO... 
No response - ; 
Suggested changes: 
More precise information as to rules 
Discard documents of discontinued agencies. 
Discard documents when revised or ee 
Time limit for all. Paice ee 
Time limit for some 
Submit list to Superintendent of Documents _ 
Return to Superintendent of Documents 
Discard small and ephemeral material _. 
Regional depository for old material 
Local decision - ; 
Substitute microfilm. 
Use for exchange 
Discard discontinued parts of files__ 
15. Purchase of additional copies of mere items: 


to 


ke ON CK DN ee 


~ 
os be to 
eH ewww 





coo 


No. be eI asivitta 
No response _ Seca 
15a. How much: 
Under $10- - -- 
$10 to $50__- 
$50 to $100. 
Over $100_. ; 
No record_--_- 
15b. Additional copies bought of the follow ing types of materials 
(by 3 or more): | 
Directories 
Yearbooks- 
Government manuals ; 
Bibliographic material (monthly catalog) 
Congressional material 
Reference books - 
Department of Commerce - 
Department of Defense 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department of State-___-__- ; 
Department of Interior. ._..........._- 
Department of Agriculture. __....__- 
Social Science 
Science _---- 
Technical 
Business and economics.___- i 
Political science - 
Court reports_ 
Navigation : 
Economic yee: 
Law 
Census... 
Statistics _- 
Atomic Energy 
Geology - - - 
Vocations - 
Homemaking 
Current affairs 
Aeronautics - 
Tax guides_- 
Mining. 
How-to-do-it books_._- 
Parks___- 
Labor ---.--- 
Veterans . 
Bureau of Standards. 
Geography - -- 
Libraries. - -_- 
17. Shippin? costs: 
'o $10_ ; 
$10 to $50______ . 
$50 to $100- 
Over $100_ 
No response 
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TABULATION OF RETURNS FROM QUESTIONNAIRES SENT TO DEPOSITORY 
Lisrakies—Continued 


= 7 ss —— 
| College Univer-| Public Special | Total 
| sity | 





cee 


| 
18. Service and maintenance of U. S. Government publications | } | 
collection: 
"4 | 


—o | |__| 
| 


$1,000 to $2,000 ; i dete 68 | 10 
$2,000 to $3,000. ; 23 | 
$3,000 to $5,000. aes 20 21 | 
$5,000 to $6,000_ 1 < 
$6,000 to $8,000. < a he 4 
$8,000 to $10,000__ | 6 
Over $10,000___.._.___- de Si tN i te — 2) 
No response - - . -- a 20 
19. Percentage of above spent on so areata collection: 
Less than 50 pee. 
50 to 75 percent _. 
75 to 100 percent. 
No respo 
20. Ratio of use of U. S. Government publications to use of total | 
book collection: 
No separate record __- 
Those reporting percentages 
Percentage ratios— 
1 to 10 percent... _-_- 
10 to 20 percent ___- 
20 to 30 percent - - 
30 to 40 percent __ 
40 to 50 percent__ 
50 to 80 percent __ 
80 to 90 percent __ 
90 to 100 percent. 
21. Current needs of depositories could best be determined by: 
Annual questionnaire - : 
No response ; 
Other, by 3 or more— 
Annual report, including problems_. 
Personal visits and conferences among librarians 
Visits and contact with Superintendent of Docu- 
ments___- 
ALA advisory committee. 
Different type of questionnaire 
Inspection of libraries by designated agencies _ - 
Studies and surveys___. 
22. Enlargement of present lists of public ations ‘offered to deposi- 
tory libraries: 
eee cul 
No 4 
No response a 
> Hydrographic Office charts 
. Coast and Geodetic Survey charts_. 
ce. Soil maps_.- 
d. Geological survey maps 
e. Lake survey charts. - 
f. Aeronautical charts 
g. Other, by 3 or more— 
Senate and House committee prints 
Office of Education circulars 
AEC research reports 
All Library of Congress publicat ions 
Army Map Service - 
Material collected by ALA documents expediter- 
Aerial photographs and charts __- : 
Journal of Executive Proceedings of Senate 
Department of Education _- aust 
All business and defense services publicati ions_. 
Processed material from Census and Congress - - - - 
Fish and Wildlife publications. 
Army, Navy, Air Force specifications and manuals _. 
23. Choice of reference guides: 
1. Accumulated biennial or quadrennial catalog of 
U. 8. Government publications, similar to the 
discontinued Documents — - | 
Ist choice. . : eae eal 
2d choice____- 
3d choice... __- 
4th choice. 
2. Comprehensive catalog or checklist of ‘congressional | 
hearings— 
lst choice 
2d choice. 
3d choice_. 
4th choice. 
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TABULATION OF RETURNS FROM QUESTIONNAIRES 
LIBRARIES—Continued 


SENT TO DeEposrrory 






































| 
College |Univer-| Public | Special! Total 
sity ho 
| 
28. Choice of reference guides—Continued | au. W 
3. An up-do-date checklist of documents (similar to | | 
1909 checklist)— | 
I lite Sank te ie din saig i enedacdirniatsisitae inset | 47 37 | 44 14 | 142 
Tee ee te cs ccnnicienan pawnnnasemd 52 42 35 11 | 140 
34 ehoice.. -.........- jeiienpe sean 15 | 18 17 8 | 58 
I il a niacin amaininhsi elit 3 4) 2 1 | 10 
4. Other (suggested by 3 or more libraries) — | 
Cumulative monthly catalog index.. einen 17 26 12 1| 56 
a Seles cncienonsoncncestocsnkpe | 2 3 | 10 0 | 15 
RIOR ois xa cic aceced inns cksusewel 3 0 | 1 0 | 4 
Subject indexes -- ee 1 |} 1 1 0 3 
Classification numbers for early catalogs_. rite 0 2 2 0 | 4 
Index to hearings 5 | 1 | 0 | 1 1 3 
24. Does monthly catalog sufficiently serve ‘needs with respect to 
current publications in the classification and use of U. S. 
Government publications? If not, give suggested improve- 
ment. 
ee 120 66 | 98 31 | 315 
Nel noe 21 | 40 26 7 | 4 
No response - - -. 2 | 0 | 3 3 8 
Suggested improvements (by 3 or more libraries) — | 
Better index _- Pesca bk cientidininacoll 33 | 49 30 6 118 
More current listings - --- pediaaunsnhegans beacon 3 | 9 | 6 2 20 
More comprehensive listings. ee ee 1 | 0 1 1 3 
List periodicals when issued first time___- 0 | 0 | 2 1 3 
Agency publication, ete___- 1 | 11 3 2 17 
nacre eromouceees in Mie... .........-.6260<..5-. | 6 | 0 2 1 9 
ETD MLS. 6 ie esos cenucnnasb snus alee 7 | 11 | 13 0 31 
List new numbers. inci sai Aare celal anaianniia | 1 | 2 | 0 0 3 28. 1 
Annual consolidation_.__.._____-.-_-__.-.-.-. ae 0 3 1 0 4 F 
Include documents expediter material__.____- x 0 3 1 0 4 
Include Dewey decimal numbers-..........--.--- | 1 1 0 1 | 3 
25. Criteria in designating depository libraries: | | 
No response _ _ - - Wib4.cb tess 18 | 6 4 4 32 
a. Size and character of collections— | | 
TN x con sehuhthihenbtwidesssedsonn 93 82 7 25 | 277 
NCS ie diate: a ie Beko, ncaa eauwt 33 22 45 12 112 
b. Location in relation to other de pository libraries— | 
Yes. ue) att cl mae atk as 108 | 79 99 30 | 316 
No.... 19 | 24 21 7 71 
ce. The library’s ability to prov ide custody and public | 
services for depository materials- 
SS Ea ea ae 
d. Other (by -3 or more libraries) — 29 
ns 1 0 3 0 a] 
ee ne ceaseuatoe 5 10 | 10 4 
Clientele _- cudincriptesimaaiantipnd eddie 3 | 1 6 0 10 
Population density - ishpaladacicls 2} 1 4 1 s 
Minimum budget_- seb bebabanhnetennmel 0 | 3 0 1 4 
| Fen Se Raa SS ee a 0} 3 0 0 3 
e. For libraries of academic institutions— 
No response wath 15 3 92 17 | 127 
(1) Size of student body and faculty ___- ae 85 | 70 | 23 16 | 194 
(2) Breadth of curriculum--..._..........----- 105 98 26 19 248 
(3) Existence of graduate school_.............__- 58 88 | 2 19 | 187 
(4) Other (by 3 or more libraries): | | 
Service to — he Sots th eterna 6 | 6 0 1 |} 13 
Location _- st tcpdh nics Giese nce Pe Re 10 1 4 0 | 15 
ee a ee 11 3 0 0 | 14 — 
= i aaa ea TT 3 7 1 0 | ll 
26. Should State library agencies be consulted in designating de- | 
positories? | 
sae an < -dbvondcin bunenaetnn cabo. LUSe SUS 105 | 82 105 | 32 324 
a I eal 18 | 14 7 3 | 42 
No response. as wn tcuswedotian MIE ee : 21 14 16 6 | 7 
Agency to be consulted— | | 
State library. see sodte 50 | 44 69 15 178 
State library commission or board__.._-___.__---_-| 15 9 5 5 | 34 
State library association wR eae 18 | 11 5 1 | 35 
State department of education ; saeiinel 8 | 6 | 4 1 19 
State university library_.__...___- : Pia ee 4 | 11 | 2 0 | 17 
Public library L Sexe. 1 | 2} 3 | 1 | 7 
Traveling library _ 3 | 2 3 | 1 9 
State historical and archives division____. ‘ | 3 | 3 4) 3 13 
Library extension division _-_......_-- ieman’ 3 | 0 | 12 | 1 16 
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TABULATION OF RETURNS FROM QUESTIONNAIRES SENT TO DEPOSITORY 
LisRARIES—Continued 


College} Univer-| Public | | Special 
sity | ore 


Total 


pines 

27. Would your library prefer not to be designated a depository 
library if the following could be provided by law to replace the | | 

present depository system? | | | 

Yes inne : | 

No.. apelaainichatie : : 

No reply... -| ; 

a. A number of regional depository libraries, ‘created 
and maintained by the Federal Government, to 
which would be sent, for permanent retention and 
lending to all libraries in the region, all Federal | 
4 ernment publications, wherever printed— | 

es. 

b. A system of allotments to libraries in the form of a 
graduated scale of credits (coupons or deposits) to | 
be used for the purchase of U. S. Government 
publications needed by the libraries. Every tax- 
supported public library, every library in an | 
acedemic institution, and every library in the 
Federal Government would be eligible for an allot- 
ment and the free transportation of the publi- 
cations acquired under it. Selection of materials 
to be acquired would be the privilege and respon- 
sibility of the library, and multiple copies of 
documents could be purchased under the allot- 
ment if the library so desired. Materials so 
acquired could be discarded by the library when- 
ever their usefulness was over. An advisory body | 
would determine on the basis of objective criteria 
Se for which each library is eligible— 

es | 
28. Proposals for revising the depository library system which 
appear to have merit include: 

a. Regional] depository libraries. 

b. Selective depository libraries (research libraries, 
college, university and public) similar to the 
present selective depository libraries which retain 
permanently most of the items selected. 

c. Information libraries: a series of selective deposi- 
tories—generally small public and small college 
libraries—which would not be obliged to retain 
permanently any of the materials selected. Please 
comment on this proposal— 

Yes. : 
No.. — 
No reply 
Appeared not to understand - 
29. Do you have an alternate plan which w ould better serve your 
needs? 

None 

Yes... 

Suggestions— 

1. Central depository for materia] no longer needed 
by other depositories ee 
. Privilege of applying for part of an item- __- 
. Local or regional sales agencies - _ _- 
’ Distribution of microfacsimiles to be retained 
permanently _ 
5. Combination of 28 and 29 

Many libraries wish to be permitted to discard docu- 

ments without approval from Federal Government. 
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APPENDIX G T 


TABULATION OF RETURNS FROM QUESTIONNAIRES SENT TO NONDEPOSITORY 











LIBRARIES wee 
= eo ro mks ee ee Te. 
College | lu niv er-| Public | Special} Total 
sity 
| ia 
3. Number of volumes: | 
Below 50,000 dinaSpdhcuas semeiartitaen ahi * aes 1 0 | 63 7d. B 
50,000 to 100,000. inte . 27 | 8 41 | 2 78 
100,000 to 500,000 Sa hao ntniessd 18 | 9 | 52 0 | 79 
500,000 to 1,000,000- ae ee 0 | 1 | 1 0 | 2 
Over 1,000,000__- Siascadgue None | None | None | None} None 
No reply-. z an 1 2 | 2 | 0 | 5 
4. Full-time staff members: | 
Below 10._- e. mtwead> «it 60 | 10 | 43 j 114 7e. B 
10 to 25- Bil Leah aa <i} 13 9 | 45 | 1 68 
25 to 50. . Picket ; oe 2} 24] 0 29 
Over 50-- ie ‘ eb ciptinnd 0 | 0 | 3 | 0} 13 
No reply.-- seobbinis «a 1 |} 0 2 | 0 3 
5. Ever sought depository status: } | | | ‘ 
Yes !__. war ae 3 14 | 0 28 8. P 
No- ss ‘ én 63 | 17 | 106 | 2 188 
No reply _. 3 1 | aa 0 | ll 
6. Percentage of publications available to depository libraries | | 
selected: | ma, 4 
Below 5 percent 7 2 | ll 0 | 20 
5 to 10 percent ‘ 6 | 3 | 7 0 | 16 
10 to 25 percent _ - ihhionm cul 6 | 1 | 4) 0 | ll 
25 to 50 percent - — aorttia j 1 | 0 3 | 0 | 4 
50 to 75 percent - | 0 1 0 | 0 | 1 
No reply... | 57 | 4} 102 2 | 175 Sb. | 
7a. Government publications received from documents erpediting | } | } 
project: | | | } 
SN tusk Osa k Joe ca oew seb a atl abeneywel«ceeeaens 21 | 9 22 0} 52 
Below 50 3 | 0 | 0 | 0 | 3 
100 to 250 1 0 0 0 | 1 
250 to 500. - 2 | 1 1 0 4 
Over 500. a 0 1 | 0 | 0 | 1 
No reply. - -- ; 50 | 10 | 104 | 2} 166 
7b. By purchase through epee of Documents: | | 
1 to 50___-- . . ennattns aiens 23 | 4) 36 | 1 | 64 
50 to 100_-_- Li | 2 | 12 0 | 25 
100 to 200... 5 a 18 0} 97 
200 to 500. _. 6 | 5 | 16 | 0 | 27 
Over 500_-- 5 | 3 | 3 | 0 | 1l 
None. _.-.- oe 0 | 0 3 | 0 3 
No reply- 26 3 | 39 1 60 
7c. By depository designation by Federal agency: 
Department of Agriculture _. | 12 | 1 | 25 | 0 38 
Geological Survey ___.......--- 9 | 4 | 7 | 0 2» ¥ 
Census Bureau -._- 13 | 5 | 23 | 0 41 
Public Health Service ---.........-.-------... 5 | 1 | 6 | 0 | 12 
Department of State. .......- 4) 0} 5 | 0 | 9 
Smithsonian Institution --- . 3 | 0 | 5 | 0 | 8 
Federal Civil Defense Administration } 0 0 | 2 0 2 
Bureau of Ethnology 1 0 | 2) 0 | 3 
Federal Security Agency 0 | 0 | 1 | 0 | 1 10 
Congressional Record -- 0} 0 | 1 | 0 | 1 
Department of Commerce 3 | 0 | 1 | 0 4 
Department of Labor -| 1 | 0} 2) 0} 3 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 21 | 3 | 6 | 0 | 30 
Children’s Bureau. 3 5 | 1 | 1 | 0 7 il 
Women’s Bureau 3 | 0 | 1 | 0 | ‘ 
FBI Uniform Crime Reports-_- -- 0 0 l 0} 1 
National Bureau of Standards_- -- 2 | 0 1 0 | 3 
National Parks - 0 0 1 |} 0 1 
Bureau of Mines... 1 | 0 4 0 | 5 
Fish and Wildlife Service 1 0 0 0 1 
NACA___. . 3 | 1 0 0 4 : 
National Museum 2 0 | 0 0 | 2 2 
U. 8. Congress __- 2 | 0 0 0 | 2 
Department of the Air Force 1 0 0 0 | 1 
Atomic Energy Commission . 2 1 0 0 | 3 
Beach Erosion Board -- 1 0 0 | 0 1 . 
Bureau of Naval Ordnance 1 0 0 | 0 1 13 
Bureau of Reclamation 1 0 0 0 1 
Bureau of Ships-_-_- 1 0 0 0 1 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 1 0 0 0 1 
Library of Congress 1 1) 0 0 1 
Procurement Agency 1 0 0 0 1 
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TABULATION OF RETURNS FROM QUESTIONNARIES SENT TO NONDEPOSITORY 
Lipraries—Continued 


7 


| College | Univer-| Public | Special| Total 
| | sity 


| | 
intending tai 


. By depository designation by Federal egeney—Com.| 
Superintendent of Documents. ----- sa 
Weather Bureau 
Wright Air Developme nt Center 
National Archives. 

American Historical Society. _- 
7d. By gift from Federal agencies: 
None -. 
1 to 50_ 
50 to 100 
100 to 500 
Over 500 
No reply 
7e. By purchase from Federal agencies: 
None... 
1 to 2... 
25 to 50_. 
Over 50 
No reply 
8. Purchase of multiple copies: 
Yes 
No 
No response 
8a. Amount spent for ahove 
0 to $10 
$10 to $50 
$50 to $100 
Over $100 
No reply ‘ 
Sb. Subject fields for multiple copies (suggested by 3 or more): 
No reply 
Occupations 
Science 
Health 
History 
Child care and welfare 
I ‘irectories 
Economics 
Homemaking 
Agricultural yearbooks 
Government organization manuals 
Tax 
Government 
Agriculture 
Education 
Welfare 
Statistics 
Political science 

Money spent last year for purchase of multiple copies: 
0 to $10 
$10 to $50. 
$50 to $100. 
$100 to $500_ 

Over $500 
No reply 

Shipping costs (including postage) 
0 to $10___. 
$10 to $50__- 

Over $100 
No reply 
Cost of servicing and maintaining U. S. Government docu- 
ments collection: 
0 to $1,000. 
$1,000 to $2,000- 
$2,000 to $3,000 
$3,000 to $5,000 
$6,000 to $8,000 
No reply 
Have you borrowed U. S. Government documents from deposi- 
tory libraries on interlibrary loan? 
No. 
Yes 
No answer 
3. Percentage of total circulation represented by that of U. S 
Government documents (in cases where such statistics are 
available) 
1 to 10 pereent 
No answer 
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TABULATION OF RETURNS FROM QUESTIONNARIES 
LIBRARIES—Continued 
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19. Under above criteria, does not your library qualify for depository | 
designation? 










Not interested - 









Saea agenc ies to be consulted— 
State library. 








Department of education (branch for libraries) ____- 





ts taal al ah are eth | 7 8 66 1 
I ene | 2 0 0 | 1 
Fo LS OS eee eee 6 6 0 


| College | U niver-| Public | | Special | 
| sity | | 
14. Best method of determining needs of depositories: | } } 

Annual questionnaire __ 45 | 12 | 55 | 1 

No reply _-- | 32 | 9 70 | 1 | 

Other (various) 12 | 5 | 8 | 0 | 

15. Percentage of Government documents kept permanently: | 

1 to 10 percent _- 1 0} 5 | 0} 

10 to 20 percent - - - 0 0 | 4) 0 | 

20 to 30 percent - 0 | 0 | yy 0 | 

30 to 40 percent. . | 0 | 0 | 2 | 0 | 

40 to 50 percent __ 0} 0 | 1 | 0 

50 to 60 percent _- } 1 | 0 | 8 | 0 | 

60 to 70 percent. | 0 |} 1} 2 0 | 

70 to 80 percent -. 4 | 1 | 12 | 1 | 

80 to 90 percent _- 7} 1} 5 | 0 

90 to 100 percent - -- 54 | 17 5O | 1 | 

No answer. 8 1 38 | 0} 

16. Bibliographic tools needed, ranked by choice: 

(1) Accumulated biennial or quadrennial catalog of | | | 
U. 8. Government publications similar to the | | | 
discontinued documents oa | | | 

Ist choice : Sachin tensa 34 11 34 | 0 | 
2d choice... _.....- | 13 | 6 26 0 | 
3d choice sib 6 2 5 | 0 | 
4th choice (none) __- ins stots 0S Ears 

(2) Comprehensive catalog or checklist of congressional | | 

hearings— | | | 
I Bs ini thon cance mandaeil sue eemeeeaal } 7 1 4) 0 
2d choice 10 5 | 6 | 0 
3d choice 27 & 24 | 0 | 
4th choice 2 | 1 3 0 | 

(3) Up-to-date checklist (similar to 1909 version with | 
index)— 

ist choice 20 ® 41 0 
2d choice 28 6 | 22 0 
3d choice 7 3 3 | 0 
4th choice (none) --- ‘ ese 

Other (various, including cumulative indexes) 8 | 3 11 | 0 

a a eg 11 ] 43 | 2 

17. Does the monthly catalog serve needs: 

Gin =< : : 6 15 91 | 1 

No i. z . oa 10 7 9 0 

No answer __- 8 0 26 1 

Suggestions for improvement (by 3 or more libraries) — 

More prompt listings __ _- 4 2 0 | 0 | 
Improved indexing 5 9 3 5 0 
Wider coverage 2 1 1 0 

18. Criteria to be considered in designating depositories: | 

Parts A-D: 
No answer 12 | 4 21 1 
(A) Size and character of collections 34 11 65 1 

(B) Location in relation to other depositories. . 55 | 12 85 | 1 | 
(C) Ability to provide custody and service 60 17 | 103 | 1 

(D) Other (various) | 4 3 8 | 0} 
DUNDEE SO MONG CE) a iii Saint cn cnkscddcdcccdacccccacd 19 2 83 | 1 

(E) For libraries of academic institutions— | 

(1) Size of student body and faculty......_.___ | 32 | 13 | 27 | 0} 

(2) Breadth of curriculum.__....-......-.____. | 47 | 20 35 | 1 | 

ee SOO GUI ci enidiicidddaccndecnannas | 46 | 17 25 | 1] 

(4) Other— | 
Same as (A) above.-..................- | 1 | 0 1 | 0 

Same as (B) above. _......._..........] 4} 1 | 6 | 0} 

Same as (C) above. ................... 8 1 4 | 0 | 

SNINI onl hese ic kainciins 3 | 0 0 | 0 | 


CEES. Cee EEE ARS OS | | 1 | 
tated cnnodsahbncerncsuent eee ] 1} 4) | 1] 

20. Should State library agencies be consulted in depository ‘desig- | | | 
nation? 





Total 








T. 
2. We 
li 
t 
vW 
22. A 
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TABULATION OF RETURNS FROM QUESTIONNARIES SENT TO NONDEPOSITORY 
LIBRARIES—Continued 


| | j 
College |Univer-| Public | Special} Total 
| sity 


2, Would your library prefer not to be designated a depository | 

library if the following could be provided by law to replace the | 

present depository system? 

(a) A number of regional depository libraries, created | 

and maintained by the Federal Government, to | 

which would be sent, for permanent retention and | 

lending to all libraries in the region, all Federal | 
Government publications, wherever printed— 


Yes, if (@).....- 

Tea er. 

Yes, if (a) and (b)_--. 

No response ‘ spineeuced . 

b) A system of allotments to libraries in the form of a | 
graduated seale of credits (coupons or deposits) 
to be used for the purchase of U. 8. Government | 
publications needed by the libraries. Every tax- | 
supported public library, every library in an | 
academic institution, and every library in the | 
Federal Government would be eligible for an 
allotment and the free transportation of the pub- 
lications acquired under it. Selection of mate- 
rials to be acquired would be the privilege and 
responsibility of the library, and multiple copies 
of documents could be purchased under the allot- 
ment if the Ibrary so desired. Materials so ac- 
quired could be discarded by the library when- 
ever their usefulness was over. An advisory 
body would determine on the basis of objective 
criteria the allotment for which each library is 
eligible 

Expert study. 
No opinion _-_-.. 
What geographical or population density areas 
served by regional depository libraries? 

Day’s journey. 

Easy access by travel or mail. -. 

To 500,000 population 

To 1,000,000 population - - 

Congressional! districts ; ao 

Multiple-State, or within natural, and not established | 

boundaries 

By States 

Metropolitan areas and environs 

22. Another proposal for revising the depository library system 
which appears to have merit includes: 

(a) Regional depository libraries (21a). 

(b) Selective depository libraries (research libraries, 
college, university, and public) similar to the 
present selective depository libraries which retain 
permanently most of the items selected. 

(ec) Information libraries: a series of selective deposit- | 
ories—generally small public and small college 
libraries—which would not be obliged to retain 
permanently any of the materials selected. 

Favorable ve 

Unfavorable _. 

Neutral 

Misunderstood 

No response 

Other suggestions (various) . 

23. Any alternate plan: 

Various 

No answer 


Oe -1N O1O 








0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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APPENDIX H 


THE DeEPosIToRY LIBRARY SYSTEM—AN EXAMINATION WITH RECOMMENDATIONS 
For INCREASING ITS EFFECTIVENESS 


(Prepared by Benjamin E. Powell, Duke University Library, and William R. 
Pullen, University of North Carolina Library, based upon information from 
652 libraries ) 


Criticism of the present depository library system for the distribution of 
United States Government publications has been heard for many years. The 
legislation under which the system operates is little different from that enacted 
in 1895. Since then the population has shifted, new libraries and new research 
centers have been developed, the nature of documents has changed and demand 
for them has increased. Some revision of the law on a more equitable basis 
appears desirable and this inquiry seeks to determine the form the revision 
should take. 

Distribution of Government publications goes back to a resolution of 1813 
which authorized the Secretary of the Interior to distribute certain documents 
to the executives of the several States and to a few other officers and societies. 
Between 1857 and 1861 the basis of the depository system was laid. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior was responsible for distribution until 1895 when the 
Printing Act of that year made printing and distribution of documents the 
responsibility of the Government Printing Office. With minor revision, that 
legislation has remained in effect until the present time. In 1922 the oppor- 
tunity for depositories to select the documents they wanted was granted. Sub- 
sequent legislation has permitted the addition of other documents to the 
depository list. Presently, 663 depository libraries are authorized, but only 
571 have been designated. Most of them are on the basis of 1 per congressional 
district, plus 1 to be designated by each Senator from the State. 

Varying methods of improving the depository system have been recommended 
in the past, and in the late 1980’s it appeared that a comprehensive survey 
would be conducted. The board of resources of ALA expressed the opinion that 
most of the facts to be sought were already known and declined to support it. 
A survey was proposed based on the use of documents by class, with question- 
naires to be submitted to business and professional men and women, in addi- 
tion to librarians and teachers. Lack of agreement, however, on the sort of 
survey to be conducted, lack of money with which to conduct it, lack of con- 
viction that one was needed, and a variety of other reasons, including diversion 
of attention to problems brought on by the war, caused action on the matter 
to be deferred until now. 

We can Safely assume that some of the libraries now designated as deposi- 
tories do not have enough facilities to enable them to make effective use of the 
documents available for distribution. And we can be as confident that there 
are libraries, developed in the last quarter century or so, now giving service 
to thousands of citizens, which, because of the static situation with respect to 
depository libraries, cannot be designated to receive and make available United 
States Government publications. 

The Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration (Hon. Wayne L. Hays, chairman), and the 
American Library Association’s committee on public documents prepared a 
questionnaire which was sent to 1,193 libraries—571 depositories and 623 non- 
depositories—late in 1956 The observations and recommendations which follow 
are based upon the returns from 652 libraries, which may be broken down as 
follows: 































Depository | Non- Total 
| depository | 
| 








College Ve . Boia ; 146 77 223 

University __. 110 21 131 

Public : 4 a 128 127 255 
9 


Ee ee 41 2 43 


Total ; 425 











1 At time survey was made there were 571 depository libraries. Figures in Appendix A 
are shown as of July 1958. 
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While a canvass of this sort would normally encourage a high percentage of 
returns, the actual number received was larger than might have been expected, 
particularly in view of the nature of the questions and the time required to 
answer them. Since not every library attempted to answer all questions, the 
totals in the tabulations vary from question to question. 

The character of the various classes of depository libraries may be of inter- 
est. Of the college libraries, 95 (65 percent) contain collections under 100,000 
yolumes in size; 99 (68 percent) have staffs of fewer than 10; and most of 
them devote fewer than 25 hours of professional staff time per week on docu- 
ments. All but 7 of the university libraries (90 percent) have collections of 
more than 100,000, 42 of them above 500,000, 95 (or 86 percent) have staffs 
larger than 10, and most of them (66 percent) spend more than 25 hours of 
professional staff time per week on documents. Seventy-two percent of the 
public libraries have collections of more than 100,000; 78 percent have more 
than 10 people on their staffs; but only 25 percent spend 25 professional hours 
of staff time per week on documents. The special libraries, in the main, fall 
between 100,000 and 500,000; have small staffs, and spend, generally, less than 
25 hours per week on documents; 30 percent spend more than 50 hours. 

The volume of the documents received from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments by depository libraries may be seen, at least in outline, in the following 
statistics. 

Depository library selection from classified list 


Percentage of items in classified list College | University Public Special Total 
selected 


Below 5 percent - - 

5 to 10 percent 

10 to 25 percent. 

25 to 50 percent_ 

50 to 75 percent 

Over 75 percent. 35 lll 
No reply - - - ‘ 43 


The above table presents some interesting facts about depository libraries: 
Fewer than 5 percent of the documents on the classified list are selected by 3 
college libraries, 4 public libraries, and 1 special library; 25 college libraries, 
1 university library, 8 public libraries, and 4 special libraries select only from 5 
percent to 10 percent. These 46 libraries select so few documents that their 
continuance as depository libraries might be open to question. Depository 
status appears to be no more than a convenient method for these libraries to 
receive a small handful of Government publications from a central source. The 
same criticism might also apply to the 92 libraries that select only 10 percent 
to 25 percent from the classified list (28 college libraries, 4 university libraries, 
17 public libraries, and 4 special libraries). Further, an additional 92 libraries 
select fewer than 50 percent from the classified list (48 college, 16 university, 
26 public, and 7 special). Forty-three libraries, or 10 percent, did not state 
their percentage of selection. Of those that did state the percentage of selec- 
tion, 193 libraries (over 50 percent) select fewer than 50 percent of the clas- 
sified list and 186 libraries over 50 percent. If the classified list or some sub- 
stitute is to be the basis of selection for designated depository libraries, some 
minimum percentage of selection of around 50 pereent probably should be 
required. 

The 227 nondepository library returns disclose that only 28 libraries (11 
college, 3 university, and 14 public) have sought depository designation. In 
answer to the question about the percentage of United States Government pub- 
lications available to depository libraries selected by nondepository libraries, 175 
libraries replied as follows: 20 selected below 5 percent; 16, 5 percent to 10 per- 
cent; 11, 10 percent to 25 percent; 4, 25 percent to 50 percent; and one, a uni- 
versity library, 50 percent to 75 percent. These libraries acquired Government 
publications from the following sources as indicated: Documents expediting 
project: 8 libraries received 50 to 500 publications and 1 received more than 500 
publications; Superintendent of Documents: 143 libraries received from 1 to 
00 publications, and 11 received more than 500. Purchase from Federal agen- 
cies: 57 libraries received from 1 to 50 publications, and 15 received more than 
500. Expenditures for purchase of Government publications may be broken 
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down as follows: 29 libraries spent less than $10; 30 libraries, from $10 to $50; 
8 libraries, from $50 to $100; and 12 libraries, more than $100. Although only 1 
library has indicated that it acquires from 50 percent to 75 percent of the items 
available to depository libraries, 11 libraries acquire over 500 publications annnu- 
ally from the Superintendent of Documents, and 12 libraries spend over $100 for 
yovernment publications. 


Source of documents received by depository libraries 






j a - - ———_——. 


Number | Number | Number Number | 
of | of univer- | of public | of special Total 












































colleges | sities libraries libraries | 





As depository: 


Fewer than 1,000__- $e Mis sth 21 | 5 15 4 44 
1,000 to 5,000 : bosastclil icici 7 20 49 14 154 
Above 5,000___- Eas 30 | 63 47 17 167 
Through the documents expediter: } 
Fewer than 100 i 3 2 2 0 7 
100 to 300___ Séuia Pee 0 3 0 0 3 
Above 300_ : : 4 18 7 1 30 
Purchase from Superintendent of Docu- | \ 
ments: 
Peer Gem 100... oss ck Biceecice 87 36 | 46 22 191 
100 to 500 ? né 10 22 19 5 56 
Above 500- | 2 8 10 2 22 
By gift from agencies: 
Fewer than 100 sable GE ben canicia Goatees 53 | 12 23 1 99 
100 to 500 ; Se 23 1] 9 46 
NG Coie x biécascncdeactwcnsicowes 8 | 18 8 5 39 
By purchase from agencies: | 
Fewer than 25_- en cecnenonielicke 31 | 16 16 8 71 
25 to 50 ba Na eer a EPS IU 6 14 4 2 2% 
OE ee nb ick, rk retin a nlies bowie 9 | 2 





The table above, which indicates from what source most of the documents are 
received, requires some explanation. Not all libraries keep the detailed records 
needed to reply to the questions about source, and others apparently considered 
the time involved in digging out the figures in excess of the value of the informa- 
tion. For example, 21 libraries reported no documents received as gifts from 
agencies, and 215 libraries left this question blank. It is fairly obvious that 
all depository libraries received some documents direct from agencies. At any 
rate, only those reporting the actual number of documents received have been 
counted. 

While 269 libraries reported that they purchased documents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, about 71 percent of them purchased fewer then 100 
documents per year; 126 libraries purchased documents direct from agencies 
but few (only 31) acquire more than 50 per year from such sources. Substantially 
more libraries, however, receive documents free from Federal agencies (184 
libraries)—a small percentage of which receive over 500 from such sources. 

According to the returns, 71 Federal agencies have designated certain deposi- 
tory libraries depositories also for their publications. That portion of the ques- 
tionnaire (question 8 (@)) was obviously misunderstood, since many publications 
referred to are distributed regularly to depository libraries, and since 53 of 
these agencies had created only 5 or fewer depositories, 25 of them no more than 
2. The question was included in order to gain some impression of the number 
of documents distributed direct to libraries by the Geological Survey, Census 
Bureau, Public Health Service, etc., as agency depositories and to determine if 
extensive unnecessary duplication exists. Few libraries reported the number 
of documents received through this source, but apparently such duplication as 
is created here should not cause concern, particularly since the arrangement 
means that now many nondepository libraries are able to receive useful docu- 
ments which otherwise might not be available to them. 

Thirty-seven Federal agencies have designated various nondepository libraries 
as depositories for their publications, e. g. : 
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From 1 to 5 libraries appear to be depositories for the publications of the re 
mainder of the agencies. 

The cost to depository libraries of the maintenance of documents collections, 
of transporting documents to the libraries, and of purchasing additional docu- 
ments needed, is of interest. The amount spent by the various classes of 
depositories is tabulated below: 


| ¢ College | University; Public 


1. For additional copies of ey: 
items: 
Less than $10 
$10 to $50__. 


Over $100.__. 
2. For purchasing other than multiple | 
copies: 
Nas than $10- _- 
$10 to $50__- 


Over $100_- 

3. For postage and shipping: 

8s than $10_- ; 

$10 to $50 
$50 to $100_- 
Over $100- ; 

4. For servicing and main tenance: 
$1,000 to $2,000 
$2,000 to $3,000. 
$3,000 to $5,000 
$5,000 to $8,000_- 
$8,000 to $10,000-- - 
Over $10,000 
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44 
40 | 
30 | 
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15 
| 14 
5 | 
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Additional copies of United States depository publications were purchased by 
67 percent of the depository libraries (281 of 416 libraries). Seventy-two librar- 
ies spent more than $100 for additional copies, and 33 libraries between $50 
and $100. The publications purchased most frequently may be categorized by 
subject or issuing agency as follows: Directories, 31 libraries; manuals, 23 
libraries; Department of Education publications, 82 libraries; health and 
safety, 21 libraries; agriculture and forestry, 68 libraries; social science, 27 
libraries; science, 40 libraries; business and economics, 60 libraries; political 
science, 39 libraries; census, 24 libraries; statistics, 56 libraries; geology, 28 
libraries. 

Multiple copies of United States Government publications were purchased by 
89 nondepository libraries of the 203 reporting. Of this group, 12 libraries spent 
over $100 and 8 libraries between $50 and $100. The geological survey, 20 
libraries; tax, 11 libraries; education, 32 libraries; and statistics, 9 libraries. 

During the past year, 333 depository libraries purchased Government publica- 
tions other than multiple copies. Of these libraries, 116 spent more than $100 
each ; 40 spent between $50 and $100. During the same period 180 nondepository 
libraries purchased Government publications other than multiple copies. Of 
these, 16 libraries spent more than $500; 64 libraries between $100 and $500; and 
35 libraries between $50 and $100. 

No cost associated with maintenance of a depository collection of documents 
draws criticism more readily than the cost of postage and shipping which de 
positories are now required to bear. Many libraries say they are paying these 
charges only under protest. The average annual cost of postage, as reported by 
the libraries, is given below by type of institution: 


| Average | Total cost of 
annual cost | postage for 
of — all libraries 


College libraries___._.___- ‘ . $13, 500 
University libraries___ eng ed eee a ee 5. 15, 000 
Public libraries - Aka akeok bo hd cakctdadesdaaiee . 

Special libraries _____. eats ars icwtickece 55. 3, 300 
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The total annual cost, therefore, of transporting depository items to libraries 
is, according to returns, about $40,000. That is not a heavy financial burden 
to be divided among 570 libraries. Nor is it a heavy burden for the Govern. 
ment to bear in the light of service rendered by depository libraries. The Goy- 
ernment, the Superintendent of Documents, and all associated with the dis. 
tribution of documents, receive much criticism and abuse as a result of the 
decision to require depositories to pay carrying charges, and the order should 
be rescinded. Where else could the Government gain as much good will for 
the $40,000? 

Two hundred and eighty-three depository libraries reported that current 
needs of depository libraries could best be ascertained by annual question- 
naires; 155 depository libraries, however, suggested other means. Three of 
these other means should be mentioned: (1) Personal visits and conferences 
among libraries (28 libraries); (2) Personal visits and contacts with the 
Superintendent of Documents (38 libraries); and (3) Different type of ques- 
tionnaire (37 libraries), An annual questionnaire was regarded as most 
desirable by 113 of the nondepository libraries reporting. 

The Superintendent of Documents Classified List was found satisfactory, 
as a means of selecting Government publications, by 64 percent of the libraries 
(265 of 415 libraries reporting). The most frequent suggestions for improving 
the classified list were: (1) Annotation of contents of each item (110 libraries), 
and (2) furnishing samples of items (71 libraries). 

More than 100 libraries were able to list categories of unwanted publications 
which come through depository channels. Approximately three-fourths of the 
replies (from 313 libraries), however, appeared satisfied that all categories of 
receipts selected for their libraries are useful. The only series frequently 
cited as useless were: Technical manuals, rules, and regulations, slip material 
to be issued bound, and Hydrographic Office publications. No one series was 
so categorized by more than 24 libraries. What is happening here is that 
libraries generally are receiving only what they select. In some areas, however, 
the topics to be checked are not narrow enough to permit all unwanted material 
to be eliminated, for example, nonlocal parts of national surveys. Further 
refinement of the classification would iron out this minor problem. 

The Superintendent of Document’s rules and regulations for discarding United 
States depository material was found to be broad enough to meet the needs of 
65 percent of the libraries (262 of 399 libraries). The suggestions most fre- 
quently made for revising the policies for discarding were: (1) set a time 
limit for retaining certain publications (73 libraries); (2) require only re- 
gional depository libraries to retain older material (33 libraries): and (3) 
leave decision on discarding items to the librarian concerned (32 libraries). 
A substantial amount of Americana has been published in the older United 
States Government publications. Furthermore, much material in the older 
series is duplicated. For example, an annual report or a bulletin series might 
exist in the serial or congressional set, in a departmental report including all 
agencies of the department, and as a separate report from the agency. Before 
establishing any time limit, we should give some study to the original intent 
and purpose of depository collections. A system of regional depositories to 
house complete depository collections has long been needed. Few regional 
depositories, however, would have the space or the personnel required to handle 
a full set and all of the older Government publications which selective deposi- 
tories might wish to pass on to them from time to time. Such a regional deposi- 
tory might, therefore, be expected to preserve the one set, plus second copies of 
those older Government publications most likely to be needed for interlibrary 
loan within the region. Of course, the availability, at small cost, of a microfilm 
copy of the older Government publications should be remembered. 

Some of these recommendations suggest that not all librarians are familiar 
with the Cumulative Instructions to Depository Libraries, 1955 Edition, which 
already include: (1) fairly precise provisions for discarding (mentioned by 8 
libraries) ; (2) permits superseded and revised documents to be discarded (10 
libraries); (3) invites depositories to submit lists to the Superintendent of 
Documents if in doubt about discarding (12 libraries) ; and (4) permits dis- 
carding of ephemeral material (7 libraries). Nevertheless, this is an area in 
which relaxation of current regulations is urgently needed, along with clear 
and simple instructions to depositories for following them. 

Opinion, as reflected in returns, strongly favors expansion of the depository 
list to include Government publications, printed by the Government Printing 
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Office or by other Federal agencies, which are not now distributed by the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Two-thirds of the libraries (282) reporting urged 
inclusion of the following publications : 


i 
| College | untverstty | Public 























Special Total 
pease binsitin oh it apt Lsinb-seetabbetanlh<dledbduiniags 
i | 
Hydrographic Office charts..____........--| 18 30 35 | 5 88 
Coast and Geodetic Survey charts ________| 22 | 44 52 | 10 128 
Soi] maps. - ---- . npegihid 45 | 7] S 13 | 173 
Geological Surv ey maps. | 70 75 13 232 
Lake Survey charts. See ah ct Lee 17 35 | 5 | 86 
Aeronautical charts ......_.__..._--....- 22 | 35 | 32 9 98 
Senate and House committee prints_- ah 10 12 | 2 4 28 
Total di 204 | 289 | 281 59 | 833 








Others were noted—almost 100 of them—but generally by only one or two 
libraries. Some of these are already available free to depositories (such as con- 
gressional hearings), some only by purchase; certain of these are restricted as to 
be available only to the agency in which the publication originated. Examples 
of the wide variety of documents wanted in the depository list are: all ABC re- 
search reports and documents; Library of Congress Catalog of Printed Books; 
Army Map Service maps; Central Intelligence Agency maps; and Air Force 
research. Of the 425 libraries replying to the questionnaire, only 89 voted 
against expanding the list of documents to be distributed to depositories. 

Three guides to Government publications from time to time have been requested 
by users of documents and these were submitted to the libraries for current 
opinion. Their preference is shown below : 


Indexes and catalogs of documents needed 


| 


| 
ist choice! Votes, | 2d choice | Votes, 3d choice Votes, 











deposi- nonde- | deposi- | nonde- deposi- nonde- 
tory | pository | tory | pository tory pository 
Meese 5 edt peti el Jet e ey a | 
Accumulated Biennial or Quadrennial 
Catalog of U. S. Government Publica- | | 
tions, similar to the discontinued Docu- 
ESSE a oanveS 179 79 101 45 Ay 13 
Up-to-date Checklist of Government 
ocuments (similar to 1909 edition) __- 142 69 140 56 58 13 
Comprehensive catalog or checklist of 
congressional hearings 32 12 92 21 160 59 





Assigning 3, 2, and 1 points to first, second, and third choice for each of these 
gives, for the depository libraries, a total of 788 points for the Documents Catalog, 
764 for the Documents Checklist, and 440 for a checklist of congressional hear- 
ings. For the nondepository libraries, the total points are 340, 332, and 137. 
The Library of Congress has been preparing since 1941 a checklist of hearings 
before congressional committees through the 67th Congress. Eight or ten com- 
mittees of the House have been covered so far in parts 1-4. These lists have 
been mimeographed by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress and sold by the library. That parts 1-3 are out of print is evidence 
that there is demand for such a checklist and that it should be expanded to 
include all committees. 

Little unanimity of opinion exists with respect to additional guides which 
should be published. However, 77 percent of the depository libraries (315 of 
409 libraries) say that the Monthly Catalog serves their current needs with 
respect to classification and use of United States Government publications. 
Bighty percent of the nondepository libraries (167 of 193 libraries) say the 
same. The frequently expressed suggestions from depository libraries for im- 
proving the Monthly Catalog were the following: (1) Inclusion of author or 
personal name index (55 libraries); (2) more detailed subject indexing (39 
libraries); (3) expansion of cross-reference (12 libraries); (4) inclusion of 
Documents Expediter material (3 libraries) ; (5) greater inclusion of the proc- 
essed publications of departments and agencies (5 libraries); (6) inclusion 
of popular names of bills or reports (4 libraries); (7) more promptness in 
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listing material or issuing the catalog (14 libraries). Considerable sentiment 
was also expressed by the depository libraries for cumulative listings or cumula- 
tive indexing; annually, biennially, and quadrennially (33 libraries). Hight 
depository libraries even suggested indexing similar to the Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature issued by the H. W. Wilson Co. 

The last five questions concerned the type of depository libraries needed and 
criteria for their designation. The returns from the depository libraries showeg 
the following: The library’s ability to provide custody and service for depository 
materials was regarded as the most important criterion (by 352 libraries) ; 
next was location in relation to other depository libraries (316 libraries); 
third was size and character of collection (277 libraries). For academic 
libraries, breadth of curriculum was the most important criterion (248 libraries) ; 
second, existence of a graduate school (187 libraries) ; and third, size of student 
body and faculty (185 libraries). Not enough other criteria were suggested 
to form any significant pattern. 

Returns from the nondepository libraries paralleled the returns from the 
depositories. One hundred and eighty-one libraries favored the libraries’ ability 
to provide custody and public service for depository material; 153 libraries 
suggested location in relation to other depository libraries, and 111 libraries 
indicated size and character of collections. For libraries of academic institu- 
tions, breadth of curriculum was first (103 libraries), existence of graduate 
school, second (89 libraries), and size of student body and faculty, third (72 
libraries). 

Applying the criteria enumerated above, 41 nondepository libraries (21 col- 
lege, 10 university, and 10 public) said they would qualify for depository library 
designation, and 143 feared that they would not. 

More than three-fourths of the depository libraries (324) agreed that those 
designating depository libraries should secure opinions from the appropriate 
State agency, which 178 libraries indicated should be the State library. Thirty- 
four libraries suggested the State library commission, and 35 the State library 
association as the agency to be consulted. From 189 nondepository libraries, 
of 198 answering, came similar opinions, with 112 advocating advice from the 
State library and 43 from the State library association. 

To test sentiment for the present system, the depository libraries were asked 
whether they would wish to continue as depositories if a series of regional li- 
braries were established, and a system of allotments were provided which would 
enable all tax-supported libraries of academic institutions and of the Government 
to select, without purchase or transportation cost and without obligation to keep 
them, the documents needed by their users. Two hundred and fifty-one libraries 
would wish to continue as depositories regardless of changes made in privileges 
and requirements. Only thirty libraries expressed willingness to give up de 
pository status; but 19 expressed willingness to do so if regional depository 
libraries were established; and a total of 68 if a system of allotments were 
established. To the same questions the nondepository libraries replied that: 
42 would not want depository status if regional depository libraries were created; 
65 would not want to be depositories if a series of allotments were made avail- 
able; and 40 would decline such status if both regional depository libraries and 
a series of allotments were established. There was little unanimity of opinion 
among the nondepository libraries as to the geographical or population density 
area which could be served effectively by regional depository libraries. The 
question drew no opinion from 171 libraries; 18, however, thought the library 
should be within 1 day’s journey of all points in the region; and 14 that it 
should be easily accessible for travel or mail. 

Comment was invited upon a proposal that a 3-part system of depositories 
be established, providing: 

1. Regional depository libraries, which would receive for permanent retention 
and for lending to libraries in the region, all Federal Government publications, 
wherever printed. 

2. Selective depository libraries (research libraries, college, university, and 
public) similar to the present selective depository libraries which retain perma- 
nently most of the items selected. 

8. Information libraries: A series of selected libraries—generally small public 
and small college libraries—which would not be obliged to retain permanently 
any of the materials selected. 

Such a plan would (a) establish regional libraries (perhaps one or more of 
the present depositories in each State would be so designated) which would 
receive and maintain all United States Government publications except those 
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now permitted by law to be discarded, and would make the publications available 
through interlibrary loan and by other methods to the libraries in the region; 
(o) continue as many of the present depository libraries (research, college, 
yniversity, public) as wish to be continued, allowing more latitude in the dis- 

sition of documents by permitting them to be discarded or passed on to the 
regional depository; and (c) finally, create a series of information libraries of 
the sort mentioned above. This package plan was favored by almost one-half 
(196) of the depository libraries from which returns were received. Only 61 
opposed it, 90 failed to express an opinion, and 79 appeared not to understand the 
proposal. Responses from the nondepository libraries showed 72 in favor, 16 
opposed, 63 without opinion, and 65 which apparently misunderstood the question. 

Suggestions for alternate plans for the distribution of Government publica- 
tions were negligible: None was offered by 380 depository and 131 nondeposi- 
tory libraries. A central depository for material no longer needed by other de- 
positories was, however, suggested by 13 depository libraries. Many depository 
libraries also wished permission to discard Government publications without 
approval from the Federal Government. Three depository libraries suggested 
supplying microfilm copies rather than originals for such items as the Congres- 
sional Record, congressional hearings, and the Patent Office Gazette. 

Many libraries obviously are seeking a less expensive plan (less expensive for 
the Government and for the depositories) of making Government publications 
available than is presently employed. This is apparent throughout the returns, 
and particularly in criticism of the regional-library-allotments plan. Where only 
30 libraries earlier had appeared willing to give up depository status, it became 
clear, aS the provisions of the plan were examined, that at least 68 would be 
willing to do so if they could be assured that selection of documents would not 
become burdensome and that the various series would come along routinely year 
after year, once selected (the Superintendent of Documents will not handle 
standing orders). 

Advice from nondepository libraries was mixed and conservative, with “no 
opinion” more commonly found than strong feelings for or against the proposals 
suggested in the questionnaire. There was, however, evidence of a pattern of 
thinking in that 147 libraries favored a depository library plan which would 
embody the principal features of the proposals described in questions 21 and 22, 
i, e., regional libraries and an extensive system of selective depositories. 

Questions concerning a library’s responsibility as a depository and the Govern- 
ment’s obligation as a source of materials will continue to be raised, depending 
upon that library’s point of view. Some libraries regard their depository status 
as a privilege and an opportunity, while others regard it as a service they render 
to the Government. Everyone agrees, however, that Government publications 
constitute one of our greatest sources of information concerning the activities 
and programs of the United States Government, and that they should be pre- 
served and made available throughout the land. They agree, also, that this 
can be achieved only through a well-administered depository library system. 

The following recommendations, based largely upon the findings of the ques- 
tionnaires, are presented for legislative consideration : 

1. Existing laws governing the depository library system should be amended 
to provide for three types of depository libraries: 

(a) At least one regional library in each State. Such libraries, when estab- 
lished, should be located where there is a concentration of research facilities. 
In accepting regional depository library status, each library must agree to— 

(1) Furnish permanent storage space for one complete depository collec- 
tion as described in the classified list for current publications. 

(2) Acquire and maintain complete back files of all the older Government 
publications (gaps should be filled by gift or exchange from selective de- 
positories in the region). 

(3) Supply personnel required to service the collection for the region, 
including lending for interlibrary loan and reproducing copies for other 
libraries. (Regional libaries should be allowed to substitute microcopies 
for originals. ) 

(b) Selective depository libraries (research libraries, college, university, and 
public) similar to the present selective depository libraries which retain perma- 
nhently most of the items selected. 

(c) A new category of minor depository libraries (small college and public 
libraries, including branches). These libraries should be eligible to receive 10 
percent of the documents in the classified list, and within this restriction should 
have complete freedom of selection; they would not be required to retain any 
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in general, to those whose funds for books and periodicals have averaged, for 
10 years or more, $20,000 or less per year. They should be selected quadrenni- 
ally by application to the Superintendent of Documents, who would then secure 
the advice of the appropriate State agency. 

2. All Government publications, including maps and charts, whether printed 
at the Government Printing Office or processed or printed by the issuing agency 
should be available free to ‘the depository libraries. Secret or classified publi- 
cations should, of course, be excepted while they retain security classification. 
Ideally, all should be distributed upon selection to depository libraries through 
the Superintendent of Documents. Practically, distribution of Government pub- 
lications printed by the Government Printing Office should be through the 
Superintendent of Documents, and distribution of those processed or printed 
directly by the department or agency should be through the chief publication 
officer of the department or agency. 

3. Designated depository libraries should provide the personnel and facilities 
necessary for the service and maintenance of the depository collection of Govern- 
ment documents. 

4. The Government, through the Superintendent of Documents office, should 
supply depository libraries with all Government publications selected by these 
libraries without mailing or other costs. 

5. The classified list, prepared by the Superintendent of Documents, should 
continue to be the published guide for use by depository libraries in selecting 
documents. The Superintendent of Documents office should be supplied annually 
with sufficient funds for improving this aid to selection. The Superintendent 
should provide annotations and descriptive notes for each item and periodically 
should check with depository libraries concerning ways of making the list 
more useful. He should supply sample copies upon request. 

6. The Superintendent of Documents should prepare a manual of instructions 
to depository libraries similar to the Cumulative Instructions to Depository Li- 
braries. This publication should be developed in a manual for the guidance 
of all depository libraries in the administration and handling of depository 
collections. A permanent feature of the manual should be detailed instructions 
for discarding or disposing of depository publications. 

7. The Superintendent of Documents should improve Monthly Catalog by— 

(a) Expansion of the index to include author, personal names, committees, 
committee chairmen, etc. 

(b) More prompt listing of all publications, particularly the printed and 
processed publications of departments and agencies not now printed at the 
Government Printing Office. 

(c) Expansion of subject coverage and use of more cross-references. 

8. The Superintendent of Documents should publish a quadrennial Documents 
Catalog and a Documents Checklist, both of which should, if possible. be distrib- 
uted free to depository libraries. 

9. The Superintendent of Documents should secure regularly from the de- 
pository libraries, but no more frequently than once a year, the informatior 
needed to acquaint him with the welfare and the needs of the system. Funds 
should be made available to his office for analyzing this information, and also 
for permitting him periodic visits to all depository libraries. 

10. In administering this act, the Superintendent of Documents should estab- 
lish an advisory board, consisting of representatives of depository libraries, 
Federal Government agencies, and professional library organizations to develop 
standards and regulations governing the establishment of depository libraries 
and to keep these standards and regulations adjusted to needs and demands 
of the time. 


documents thus acquired. Depositories in this category should be restricted 
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DUKE UNIverRSsrry LIBRARY, 
Durham, N. C., October 1, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 

Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Fedcral Printing and Paperwork of 
the Committee on House Administration, Care of Mr. John F. Haley, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ConeGrRessMAN: As hearings on H. R. 9186 are about to begin I wish 
to take this opportunity to thank you and your committee for the interest you 
have demonstrated in depository-library legislation and for the contribution you 
are making to its revision to meet current needs. 
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The American Library Association is vitally interested in this legislation, as 
you know, and hopes the hearings will reveal such changes in the bill as should 
be made. 

The members of the American Library Association Public Documents Com- 
mittee who have assisted your committee in assembling many of the facts on 
which H. R. 9186 is based have enjoyed the privilege of working with you and 
your committee and remain ready to render further assistance if called upon. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. E. PowE.t, 
Chairman, Public Documents Committee, 
American Library Association. 


APPENDIX J 


The following pertinent letters and statements were ordered by the 
chairman to be printed as part of the record of the hearings (ar- 
ranged according to alphabetical order of States) : 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE, 
M. PavuL PHILLIPS LIBRARY, 
Birmingham, Ala., December 10, 1957. 
JoHN F. HA.Ley, 
Staff Director, Subcommittee to Study Federal Printing, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeaB Mr. Hatey: Congressman Huddleston forwarded your letter to him in 
which you thanked me for my interest in curculating the summary of the New 
Orleans hearing, October 14, on H. R. 9186 to Alabama depository libraries. In 
that same letter, you reported the status of the revision of the bill based on the 
regional hearings, concluding that early in the next session of Congress hear- 
ings on the revised bill would be held in Washington, D. C. 

I have, therefore, reported this to our Alabama librarians who are concerned 
with depositories and am furnishing you copy of what was mailed them. I also 
wish to forward suggestions sent me when they replied to my report—sugges- 
tions which we will have no other opportunity to bring before the committee: 

1. All parts of a numbered series should be made depository, as this is not 
always done. 

2. Norgr.—In this connection we have just purchased a 2 volume work at 
$20.00, Smithsonian miscellaneous collection which has never been depository, 
although many just as expensive Smithsonian publications are depository and 
we receive. 

Superintendent of Documents should request libraries to list those items pres- 
ently nondepository, which they think should be depository items. (See note 
above. In addition examples can be made of committee prints and all Bureau 
of the Census publications. ) 

We will be most interested in seeing the results of the committee’s revisions 
in the final bill, and I shall appreciate your keeping us informed of the Wash- 
ington hearings, although no Alabama librarian will be able to attend, in all 
likelihood. 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET H. HuGHeEs, 
Mrs. Adrian Hughes, 
Director. 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Berkeley, Calif., September 16, 1957. 
Deak Mr. Harey: This acknowledges your letter of September 6 concerning 
hearings on H. R. 9186, a bill to revise depository library laws. 
The California Library Association will be officially represented at the hear- 
ing in San Francisco on October 10 by the chairman of its documents commit- 
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tee, Mr. George M. Bailey, library, U. C., Davis. Mr. Bailey will present the 
composite views of the librarians of California. 
I regret that other commitments will prevent me from attending. 
The library profession is keenly interested in a revision of the present in- 
equitous laws so that the public may be better served. 
Yours sincerely, 
HENRY MADDEN, President. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. BertHa D. HeEtLuM, LiprarRian, Contra Costa County 
LIBRARY, MARTINEZ, CALIF. 
OcTOBER 3, 1957. 

1. Contra Costa County Library, serving a population of 287,000 through 
30 branches, must, at the present time, refer its borrowers wishing publications 
of the Federal Government to the city libraries of Richmond or Oakland, 
Calif., or ask them to wait until we can borrow what they wish from the 
California State Library. (Estimated population January 1957, 373,900; num- 
ber above has estimate for Richmond subtracted. ) 

2. The documents immediately available to them are the titles we have pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents or received from issuing agencies 
after direct requests. 

3. A library serving a population as large as that of Contra Costa County 
should be able to offer its patrons more ready access to the publications of the 
Federal Government than we now can. 

4. Certain Government publications should be readily available to all citizens 
for consultation. Under this heading would come publications like the Con- 
gressional Record and Federal Register and publications of departments of the 
Government telling what action our Government is taking in foreign affairs. 

5. A plan whereby a library could become a selective depository as outlined 
in H. R. 9186 would be favored by our library. Many of the documents issued 
by the Government would never be needed, and those infrequently needed could 
still be borrowed from the California State Library. 

6. On the other hand, there are many publications of the Federal Government 
giving reference material which is requested year after year by members of 
the public. Under this category come the census reports, Congressional Di- 
rectory, Agricultural Yearbook, Minerals Yearbook, publications of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce used by businessmen and directories issued by the State 
Department and Office of Education. 

7. The amount of money spent for documents last year (approximately $450) 
bears no relation to the number of documents needed. We plan to spend $600 
this year, but the public’s money would be better spent if we could purchase 
for duplication in our branches, and get one copy of basic documents free. 

8. Some of the publications issued by the Government offices have information 
very frequently asked for. This is the type which we now duplicate for our 
branches. In the course of time, they are worn out, but meanwhile they have 
served a purpose. 

9. Our library with its system of branches would still be purchasing for 
duplication, but being furnished with one copy of publications to be used in our 
central reference collection would enable us to have material we have not been 
able to afford, and allow us to purchase the most needed items in multiple 
copies. 

RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. We would favor a system whereby a regional depository library would 
be responsible for storing all Government publications allowing smaller libraries 
to discard after a period of time. 

2. Because of our limitations of space, we have not felt in a position to apply 
for depository library status, since it would have been impossible to store back 
files for the requisite period of time. 

3. Libraries cannot afford space to house unused material. Many Govern- 
ment publications are in demand when they are current, and then are not used 
again, or infrequently used. These should be discarded, except for the files kept 
in the regional depository library. Nor should this be considered a wasteful 
procedure, for so long as this type of material has been collected, more value is 
being realized from the taxpayer’s dollar if the material has wide distribution 
while it is current. 
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4. In this bill, the provisions for discarding are as important as those for 
acquiring material. Having publications to serve our public when they need 
the information in them and being permitted to discard them when they are 
no longer needed would be satisfactory to all concerned. 


UNIVERSITY OF SANTA CLARA, 
VarRsi LiIsprarRy, 
Santa Clara, Calif., October 11, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Committee on House Administration, House of Representatives. 


Deak Mr. Hays: We very much regret that due to circumstances beyond our 
control on the 10th of October, we did not have a representative present at the 
hearing in San Francisco on H. R. 9186 relative to depository libraries and 
distribution of Government documents. 

De facto, according to the report we received immediately after the meeting 
the meeting the discussion centered principally around the possible and probable 
Jocation of full depositories. The University of Santa Clara feels no need of 
becoming a full depository and realizes the responsibilities to the Government 
and the general public in the area such a depository would entail are such that 
our library should not assume. We do, however, most definitely wish to become 
a partial depository (such as we are for the State documents of California) with 
a freedom to select, subject to such conditions as the Government may desire, for 
a definite length of time the various publications issued by the United States 
Government. 

I should like to repeat the suggestion made in a previous letter that an office be 
established to regulate and facilitate the issuances of public documents to educa- 
tional institutions and libraries on the basis of full and partial depositories. 

We are comparatively a small school, but the nature of the courses of studies 
is such that in both the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences and the College of 
Business Administration, Government documents are an absolute necessity for 
the patrons of the library. At the present time, due to the fact that we are not a 
partial depository, we are obliged to establish as our procuring agent for 
Government documents the Bernan Associates, Washington, D. C. 

Wishing you the full measure of success in your endeavor to economically, 
fairly, and usefully control the issuance of Government documents, I remain 

Very truly yours, 
EpwWarbp R. A. BoLanp, 8. J., Librarian. 


City oF STOCKTON, 
THE Pusiic LIBRARY, 
Stockton, Calif., September 30, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, of the 
Committee on House Administration, The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Hays: Our comments re H. R. 9186, to revise laws relating to 
depository libraries follow. 
We feel that generally the provisions of the bill are good and will provide for 
better administration and service. However, there are two inclusions that need 
clarification : 


1. Page 5, line 8 et al. 


Will the requirement that departments meet the cost of printing and binding 
publications for depository libraries result in the departments turning to non- 
print methods (as mimeograph or multilith) in order to cut costs? 

Such a procedure could take out of use some very valuable information and 
studies. 


2. Re regional depository libraries. 


In order for the proposed regional depository libraries to fulfill their obliga- 
tions to their service areas, they must be carefully planned on a long-range 
basis. They should be located so as to reach the largest number of people 
quickly and conveniently. They should be required to receive and maintain all 
Government publications permanently; permission to discard after a certain 
period of time could result in the discarding of irreplaceable materials due to 
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temporary financial or housing pressure. Since the expenses involved in main- 
taining a double collection of Government publications, and in providing refer- 
ence service and loans to other libraries, and in receiving and handling dis- 
carded publications from selective depository libraries would be large, an ade- 
quate method for financing the regional depository libraries should be provided 
for in the new law. 
Thank you for the opportunity to review the bill. 
Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET KLAUSNER, 
Director of Library Service, 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY, 
Sacramento, Calif., November 19, 1957. 
Mr. JouHn F. HALEY, 
Committee on House Administration, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hatey: At George Bailey’s suggestion, I am writing you directly 
to correct the cost statement on pages 42-43 of the transcript of hearing on 
H. R. 9186, and to compare the distribution of California State publications with 
that of Federal publications. I have made these corrections on the copy sent 
to me. 

= ae x ak *” + a 


A more detailed breakdown of the figures presented above: 
Present continuing storage costs: 


tise ie a es eo aes ds Siebel $15, 300 
ey eth tate 8 nc Se oct ree ke he  k bak bib sawelp aaiekew 4, 200 
ai res i a ee NR ae) ot oe ee See. Se ened 100 
RirTen ods. ti ei od old eins hi nates nt eink epeniars 200 

Total yearly continuing: cosets... nisi ee nce esd --- 19, 800 
Bene? WameGg ats or hk es ecb oe ethteidh ahd Secasis 60, 000 

Added costs, continuing and storage, and equipment: 

DI see a dh eee Se ckcul ed edi_ gos 5, 000 
RR thitrt ts Seige otk oe Agel oils be Lh a, fe 4, 200 
oy ee se Be a Won annette aes 100 

Total added yearly continuing costs__..................-.... 9, 300 
NN ne eS cea kes gen cs reece eaciceaeereneneioninae 60, 000 
Cost of storage stacks to free 1 stack floor_______________________- 270, 000 


Despite these seemingly prohibitive costs, I am firmly convinced of the value 
of the regional depository as a principle. With the discarding privileges ac- 
corded regular depositories in the measure, it would be more than ever desirable 
to provide for the regional library which would retain all United States publi- 
cations and be organized to loan them freely. The two main difficulties with 
the regional concept in the present bill, as we see it, are those of (1) The 
necessity of the regional library to retain two printed copies of each docu- 
ment and (2) The obligatory screening of duplicates discarded by the regular 
depositories. These difficulties could be obviated to a great extent if (1) The 
regional library were allowed to decide which older publications it needed to 
retain in duplicate, and if (2) the Superintendent of Documents would send to 
regional libraries one printed copy of each new depository item, and one 
microfilm copy. These provisions would cut down considerably many of the 
costs I have listed above as added: a major part of the storage space; the 
cost of storage stack installation, and the binding cost. It would still enable 
us to meet added responsibilities in interlibrary loan. (3) The screening 
process could be greatly simplified if regular depositories which wish to dis- 
card publications after the 10-year retention period could clear with the regional 
depository by listing the publications rather than sending the actual items. 
It would be relatively easy to screen lists, and would avoid the necessity of 
double physical handling. 

I am appending a comparison of the depository system for United States 
publications and for California State publications. Under separate cover, a 
copy of the California State Publications Manual for Acquisition, Processing 
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and Use is being mailed to you for more detailed information on the California 
depository system. A few general observations might be in order. In the 
distribution of publications to depositories, the. Federal Gevernment is some- 
what ahead of the State of California insofar as procedures are concerned, 
notably in having the classified list of available publications on cards and in 
making daily mailings with a shipping list in each package. The California 
system is superior in the manner of selecting new depositories and in the 
percentage of total output of publications covered by the program. 

Not having an intimate knowledge of either the State printing division pro- 
cedures, Or those of the Superintendent of Documents, I am unable to suggest 
any changes relating strictly to procedures. However, if procedures may be 
interpreted very loosely to cover any type of suggestion for improvement, I 
should like to present the following as of great importance to depositories. 
Most of them were brought out at the hearing in San Francisco. 

(1) All publications except confidential ones should be included in the de- 
pository program. Particularly, this applies to committee prints, which are 
for sale, therefore not confidential, but yet not depository; and to agency pro- 
duced publications. 

(2) Sample copies should be available for more new titles. 

(3) Cards sent to libraries for them to make selections (the classified list) 
should have annotations. This apparently is a provision in the bill. 

(4) The monthly catalog should be expanded to include as many regional 
publications as possible. 

(5) The annual index to the monthly catalog should be issued separately 
instead of being included in the December issue, so that the December issue 
would not be delayed. 

(6) The monthly catalog should list the first issue of a new periodical when 
it appears rather than include it in the February or August issue only. 

(7) Indexing of publications comparable to that in the document catalog 
which was discontinued with coverage of 1940 would save librarians hundreds 
of hours of time. 

I wish to express the appreciation of the California State Library for the 
opportunity to express our views on the proposed revisions to the Federal 
document depository and distribution system. We shall be glad to supply any 
further information you may find you need. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARMA R. ZIMMERMAN, 
State Librarian. 





COMPARISON OF DEPOSITORY SYSTEMS FOR UNITED 
PUBLICATIONS 


STATES AND CALIFORNIA STATE 


(Submitted by Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, California State Librarian) 


NOVEMBER 7, 1957. 

A. Manner of selection of depositories 

1. United States.—One designated by the Representative in each congressional 
district, and one by each Senator; land-grant and State library institutions 
automatically ; others by special statute. 

2. California.Now designated by State department of finance on certain 
criteria of need, proximity to other depositories, size of collection and ability te 
process and service collections. 


B. Requirements 


1. United States—Library must have 1,000 volumes other than Government 
publications (10,000 proposed under H. R. 9186), must make Government publi- 
cations available for free use of general public, and must not dispose of them 
without permission of the Superintendent of Documents. 

2. California.—Contracting library must agree to (1) Accept State publica- 
tions and keep them accessible until the State agrees to their disposal; (2) to 
provide and maintain adequate facilities for their storage and use; (3) to provide 
qualified personnel to render satisfactory services without charge to patrons. 
Selective depositories must accept a basic list of publications compiled by the 
California Library Association documents committee. The same committee has 
drafted qualitative standards for guidance of selective depository libraries, which, 
however, are not mandatory. 
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C. Types of depositories 


1. United States.—All selective; however, many university and some State 
libraries are in effect full depositories since they select all United States 
publications. 

2. California.—Two categories—complete and selective depositories. 


D. Publications available 


1. United States—By a rough estimate, about 50 percent of the output is 
available to depositories. 

2. California.—For the nine complete depositories, all publications, except 
University of California publications and intraoffice publications, those of a 
confidential nature, and forms, whether reproduced by the State printing division 
or the agency. 

For selective depositories, publications reproduced by the State printing 
division. For nondepositories, publications reproduced by the State printing 
division, from a limited stock of free copies above those required for distribution 
to depositories. 


E. List of publications available 


1. United States.—Classified list on cards kept up to date by additional cards, 
2. California.—Sheet list arranged alphabetically by agency; complete list 
revised periodically (latest revision 1954). 


F. Sample publications 


1. United States.—Available occasionally. 
2. California.—None available. 


G. Mailing of publications 


1. United States.—Daily with shipping list enclosed in each package. 
2. California.—Frequency varies depending upon how rapidly a sufficient num- 
ber of publications accumulate; no shipping list is enclosed. 


H. Complete list of Government publications 


1. United States.—Monthly Catalog of United States Government Publications, 
(Monthly with index; cumulative index for year in December issue.) 

2. California.—California State Publications. (Monthly with index; cumu- 
lated listing and cumulated index at end of year.) 


I. Disposal policies for depository libraries. 


1. United States.—Depositories may discard publications that have been mi- 
crofilmed; any materials that are cumulated in later issues; any publication 
that is revised after the revised edition is received; material which has an ex- 
piration effective date ; periodicals of a current status value which do not contain 
articles of a monographic nature (after 1 year). 

2. California.—All depositories may discard publications that have been 
microfilmed and superseded editions provided the new edition includes every- 
thing in the old. Selective depositories are allowed to discard certain other 
publications chiefly of current interest after a period of 2 to 5 years. 

J. Inspection of depository libraries 

1. United States—Under the present law the Superintendent of Documents 
is directed to investigate depositories but no specific time is set. Under H. R. 
9186 the Superintendent is to receive reports from depositories at least once 
every 2 years and “shall make firsthand investigation of conditions for which 
need is indicated.” 

2. California.—No specific provisions made, for inspection, although a special 
inspection by representatives of the State department of finance and the State 
library was made several years ago and resulted in several improvements. 
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COLORADO 
THE Pusiic LiprRarky, 
Tue City AND County oF DENVER, 
Denver, Colo., September 27, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. Hays: Reference is made to your recent communication directed to 
librarians of depository libraries interested in the distribution of Government 
publications. 

H. R. 9186, to revise the laws relating to depository libraries, has been care- 
fully reviewed by the Denver Public Library. We are particularly interested 
in this bill because we have been a depository library for many years, and 
have a large, well-organized collection of Government publications including not 
only Federal depository items, but also the United Nations documents, United 
States Atomic Energy publications, and United Kingdom atomic-energy publi- 
cations. ‘The Denver Public Library provides extensive reference services to the 
entire Rocky Mountain region through this collection. 

We believe that the proposed revision of the laws relating to depository 
libraries as reflected in H. R. 9186 is good. Particularly, we welcome the pro- 
posed inspection program because we believe that if such inspections and required 
reports are rigorously enforced, the number of unsuccessful and disorganized 
depository collections can be reduced. This will not only prove economical to 
the Federal Government, but will reinforce those libraries which are adequately 
administering these document collections. 

Through this letter we wish to endorse H. R. 9186. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN T. Eastuick, Librarian. 


CONNECTICUT 


THE Hartrorp PusLic Lisrary, 
Hartford, Conn., October 1, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork of 
the Committee on House Administration, the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hays: In regard to the proposed revision of laws relating to deposi- 
tory libraries (H. R. 9186), I wish to declare the opposition of this library to 
any legislation which would arbitrarily limit the number of depository libraries 
to2in any 1 congressional district or otherwise restricted area. 

According to your statement, as printed in the Congressional Record, August 8, 
1957, “Provision is made for means to increase the number of depository libraries 
based on present-day needs * * *.” We are heartily in accord with such a pur- 
pose, provided it is not accomplished by the elimination of existing depository 
libraries. 

As a public library, supported by public funds and dedicated to serving the 
people of Hartford, we are fully conscious of our responsibility to provide for 
the free use of Hartford citizens the wealth of information available in United 
States Government publications. Our patrons depend upon us for this service. 

We wish to emphasize the fact that libraries vary as to function, serving 
different groups and differing in hours open and accessibility; that a variety 
of such libraries may exist within 1 congressional district, or indeed, within 1 
city. For example, in Hartford there are three major libraries which are at 
present depository libraries: the Connecticut State Library, serving chiefly the 
divisions of State government; the Trinity College Library, serving chiefly the 
students and faculty of Trinity College; and this library, the Hartford Public 
Library, serving all the people of Hartford. All three libraries have a distinct 
and separate need for remaining depository libraries. 

If it is the intention of the bill under consideration to limit the number of 
depository libraries to two in any congressional district, including State libraries 
and college libraries, then we strongly oppose such legislation, on the ground 
that it might deprive large segments of the populace from free and easy access 
to the publications of the United States Government. 

Very truly yours, 
Maanus K. Krisrorrersen, Librarian. 
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HILLYER COLLEGE, 
Hartford, Conn., September 4, 1957, 
Hon. ANTONI N. SApLak, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SapiaAkK: Thanks for sending me a copy of H. R. 9186 of 
the 85th Congress, a bill relating to depository libraries. 

I am interested in this bill and feel that something of this kind could bea 
decided step forward for colleges and universities. 

Each year, the Federal Government issues hundreds of its publications many 
of which are of value to college faculties, students, and alumni. Unless this 
material is placed in the hands of those for whom it has greatest value, its 
publication by the Federal Government at taxpayer’s expense is a great waste 
of funds and effort. 

Through your kind assistance, we have been able to obtain quite a number 
of the more important of these Government publications for use here at Hillyer 
College. 

We hesitate to bother you constantly for these publications as we realize that 
it takes considerable time of your staff to assemble them for us. 

It is my understanding of this new measure that if it becomes a law much of 
this clerical work would become unnecessary. 

There are a number of places in this bill in which changes are indicated, 
It should not be necessary for a college to retain every publication received for 
a period of 10 years. I would think that a period of 3 to 5 years would be ade- 
quate. Many of these publications become obsolete, some without our knowledge. 
The bill as it is now written would make it necessary for us to retain obsolete ma- 
terial unless we obtained a later revision. If we found little use for the original 
piece, there would be no way of disposing of it unless we put another, perhaps 
equally useless piece, in its place. 

We would like to be sure that selectivity provisions are included so that our 
librarian could request only the materials most useful in our situation (without 
charge to the college, of course) and not be required to accept all Government 
publications regardless of our need for them. 

Our library like most others is under severe pressure for space. We would 
hesitate a long while before becoming a depository library if it meant that we 
had to take all or even a substantial part of Government publications issued each 
year. 

Many of these publications are of interest only to a limited geographical area 
or to military services. We are primarily interested in publications dealing 
with problems of southern New England and specifically, of Connecticut. 

We would like to see this bill amended so that, upon request, we could obtain 
up to three copies of each of these Government publications free from the 
Superintendent of Documents. For example, certain material on science might 
be of equal value to our departments of chemistry, physics, biology, and the 
library. If 3 copies were available, 1 could be kept in the library and the 
other 2 made available to the professors and their departmental libraries where 
they would receive constant use by students. These departmental libraries 
are often located in other buildings across the campus and, hence, the material 
could not be used effectively unless more than one copy was available. 

I would also like to know whether or not the proposed quota of depository 
libraries in this area has been filled. If so, this bill would be of no value to 
Hillyer College (and the University of Hartford) since we could not qualify 
under the bill as it is written. Perhaps you could investigate this for us and 
make provisions for us if the bill is inadequate. 

In conclusion, I would like to say again that we are very much interested 
in this measure and although it seems unlikely that the 85th Congress can get 
around to considering it at this time, I hope that it will not become a dead issue 
in the next session. It should be revived with the changes indicated above and 
resubmitted to Congress at the first opportunity. 

Thank you for your thoughtfulness in bringing this measure to our attention. 
I hope that it will prevail. 

Sincerely, 
ALAN 8S. Wixson, President. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, 
WiItBur Cross LIBRARY, 
Storrs, Conn., September 17, 1957. 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 
SUBCOMMITTEE To Stupy FEDERAL PRINTING AND PAPERWORK, 

GENTLEMEN : Inasmuch as I am planning to attend the hearing on H. R. 9186 
(to revise laws relating to depository libraries), to be held in Boston, Mass., 
on Thursday, October 17, I shall appreciate your notifying me as to the time 
and place. 

While it is not my wish to testify, I am taking this opportunity to express my 
response to that part of the bill, section 8, which is concerned with regional 
depositories. 

While I am convinced that regional libraries provide solutions to depositories 
which need space to house currently issued documents and must provide for 
those seldom or no longer used, I feel that the designation of one existing 
depository in an area as a regional library offers patent difficulties. 

Such a library so designated by a Senator would find itself faced with the 
necessity of providing added space and personnel to care for the additions from 
other State depositories. (In this State there would be 9 other libraries dis- 
earding documents held for 10 years.) I do not find in the bill any financial 
provision for such expansion. Nor do there seem to be any advantages to the 
library so designated to make such assignment desirable. 

Preferable certainly to the allocation of Federal funds for such expansion 
would be federally established and maintained regional depositories—if not in 
each State, at least in larger areas determined by the number of depository 
libraries to be served. 

The other provisions of H. R. 9186 would seem to be definite improvements 
of the existing statute. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. Vio.tet T. SCHROEDER, 
Documents Librarian. 


INDIANA 


Tue EVANSVILLE AND VANDERBURGH CouUNTY PuBLIc LIBRARY, 
Evansville, Ind., September 19, 1957. 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO Stupy FEDERAL PRINTING AND PAPERWORK, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: I would like to express enthusiastic approval of H. R. 9186, to 
revise the laws relating to depository libraries. By the terms of the bill, the 
small selective depository library will be able to maintain a workable collection 
of current Government publications. 

With the development of regional depository libraries and simplified inter- 
library loan procedures, the calls for seldom-used Government publications can 
be supplied quickly. The present system of many complete depository collec- 
tions has simply become outdated, expensive, and ineffective. 

I feel sure that there are many public libraries who will appreciate this new 
plan for depository libraries. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT GoLpHor, Chief Librarian. 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY, 
Indianapolis, Ind., September 16, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Federal Printing and Paperwork Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: It is a privilege to have an opportunity to make a statement in 
regard to H. R. 9186. 

For a number of years after 1946, when I first came to this library, I tried 
to get selective depository status for Butler University, but since both the 
State library and the public library in this city were already depositories our 
request was not granted. 

I have felt that our function as a university was somewhat different from 
that of the other two institutions and that the community could profit from a 
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school depository through the students whom we train. There are certain 
areas—education, business, science—in which the documents would be of great 
importance. We, of course, buy the essential items. 

We also function as a proper library; that is, anyone may use our book collec- 
tions and borrow upon proper identification. In one way and another we have 
built up a considerable documents library already and any help we might have 
in continuing this work would be appreciated. 

This statement probably does not bring any new light to the problem, but if it 
could be thrown into the hopper at the Chicago hearing on October 7, perhaps it 
would help. 

Yours very truly, 


H. L. Borsen, Librarian. 


Iowa 
STATE TRAVELING LIBRARY, 
Des Moines, Iowa, September 25, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee to Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, of 
the Committee on House Administration, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mk. Hays: This communication concerns H. R. 9186 relating to depository 
libraries. It is directed to two points. 

First : Page 2, line 6; page 3, line 2, provides for additional depository libraries. 
It appears that small libraries might become depositories to their later regret. 
I suggest that the approval of the head of the library agency of the State be re- 
quired. This could be done by the changing in line 21 of “or” to “and.” 

Second: Page 7, line 20; page 8, line 8, concerns disposal of Government 
publications by depository libraries. Is this retroactive? That is, would de- 
pository libraries be permitted to dispose of old publications? Many libraries 
would wish to discard much of the old material presently held by them. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHRISTINE COFFEY, 
Assistant Director and Head of Extension Division. 


KENTUCKY 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
Lexington, Ky., August 29, 1957. 
Hon. OMAR BURLESON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Burteson: I have recently had an opportunity to read H. R. 9186, 
85th Congress, 1st session, introduced by Mr. Hays of Ohio on August 8, 1957. 

The last sentence reads: “The regional depository libraries so designated 
shall be authorized to receive Government publications from depository libraries 
within the areas of the State, Territory, or Commonwealth served by them after 
such publications have been retained for a period of at least 10 years, and may 
then discard or authorize the depository libraries to discard such unwanted 
publications if 2 or more copies of the same, either in printed, microprinted, or 
microfilm form, shall be retained in the regional depository library.” Please let 
me suggest that the words “either in printed, microprinted, or microfilm form” 
be deleted and that the words “either in the form of original publication or in 
microfacsimile”’ be substituted. 

In its present form, the bill would give a distinct advantage to a single com- 
mercial interest that promotes microprint. There is also the microcard (a 
trademark, much as microprint, I believe) and the microfiche; and, in addition, 
there are certain additional refinements of microfacsimile, both in translucent 
film and opaque form, which are in the process of being developed. If the pres- 
ent wording stands, there will be a distinct prejudice against forms of micro- 
facsimile other than 35 mm. translucent microfilm and microprint (a reduced 
offset process). 

As the head of a large research library, I have no desire to promote one form 
of microfacsimile against another. I am interested only in processes which will 
result in library materials of the greatest possible utility to our readers in the 
light of spatial pressures, indexing problems, and other issues that we must face 
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daily. Therefore, I urge that the term “microfacsimile’ be used in lieu of 
“microprint” and “microfilm” in order to allow the widest latitude possible for 
future developments in this field. 
Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON, 
Director of Libraries. 


MINNESOTA 


St. JonHn’s UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
Collegeville, Minn., October 1, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee to Study Federal Printing and Paperwork of the 
Committee on House Administration, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Hays: Thank you for your communication and the copy of H. R. 
9186 which we received recently. We will not be able to attend any of the 
scheduled hearings. 

The bill seems to cover most of the problems met by libraries in connection 
with depository material and puts the emphasis on use of the material in the 
smaller library rather than on preservation. The preservation of this material 
is safeguarded at the same time through the regional libraries. Therefore we 
hope that you will receive favorable testimony at the hearings and that the bill 
will be passed. 

Sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN J. STEIN, O. 5S. B., 
Librarian. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 
Northfield, Minn., September 26, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Thank you for providing me with an opportunity to examine H. R. 
9186. In my opinion it is a noteworthy improvement on the Federal depository 
statute and provides sensible relief for libraries while maintaining the spirit and 
basic intent of the original act. 

My only comment beyond this would be that in its implementation some fur- 
ther stipulations might be urged upon the regional depositories in the direction 
of cross-coordination with those depositories which will be to some degree depend- 
ent upon them. Whether this needs to be incorporated in the bill or not I do not 
know and perhaps the Superintendent of Documents has sufficient latitude of 
authority to make such stipulations. 

I am sure librarians of depository libraries everywhere will be grateful to 
you for making this effort toward a more realistic depository statute. 

Very truly, 
JAMES H. Ricuarps, Jr., Librarian. 


NEw Yor«E 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
THE STATE EpucATION DEPARTMENT, 
THE NEW York State Liprary, 
Albany, October 7, 1957. 
Hon. Wayne L. Hays, 

Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, of 
the Committee on House Administration, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hays: I am pleased to submit the enclosed opinions on the 
Subject of depository libraries and the distribution of Government publications. 
They are based on extensive experience and observation during my service in the 
New York Public Library, the Queens College Library at Flushing, N. Y., and 
the New York State Library; also as a former member of the executive board of 
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the American Library Association, chairman of the Council of National Library 
Associations, and president of the National Association of State Libraries. 
I regret that because of conflicts I cannot be present at your hearings. 
Sincerely yours, 3 
CHARLES I’. GOSNELL, 
State Librarian and Assistant Commissioner, 


The depository system is a distinct service to the Government and people of 
our country. It is not a scheme by which our college and public libraries get rich, 
or just get a lot of books free. 

The great majority of these libraries are spending on storing, cataloging, and 
servicing these publications sums of money, a hundred times or more as much 
as they cost the Government to print and distribute. 

Even if this program is viewed as a subsidy, it is a subsidy to nonprofit insti- 
tutions serving a vast public. In amount of cost it is infinitesimal in the Federal 
budget. 

Actually the Government ought to be doing everything possible to extend knowl- 
edge of its research and operations rather than setting up hurdles. Our highways 
of knowledge today are more important than ever. They are more vital to the 
future of our civilization than even the costly ribbons of concrete that are cover- 
ing our country. 

The office of the Superintendent of Documents ought to change its policy from 
one of restriction to one of dynamic leadership. It should take pride in our Goy- 
ernment publications and make every effort to see that they are widely dis- 
tributed and freely used. It should cease its policy of making Government publi- 
cations “hard to get.” 

Full account should be taken of the great increase and shifts in population since 
the present depository system was set up. 

With reference to H. R. 9186, I have the following comments : 

This bill on the whole represents a distinct improvement. 

It increases the possible number of depository libraries, but lays the 
foundation for a more systematic and effective distribution and growth. 

There should be no special distinction for college libraries. A college 
library that does not have many more than 10,000 volumes is not fit to 
become a depository. 

The bill fails to clarify unequivocably four serious questions : 

1. There should be a definite mandate on all Government agencies to supply 
publications as needed, both printed and processed. In recent years a great 
many valuable publications have not been included in the depository system. 
Many processed publications are equally valuable to libraries. 

2. The recently introduced postage charge should be dropped both as a 
nuisance, as unfair to libraries, and contrary to the general purpose of the 
system. 

3. Libraries should have the privilege of selection after publications appear. 
Presently they must choose in advance, by general categories. For many this 
is wasteful. They should be able to secure what they want as they want it. 

4. Subject to the conditions stated, title to the books should be vested in the 
library and the libraries should be encouraged to give the Government publica- 
tions the same treatment and to mingle them with other books. 

I have no doubt that the Office of Superintendent of Documents has been 
handicapped by budgetary limitations and I would recommend review of their 
needs in the light of the proposed program. 

Attached is a detailed analysis of the bill made for me by our legislative 
reference section. 


ALBANY, N. Y., October 7, 1957. 
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PRESENT LAW AND THE PROVISIONS 


or H. R. 9186, Wirn CoMMENTARY 


(Prepared by the Legislative Reference Library, the New York State Library, 
Albany, N. Y.) 


UNITED STATES CODE, TITLE 
Sec. 82. Distribution of copies of 
publications to designated depositories. 
The copies of journals, books, and pub- 
lic documents which are or may be au- 
thorized to be distributed to incorpo- 
rated bodies, institutions, and associa- 
tions within the States and Territories 
shall be distributed to such bodies as 
shall be designated by each of the Sen- 
ators from the several States, respec- 
tively, and by the Representatives in 
Congress from each congressional dis- 
trict, and by the Delegate from each 
Territory. The distribution shall be 
made in such manner that the quantity 
distributed to each congressional dis- 
trict and Territory shall be equal. 


44 


COMMENT. 


H. R. 9186 


The Government publications, which 
are or may be authorized to be distrib- 
uted to libraries within the States, Ter- 
ritories, and Commonwealths -which 
select and request such publications 
from the Superintendent of Documents 
from lists furnished by him, and who 
shall be authorized to approve such re- 
quests, shall be distributed to such li- 
braries as shall be designated by each 
of the Senators from the several 
States, respectively, and by the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from each con- 
gressional district, and by the Delegate 
from each Territory, or the Resident 
Commissioner from each Common- 
wealth. Additional libraries within 
areas served by Representatives, Dele- 
gates, or Resident Commissioners may 
be designated to receive Government 
publications to the extent that a total 


of not more than two such libraries, 
qualified to fulfill minimum require- 
ments as provided by law for depos- 
itory libraries, may be designated 


within each area; however, before any 
additional library within a congres- 
sional district, Territory, or Common- 
wealth shall be designated as a de- 
pository for Government publications, 
the head of that library shall furnish 
his Representative, Delegate, or Resi- 
dent Commissioner with justification 
of the necessity for the additional des- 
ignation. This justification, which 
shall also include a certification as to 
the need for the additional depository 
library designation, shall be signed by 
the head of the existing depository li- 
brary within the congressional district, 
Territory, or Commonwealth; or by the 
head of the library authority of the 
State, Territory, or Commonwealth 
within which the additional depository 
library is to be located. The justifica- 
tion for additional depository library 
designations shall be transmitted to the 
Superintendent of Documents by the 
Representative, Delegate, or Resident 
Commissioner. 


Under the terms of H. R. 9186, distribution of public documents, 


under the depository system, would be limited to libraries; the broader ter- 
minology “incorporated bodies, institutions, and associations” is deleted. 

The new section would formalize present practice of the Printing Office by 
requiring the designated libraries to request the publications authorized for 
distribution; it would seem that the Superintendent of Documents would be 


empowered to deny a specific request. 
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The new section would authorize an additional depository library in each 
area (State or congressional district) designated by the respective Senator or 
Congressman provided certain conditions are met: 

(a) The library is “qualified to meet the minimum requirements as 
provided by law for depository libraries.” 

(b) The prospective depository library must justify necessity for addi- 
tional designation to the designating Member of Congress. 

(c) The justification required in (b) above must be signed by the head 
of the existing depository in the area; or by the library authority of the 


State. 
UNITED STATES CODE, TITLE 44—Ccon. 


Sec. 83. Designation of depositories. 
The selection of an institution to re- 
ceive the documents ordered to be pub- 
lished or procured at the first session 
of any Congress shall control the docu- 
ments of the entire Congress, unless 
another designation be made before any 
distribution has taken place under the 
selection first made. And the public 
documents to be distributed by the 
Superintendent of Documents shall be 
sent to the institutions already desig- 
nated, unless he shall be satisfied that 
any such institution is no longer a suit- 
able depository of the same. Congres- 
sional journals and public documents, 
authorized to be distributed to institu- 
tions on the designation of Members of 
Congress, shall be sent to such libraries 
and institutions only as shall signify a 
willingness to pay the cost of their 
transportation. 


H. R. 9186—continued 


The Superintendent of Documents 
shall issue a classified list of Govern- 
ment publications containing annota- 
tions of contents and listings in such 
manner as to facilitate the selection of 
only those publications which may be 
needed by designated depository libra- 
ries. The publications to be distributed 
by the Superintendent of Documents 
shall be sent to the libraries already 
designated, unless he shall determine 
that the existing libraries so longer ful- 
fill the conditions provided by law for 
depository libraries. 


CoMMENT.—The primary change contemplated by the new section is to remove 
the requirements that depository libraries “signify a willingness to pay cost 


of transportation” of depository publications. 


the classified list. 


It also gives statutory basis for 


It retains in the Superintendent of Documents the power to 


withhold publications if he finds that the individual library no longer fulfills 


legal requirements of deposit. 


It would seem that discretion is placed in the Superintendent of Documents 





as to the date of distribution of publications to a newly designated depository; 
the protection (the practical importance of which is not assessed here) given by 
the present section is deleted: “the selection of an institution to receive the 
documents ordered to be published or procured at the first session of any Con- 
gress shall control the documents of the entire Congress, unless another desig- 
nation be made before any distribution has taken place under the selection first 
made.” 

Sec. 84. Libraries as depositories con- The designation of a library to re- 
tinued; new designations. Libraries place any one of not more than two 
designated by law prior to June 23, depository libraries within a congres- 
1913, as depositories to receive books sional district, Territory, or Common- 
and other Government publications wealth may be made only when the 
shall, during their existence, continue previously selected library shall cease 
such receipt ; and new designations may to exist or when the Superintendent of 
be made when libraries chosen shall Documents determines that the exist- 
cease to exist or other designations ing library no longer fulfills the condi- 
shall be authorized by law. tions provided by law for depository 

libraries. 


CoMMENT.—The present law stipulates that depositories by law prior to June 
23, 1913 “shall, during their existence,’ continue such receipt.” It is assumed 


1Emphasis supplied. 
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that this guarantee of continuity is modified by the discretionary power of the 


Superintendent set out in present section 83. 


The new section would not in- 


clude whatever practical protection this provision gave to older depositories. 


UNITED STATES CODE, TITLE 44—con. 


Sec. 85. Distribution of copies of pub- 
lications to designated depositories and 
libraries; land-grant colleges as de- 
positories. Upon the request of the 
Superintendent of Documents, the Pub- 
lic Printer is hereby authorized and 
directed to either increase or diminish 
the number of copies of publications 
furnished for distribution, to designated 
depositories and State and Territorial 
libraries so that the number of copies 
delivered shall be equal to the number 
of libraries on the list: Provided, That 
the number thus delivered shall at no 
time exceed the number authorized un- 
der existing statute: Provided further, 
That the Public Printer shall furnish 
the necessary number of copies as ahove 
provided, of the Journals of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, of all 
publications, not confidential in char- 
acter, printed upon the requisition of 
any Congressional committee, of all 
Senate and House public bills and reso- 
lutions, and of all reports on private 
bills, concurrent or simple resolutions. 
The allotment of copies furnished for 
distribution to libraries shall be in- 
creased or reduced, from time to time, 
as the redistricting of States or the re- 
arrangement of depository lists under 
provisions of law shall demand, to such 
numbers as may be necessary to comply 
with the law. All land-grant colleges 
shall be constituted as depositories for 
public documents, subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations of the deposi- 
tory laws. 


H. Rk. 9186—continued 


Upon request of the Superintendent 
of Documents, the components of the 
Government which order the printing of 
publications shall either increase or de- 
crease the number of copies of publica- 
tions furnished for distribution to desig- 
nated depository libraries so that the 
number of copies delivered to the Super- 
intendent of Documents shall be equal 
to the number of libraries on the list: 
Provided, That the number thus de- 
livered shall at no time exceed the num- 
ber authorized under existing statute: 
Provided further, That such copies of 
publications which are furnished the 
Superintendent of Documents for dis- 
tribution to designated depository li- 
braries shall include the journals of 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives; of all publications, not confiden- 
tial in character, printed upon the re- 
quisition of any congressional commit- 
tee ; of all Senate and House public bills 
and resolutions; all reports on private 
bills, concurrent or simple resolutions ; 
all Government publications which are 
or may be authorized to be distributed 
to depository libraries shall be in- 
creased or reduced, from time to time, 
as the redistricting of States or the 
rearrangement of depository lists under 
provisions of law shall demand, to such 
numbers as may be necessary to comply 
with the law. 

The Superintendent of Documents 
shall currently inform the components 
of the Government which order the 
printing of publications as to the num- 
ber of copies of their publications re- 
quired for distribution to depository 
libraries. The cost of printing and 
binding those quantities of publications 
which are distributed to depository li- 
braries shall be charged to the appro- 
priation or allotment of appropriation 
for the printing and binding of that 
component of the Government which 
orders the printing of such publications. 
All land-grant colleges shall be consti- 
tuted as depositories for public docu- 
ments, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the depository laws. 


CoMMENT.—Under this section, the duty of insuring an adequate quantity of 
the public documents “furnished for distribution” to depositories is shifted from 
the Public Printer to the “components of the Government which order the print- 
ing.” It is to be noted that the section relates only to printed publications. 
While the proposal carries over the distribution of specified publications of the 
legislative branch, there is no equivalent particularity with respect to those of 
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the executive or judicial branches. It would seem that the “components of the 
Government” would be required to provide a depository supply only at the initi- 
ative (or “upon the request of”) the Superintendent of Documents. It would 
seem that the deposit of all printed publications is not therefore secured by the 
proposed section. It is submitted that any publication fit to print is fit for 
deposit without the uncertainty or delay involved in the discretionary exercise 
of a “request by the Superintendent of Documents.” 

The new section makes no provision for the inclusion of nonprinted materials, 
It is believed that the tremendous expansion of this type of publication in the 
executive branch should be recognized and given statutory position in the de 
pository system. At the present time, prior approval by the Bureau of the 
Budget is required for some types of nonprinted issue. It is suggested that 
Budget Bureau's approval be conditioned upon deposit of a sufficient supply with 
the Printing Office for depository distribution. The lack of depository provision 
for nonprinted materials taken with the shift of depository printing costs from 
Printing Office to issuing office (or component) will, it is suggested, encourage 
even greater use of nonprint publications. ’ 





UNITED STATES CODE, TITLE 44—con. 


Sec. 86. Investigation of libraries 
designated as depositories. The Super- 
intendent of Documents shall thorough- 
ly investigate the condition of all li- 
braries that are designated depositories, 
and whenever he shall ascertain that 
the number of books in any such li- 
brary, other than college libraries, is 
below one thousand, other than Gov- 
ernment publications, or it has ceased to 
be maintained as a public library, he 
shall strike the same from the list, and 
the Senator, Representative, or Dele 
gate shall designate another depository 


that shall meet the conditions herein 
required. 


H. R. 9186—continued 


Each library which may hereafter be 
designated by Senators, Representa- 
tives, Delegates, or Resident Commis- 
sioners as a depository of Government 
publications shall be able to provide 
custody and service for depository ma- 
terials and be located in an area where 
it can best serve the public need, and 
shall be located within an area not al- 
ready adequately served by existing de 
pository libraries. The Superintendent 
of Documents shall receive reports from 
designated depository libraries at least 
every two years concerning the condi- 
tion of each and shall make firsthand 
investigation of conditions for which 
need is indicated; the results of such 
investigations shall be included in his 
annual report. Whenever he shall as- 
certain that the number of books in any 
such library, other than college libraries 
is below ten thousand, other than Goy- 
ernment publications, or it has ceased 
to be maintained as a public library, or 
that the Government publications 
which have been furnished the library 
have not been properly maintained, he 
shall delete the library from the list of 
depository libraries. The Representa- 
tive, Delegate, or Resident Commission- 
er in whose area the library is located 
shall be notified and shall then be au- 
thorized to designate another library 
within the area served by him, which 
shall meet the conditions herein re 
quired, but which shall not be in excess 
of the number of depository libraries 
authorized by law within each district, 
Territory, or Commonwealth. 


CoMMENT.—The new section would provide criteria for designation and con- 
tinuance of depository libraries. To receive designaton, a library must show— 
(1) It is able to provide custody and service for the material; and 

(2) It is located in an area not already adequately served by existing 


depositories. 
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To insure continuing status as a depository, the library, other than a college 


library, must— 


(1) Maintain a collection, other than Government publications, of at 


least 10,000 books; 


(2) Be maintained as a public library; 
(3) Properly maintain the publications furnished. 
The requirement that a library, “other than college libraries” be maintained 
as a “public library” and the provision in section 92 “Government publications 
furnished depository libraries shall be made available for the free use of the 


” 


general public, 


when taken together, raise some doubt as to the obligation of 


a college library to a member of the public in no way associated with the 


institution. 
UNITED STATES CODE, TITLE 44—con. 


Sec. 87. Libraries of executive de- 
partments and Military and Naval 
Academies constituted depositories. 
The libraries of the executive depart- 
ments, of the United States Military 
Academy, and the United States Naval 
Academy are hereby constituted desig- 
nated depositories of Government pub- 
lications, and the Superintendent of 
Documents shall supply one copy of 
said publications, in the same form 
as supplied to other depositories, to 
each of said libraries. 


CoM MENT.—None. 


Sec. 92. Government publications 
shall remain public property. All Gov- 
ernment publications furnished by au- 
thority of law to officers (except mem- 
bers of Congress), of the United States 
Government, for their official use, shall 
be stamped “Property of the United 
States Government,” and shall be pre- 
served by such officers and by them de- 
livered to their successors in office as 
a part of the property appertaining to 
the office. Government publications 
furnished depository libraries shall be 
made available for the free use of the 
general public and must not be disposed 
of except as the Superintendent of 
Documents may direct. 


H. R. 9186—continued 


Additional depository libraries within 
the executive departments may be des- 
ignated to receive Government publica- 
tions to the extent that the number so 
designated shall not exceed the number 
of major bureaus or divisions of such 
departments. These designations shall 
be made only after certification by the 
head of each executive department to 
the Superintendent of Documents as to 
the justifiable need for additional de- 
pository libraries. 


All Government publications of a 
permanent nature which are furnished 
by authority of law to officers (except 
Members of Congress) of the United 
States Government, for their official 
use, Shall be stamped “Property of the 
United States Government,” and shall 
be preserved by such officers and by 
them delivered to their successors in 
office as a part of the property apper- 
taining to the office. Government pub- 
lications which are furnished to deposi- 
tory libraries shall be made available 
for the free use of the general public, 
and shall be retained by depository 
libraries for a minimum period of ten 
years if the depository library is served 
by a regional depository library. When 
the depository libraries are not served 
by a regional depository library, or if 
they are regional depository libraries 
themselves, the Government publica- 
tions shall be retained for a minimum 
period of twenty years, after which 
they may be discarded, except that 
superseded publications or those of a 
noncurrent nature may be discarded 
sooner as may be authorized by the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


CoMMENT.—While the section is explicit insofar as title to publications fur- 
nished to officers of the Government is concerned, it is silent as to those sent to 


depositories. 


It is suggested that title be clearly vested in the depositories sub- 
ject to the conditions of service and retention described. 


Such a vesting would 


encourage libraries to integrate the materials with their other collections, bind 
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THE FEDERAL DEPOSITORY SYSTEM: PRESENT LAW AND THE PROVISIONS 
oF H. R. 9186, With CoMMENTARY—Continued 


them as required and catalogue them as its subject matter deserves. The 
present circumstance encourages the belief that public documents should be 
housed and treated separately. The result is usually that they receive, not 
better treatment, but inferior. 


UNITED STATES CODE, TITLE 44—CcOn. H. Rk. 9186—continued 


No equivalent provision. [New.] Sec. 8. Each Senator, Dele- 
gate, or Resident Commissioner shall 
be authorized to designate one of the 
depository libraries within his State, 
Territory, or Commonwealth as a re- 
gional depository for Government pub- 
lications. Before being designated a 
regional depository library, the head 
of such library shall agree to give ref- 
erence service, within the region served, 
including interlibrary loan, and shall 
receive and maintain all Government 
publications, except that superseded 
publications or those of a noncurrent 
nature may be discarded sooner as may 
be authorized by the Superintendent of 
Documents. The agreement to function 
as a regional depository library shall 
be transmitted to the Superintendent 
of Documents by the Senator, Delegate, 
or Resident Commissioner when desig- 
nation is made. The regional deposi- 
tory libraries so designated shall be 
authorized to receive Government pub- 
lications from depository libraries 
within the areas of the State, Territory, 
or Commonwealth served by them after 
such publications have been retained 
for a period of at least ten years, and 
may then discard or authorize the de- 
pository libraries to discard such un- 
wanted publications if two or more 
copies of same, either in printed, micro- 
printed, or microfilm form, shall be re- 
tained in the regional depository li- 
brary. 


CoMMENT.—Except for the concluding sentence of the section, this proposal 
to create regional depositories will pose no great problem in New York State. 

The New York State program based upon an agreement with the Superin- 
tendent of Documents is in an advanced stage and can be reconciled with the 
provisions of this bill. 

There is one exception; the final sentence requires the existence of two copies 
of a publication in the regional depository before local depositories may discard. 
This is too severe; in effect it would require the regional unit to duplicate almost 
every title, before a comprehensive disposal program could be made effective. 

The bill has one important omission: if the regional depository is to be an 
effective unit, there must be some provisions whereby it may acquire, at its own 


request, and without cost, additional copies of selected current titles if for inter- 
library loan only. 
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NortH CAROLINA 


THe AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL CoLLEGE OF NortH CAROLINA, 
Greensboro, N. C., October 10, 1957. 
Hon. Wayne L. Hays, 
Member of Congress, Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing 
and Paperwork, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hays: We think that bill H. R. 9186 permits somewhat 
more flexibility even with partial depositories. 

As you no doubt realize, with the privilege of selecting Federal documents it 
requires considerable financial support to adequately provide a minimum service. 
However, in many instances, State institutions have not boosted library budgets 
in relation to the services expected in handling Federal documents. This has 
resulted in quite poor services, many wasted efforts, and in many cases such 
service should have been closed, even in the land-grant colleges. 

This is no attempt to minimize the importance of such materials because docu- 
ments do supply a need and a wealth of information. Nevertheless, we do 
appreciate and support your efforts to provide a service yet cut expenditures and 
permit partial depositories to operate more effectively within their limitations. 

Very truly yours, 
PauL M. Smita, Jr., 
Chief Librarian. 


OHIO 


THe Bucyrus Pustic Liprary, 
Bucyrus, Ohio, October 3, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hays: The Bucyrus Public Library (depository No. 471) is 1 of 
28 depositories in Ohio. We are probably the smallest of the public libraries 
to be so privileged. Like all depository libraries, storage space is a problem 
for documents and pamphlets not in frequent use. We have had to reduce the 
number of Government publications available to us to less than 200 per year, 
in order to make these documents readily available to the public. 

In view of this situation, we feel that the provision of H. R. 9186 to designate 
regional depository libraries is an excellent solution to the problem: Nothing 
of importance would be destroyed, and everything available would be obtainable, 
when needed, by any depository that had surrendered old or unused documents 
to the regional collection. 

Relative to the choice or location of a regional depository library, I suggest 
that a State library be so designated in all States where the State library is now 
on the depository list. 

My reasoning here is simple and, I hope, logical. A State library, a State 
university library, or the largest public library within a State would be more 
likely to have the staff and the storage facilities to care for the documents sent to 
it by the smaller depository libraries. 

Very truly yours, 
JULIA HAvVRON 
Mrs. Julia Havron. 


THE STATE LIBRARY, 
Columbus, Ohio, September 25, 1957. 
SUBCOM MITTEE To Stupy FEDERAL PRINTING AND PAPERWORK, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sir: Thank you for notifying us about the proposed hearings on H. R. 
9186. 

We do not plan to appear personally at the hearings which are being scheduled 
in October but we would like to make a few comments and ask for further infor- 
mation. 

Page 2, lines 6 to 12, provide for the appointment of additional depository li- 
braries within an area “to the extent that a total of not more than two such 
libraries” may be designated. Does the word “such” refer to additional or deposi- 
tory? If the latter, it would mean that some areas might be handicapped and 
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that some existing depository libraries would have to be discontinued. I would 
suggest that the word “such” be changed to “additional.” 

Further complications arise by specifically designating certain libraries to be 
depositories. For example, on page 5, lines 12 to 15, all land-grant colleges are 
automatically constituted as depositories. If the purpose of the bill is to set up 
depository libraries throughout the country on a logical basis in order to eliminate 
duplication and waste, then it seems to me any library wishing to be a depository 
should be made to prove its need and be considered for a designation on the basis 
of the number of libraries in the area, the people to be served, and other factors, 
the bill as presently written automatically makes all land-grant colleges deposi- 
tories whether they should be or not and it seems to me is contrary to the purpose 
for which the bill is being written. 

Would all existing depository libraries cease to exist with the passage of this 
bill? 

May I express my appreciation to you and the members of the subcommittee for 
the great amount of work which you have put in on this matter? I am sure the 
final version of the bill will be a tremendous improvement over our present 
depository program. With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER BRAHM, State Librarian. 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Kent, Ohio, June 27, 1956. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hays: Twice in the last 3 years I have written to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents asking if it would be possible for Kent State to be named as 
a limited or selective depository of Government documents. I have tried to 
indicate, when I have written, that Kent State University is one of the most 
rapidly growing educational institutions in the country, and that it serves one of 
the more heavily populated areas of northeastern Ohio as a State-controlled in- 
stitution offering both undergraduate and graduate degrees in 28 departments 
of instruction. Each time the Superintendent has replied that the law limits 
these appointments to 1 for each representative district, and 1 for each Senator, 
and we have been told that the quota for our district has been exhausted. 

The problem for us here at Kent State is a very real one. We are trying to 
offer graduate instruction in particular, and undergraduate instruction in gen- 
eral, which makes the demand for Government documents in many fields almost 
imperative. Departments in history, sociology, economics, political science, 
biology, physics, library science, and others as well, request Government publi- 
cations almost daily, and some departments have found that their courses have 
actually been limited because of our lack of a large supply of Government 
documents. 

Akron Public Library, I believe, is a limited depository for Government docu- 
ments. Hiram College has a similar depository, limited to those documents 
which they specifically order. Hiram is an institution serving approximately 
600 students, in a liberal-arts training program. Their limited library facilities 
and their small library staff could not possibly meet the demands of the more 
than 6,000 Kent State students. Akron Public Library is hard pressed to meet 
the service needs of their community, and while they have always been generous 
in offering service to Kent State students, the distance between Kent and Akron 
prohibits anything more than occasional use of their materials by the Kent 
student body. 

On the basis of the above comments, I am writing to you to ask if you will 
make an effort on behalf of Kent State University to institute special legisla- 
tion which will make it possible for Kent State University Library to become 
a limited depository of United States Government documents in order to enable 
the institution to offer these tremendously valuable materials as part of the 
rich reservoir of book and periodical material which this library has now ac- 
quired. Making the Kent State University Library a limited depository of Gov- 
ernment documents would further the interest of the entire northeastern Ohio 
community, since this university is providing public education for such a signifi- 
cant portion of the population. 

President George A. Bowman joins with me in urging you to give this request 
your most serious consideration and assistance. I am sending a similar request 
to various other Representatives from northeastern Ohio. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN B. Nicnotson, Jr., Librarian. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, 
Allentown, Pa., September 17, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
100% House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: I have examined a copy of H. R. 9186 and, as the librarian of a 
selective depository library, feel that it is a noteworthy improvement over the 
present law. 

I have only one question as to terminology: On page 8, line 6, the wording 
“of a noncurrent nature” seems to be ambiguous. As an illustration, is not last 
year’s annual report of every departmental secretary “noncurrent”? 

May I suggest as a substitute for the above wording “no longer being pub- 
lished” if this is the intent. 

Yours truly, 


Joun §S. DaAvinson, Librarian. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Haverford, Pa., September 23, 1957. 
SUBCOMMITTEE To Stupy FEDERAL PRINTING AND PAPERWORK, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sirs: In convection with the consideration which is about to begin of 
the bill H. R. 9186, I do want to express my strong approval of the general terms 
of the bill. 

In three respects it seems to me to move in a wise and much-needed direction : 
(1) It permits smaller depository libraries to maintain (through periodic dis- 
earding) a collection which is fully and currently useful, while at the same time 
assuring (2) that the regional depository libraries (such as our Free Library 
of Philadelphia) will maintain a complete collection of documents in each large 
geographical area. (3) Perhaps most important of all, it permits the founding 
of new depository libraries, which will even out the inequalities which have 
occasionally arisen from large recent shifts of population. 


I do hope that this bill is successful in the various hearings to be held next 
month. 


Sincerely yours, 
JoHN A. LESTER, Jr., Librarian. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Hawerford, Pa., September 19, 1957. 
SUBCOMITTEE To Stupy FEDERAL PRINTING AND PAPERWORK, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : I wish to add my voice to the many others that I believe will urge 
the passage of H. R. 9186. An especially useful and important feature of the 
bill is the part which says: 

“Government publications which are furnished to depository libraries shall 
be made available for the free use of the general public, and shall be retained 
by depository libraries for a minimum period of 10 years if the depository library 
is served by a regional depository library. When the depository libraries are 
not served by a regional depository library * * * a minimum period of 20 
years. * * *” 

This change in the present rule would be of great benefit to our library. 
Even though much scholarly research is done in our college and by others in 
colleges within our area, I have observed that very little use is made of the docu- 
ments dating back 10 years or more. Thus they occupy shelf space that is be- 
coming more and more needed and create maintenance problems not justified by 
the amount of use they receive. (The very few who need them could go for 
them to the Philadelphia Free Library.) At the same time, the various col 
lege departments may need the current publications for research projects, etc. 
Under the present setup, one could find oneself having to discontinue useful and 
used current items in order to save space for maintenance of old items rarely 
used. This would seem definitely irrational. 
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So let me express again the sincere wish and hope that bill H. R. 9186, and 
especially the section cited above, may be approved by the committee and the 
Congress. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CONSTANCE HYSsLop, 
Senior Assistant in Charge of Government Documents. 


CIty OF PHILADELPHIA, 
FREE LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 9, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HAys: Your kindness in sending me a copy of a bill to 
revise the laws relating to depository libraries (H. R. 9186) is most appreciated. 
The bill has been studied here with great interest and it is felt that the changes 
represent a marked improvement over previous legislation on this subject. They 
liberalize both the means for creating depository libraries and the means by 
which depository libraries may rid themselves of outdated material. 

Any new law of course brings with it certain problems. Should this bill become 
law, this library would have to consider seriously whether to apply to be desig- 
nated as a regional depository, so naturally we have read the bill in that light. 

The bill provides (p. 8, line 12 ff.) “Before being designated a regional deposi- 
tory library, the head of such library shall agree to give reference service within 
the region served, including interlibrary loan. * * *’’ Under the law designating 
us a depository library we do provide reference services to the residents and 
taxpayers of the city of Philadelphia and as a courtesy we provide them in 
limited measure to nonresidents. In addition we do allow our patrons limited 
borrowing privileges for all Federal documents except those few designated 
reference books. For nonresidents the only borrowing privilege is through inter- 
library loan to other libraries. From our point of view this pogram would be 
strengthened by giving to regional depository libraries a grant to reimburse the 
municipality for expenses involved in giving service to those nonresidents who 
make no financial contribution to the city. 

On page 9 regional depository libraries are authorized to discard publications 
more than 10 years old (but less, I gather than 20 years old) “if two or more 
copies of the same, either in printed, microfilm, or microprinted form, shall be re- 
tained. * * *” As we are at present an “all” depository, our shelves are already 
bulging with one copy of each publication that we receive so only by buying 
microcards at about $1,200 a year could we comply with the obligation to keep a 
second copy. 

Briefly, the bill seems to impose heavy obligations on the regional depository 
libraries for which there is no corresponding benefit. 

There are 1 or 2 points at which the wording might be made more precise: 

Page 7, lines 23-24 “a minimum period of 10 years * * *” Is the bill intended 
to be retroactive and are depository libraries to be allowed to dispose of any 
document more than 10 years old regardless of when it was received? 

Page 8, lines 14-15 “reference service * * * including interlibrary loan * * *” 
This seems to apply to Federal Government documents only, but this is not 
stated. 

Page 9, lines 4-6 “two copies * * * shall be retained in the regional depository. 
I assume that this obligation is limited to 20 years by the statement on p. 8, 
line 5, though this does not seem to be explicit. 

As a practical suggestion I believe it would help in managing our collections 
if depository documents were so designated by a symbol on the cover. The black 
dot that so designates them in the monthly catalog is very useful, but it would 
be more convenient to have the information on the document itself so as to know 
at a glance when removing outdated material from the shelves whether one is 
under any legal obligation to keep it for a stipulated time. 

Thank you again for allowing me to see the bill. I hope I have been able to 
make some suggestions useful to you. 

Sincerely yours, 


EMERSON GREENAWAY, Director. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
University Park, Pa., October 2, 1957. 
SUBCOMMITTEE To STUDY FEDERAL PRINTING AND PAPERWORK, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : I have had opportunity to study the bill H. R. 9186 concerning 
revision of laws relating to depository libraries: As one of the institutions 
answering the earlier questionnaire on the subject, we feel that this resulting 
bill is an improvement over the present regulations and we would like to see it 
enacted into law. 

Sincerely yours, 
RaLtpH W. McCome, 
University Librarian, 


TEN NESSEE 


Joint UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, 
Nashville, Tenn., October 11, 1957. 
Mr. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Member of Congress, Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing 
and Paperwork, the Capitol, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Hays: The staff of the Joint University Libraries that deals 
with our Federal documents has given considerable thought to H. R. 9186 which 
is designed to revise our laws relating to the depository libraries of the United 
States. In view of the hearings you are conducting on this bill we would like 
to make the following statement. 

If we interpret the proposed measure correctly it would leave the present de- 
pository library system intact, but it would authorize the designation of regional 
depository libraries which would perform certain tasks such as: 

1. Take all publications of the United States Government ; 

2. Accept responsibility for interlibrary loan; 

8. Agree to keep two copies of every publication for 20 years; and 
4. Accept discards from other depository libraries. 

Here in Nashville we believe the present depository system is working well. 
Our Joint University Libraries work closely with the Tennessee State Library 
and Archives. Both libraries are practically “all depository libraries,” but in 
our selection we compare notes to get complete coverage and to eliminate unneces- 
sary duplication. Both of our libraries lend freely as requested. 

There are many documents that are needed so much in both libraries that to 
have them in only one regional depository library would greatly interfere with 
the research of many people. 

We find the present system is most satisfactory because of its flexibility. It 
utilizes the resources of both the Joint University Libraries and the Tennessee 
State Library and Archives to the fullest degree and to better advantage than 
would be possible if either were designated as a regional depository library. 

I believe the present depository system could be greatly improved if a number 
of regional depositories could be designated to perform specific and limited func- 
tions. If for instance our libraries could obtain free of charge from the Gov- 
ernment: 

(1) One microfilm copy of all congressional hearings, committee prints and 
bills, and (2) one film copy of the Official Gazette of the Patent Office. 

We would also have to receive currently the releases as issued, but they could 
be discarded later if a film copy could be provided. 

Our libraries have been practically an “all depository library” for many years 
and we take our responsibilities seriously. We catalog, bind, and preserve mate- 
rials selected that are of permanent value and they are indispensable in this uni- 
versity center. 

Hoping these observations will be useful, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. F. Kuntwan, Director. 
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TENNESSEE STATE LIBRARY AND ARCHIVES, 
Nashville, Tenn., October 10, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork of the 
Committee on House Administration, the Capitol, Washington, D.C. 
Drak Mr. Hays: I wish to acknowledge receipt of your recent communication 
directed to libraries interested in the distribution of Government publications. 
After discussing this matter with the staff of our department, we have pre- 
pared a statement which we submit herewith to the subcommittee. 
Sincerely yours, 
DAN M. ROBINSON, 
State Librarian and Archivist. 


STATEMENT OF STATE LIBRARY DIVISION, TENNESSEE STATE LIBRARY AND ARCHIVES 
(Depository No. 576) 


We wish to endorse and commend H. R. 9186, and, at the same time, to express 
certain reservations and opinions : 
Selection of titles 

We approve the policy which permits depository libraries to select titles they 
wish to receive. 

We favor in this selection the distribution of responsibilities among neighbor- 
ing libraries with various specialties. We think that all depositories should ac- 
cept reference and interlibrary loan responsibilities for the titles which they 
receive free from the Federal Government. 


Aids to depositories 


We are grateful for the Superintendent of Documents booklet, Cumulative 
Instructions to Depository Libraries. It helps a depository library by defining 
its rights and duties. 

We are particularly in favor of the inclusion of annotations of contents in the 
classified list of publications available to depositories. We hope these annota- 
tions can include some statement relating publications to each other, so that 
decisions for disposal of superseded and cumulated material are easier. 

In re the regional depository plan 

In the area which corresponds to the State of Tennessee we do not feel the 
need for a regional depository library as described in H. R. 9186. We prefer 
cooperation in selection and the development of specialties within a region. We 
do not know of a library in our area able to assume the care and servicing of 
two copies of everything published by the Federal Government. The burden of 
discarding or of coordinating the disposition of unwanted titles from the 10 
depository libraries in Tennessee would be, in our opinion, a large and unneces- 
sary undertaking. 

Availability of microcopy 

We would like to be assured the privilege of borrowing, when the occasional 
need arises, publications which we fail to select. We could very well borrow 
microcopies or other facsimile when this need occurs. We expect to replace 
selected bulky files with microcopies as our stack space becomes exhausted. If 
the need for the publication justified its selection, the purchase of the microcopy 
is, we think, reasonable. 

Summary 

The cooperative basis for selection, maintenance, and servicing in our area 
seems to us preferable to the inauguration of a regional depository plan. We 
interested in a plan for cooperative purchase of microcopied United States Gov- 
ernment publications not being selected in our area, when the need justifies such 
a plan. 
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TEXAS 
DALLAS Pusric LIBRARY, 
Dallas, Tezx., September 12, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, House Office Building, Washington, 
D. 0, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hays: I have read H. R. 9186, 85th Congress, with much 
interest. 

The plan for the disposal of depository materials after a period of 20 years 
unless they are of certain historical or statistical value will help keep depository 
collections in a more usable form. 

I do wish that the matter of an index similar to the now extinct document 
catalog that was discussed in your preliminary hearings could also be made a 
part of the new law. Although the monthly catalog and its annual index are 
very useful, I see daily a need for a more comprehensive index such as the old 
document catalog. I am not suggesting, however, that the monthly catalog be 
discontinued ; it serves a useful purpose as a guide to current publications. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES D. MEEKS, 
Director, Dallas Public Library. 


UTAH 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, 
Salt Lake City, October 1, 1957. 
SUBCOMMITTEE To Stupy FEDERAL PRINTING AND PAPERWORK, 
The Capitol, Waahington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : The bill which you sent to the University of Utah Library, H. R. 
9186, for our comments, represents a real improvement in depository arrange- 
menis, but could be more desirable from the standpoint of libraries, if one change 
could be made. On page 8, line 5, you use the term “discard.” Would it be 
possible to extend this to a larger grant of discretion by saying “may discard, 
exchange, or otherwise dispose of unneeded publications.” 

I have checked with several other librarians in our State and region. I find 
they all agree that authority to dispose of these by any suitable means would be 
more desirable than just the term “discard.” 

Respectfully yours, 
L. H. Krrxparrick, Librarian. 


Everett Pusric LIBRARY, 
EVERETT, WASH., September 24, 1957. 
WayYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hays: As a depository library we have read with interest your com- 
munication regarding H. R. 9186, and the copy of the bill itself which was 
enclosed. 

Since it is not possible for us to attend the hearing scheduled for San Francisco, 
October 10, we would like you to know that we are in accord with the proposed 
legislation to designate regional depositories, and make possible the discard of 
surplus or outdated documents by presently designated depository libraries. 

By way of comment, however, you should know that this library, and probably 
every other depository library in the Nation for that matter, is already over- 
crowded with documents. We wonder which, if any, libraries could be designated 
as regional depositories because of this common lack of space? Perhaps you 
have already explored this question and have found libraries in each region 
willing and able to become depositories for the region. 

The best solution, of course, would be to create regional depository libraries 
as such. I would suggest large barnlike structures with plenty of stack space 
and a minimum of personnel, sufficient only to handle and stock the documents 
and relay them out on interlibrary loans as requested. Perhaps obsolete aircraft 
hangars might be utilized, such as the dirigible hangars of Tillamook, Oreg. 

Still further might I suggest that if funds are ever provided to assist States 
in building schools such legislation should not overlook the equally crying need 
for space in libraries. The thousands of outmoded and outgrown Carnegie 
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libraries throughout the country need to be replaced by modern, spacious struc- 
tures, or at the least remodeled if additional space is available in the present 
locations. The quonset-hut type of building is much more functional than the 
architect’s dreams which so many of us have inherited. What we need igs 
space and stacks; any large room can be divided into departments by stacks or 
other furniture. 

Microfilming of documents may be the ultimate answer, but it has been my 
experience that no one in his right mind is going to prefer a microfilm projection 
to the actual document. The document itself is still the best means, and much 
easier to read. I speak, of course, as one who is about to descend from bifocals 
to trifocals. 

Let us proceed then with the bill at hand for lack of anything better. At least 
it is a step in the right direction. 

Pui BvLopcett, Librarian. 


Mip-CoLuMBIA LIBRARY, 
Kennewick, Wash., September 19, 1957. 
Warne L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hays: Thank you for your information on library depos- 
itories. I have answered your questionnaire as best I could. Our library being 
a young one serving rural areas in a farm community is not in a position to 
be a depository library—but we certainly appreciate and use Government pub- 
lications in our reference work—especially in the field of agriculture. If it were 
not for the free bulletins offered by the Office of Infortmation of the United States 
Department of Agriculture we could hardly give as good service as we are able 
with this material. Supplementing this with materials obtained from our 
county agents, and borrowed from the State library and local colleges, we make 
use of many Government documents with a minimum amount of storage space. 

We would like to be able to subscribe to the farmers bulletins instead of having 
to watch for them in the checklists, and feel that this could be done if the credit 
system mentioned in 21b were tried. 

I strongly favor regional depositories, but do not see why the Federal Govern- 
ment should maintain them. With State agencies already acting as a permanent 
research center for all small libraries in the State it would seem reasonable that 
they be the recipients of depository holdings. If the Government could maintain 
an up-to-date indexing service this would relieve all the libraries of expensive 
cataloging. Many research libraries would use this index, as would smaller 
libraries as a guide to sending for material from the center. If this were com- 
bined with some credits graduated in size for materials needed on a temporary 
basis, I think the problem of the use of public documents in libraries would be 
more efficient. 

Yours very truly, 





NEVA L. BEQUETTE, Librarian. 


SEATTLE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Seattle, Wash., September 7, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hays: The reference department and document division of the Se 
attle Public Library have carefully considered your bill (H. R. 9186) introduced 
into the House of Representatives August 8, 1957, and have prepared the en- 
closed memorandum commenting on the proposed law. 

I trust that their suggestions may be of some assistance. 

Yours very truly, 
WILrLarp O. Youn, Librarian. 


COMMENT ON H. R. 9186 


The reference department and document division of the Seattle Public Library 
have read with interest H. R. 9186, introduced into the House of Representatives 
on August 8, 1957. While we find most of the routine provisions of the bill 
in accord with what is probably present-day thinking on the subject of deposi- 
tory distribution, there are several items in the bill which, we feel, need clarifica- 
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tion or rewording, or both. These are listed below, with our comments, by page, 
section, and line number of the bill: 


Page 4, section 4, line 19 


Isn’t the use of “of” unnecessary here? The rewording of the old law would 
preclude it, we think. 

In the matter of an “equal” number of copies for an “equal” number of 
depositories, there have been, in the past, certain losses of depository packages 
jin the mail; due to the limited number of some publications available, the 
Superintendent of Documents has been unable to replace for a depository library 
important items which it did not receive through no fault of its own. A few 
extras should be allowed for. 


Page 6, section 5, line 3 


Can we take it for granted that the Superintendent of Documents would let 
us know, at least a year in advance, of what we should be reporting? In the 
past we've received requests for reports on items on which we did not keep 
statistics. Either this should be written in the law or it be indicated that regu- 
lations to be sent out by the Superintendent would include some such proviso. 
Page 6, section 5, lines 5, 6, 7 

We still feel strongly that Washington, D. C., does not know what is going on 
out in the “suburbs.” No provision is made in this bill for compulsory inspec- 
tion of depository libraries. It seems to us that inspection of each depository 
library every 2 years (on a staggered basis) is only fair to the libraries and the 
problems involved. The 2-year inspection of each individual depository might 
be lengthened to 5, 6, or even more years, provided that the Superintendent of 
Documents or “authorized representative’ promptly visit every 2 years the re- 
gional depository library (if established) where individual depositories can send 
correspondence or representatives, if necessary, to discuss problems, questions, 
complaints, etc. Without certain inspection, abuses of depository regulations 
and grievances arising therefrom could still go on, unchecked. 


Page 6, section 6, lines 22, 28 


It is not clear just where this section is to be added. After section 98 
perhaps? 


’ 


s 


Page 8, section 7, lines 4, 5 


We do not wish to quarrel with the 10-year limit on keeping depository 
publications to be administered at the discretion of each individual depository 
library, but we do feel that a regional deposjtory should not be allowed to 
discard any Government publication on a time basis. The real usefulness of 
a regional depository would be in having at least one copy of everything issued 
by the United States Government that would not be legally discarded under 
the regulations issued by the Superintendent of Documents relating to super- 
seded items, replaced regulations or later editions. The regional depository 
should function as a sort of Library of Congress, as complete as possible in 
yovernment holdings. Time actually means nothing when it comes to the 
value of Government publications as research tools. There is nothing in the 
bill, as written, to prevent a regional depository, to cite an example, from 
destroying back issues of such valuable publications as the Federal Register 
when the Code of Federal Regulations is received, or bulky Supreme Court 
Reports because a local law office might own a set. 


Page 8, section 8, lines 10, 11 


In regard to the use of the term “regional” in the designation “regional 
depository library’, may we suggest that, since the bill indicates that this 
library would really be a “State” regional depository, it might be better to 
call it by some such name as “union” depository, “consolidated” depository, 
“archival” depository, “federated” depository, or “statewide” depository library. 
The word “regional” in our present-day usage conjures up a geographic area 
either larger or smaller than a State. 

Page 8, section 8 

The idea of establishing a regional depository library might be a good one, 
desired by the majority of depository libraries, but there ought to be a lot of 
spadework done on the legal and financial feasibility of such an establishment 


before it should be written into existence in a bill that might become law. We 
do not believe that there is any existing library in our State today (not even 
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the State library which is best equipped to carry on interlibrary loan and 
extension work on a statewide basis) that could function as a regional de. 
pository library without special financial assistance. Since these regional 
depositories are going to help the Superintendent of Documents to carry out 
his job (p. 9, lines 2, 3, 4, 5) we feel that Uncle Sam will have to give monetary 
aid to any library so designated. The task of a regional depository would be q 
huge one, and to carry it out many extra hands and much more room would 
be required. In the matter of storage, of course, an argument could be put 
up for complete retention on film, if original files were getting too bulky, but 
many small libraries still have no facilities for using such film on interlibrary 
loan. No bill with a regional depository library proviso should be proposed 
without having written into it some statement as to the how of putting such 
an institution into business. If this cannot be done, it would be better to delete 
section 8 entirely, drop the time limit on retention of Government documents, 
and go back to the old method of obligation of service as a depository or re. 
moval of that privilege. 

SPOKANE Pusiic LIBRARY, 
Spokane, Wash., September 28, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 

Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hays: Since it will be impossible for our library to have represen- 
tation at the hearing in San Francisco on October 10, we should like to go on 
record for approving H. R. 9186. 

The Spokane Public Library has been a depository library since 1910—and 
has always used and made available the Government publications to the patrons 
of the library. In fact, our holdings are consulted by other Government agencies 
in the area, aS well as by the general public. We feel a depository library of 
Government publications located in the Spokane Public Library is a necessity. 
Very truly yours, 
ELIZABETH S, GILBERT 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Gilbert, 
Reference Librarian. 


WISCONSIN 


THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE, 
Fau Claire, Wis., September 30, 1957. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ‘l'o Srupy FEDERAL PRINTING AND PAPERWORK, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: The bill, H. R. 9186, to revise the laws relating to depository 
libraries receives my heart? endorsement. We, in Wisconsin, are operating on 
such a regional depository and have found it satisfactory. In this day of fast 
communication, requests may be submitted to such a depository in short order 
and material received in time to satisfy most needs. 

Such collections should prove to be a saving both to the Federal Government 
and to the individual depositories for it could mean a reduction in the number 
of copies of some documents furnished by the Government and a reduction in 
housing and servicing costs for the libraries. 

It was through a question I put to a member of the staff of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society about borrowing documents that gave Dr. Clifford Lord, 
the director of the society, the idea for such a regional depository in this State 
and he carried it through. For this reason I am especially interested in the 
system and firmly believe it will work. 

Sincerely, 


Erna Bucuorz, Librarian. 
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THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Madison, Wis., October 10, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: In accordance with the communication from your committee accompanying 
notice of hearings on H. R. 9186, we wish to file herewith a statement on certain 
aspects of this bill, particularly that part which relates to the establishment and 
functions of regional depository libraries. 

This society originated the plan for setting up such regional depository libraries 
and it was in response to a petition from us and the other depository libraries in 
Wisconsin that the Superintendent of Documents on June 2, 1953, designated the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin regional depository library of Wisconsin 
and issued regulations under which we should function. Four years’ experience 
has demonstrated to our complete satisfaction the value and workability of the 
plan. On the basis of this experience, we wish to offer for your consideration 
certain proposed modifications in the bill as written. 

The original plan had two basic objectives. First, it desired to improve service 
of Federal documentary materials. Under the pressure of lack of space for 
shelving and infrequent demands for use nearly all the depository libraries 
in the State had become very selective in their acquisition of depository mate- 
rials—the depository system was failing of its purpose to make all governmental 
publications easily available to all citizens. To mend this situation it was pro- 
posed that the regional depository library should be a complete depository and 
that it should loan from this collection to all libraries of the State on interlibrary 
loan, or direct to citizens not having access to a local library. Secondly, because 
the period of frequent use of documents is fairly short after first publication, 
the depository libraries of the State found their shelves loaded with materials 
which use did not justify them in preserving. The availability of quick loan 
from the regional depository library justified the Superintendent of Documents 
in giving the libraries permission to transfer this material to the regional deposi- 
tory for use or discard as circumstances might dictate. In addition, knowing that 
materials could be readily borrowed, depository libraries would not select for 
acquisition marginal materials, thus reducing the printing load of the Government. 

It is our belief that certain provisions of H. R. 9186 as drawn would impede 
the smooth working of this plan. 

First, as to the number of such regional libraries and the method of their 
establishment (sec. 8). The bill provides that each Senator may designate one 
of the depository libraries in his State as a regional depository library. This 
would permit, though not require, the establishment of two regional libraries in 
each State but does not provide for drawing the territorial limits within which 
each would operate. 

It is our experience in Wisconsin that one regional depository library is suf- 
ficient to meet the needs of the entire State, and we understand that the New 
York State Library is successfully operating as central depository library for 
that much more populous State. Since each library in the State will continue 
to acquire those governmental publications in frequent demand (whether as a 
depository library or by purchase) and the large city libraries will continue to 
need and acquire all or nearly all depository materials for the use within their 
library system, service from the central or regional depository will always be 
to the rural and small city areas. This is not so great that one library cannot 
easily handle it. 

Furthermore, there are sparsely inhabited States in the West in which it is 
doubtful that any library has a sufficiently complete collection of depository 
materials to qualify as a regional depository library, and in which one such 
regional depository library might easily service the needs for two or more States. 
Depository libraries in such regions ought not to be denied the benefits accruing 
from the regional depository library system. This suggests the desirability of 
making provision for establishing multistate regional depository libraries. 

For these reasons we believe it would be better if authority for establishing 
regional depository libraries, whether on a State or multistate basis, were vested 
in the Superintendent of Documents upon petition from a majority of the de- 
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pository libraries within the region involved. Or, failing approval of the multi- 
state idea, we believe that the number of regional depository libraries in a State 
should be limited to one, the designation to be made by the senior Senator upon 
recommendation from the Superintendent of Documents. 

Our second suggestion is this. Section 8 (p. 9, lines 3-6) requires that the 
reginal depository library retain two copies of all documents as a prerequisite 
for permitting other depository libraries to transfer old, unwanted materials to 
the regional depository. This would in effect require the regional depository 
library to preserve and shelve two complete sets of depository materials. This 
would be a burden which few if any libraries could or would assume, and is of 
very doubtful utility. 

Under the agreement with the Superintendent of Documents by which this 
library pioneered as a regional depository library we agreed to collect in duplicate 
or multiple copies any materials which experience indicated were needed to meet 
service demands. During the 4 years, despite the fact that we also service the 
University of Wisconsin community, we have had no calls for service which we 
could not care for without duplicate copies. We beileve that the addition of 
duplicate materials should be entirely at the option of the regional depository 
library. If it is not, it will jeopardize the whole regional depository library 
program. 

Finally, referring to the provision which would permit regional depository 
libraries to discard materials 20 years old or older (p. 8, lines 1-5). This 
would vitiate the whole idea back of the regional depository plan. As stated 
above, the purpose is to make all depository materials available to all citizens— 
not just those printed in the last 20 years. Admitting that frequency of use 
does not justify the preservation indefinitely of these materials in all depository 
libraries, we feel that all the publications of the United States Government 
should be preserved and be available if needed to every citizen. That is the 
proper function of the regional depository library, and we believe it should be 
required of them. 

It is, of course, true that under this plan the library which assumes the 
responsibility of becoming a regional depository takes at best a heavy burden 
without recompense other than the good will of their fellow libraries and citi- 
zen-patrons. Some recompense might be given them for this service, though 
we are not Sure what form it could take. It has been suggested that such 
libraries might be relieved of the burden of paying transportation on depository 
materials, or that they be supplied duplicates without charge if such are needed 
for the service. We are not sure that these suggestions are practical but we 
commend them to your consideration. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DonaLp R. MCNEIL, 
Associate Director, State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 


COUNTY OF MILWAUKEE LAW LIBRARY, 
Milwaukee, Wis., September 20, 1957. 
SUBCOMMITTEE To Stupy FEDERAL PRINTING AND PAPERWORK, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: In re bill H. R. 9186, to revise the laws relating to depository 
libraries. 
The Milwaukee County Law Library, depository library No. 671, wishes to 
register in favor of House bill 9186. 
Yours truly, 
MaryY BALLANTINE, Law Librarian. 
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APPENDIX K 


DUKE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 


Durham, N. C., November 26, 1957. 
Hon. WaYNE L. Hays, 


Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hays: On behalf of the public documents committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association and of librarians across the country, I want to thank 
you for your interest in H. R. 9186. Those who came to testify at the October 
hearings and to offer advice, were encouraged by your presence. 

While the bill as submitted to Congress just before adjournment should be 
revised to include several of the suggestions which came up repeatedly in the 
hearings, I believe these can be incorporated without drastic revision. This 
legislation is of wide interest, and such assistance as you wish from members 
of this committee or from other librarians will be forthcoming upon request. 

We are greatly indebted to you and the members of your Committee for your 


continued interest in improving legislation governing the distribution of Gov- 
ernment documents. 


Sincerely yours, 


B. BE. Powe .t, 
Chairman, Public Documents Committee. 


APPENDIX L 


Letters were directed by Chairman Wayne L. Hays, on March 1, 1958, to the 
heads of 42 departments and agencies of the Government, requesting their views 
and recommendations relating to the revision of the depository laws as pro- 
posed in H. R. 11042. As of the date of the hearing on H. R. 11042, June 19, 1958, 
replies were received, as follows: 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES COURTS, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 9158. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hays: This Office has given careful consideration to 
H. R. 11042, the bill to revise the laws relating to depository libraries, as sent 
to us with your letter of March 1, 1958. Immediately, we are faced with the 
problem of making legislative history materials available to the United States 
judges throughout the country and are presently engaged in trying to ascertain 
whether complete legislative histories of major legislation are available in the 
depository libraries at the various places of holding court for the use of the courts. 
It may be that when this study is completed we will be in a position to comment 
more fully on the provisions of the bill. Immediately it would appear that the 
provision in section 9 of the bill to establish in each State regional depositories 
which would receive all Government publications and would retain them may 
well be the means of supplying the judiciary’s need for legislative materials. 

Beyond that there are two lesser matters which I think we should mention. 
It would appear that the language in section 5 of this bill, beginning on line 4, 
page 6, requiring the cost of printing and binding of the publications which are 
to be distributed to depository libraries to be charged to the appropriations which 
order the printing of these publications, would require us, if enacted, to obtain 
additional moneys in the judiciary appropriations affected. 

The change in language provided by section 8 of the bill to require stamping 
and preservation of only those Government publications of a permanent nature 
which are furnished to officers of the Government for their official use would 
apply to officers of the judiciary. The provision is in line with the modifica- 
tion made in section 414, title 28, of the United States Code when it was last 
amended and is believed to be desirable. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. ATRHART, 
Acting Assistant Director. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1958, 
Hon. WAYNE L. HAyYs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Printing, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hays: This is in reply to your request of March 1 for the 
views of this Department on your proposed bill, H. R. 11042, relating to revision 
of depository library laws. 

This bill mainly proposes to set up more specific provisions for designation of 
depository libraries by Members, Delegates, and Commissioners in Congress, pro- 
vides for designation of additional depository libraries, provides more specifically 
for making Government publications available to the depository libraries, and 
provides for termination of designation of such libraries. 

The bill would allow for designation of depository libraries in addition to 
those designated heretofore by Members of Congress or by specific law. The 
additional designations could be made by (1) Members of Congress, (2) Dele- 
gates or Commissioners in Congress, and (3) by executive departments or li- 
braries in such departments. At present there are about 550 depository libraries, 
and the provisions of H. R. 11042 could double that number. 

To the extent that the bill, if enacted, would increase the number of deposi- 
tory libraries it would assist this Department in wider dissemination of agri- 
cultural information under its many responsibilities therefor. 

The Department would have no objection to the provisions of the bill, although 
section 5 would increase expenditures out of appropriations available to the 
Department. 

Copies of new publications of this Department now going to depository li- 
braries are charged to appropriations made to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. The provisions of section 5 would transfer such charges to the ap- 
propriations of agencies of this Department paying for printing the original 
edition of the publications. 

The estimated annual cost to this Department would be something in excess 
of $30,000, not including the cost of mailing. Such cost would increase as the 
number of depository libraries might increase. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L, Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, House of Representatives. 


DEAR Mr. Hays: This is in response to your letter of March 1, 1958, in which 
you requested a report on H. R. 11042, a bill “to revise the laws relating to deposi- 
tory libraries” (44 U. S. C., sees. 82-87, 92 (1952 ed.) ). 

This bill would make available to libraries designated as depositories all 
United States Government publications except those determined by the issuing 
Government agencies “* * * to be required for official use only or those re- 
quired for strictly administrative or operational purposes which have no public 
interest or educational value, and publications classified for reasons of national 
security * * *.” At present, only Government Printing Office publications are 
distributed to depository libraries. This bill would include among the docnu- 
ments to be distributed publications which were obtained from sources other 
than the Government Printing Office, such as laboratory and field installation 
reports. 

The bill would also provide for an increase in the number of depository li- 
braries, by allowing the designation of additional libraries within the geographic 
limits of States and Territories and within the executive departments of the 
United States Government. The effect of this language would be to increase 
the number of depository libraries from 580 to perhaps well over 1,000, 

The Atomic Energy Commission, recognizing the necessity of keeping the re- 
search community and the American public as a whole fully informed regard- 
ing the nature of its work, provided for its own system of depository libraries 
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as early as 1950. This system was created in the belief that the information 
contained in the specialized, technical documents which are distributed by our 
Jaboratories and other installations must be effectively disseminated, but that 
only a limited number of the general depository libraries would want or need 
all of such material. The Commission’s depository libraries now number 79 
throughout the Nation, practically all of which are also general depository 
libraries under title 44, United States Code, section 82, et seq. By means of 
this system, we believe that we have afforded means for every person who 
possesses an interest in the Commission’s activities to gain access to 


ase 


its non- 
cdassified documents. Of coure, additional libraries will be designated where 
there is a need for them. 

The Commission’s depository libraries receive all of our publications which 
are printed by the Government Printing Office as well as all of our current re- 
search and development reports which are not classified. The latter material 
is of a very limited interest and not printed by the Government Printing Office. 
By contrast, the general depository libraries receive only those Commission 
publications which are printed by the Government Printing Office. These are 
of a more general interest and applicability, and constitute only a small per- 
centage of the documents printed by or for the Commission. 

We believe that the Atomic Energy Commission’s existing practice concerning 
the distribution of its publications is adequately meeting the American public’s 
needs. However, if the Commission were required to print and distribute its 
highly specialized laboratory and other non-Government Printing Office publica- 
tions to large numbers of the general depository libraries, whose users do not 
have any interest or need for such material, the result would be an unnecessary 
expenditure of public funds. Therefore, since this bill would increase both 
the potential number of depository libraries and also would require that Govern- 
ment publications, whether printed in the Government Printing Office or else- 
where, be distributed to those libraries upon request, we believe that the inclusion 
of the Atomic Energy Commission within the bill’s scope, as the bill now reads, 
would not serve the public interest. 

In summary, our views may be stated as follows. Those publications which 
the Commission now prints at the Government Printing Office are of such char- 
acter that their widespread distribution to the general depository libraries serves 
a useful purpose. However, for the reasons which are set forth above, we are 
of the opinion that there is no necessity for increasing beyond the scope of the 
Commission’s own depository library program the number of libraries to which 
the Commission should send its non-Government Printing Office publications. It 
is therefore respectfully recommended that the bill be amended to eliminate the 
necessity that the Atomic Energy Commission distribute other than its Govern- 
ment Printing Office publications to the general depository libraries. The Bureau 
of the Budget has advised that it has no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. E. Fretps, General Manager 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., April 238, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hays: Thank you for your letter of March 1, 1958, requesting our 
views and recommendations concerning H. R. 11042, to revise the laws relating 
to depository libraries. 

The major provisions of this bill would not affect the functions of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. We do support, however, the exceptions in the first section 
of the bill to the category of “Government publications” which will be included in 
lists of publications furnished the Superintendent of Documents, particularly 
the exception of “publications classified for reasons of national security.” 

During the course of our review we have discussed the provisions of H. R. 
11042 with members of the subcommittee staff and with representatives of other 
executive departments. We were especially interested in the effect which this 
bill might have upon foreign translations performed by this agency and others. 
We have been advised by a member of the subcommittee staff that those who 
drafted the bill intended to exclude translations from its coverage, translations 
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being in the category of “cooperative publications” excluded by section 5. In 
reviewing that provision, we believe this intent could be expressed in specific 
language and should be clarified. 

Other than the above comments, we perceive no objection to the provisions 
of this bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has no objection to the submission of this report, 

Sincerely, 
C. P. CABELL, 
Lieutenant General, USAF, 
Acting Director. 


FarM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1958, 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing, 
Comittee on House Administration, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Hays: This is in reply to your request, addressed to Mr. Matthews, 
Chairman of the Federal Farm Credit Board, for a report on H. R, 11042, a bil} 
to revise the laws relating to depository libraries. 

The bill provides generally for distribution of Government publications (with 
certain exceptions) to depository libraries through the facilities of the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. The provisions of the bill which appear to affect the Farm 
Credit Administration are section 1 which requires each “component of the Gov- 
ernment” to furnish the Superintendent of Documents a list of publications (with 
certain exceptions) which it issued during the previous month (presumably a 
monthly report) that were obtained from sources other than the Government 
Printing Office, and section 5 which requires each component of the Government 
to furnish at its own expense to the Superintendent of Documents, upon his 
request, the number of copies of each of its publications required for distribution 
to the designated depository libraries. 

The Farm Credit Administration has no objection to the enactment of the 
proposed bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Very truly yours, 
R. B. Toore.y., Governor. 


FEDERAL CIviL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D.C., April 23, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your request for a report on H. R. 
11042, 85th Congress, a bill to revise the laws relating to depository libraries. 
The stated purpose of the bill is to increase the number of depository libraries 
and to facilitate the selection by depository libraries of only those publications 
which are desired. Enactment of the proposed legislation would impose no 
obligation on the Federal Civil Defense Administration and would not alter our 
responsibilities. H. R. 11042 appears to be a matter for the Superintendent of 
Documents to consider, and we defer to his views thereon. 
Advice has been received from the Bureau of the Budget that there would be 
no objection to the submission of this report. 
Sincerely, 
Leo A. HorGH. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1958. 
Hon. WayNeE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of March 1, 
1958, for this Commission’s views and recommendations with respect to the bill 
H. R. 11042. 

Apparently the only possible effect that the bill might have on this Commission 
would result from the provisions of section 5 of the bill requiring that the cost 
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of the copies of Commission publications which are distributed to depository 
libraries be charged to the Commission’s appropriation rather than to the special 
fund now provided by the Congress for that purpose. It is improbable, however, 
that the number of copies to be paid for by the Commission will represent a 
financial burden of any significance. 

Since this bill primarily involves questions of legislative policy not directly 
related to any statutory responsibilities of the Federal Power Commission, we 
do not desire to make any recommendation with respect thereto. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEROME K. KUYKENDALL, Chairman 








(GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1958. 


BOARD O1 





Hon. WAYNE L. HAys, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Hays: This is in response to your communication of March 1, 1958, 
requesting the Board’s views on H. R. 11042, a bill relating to depository libraries. 
In brief, the bill would revise the laws relating to such libraries and would place 
certain administrative responsibility on the Superintendent of Documents of the 
Government Printing Office with respect to the distribution of publications and 
for determining that libraries maintain adequate standards. 

The bill in its present form apparently is intended to apply to publications of 
Government agencies which operate on appropriated moneys, since section 5 re- 
quires that the cost of printing and binding those publications which are to be 
distributed to depository libraries shall be charged to the appropriation of the 
particular Government agency. ‘The expenses of the Board of Governors are 
defrayed not by appropriations but by assessments levied upon the Federal Re- 
serve banks and, under the provisions of section 10 of the Federal Reserve Act, 
funds derived from such assessments are not to be construed as Government 
funds or appropriated moneys. However, section 1 of the bill defines the term 
‘Government publications” as “informational matter which is published as an 
individual document at Government expense, or as required by law.” Since 
certain publications of the Board are required by law, section 1 of the bill would 
appear, at least technically, to apply to the Board. In this connection you may 
wish to refer to the information supplied to your subcommittee with the Board’s 
Jetter of August 13, 1956. 

It has been the Board’s policy for a number of years to supply free of charge 
any of the Board’s publications, to such public and educational libraries as may 
request them. For this reason, enactment of the bill would have very little 
effect on the Board’s operations. 

Very truly yours, 
S. R. CARPENTER, Secretary. 


t 
| 
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ERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Wasl ington, ipril 2h, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Sti dy Federal Printing and Pape rwork, 
Committee on House Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your communication of March 1, 
1958, wherein you requested the views and recommendations of the Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission concerning H. R. 11042, 85th Congress, 2d session, 
a bill to revise the laws relating to depository libraries. 

The comments of the Federal Trade Commission are limited to section 5 of the 
bill. Pursuant to this section, the Federal Trade Commission would be required 
to pay the cost of printing and binding of Federal Trade Commission publications 
distributed by the Superintendent of Documents to depository libraries. These 
include: 

1. Statutes and court decisions ; 

2. Federal Trade Commission decisions ; 

» Annual report of the Federal Trade Commission : 

4. Quarterly financial reports for manufacturing corporations: and 

o. Economie reports. 
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The costs of printing and binding such publications are now borne by the 
Government Printing Office. Since there are approximately 580 depository li- 
braries which receive Federal Trade Commission publications, it is estimated 
that it would cost the Federal Trade Commission a minimum of $5,000 a year, 
At the present time, there are no funds appropriated for paying the cost of 
printing and binding of publications distributed by the Superintendent of Docu. 
ments to depository libraries, and there are no funds for such included in the 
1959 budget. Therefore, if H. R. 11042 were enacted into law in its present 
form, the Federal Trade Commission would have to curtail some of its other 
budgeted activities. For this reason the Commission is opposed to the enactment 
of the provisions of section 5 in their present form. at 

While we appreciate the opportunity to comment upon other provisions of the 
bill, it does not appear that there are any useful comments which we may 
make that will be of assistance to your committee. 

By direction of the Commisison. 

; JouN W. GwYNNkE, Chairman, 


Note.—Pursuant to regulations, this report was submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget on April 4, 1958, and on April 24, 1958, the Commission was advised that 
there would be no objection to the submission of the report to the committee. 


Rosert M. ParrisH, Secretary. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. March 13, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, House of Representatives. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter dated March 1, 1958, acknowledged March 3, 
1958, enclosed a copy of H. R. 11042, 85th Congress, and requested our views and 
recommendations thereon. 

The bill would revise the present laws relating to depository libraries by per- 
mitting an increase in the number of such libraries based upon the present-day 
need and would permit the selection by the libraries of only those Government 
publications which are desired. The bill also contains new authority for the 
designation of regional depository libraries in each State, Territory, or Common- 
wealth in order to assure complete coverage of all Government publications and 
to provide reference and disposal service to the depository libraries. 

H. R. 11042 covers matters on which the General Accounting Office has no 
special information. Therefore, we have no comments to make with respect to 
the merits of the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General, of the United States, 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1958. 
Hon. WaYNE L. Hays., 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: As requested in your letter of March 1, the General 
Services Administration herewith submits comments on H. R. 11042, a bill to 
revise the laws relating to depository libraries. 

We are not in a position to offer any recommendations concerning those pro- 
visions of this bill relating to the establishment and replacement of depository 
libraries. The establishment of regional depositories, the authorization to uti- 
lize microfilm, and the provision for a minimum retention period for the holdings 
of depository libraries appear to be sound proposals. 

The provisions of section 5 of this bill require that the ordering or originating 
agency bear the cost of printing, binding, and mailing the several hundred copies 
of publications distributed to depository libraries. This is a change from present 
policy that requires the cost to be borne by the Superintendent of Documents. In 
our opinion the cost of free distribution of publications to depository libraries 
should not be charged against agency operations. We do not, however, inter- 
pose any serious objection to the passage of H. R. 11042 on this account. 
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Since it is not possible to determine what increase in depository libraries may 
result from this proposal or how many General Services Administration publica- 
tions may be selected for distribution, we can make no firm estimate of what our 
increased cost of operations will be. It is unlikely, however, that this cost would 
exceed $15,000 to $20,000 annually for the first 5 years. The Bureau of the 
Budget has advised that there is no objection to the submission of this report 
to your committee. 
Sincerely, yours, 
FRANKLIN 


FLOETE, Administrator. 










































UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Hays: This is in reference to your letter of March 1 addressed to 
the Public Printer, which has been referred to me for consideration and reply. 
I am glad to provide the following views and recommendations concerning 
H. R. 11042, relating to the revision of the depository library laws. My com- 
ment is limited to estimated effects which enactment of the proposed legislation 
might be expected to have on the service features of the operation from the 
standpoint of this Office. 

We strongly recommend against the inclusion of the provision which would 
entitle regional depositories to receive from the Superintendent of Documents 
microfacsimile copies of certain Government publications, even with the limi- 
tations provided. As there is no agreement among librarians of preference 
among Several highly competitive microreproduction processes and no standardi- 
zation as yet in this field, it appears that the subject is one of such importance 
and complexity as to merit further study, apart from the purpose of this bill. 
This Office produces nothing by any of the presently existing microfacsimile 
processes and cannot foresee the time when we shall have equipment and other 
facilities which such an effort would require. We are aware of respectable 
opinion in the library profession which takes the view that this provision of 
the bill is not mandatory on the Superintendent of Documents and would require 
that no action be taken by us for an indefinite period, but the strong possibility 
that its inclusion in the bill would provide a continuing basis for disagreement 
between librarians and this Office is a potential disadvantage which would seem 
to outweigh any possible advantages which might result from its inclusion in 
the proposed legislation. 

It might be desirable for clarification to include in section 1, in addition to 
provision for a list of publications issued during the previous month that were 
obtained from sources other than Government Printing Office, the specific re- 
quirement that the number of each publication necessary for depository distri- 
bution shall be furnished to the Superintendent of Documents. We feel that 
section 5 is probably broad enough to include this requirement, but see a definite 
possibility that some of the components of the Government will not read this 
requirement into the present language of the bill. 

Under section 4, providing for designation of libraries to replace existing de- 
positories, and section 6, providing for designation of depositories hereafter, li- 
braries designated by Senators are not specifically included. It is probably in- 
tended that a depository presently designated by a Senator could be replaced if 
it ceases to exist or no longer meets the requirements, and it is possible that 
some language in section 4 such as “the designation of a library to replace any 
existing depository other than those specifically designated by law, etc.” might 
accomplish this. 

The fact that there are still a few senatorial depository vacancies, and that 
section 2 provides for “* * * libraries as have been or shall be designated by 
each of the Senators, etc.,” indicates the possibility of some future senatorial 
designations. For this reason, the word “Senators” probably should be included 
in line 17 of section 6. 

The provision for the establishment of certain libraries as regional depositories 
is in accord with what we have favored in the operation of the system under the 
present law. We have cooperated in the designation of the two presently exist- 
ing regional depositories and in negotiations with several other libraries which 
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expect to become such depositories in the near future. A great value of the re. 
gional system is the assurance that by means of it there will be at least one 
complete collection of Government publications maintained in the State or other 
prescribed area, in fulfilling what appears to have been the basic purpose for 
originally establishing the depository system. 

Expansion of the present facilities of this Office will be necessary to handle 
the additional volume of depository publications that will result from an in- 
crease in the number of depositories and the inclusion in the distribution for the 
first time of publications produced in departmental or agency field printing 
plants by so-called near-print processes, such as mimeograph, multilith, ete. We 
estimate that the addition of this class of material alone would result in ap- 
proximately doubling the present volume of depository distribution by this Office. 
Among the increased costs will be the assumption by the Government of the 
postage charges which are now paid by the depositories under the existing law 
and which will be increased as a result of the greater volume of mailings that 
will be required under the expanded depository system. It will undoubtedly 
be necessary also for us to provide additional staff for the required contacts 
with the other components of the Government. Although the proposal did not 
originate with this Office, there will be some offsetting of our increased costs by 
charging the printing of depository publications to the other components of the 
Government rather than to our appropriation. 

I appreciate the opportunity of providing this comment about a measure which 
will certainly have a significant effect on our operations and hope you will call 
on us if we can provide any additional information you might need. 

Sincerely, 
CARPER W. BUCKLEY, 
Superintendent of Documents, 


HOUSING AND HoME FINANCE AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1958, 
Re H. R. 11042, 85th Congress. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further response to your letter of March 
requesting the views of this Agency on H. R. 11042, a bill to revise the laws re- 
lating to depository libraries. 

This bill, if enacted into law, would be known as the “Depository Library 
Act of 1958,” and would revise the law with reference to the establishment of 
depository libraries throughout the country and the distribution of Govern- 
ment publications to such libraries through the Superintendent of Documents. 
The publications would be distributed to depository libraries specifically desig- 
uated by law and to such libraries as have or shall be designated by each of the 
Senators from the several States, and by the Representative in Congress 
from each congressional district and at large, and by the Delegate from each 
Territory, or the Resident Commissioner from each Commonwealth. The bill 
provides further that additional libraries may be designated by Representa- 
tives, Delegates or Resident Commissioners, within the areas served by them, 
where the need has been established, to the extent that a total of not more than 
two such libraries, other than those specifically designated by law may be desig- 
nated in each area 

Each library designated by Representatives, Delegates, or Resident Commis- 
sioners must be able to provide custody and services for depository materials 
and be located in an area where it can best serve the public need. Designated 
libraries may be deleted from the list of depository libraries if the Superin- 
tendent of Documents finds that the number of books in any such library is below 
10,000 (other than Government publications) or that it ceases to be maintained 
so as to be accessible to the public, or that the Government publications have not 
been properly maintained, unless the unsatisfactory conditions are corrected, 
within 6 months. 

The bill provides further that additional depository libraries may be designated 
within executive departments to the extent that the number so designated shall 
not exceed the number of major bureaus or divisions in such departments. Such 
designations shall be made only upon certification by the head of the executive 
department as to the need for same. 
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Designation of regional depository libraries (not exceeding two in each State, 
Territory, and Commonwealth) may be made by Senators, Delegates or the 
Resident Commissioner after approval by the head of the library authority of the 
State, Territory, or Commonwealth, which libraries shall, in addition to acting 
as depository libraries, retain at least one copy of all Government publications, 
provide interlibrary loan and reference service and assistance for depository 
libraries in the disposal of unwanted Government publications. 

It appears to us that the bill, if enacted, would clearly improve existing 
law by expanding and clarifying many of its provisions and bringing it up-to-date 
and in conformity with current library practices and thinking. 

Section (6) of the bill, for example, greatly strengthens existing law, by re- 
quiring that the depository library hereafter designated by a Representative, 
Delegate, or Resident Commissioner, shall be accessible to the public, by requiring 
that it maintain an inventory of at least 10,000 books, whereas the minimum 
was previously 1,000, and by requiring that Government publications be properly 
maintained. 

Since this Agency is not a depository library we do not feel that it would be 
appropriate to comment on the technical details of the bill. 

We would suggest, however, that the Congress may wish to give consideration 
to an amendment to section (6) of the bill so as to make it clear that executive 
agencies such as this Agency or the Atomic Energy Commission, which are in- 
dependent and are not established in any of the executive departments, could be 
designated as depository libraries. 

I have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there would be no ob- 
jection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


ALBERT M. CoLe, Administrator. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1958. 
Hon. OMAR BURLESON, 
Chairman, Committee on House Administration, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. BURLESON: Reference is made to your request for the views of this 
Department with respect to H. R. 11042, a bill to revise the laws relating to de- 
pository libraries. 

The Department recommends enactment of H. R. 11042 but only if it is amended 
as suggested herein. 

Three provisions of H. R. 11042 interest this Department. Two are beneficial. 
The third is objected to.’ 

1. Delegates from the Territories and Resident Commissioners would be allowed 
to designate two depository libraries in each Territory or Commonwealth. This 
would include the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. The measure should be amended to include the Virgin Islands and 
Guam, as follows: 

On page 2, line 24, immediately following the word “Territory,” insert the 
words “and by the Governors of Guam and the Virgin Islands,”. 

On page 6, line 17, immediately following the word “Delegates,” insert the 
word “Governors,”’. 

2. The bill has an excellent provision that additional depository libraries within 
executive departments may be designated to receive Government publications to 
the extent that the number so designated shall not exceed the number of major 
bureaus or divisions of such departments. At present there is but one depository 
library in this Department and the above provision would allow the establishment 
of at least as many more as there are major bureaus, and additional ones depend- 
ing upon the interpretation of the term “major bureaus or divisions.” ‘Thus the 
Department could have depository collections at such places as Portland, Denver, 
Pittsburgh, and elsewhere. 

3. Section 5 of the bill provides in part: 

“The cost of printing and binding those quantities of publications which are dis- 
tributed to depository libraries shall be charged to the appropriation or allotment 


of that component of the Government which orders the printing of such publica- 
tions.” 
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The Department believes that the cost of any operation should be allocated to 
and justified by the agency controlling the operation—in this case, the Superin. 
tendent of Documents. To finance this operation by transferring costs from the 
Superintendent of Documents to the author agencies would eliminate the possi- 
bility of determining the costs of the depository library program and would place 
control of the expenditures of one agency in the hands of another agency. It is 
therefore urged that the above provision be stricken from the measure. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the gub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. Otts BEASLEY, 
Administrative Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mk. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter, dated March 1, 1958, 
requesting the views of this agency on H. R. 11042, a bill to revise the laws relat- 
ing to depository libraries. 

We wish to thank you for this opportunity to comment on the proposed Dill. 
We have carefully reviewed the bill and would have no objection to its enactment. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it has no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. J. Saccto, General Counsel. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your request for the views of the 
Department of Justice concerning the bill (H. R. 11042) to revise the laws relating 
to depository libraries. 

The bill would revise existing law (44 U. S. C. 82 et seq.) relating to the 
distribution of Government publications to depository libraries. In the main the 
bill deals with the method of establishing depository libraries, methods of ad- 
vising the libraries of available documents, interlibrary loans, the distribution 
of microfacsimiles and like matters. 

Whether the bill should be enacted involves questions of policy on which the 
Department of Justice prefers to make no recommendation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE FE. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General, 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, Washington, D.C. 


Dear ConcREsSMAN Hays: This is in further reply to your request for the 
comments of this Department on H. R. 11042, a bill to revise the laws relating 
to depository libraries. 

An increase in the number of depository libraries throughout the country would 
be advantageous both to the public and to the Government. It would make 
Government publications more widely accessible and increase the service capac- 
ity of Government agencies. This would seem to be the primary purpose of 
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H. R. 11042, and with this this Department concurs. However, the bill in its 
present form raises administrative problems which should be seriously considered. 

At present the Department is required by the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Printing to send a copy of all public material processed in the Department to 
the Superintendent of Documents, who makes a selection for listing in his catalog. 
Depository and other libraries throughout the country request such of this mate- 
rial as they need and receive copies from the Department while supplies last. 
H. R. 11042, however, would authorize the designation by Members of Congress 
of 1,648 depository libraries and would permit the possible designation of deposi- 
tories within the executive departments up to the number of major bureaus or 
divisions of such departments. This could multiply several times the 574 deposi- 
tory libraries now established pursuant to law. 

Section 5 of the bill would require that a sufficient number of copies of selected 
publications to cover all depositories be delivered to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, but it would restrict the total number of copies to existing supply ceilings. 
Limitations set by the Joint Congressional Committee on Printing for any pub- 
lication processed in the Department are 50,000 impressions (number of copies 
times the number of pages). This could mean that in some cases there would not 
be enough copies to supply all depository libraries, and in others leave no supply 
for other necessary purposes. 

Much of the material processed in the agencies, not heretofore automatically 
furnished to depository libraries, is of a temporary or preliminary character and 
falls within various levels of usefulness from a library retention standpoint. As 
it would be impossible in most cases to know the number of copies required in 
advance of processing, and since the Superintendent of Documents could give 
only general instructions as to types in advance, much material not needed would 
have to be processed in order that a supply of publications selected be available. 
This would be wasteful of machinery, staff, and material, and would call for 
additional machinery and staff since the latter is already working at capacity. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. O'CONNELL, 
Under Secretary of Labor. 


THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hays: We have watched with interest the process of drafting H. R. 
11042, a bill to revise the laws relating to depository libraries, and consequently 
welcome the invitation in your letter of March 1 to submit our views and recom- 
mendations concerning it. 

In our opinion you have neatly resolved most of the problems facing the de- 
pository libraries and we believe that if appropriations are forthcoming to make 
possible the slightly larger editions of some publications now being issued in 
near-print form, and for the Superintendent of Documents to issue enough mate- 
rials in microfacsimile form as well as in printed form, and to make the firsthand 
investigations of depository libraries as required by the Bill, we can look for- 
ward to great improvements in the system. 

We are particularly pleased with the provision in section 5 which excludes 
from distribution to depository libraries the so-called “cooperative publications 
which must necessarily be sold in order to be self-sustaining.” This will permit 
the Library of Congress to continue to depend on paid subscriptions to its pub- 
lished catalogs to reimburse the Treasury of the United States for substantial 
sums appropriated for publication. 

The provision for regional depository libraries seems to us to be the most im- 
portant change proposed. Only if and when such libraries come into being, 
however, will librarians of other depository libraries obtain the benefits made 
possible by other features of the bill: more selective acquisition of Government 
publications and the freedom to discard little-used material after a period of 5 
years. It seems unrealistic, however, to expect that any library not supported 
by State funds will be willing or able to assume the responsibility of serving 
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as a regional depository library for a whole State or even half a State (the bill 
authorizes the establishment of not to exceed two depository libraries in each 
State, Territory, and Commonwealth). It would seem desirable, therefore, to 
restrict the number of regional libraries to not to exceed one for each State, 
Territory, and Commonwealth and to require that its support be assured by the 
State, Territory, or Commonwealth or by the group of States which it would 
serve in the poorer or more sparsely populated regions. 

Because we believe that it is in the interest of the Government of the United 
States to make its publications more accessible to the people and that the most 
effective means for doing this is through an improved system of depository 
libraries, we are grateful to you for your thoughtful work on this legislation, 

Sincerely yours, 
L. QUINCY MUMFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your letter of March 1, 1958, in which 
you ask for the views of the National Gallery of Art with respect to H. R. 11042, 
85th Congress, 2d session, a bill to revise the laws relating to depository libraries. 

Since the National Gallery of Art has never had any experience in the admin- 
istration of a general library, we are not in a position to comment meaningfully 
on the proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN WALKER, Director. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD, 
Chicago, Ill., April 24, 1958, 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Hays: You have requested the views and recommendations of the 
Railroad Retirement Board on the bill (H. R. 11042) to revise the laws relating 
to depository libraries, which was introduced on February 27, 1958, and which 
was referred to your subcommittee for consideration. 

The bill would make Government publications, except those determined by 
their issuing components to be required for official use only or for strictly ad- 
ministrative or operational purposes which have no public interest or educa- 
tional value and publications classified for material security, available to deposi- 
tory libraries without cost to such libraries through the facilities of the Super- 
intendent of Documents for public information. 

The bill by amendment of existing law would provide in general for the 
designation of additional depository libraries subject to certain conditions. 
Other provisions would through revision of existing laws implement the general 
purpose of causing Government publications of the kind not excepted to be 
widely and readily available to the public through the facilities of the deposi- 
tory libraries and the services of the Superintendent of Documents. 

The library maintained by the Railroad Retirement Board is not open to the 
publie in general, although its services are widely available, and is not a deposi- 
tory library. The Board would therefore not be affected by the bill as having 
such a library. The general purposes of the bill seem to be desirable and the 
Board favors the wider dissemination to interested members of the public of its 
publications, which would be made possible by the bill. We have no objection 
to any particular provision of the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
How arp W. HABERMEYRBR, Chairman. 
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SECURITIES AND ExCHANGE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 12, 1958. 
Re H. R. 11042, 85th Congress, 2d session, a bill to revise the laws relating to 
depository libraries. 
Hon. WAYNE I. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Hays: This refers to your letter of March 1, 1958, in which you 
request this Commission’s comments on H. R. 11042. 

Section 5 of that bill states that the costs of printing and binding copies of 
agency publications which the Superintendent of Documents furnishes to the 
depository libraries shall be borne by the issuing agency. The functions of this 
agency are such that they involve the widespread distribution to the public of 
information through the medium of various publications and releases the extent 
of which is unusually large in relation to the size of the agency. Since the costs 
of publishing this material for the libraries may be significant in terms of the 
relatively small budget of this agency, adoption of the bill without a proportional 
increase in our appropriation could impose an undue restriction on our activities 
in important areas. Accordingly, the Commission is of the opinion that provision 
should be made for relieving the issuing agencies from the cost of printing and 
binding the documents covered by the bill. 

The Commission has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that it has 
no objection to the submission of the views stated above. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWARD N. Gapssy, Chairman. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: As requested in your letter of March 1, 1958, I am pleased 
to furnish your committee my views and recommendations concerning H. R. 
, 11042, a bill to revise the laws relating to depository libraries. 

This bill would amend various sections of the United States Code, which 
provide generally for the establishment and maintenance in the States, Terri- 
tories, and possessions of depository libraries to which the Superintendent of 
Documents is required to furnish copies of Government publications, such as are 
of public interest or educational value. It would also provide for transferring 
to the agency publishing the information the cost of printing of the publica- 
tions distributed to depository libraries, which by present law is placed upon the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

This latter provision of the proposed bill would transfer to the Selective 
Service System budgeting and disbursing responsibility for the printing of publi- 
cations distributed to depository libraries heretofore borne by the Superintendent 
of Documents. However, I have no objection to this transfer of responsibility. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the submission of 
this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. Hersuey, Director. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D. C., June 6, 1958. 
Re H. R. 11042, to revise the laws relating to depository libraries. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hays: Further reference is made to your letter of March 
1, 1958, requesting my comments on the captioned bill. 
H. R. 11042 contains a number of proposals changing the present methods of 
designating libraries as depositories of Government publications and the present 
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methods of distributing such publications to them. The subject matter of the 
bill lies in the purview of the Government Printing Office, which is charged with 
the duty of distributing its publications to depository libraries. I prefer, there- 
fore, to defer to the views of the Public Printer respecting these proposals. 
The Bureau of the Budget has no objection to the submission of this report, 
Sincerely yours, 


WENDELL B. BarRNEs, Administrator. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 

Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR Mr. Hays: Reference is made to your letter of March 1, 1958, requesting 
the Smithsonian Institution’s comments on H. R. 11042, a bill to revise the laws 
relating to depository libraries, and to my letter of acknowledgment dated March 
5, 1958. 

Publication of scientific research is an absolutely essential part of carrying on 
research programs. For this reason, the Institution earnestly hopes that the 
depository libraries will continue to have Smithsonian publications sent to 
them through the Office of the Superintendent of Documents. Under present 
arrangements, all funds allotted to the Smithsonian Institution for printing and 
binding its publications are being used for preparing, publishing, and distributing 
results of the Institution’s current researches. Consequently, in order to comply 
with the provision of this bill that “the cost of printing and binding those quanti- 
ties of publications which are distributed to depository libraries shall be charged 
to the printing and binding allotment of the agency ordering the printing of publi- 
cations,” increased appropriations will be required to cover these additional 
costs of printing and binding. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises there is no objection to the submission of 
this report to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
























LEONARD CARMICHAEL, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 

Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, House of Representatives. 


Deak Mr. Hays: In your letter of March 1, 1958, you brought to the attention 
of the Department of State the request of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion for a report containing the Department’s views and recommendations con- 
cerning H. R. 11042, a bill to revise the laws relating to depository libraries. 

A study has been made of the various sections of this bill and the Depart- 
ment’s report is submitted below : 

Section 1 

The wording of this section of the bill will require a very close examination 
of all manuscripts submitted for printing and/or reproduction in order to deter- 
mine whether printed copies should be made available to the Superintendent of 
Documents for distribution to depository libraries. It will also require the De- 
partment to prepare a list of those publications, with designated exceptions, 
which is issued during the previous month that were obtained from sources other 
than the Government Printing Office. While these functions will impose an ad- 
ditional burden on the personnel required to do the work, every effort will be 
made to accomplish it with the present staff. 











Section 5 

This section of the bill will materially increase the Department’s liaison ac- 
tivities with the Office of the Superintendent of Documents; it will make it neces- 
sary for the Department to request approval of the Bureau of the Budget before 
ordering the printing of an increased number of copies of periodicals to cover 
the distribution of such publications to designated depository libraries and State 
and Territorial libraries; it will also require the Department of State to pay 
the cost of printing and binding of Department publications that are distributed 
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to depository libraries. It is estimated that if distribution of the Department’s 
publications is made to all of the approximately 580 depository libraries now 
established that the cost would be about $17,500 annually. A breakdown of the 


types of publications distributed and the estimated annual cost of each type is 
given below : 


i Ba, a pie ee Rk, Rs ne acne a $7, 500 
SUT CRRGING ‘OR (SGITED TMNNCIIG ee ie eee eo ne eee eet 2, 500 
Smee GANDGL: SUCRE OMNIS TIN ities cates ects, ce Pen ee 5, 000 
Materials produced other than at the Government Printing Office 


Total 


In effect, the payment of this sum ($17,500) by the Department for copies of 
publications for distribution to depository libraries is tantamount to a cut in 
the Department’s funds for printing and binding. The Department cannot con- 
tinue its present publications program and at the same time pay for the cost of 
copies of publications to be sent to depository libraries. Furthermore, it is also 
believed the Department must give serious consideration to the possibility that, 
under the terms contained in this bill (H. R. 11042), the number of depository 
libraries may be materially expanded and that the cost of providing copies of 
publications for the depository libraries might nearly double. 

Recommendations.—That the cost of copies of publications for distribution 
to depository libraries continue to be paid from funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress to the Superintendent of Documents. 


Section 7 


The library of the Department of State is a depository library. The Depart- 
ment has no plans at this time to submit a certificate for any additional deposi- 
tory libraries within the Department, but may wish to do so later if this bill 
should become law. 


Section 8 


The only difference between the wording of the first sentence of this section 
and the wording of the first sentence of title 44, United States Code, section 92, 
is found in the words “of a permanent nature which are” which have been added 
immediately after the word “publications.” It is believed, therefore, that com- 
pliance with the first sentence of title 44, United States Code, section 92, would 
also constitute compliance with the first sentence of section 8 of this bill if it is 
enacted into law. 

None of the provisions of the other sections of this bill appear to affect the 
activities of the Department of State. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
issisiant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State.) 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CHATRMAN: This is in response to your request dated March 1, 1958, 
for a report on H. R. 11042, 85th Congress, a bill introduced by Representative 
Hays of Ohio, to revise the laws relating to depository libraries. 

The Commission is not sufficiently informed on the subject matter of the bill 
to comment on the merits of the proposal. However, it does not appear that the 
enactment of the bill would burden or interfere with the functions or activities 
of the Tariff Commission. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpGar B. Brossarp, Chairman. 
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TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
Knorville, Tenn., March 26, 1958, 
Hion. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. Hays: This is in further response to your request of March 1 for 
our views and recommendations concerning H. R. 11042, a bill to revise the laws 
relating to depository libraries. 

The revision of the old laws on depository libraries now in effect seems desir- 
able. The provisions of H. R. 11042 for justification of depository designations, 
for periodic review of such designations, including an examination of the de- 
positories’ operations, and for distribution of publications to the depositories 
only on request should help make the depositories a more effective means of dis- 
seminating information of public interest in Government publications. The plan 
set forth in section 9 of designating regional depositories which would receive 
copies of all available Government publications seems good. Proper location and 
use of such regional depositories should make it possible to decrease the number 
of publications sent to the regular depositories. 

There is one feature of the bill which we think should receive further considera? 
tion. Section 5 would require each Government agency ordering a publication to 
obtain and deliver to the Superintendent of Documents enough copies to furnish 
one to every depository library, although it is not known at the time of printing 
how many, if any, of the depositories will want a copy. This could result in con- 
siderable waste, particularly in the case of publications like technical engineering 
reports which are expensive and normally would be published in comparatively 
small numbers. We believe provision should be made, either in the bill or in 
regulations authorized by the bill, for determining in advance, perhaps through a 
continuing selection on the basis of general subject matter, the approximate num- 
ber of copies of a publication that would actually be needed for the depositories. 
In view of the availability of all Government publications at the regional deposi- 
tories, it would seem in order to provide that the Superintendent of Documents 
shall send to the regular depositories only those publications that are likely to be 
of widespread interest. 

This report has been submitted to the Bureau of the Budget which advises that 
it has no objection to submission of the report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 























HERBERT TD. VOGEL, 
Chairman of the Board. 

























OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1958. 
Hon. OMAR BURLESON, 
Chairman, Committee on House Administration, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to the letter of March 1, 1958, of 
the chairman of the Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork 
requesting a statement of this Department’s views on H. R. 11042, to revise the 
laws relating to depository libraries. 

The proposed legislation would amend the laws relating to depository libraries 
to provide for greater flexibility in the administration of such laws and to modern- 
ize their provisions. 

This Department would have no objection to the proposed legislation. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no 
objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Very truly yours, 











FrepD C. SCRIBNER, Jr., 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
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VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Study Federal Printing and Paperwork, 
Committee on House Administration, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. Hays: Further reference is made to the committee’s request for a 
report on H. R. 11042, 85th Congress, a bill to revise the laws relating to depository 
libraries. 

The Veterans’ Administration has no objection to the enactment of the bill. 
However, it suggested that consideration be given to modifying section 5. Cur- 
rently, the cost of printing and binding publications distributed to depository 
libraries is borne by the appropriation for the Office of Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Under section 5 of H. R. 11042 the cost of such printing and binding would 
be charged to the department or agency ordering the printing and binding of the 
publication concerned, although it has no control over distribution to depository 
libraries. 

It is believed that continuation of the present system for charging the cost of 
printing and binding would simplify budgetary and accounting procedures. It 
would also retain responsibility in the Superintendent of Documents to secure the 
necessary appropriation to carry out his authorized function of distributing publi- 
cations to depository libraries. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau of the Budget that there would be 
no objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


SUMNER G. WHITTIER, Administrator. 





APPENDIX M 











The following telegrams and letters were received from individuals by the 
subcommittee, indicating support and interest in the bill (H. R. 11042): 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE Hays, 
House Administration Subcommittee on Printing, 
Capitol, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Mr. Jack Haley.) 


DEAR COLLEAGUE: Pursuant to a telephone conversation with Mr. Haley to- 
lay, I am sending five telegrams which were wired to me urging my support of 
H. R. 11042. 

Please return these telegrams to me when you have finished with them. 

Best wishes. 

Most sincerely, 
Patrick J. HiLiines, United States Congressman. 





BERKELEY, 





Cauir., June 17, 1958. 
Representative PAtRick J. HILLINGs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge passage of the Depository Library Act of 1958 (H. R. 11042) which is 
to be considered by the Committee on House Administration on Thursday, 
June 19. This bill, prepared by the Special Subcommittee to Study Federal 
Printing and Paperwork, after hearings in all parts of the United States, and 
consultation with interested library organization, does much to improve the 
whole depository library system. Such clarifying legislation has long been 
needed and its passage would be beneficial to the Government agencies con- 
cerned in the operation of the depository system and 571 depository libraries, 
as well as all libraries throughout the country, in their efforts to make the 
wealth of information by and about our Federal Government available to the 
publie. 

Donatp CONEY, 
Librarian, University of California at Berkeley. 
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Davis, CALIF., June 17, 1958. 
Hon. Patrick J. HILLINGS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Strongly urge your approval of H. R. 11042, Committee on House Administra. 
tion. Existing depository law long overdated. Proposed bill allows for new 
depositories, and regional depositories, disposition of publications not needed 
after 5 years and regional depositories for permanent location of all Govern- 
ment materials. Many other valuable changes. California librarians pleased 
with revisions. Refer to my statement at hearing on H. R. 9186 on October 
10, 1957, for details. 

Grorce M. BAILey, 
Chairman, Documents Committee, California Library Association. 


SACRAMENTO CALIF., June 16, 1958. 
Congressman PATRICK HILLINGS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Urge favorable action by House Administration Committee June 19 on H. R. 
11042 (depository library bill). This measure represents important liberalization 
of the Federal depository concept, centralizes information on Government pub- 
lishing, and creates a logical regional depository system. The bill is of vita! 
significance to all United States libraries and their users. 


CARMA R. ZIMMERMAN, State Librarian. 


SACRAMENTO, CaLig., June 16, 1958. 
Representative Patrick J. HILLInGs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Wish to express my personal support and that of many other librarians for 
House bill 11042 (depository libraries) which is being voted on by the House 
Administration Committee June 19. Your support will be of great value to 
libraries and to library users. 

M. C. OatTHott. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 17, 1958. 
Hon. Patrick J. HILLINGs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


I urge you to vote favorably on H. R. 11042 to be considered June 19 by Com- 
mittee on House Administration. The bill will strengthen depository library 
system and make Government publications more readily available. 


M. E. ScHeEtt. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
Davis, Calif., March 14, 1958. 
Mr. Joun F.. HALEy, 
Staff Director, Subcommittee on Printing, Committee on House Admin- 
istration, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Hatey: Thank you for sending me a copy of H. R. 11042, a bill to 
revise the laws relating to depository libraries, dated February 27, 1958. 

In comparing it with previous copy, I have noted several improvements in the 
wording and several other changes on which I would like to comment. I noticed 
the addition of the statement regarding “cooperative publications” in section 5. 
I can fully understand why such publications will have to be sold in some cases. 
However, I hope that these will continue to be listed in the monthly catalog. 
My experience has been that these publications are difficult to find listed. See- 
ondly, I note the omission of the provision for the use of the penalty indicia 
mailing labels. I am rather surprised to see this change and wonder about the 
reaction of other libraries. 
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There is one other phrase, which has been in previous revisions, which bothers 
me. In section 3 (p. 4, line 7) the phrase “in suitable form” seems to me to be 
rather meaningless. It should either be omitted or explained. 

As I have said previously, these few objections are far overshadowed by the 
yalues of the new bill. I know that Californians must be pleased that the bill 
now allows 2 regional depositories in 1 State. I also hope that it will be possible 
to find some way of starting the publication of the documents catalog again. 
We are indeed grateful for the work your committee has done. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Documents Committee, CLA. 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE, 
COLLEGE LIBRARIAN, 
Fresno, Calif., March 14, 1598. 

Mr. Joun F. HAtey, 
Staff Director, Subcommittee on Printing, Committee on House Admin- 
istration, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Hatey: Thank you for your letter of March 8, concerning H. R. 
11042, introduced by Congressman Hays on February 27. I am very happy to 
endorse wholeheartedly the provisions of the bill, which promise to bring about 
a much more sensible system of distribution for Government publications. I 
hope that the bill will be passed without amendments. 

I am forwarding your letter to Mr. George F. Farrier, chief librarian, Alham- 
bra Public Library, Alhambra, Calif., who is president of the California Library 
Association for 1958. 

Yours sincerely, 
HENRY MADDEN. 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY, 
Sacramento, Calif., March 24, 1958. 
Mr. JoHn F. HAtey, 
Staff Director, Subcommittee on Printing, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DearR Mr. Hatey: Thank you for sending copies of H. R. 11042 to myself and 
interested members of my staff. 

We were particularly gratified to observe the changes and provisions concern- 
ing regional depository libraries, and hope these may be retained in the final 
version. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARMA R. ZIMMERMAN, State Librarian. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
CONNECTICUT STATE LIBRARY, 
Hartford, Conn., May 12, 1958. 
Mr. Jonn F. HAtey, . 
Staff Director, Subcommittee on Printing, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hatey: In reference to your letter of March 8, 1958, we have 
reviewed the proposed bill, H. R. 11042. 

As a depository library of long standing, it is our opinion that the proposed 
bill will be very helpful in streamlining the regulations under which we now 
operate. Although we support the bill in general, I have one question relating 
to the term “head of the library authority of the State.” ‘This term is in the bill 
on page 3. line 19, and on page 9, lines 15 and 16. In Connecticut the State library 
operates under the State library committee which receives its statutory authority 
from title XIV, chapter 81 of the General Statutes of Connecticut, Revision of 
1949. The State library provides all normal library services with the exception 
of extension service which is provided by the Bureau of Library Services, a part 
of the State Department of Education. 

I would appreciate clarification of the meaning and intent of the term “head 
of the library authority of the State,” as referenced in the second preceding 
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paragraph, and I would also like the interpretation of this terminology as it re. 
lates to the status of the Connecticut State Library or the State Library Com. 
mittee of Connecticut. 
Thank you very much for your attention to this request, and with very best 
regards, 
Sincerely, 
Ropert ©. SAre, State Librarian. 


HILLYER COLLEGE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Hartford, Conn., March 12, 1958, 
Hon. WAYNE L. Hays, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hays: I have just received a copy of H. R. 11042, a bili 
to revise the laws relating to depository libraries, which was sent to me by 
John F. Haley for my comment. I am interested in any measure which would 
provide the free distribution of Government publications to libraries and mem- 
bers of the faculties of accredited colleges and universities. 

This material could be put to good use if it was made more readily available 
than it is now through congressional distribution or the Superintendent of 
Documents. 

While much of the material is of a rather highly specialized nature, there is 
usually some member of the faculty who is interested in the particular area coy- 
ered and would benefit from having this material available for reference use 
with his classes and individual students. 

As I understand the above bill, it would not meet the needs which I have re- 
ferred to above. 

We have in this community Trinity College whose library is considered to be 
a depository for Government publications. While the availability of these publi- 
eations no doubt helps the faculty and students of that institution, it is of little 
or no value to our much larger faculty and student body located at some dis- 
tance from the above campus. 

I would like to see some provision whereby each library of an accredited col- 
lege would be given lists of Government publications which could be circulated 
among the faculty members who would be allowed to check off the materials in 
their field which they could use and which could be ordered by the library from 
the Superintendent of Documents without expense or redtape. 

Congress and the public are seeking ways to help improve our educational 
process. Perhaps this suggestion is considered too simple to be of any use, but 
it actually does have great possibilities for a comparatively small expenditure 
of money. 

If you also wish to expand the number of depository libraries, I would cer- 
tainly not limit them to one to each community. That would be all right if the 
community was 10,000 or under but in an area such as ours with approximately 
500,000 persons and 14 colleges, it is obviously impractical. If you really want 
to help edueation by making this material more readily available, I suggest 
that consideration be given to ways to broaden this bill, H. R. 11042. 

Yours truly, 
ALAN 8S. WILson, President. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, AND CHICAGO City JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Wooprow WILSON BRANCII, 
Chicago, Ill., March 11, 1958. 
Mr. Jouw F. HAtLey, 
Staff Director, Subcommittee on Printing of the Committce on House 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Hatey: Thank you very much for sending me a copy of H. R. 11042. 
I was happy to note that quite a number of the suggestions which were niade at 
the hearings and at the ALA midwinter meeting could be incorporated into this 
version of the bill. 
May I also be put on your mailing list to receive a copy of the hearings and 
reports which accompany the bills relating to depository libraries? 
With kindest regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
Fritz Veit, Director of Libraries. 
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LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
Baton Rouge, La., March 12, 1958. 
Mr. Joun F. HALey, 
Staff Director, Subcommittee on Printing, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hacer: I was interested to see the February 27, 1958, copy of H. R. 
11042, the bill to revise the laws relating to depository libraries. 

Since I had a few minor comments I thought I would pass them on to you. 

Page 7, line 2, beginning ‘Whenever he shall ascertain that the number of 
pooks in any such library is below ten thousand.” To me the 10,000 figure 
js not of much use because there are other reasons for deleting a library from the 
jist of depositories, and I cannot believe that a library once a depository would be 
that small. 

Pages 8 and 9 deal with the length of time a regional depository should main- 
tain material. I believe at the New Orleans meeting there was the hope ex- 
pressed that this feature would be on a somewhat permissive basis. I like the 
idea of allowing the nonregional depositories to transfer to the regional ones 
after 5 years, but I wish to express a strong personal conviction that some ma- 
chinery should permit even these regional one to make request to some authority 
(probably the Superintendent of Documents) for some flexibility of this provi- 
sion. I believe that most regional depositories will want to keep most every- 
thing, but to require it by law could provide some difficulties. 

Would you pursue this last point to see how others feel about it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Srpney B. Smitru, Director of Libraries. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS STATE LIBRARY, 
State House, Boston, March 11, 1958. 
Mr. JoHN F. HALEy, 
Staff Director, Subcommittee on Printing, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Hatey: I wish to thank you for sending me a copy of H. R. 11042, 
a bill to revise the laws relating to depository libraries. 
This draft covers all of the matters recommended by this library, and I am 
pleased to endorse the bill. 
Sincerely yours, 
DENNIS A. Dootey, State Librarian. 


Boston PusBiic LIBRARY, 
Boston, Mass., March 19, 1958. 
Mr. JOHN F. HALEy, 
Staff Director, Subcommittee on Printing, 
House Office Building, Wahsington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hatey: Thank you for your letter of March 8, 1958, together with a 
copy of the revised House bill relating to depository libraries (H. R. 11042). 
This bill represents an improvement of H. R. 9186, which was under discussion 
at the hearing held here last October. It is hoped the bill may receive early ac- 
tion and passage. 

I would like very much to receive a copy of the hearings held last October 
on H. R. 9186. Can you send me a copy? 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
RicHARD G, HENSLEY, 
Chief Librarian, Division of 
Reference and Research Services. 
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HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Cambridge, Mass., March 13, 1958. 
Mr. JoHN F. HALEy, 
Staff Director, Subcommittee on Printing, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Hatey: Thank you very much for sending me a copy of H. R. 11042, 
which represents the revision of H. R. 9186. The committee is to be congratulated 
for the wording of this new bill, which incorporates so many of the points sug. 
gested by librarians at your regional hearing and at the midwinter meeting of 
the American Library Association. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiuire J. McNtirr, Associate Librarian, 


WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., February 18, 1958. 
Hon. AuGUST JOHANSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Thank you very much for sending me a copy of H. R. 9186 in No- 
vember. I wrote the enclosed letter to Dr. Weber and his faculty members 
were very cooperative and enthusiastic in their response. They were unable to 
make the Christmas deadline, but I have just received an extensive list from 
them, ineluding 235 items not received by the Kalamazoo Public Library. The 
physics and geography departments have given me shorter lists, as has the 
school of business. 

The last week in January at the American Library Association midwinter con- 
ference in Chicago, I attended a meeting where the new depository bill was dis- 
cussed. I would like to urge you to support the plan and I would also like to 
ask that you consider recommending Western Michigan University as a possibility 
for a partial depository, if the legislation is passed. 

Sincerely, 
KATHARINE M. Strokes, Librarian. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., November 26, 1957. 
Dr. WILLIAM V. WEBER, 
Head, Political Science, 
Western Michigan Uniwersity, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Deak Dr. WEBER: In August 1957, a bill was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 9186, which would provide for the setting up of new depository 
libraries for Federal documents where need could be shown, even though a de- 
pository existed in the same area. While the Kalamazoo Public Library has 
been very agreeable about making their depository resources available to us, 
the treatment given documents there is not very satisfactory for our purposes. 
Therefore, it seems logical for us to apply, through our Representative, Mr. 
Johansen, for limited depository privileges. A complete regional depository 
will probably be designated for housing at Ann Arbor, but I believe we will be 
able to show that we need documents that the Kalamazoo Public Library would 
not normally receive. If we do not secure the depository privilege, this effort 
would probably at least result in an increase in the Kalamazoo Public Library’s 
receipts for our benefit. 

Would you be willing to check the file of document cards which the Kalamazoo 
Public Library has placed with us, indicating which items will be needed, whether 
or not the Kalamazoo Public Library is now receiving them? Hearings on the 
House bill are scheduled for January. If your checking could be done before 
Christmas, Mr. Johansen can be approached before January. 

Sincerely yours, 


KATHARINE M. Stokes, Librarian. 
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TENNESSEE STATE LIBRARY AND ARCHIVES, 


Nashville, Tenn., March 19, 1958. 
Mr. JoHN F. HALey, 


Staff Director, Subcommittee on Printing, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. HALEY: This is to acknowledge your letter on March 8 and the at- 
tached copy of H. R. 11042, which is the bill to revise the laws relating to deposi- 
tory libraries. 

We have examined the bill and find it very satisfactory. We have no sugges- 
tions to offer. I appreciate your thoughtfulness in letting me see the bill before 
it went too far along. 

Sincerely yours, 
DAN M. Rosison, 
State Librarian and Archivist. 


SEATTLE PuBLIc LIBRARY, 


Seattle, Wash., March 17, 1958. 
JoHN F. HALEY, 


Staff Director, Subcommitee on Printing, 
House Administration Committee, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. HateEyY: Thank you very much for the copy of H. R. 11042 which 
you so kindly sent us for our consideration and your letter of March 8, 1958. 

We were pleased to see that this rewrite of H. R. 9186 more nearly represents 
what we need in the way of a new depository library law. 

However, we were disappointed to find that a provision for the cost of inter- 
library lending by regional depositories to be at the expenses of the Federal 
Government was not written into the bill. This was something that Mr. Mc- 
Whorter stated would be included when he discussed changes in the bill at the 
January 30, 1956 Public Documents Committee meeting at ALA, as reported in 
the Library of Congress Information Bulletin of February 3, 1958, appendix, page 
61-62. Perhaps this provision can still be added by amendment? 

We will be very much interested in the text of the final hearings on H. R. 
11042 and would appreciate your sending us a copy of these when printed, pro- 
vided, of course, sufficient copies will be available for distribution to interested 
_ depository libraries. 

Sincerely yours, 
Witiarp O. Younes, Librarian. 


THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
STATE HISTORICAL SOcIETY, 
Madison, Wis., April 28, 1958. 
Mr. JoHN F. HALEY, 
Staff Director, Subcommittee on Printing, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. HAtey: We have examined bill H. R. 11042 pertaining to the revi- 
sion of the laws relating to depository libraries. We agree that, generally, this 
bill which constitutes a revision of H. R. 9186 seems quite adequate. However, 
we are suggesting the following changes for your consideration : 

1. Page 2, lines 9-11 and page 2, line 1: We recommend that these lines be 
struck out. As the law is written, it permits the “issuing components” to decide 
which nondepository documents have “public interest or educational value.” 

2. Page 2, lines 5-12: Publications, rather than mere lists, should be sent to 
the Superintendent of Documents, except for such things as forms, requisitions, 
and similar definitely administrative materials. This would insure proper list- 
ing in the monthly catalog. 

3. Page 2, line 19: Lists prepared by the Superintendent of Documents should 
be distributed directly without the necessity of having to write for them. 

4. Page 4, line 23: Insert after “cease to exist” the phrase “when the library 
voluntarily relinquishes its depository stature or”. 

5. Page 5, line 21: Insert after “private” the words “and public’. Reports 
on public bills, etc., are much more important to depository libraries than those 
on private bills. 

6. Page 6, lines 4-8: The budget of the Government Printing Office should be 
sufficient to cover the costs of printing and binding depository materials, rather 
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than charging them all to issuing agencies. Present wording might well result 
in the failure to publish material, if the decision as to value or interest is left 
to components (or agencies). 

7. Page 9, line 23: Insert after “reference service”, the words “for all libraries 
requesting such service,”’. 

It has been suggested that a provision expressing congressional intent as to 
restricting the number of depositories in the interests of economy and efficiency 
be added. In many States one regional depository will suffice. Unnecessary 
duplication of efforts would be avoided if a statement could be included such as: 
It is the presumption that all the most populous States will be efficiently served 
by a single regional depository. 

We might also add that section 7 (p. 7), though not affecting us, should be 
amended to provide a method for disposal of books and materials that executive 
departments receive for library use. The law, as it stands, provides no pro- 
cedure where by these “components” could dispose of materials should they 
change library policy at some future date. 

We appreciate very much this opportunity to express our views of bill H. R. 
11042. 

Cordially, 
DonaLp R. MeNetm. 
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MONDAY, JUNE 30, 1958 


Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY 
OF THE ComMITTEE ON House ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room G—53, 
the Capitol, Hon. Paul C. Jones (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Jones. The committee will come to order. 

I am sorry that we do not have more members of our committee 
present, but if there is no objection, we will begin the hearing. 

The subcommittee was called to meet this morning to consider 
House Joint Resolution 465, introduced by the gentleman from 
Georgia, Mr. Davis. It is a joint resolution designating the rose as 
the national flower of the United States. 

(H. J. Res. 465 follows:) 


[H. J. Res. 465, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Designating the rose as the national flower of the United States 
Whereas the United States is the only major country in the world without a 
national flower; and 
Whereas the rose has many years been the favorite flower of the American 
yople, who prefer it by a margin of eighteen to one over any other; and 


Whereas the rose has long represented love, courage, loyalty, and devotion and 
has become an international symbol of peace; and 


Whereas several of the States already honor the rose as their official flower: 
Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the flower commonly known as the rose is designated 
and adopted as the national flower of the United States, and the President is 
requested to declare such designation and adoption by proclamation. 


Mr. Jones. We have some 5 or 6 people who would like to testify 
this morning. I think at the beginning of the hearing, without 
objection, we will authorize the filing of any other statements that 
others might care to make on this subject. 

We would now like to ask Congressman Davis, the author of House 
Joint Resolution 465, if he will introduce one of his witnesses. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a statement myself, 
which I will make whenever the chairman deems appropriate. Would 
you like to hear from the other witnesses first? 

Mr. Jones. Just suit your convenience, Mr. Congressman. 


1 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES C. DAVIS, A REPRESENTATIVE ly 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Davis. I will make a short statement myself. 

Mr. Jonzes. We will be happy to hear from you. 

Before you begin, I might say we will have other resolutions which 
have been introduced by Congressman Scott and Congressman 
McIntosh, which are similar and which would designate the roge, 
We will also have resolutions introduced by other Members of Con. 
gress which would designate other floral emblems. However, this 
hearing this morning was called principally for the rose. We will 
hear anyone who cares to appear either for or against this emblem, 
and either for or against any other emblem. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I am 
James C. Davis, a Representative from the Fifth Congressional 
District of Georgia, and I introduced House Joint Resolution 465 
which, as the chairman has stated, is a resolution to designate the 
rose as the national flower of our country. 

I want to thank the chairman and the members of the subcommittee 
for setting this resolution down for hearing today. We appreciate 
very much your consideration of the resolution. 

In these days, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, when practically 
every bill which is presented to the Congress involves an appropriation 
of money, in these days of national budgets approximating $73 billion 
per year, when we have a national debt of more than $275 billion, it 
is a pleasure to me and I am gratified to present to the Congress a bill 
which involves a matter of a good deal of significance and importanee, 
which does not involve the spending of one dollar of taxpayer money, 

In presenting this resolution to designate the rose as the national 
flower of our country, I did so at the solicitation of Mrs. Chester 
Martin, of Atlanta, Ga., who is the national chairman of the garden 
division of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs of the United 
States. 

Mrs. Martin has been and is very interested in having this resolution 
considered by the Congress, and of course, in having it adopted. 
She has worked very assiduously and unceasingly in behalf of the 
resolution, and I am very glad to state that at the annual meeting of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs this year, a resolution was 
adopted endorsing the rose as the national flower of the United States, 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, as ali of you know, 
I would say, is the representative body of womanhood of America. 
Their voice on any subject with which they are concerned represents 
the sentiment of the collective membership throughout the United 
States. We are very proud in Atlanta of the fact that Mrs. Martin 
has step by step rose from the status of just a member of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs to the status of national chairman of the 
Garden Division. It is a position of importance in the organization 
that represents the philosophies and thoughts, the ambitions of the 
women of America, and the fact, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has endorsed the rose as 
the national flower of our country, I think, carries a great deal of 
significance with it. 

Now as to the specific reasons why I think that this resolution 
should have your favorable consideration, I would like to present 
some facts along this line: 
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I have had the Library of Congress gather information on this 
gubject and I am sure that what they have furnished me is accurate 
information. There are four States in the United States which have 
ydopted the rose as a symbol. They are North Dakota, Georgia, 
Jowa, and New York State, which has unofficially—these other States 
have officially adopted the rose as their State flower and the State: of 
New York, I am advised by the Library of Congress, has adopted, it 
by unofficial action. 
Iam advised that the schoolchildren on Arbor Day, 1891, selected 


his [the rose as the State flower, ard it has been so regarded since that 
vill |time, although no legislation has passed the State general assembly to 
. that effect. 


Throughout the years gone by, many poems have been written 
about the rose and many songs have been also written about it. 

The Library of Congress advises me that there are approximately 
§ poems about the rose, that there are 66 songs about the rose, 66 
gngs which begin with the word “‘rose.”” There are some which do 
not have it as a beginning word, such as the song Only A Rose, and 
the Library of Congress advised me that, to make up a list and to 
labulate a list of such titles would be such a lengthy task that it 
yould take them a long, long time to perform it and therefore I am 




























ally }not able to tell you just how many songs there are about the rose 
‘ion | which do not have the word “‘rose’’ as the beginning word, but there 
lion jate hundreds, I am sure, of them. It was a task of such magnitude 
1, it |tlat the Library of Congress was not able to give me a tabulation 
bill jm that by the time this hearing was to be held. 

nee, | I think that we are somewhat negligent in not having adopted a 
ney, Jmational flower for our country. I am advised by the Library of 
mal {Congress that 40 nations of the United Nations group have national 
ster jlowers. Of this group, there are four—England, Honduras, Iran, and 
den 1ave the rose as their national flower. The other 


luxem bo ure —which 
%§ nations have other flowers, which are more indigenous to their 
eritory and for other reasons have been more suitable to them as 





tion Jieir national flower. 

ted. | In the June 8 issue of This Week magazine, the rose was featured 
the jind they conducted a poll on the rose as a national flower and asked 
g of }@ose who were answering the poll to state the color of the rose which 
was jihey preferred, and knowing of the pendency of this resolution before 
ates, your honorable committee, Mr. Stewart Beach, who is the executive 
iow, faitor of this magazine, wrote me on June 25, and I would ask per- 
rica. |Mission to include his letter in the record as a part of my remarks, 
ents | Mr. Chairman. 

ited | Mr. Jones. Without objection, it will be done. 

urtin | (The letter referred to follows:) 

lera- 


Tats WEEK MaGazZINE, 


the New York, N. Y., June 25, 1958. 
ition }Hon. James C. Davis, 
the House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

that Dear Mr. Davis: We have been much interested in the progress of the joint 


tolution which has been introduced to make the rose the national flower of the 
United States. In our June 8 issue we earried a rose poll, showing photographs 
five different colored roses and asking our readers to vote for the color they 
liked best. There has been quite a lively interest in voting, and I am enclosing 
wo of Mr. Nichols’ weekly editorial letters in which I have marked the results. 
lam also enclosing a copy of the issue in which our poll originally appeared, 
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I understand that there is to be a hearing on the joint resolution next Monda 


and it occurred to me that you might find some use for this material in that 
connection. 


With every good wish, 
Sincerely, 
Srewart Beacu, 


Mr. Davis. He states: 


We have been much interested in the progress of the joint resolution which 
has been introduced to make the rose the national flower of the United States. 
In our June 8 issue we carried a rose poll, showing photographs of five different 
colored roses and asking our readers to vote for the color they liked best. There 
has been quite a lively interest in voting, and I am enclosing two of Mr. Nichols’ 
weekly editorial letters in which I have marked the results. I am also enclosj 
a copy of the issue in which our poll originally appeared. I understand that 
there is to be a hearing on the joint resolution next Monday, and it occurred to 
me that you might find some use for this material in that connection. 


Attached to that letter are the two weekly editorial letters of 
Mr. Nichols, giving the results of that poll. I would ask permission 
of the committee to include those as a part of my statement. 

Mr. Jones. You mean just the results of the poll or the two articles? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, which is in brackets here on the last page of the 
letter of June 29. That gives a tabulation of the various colors, 
showing a total of 13,922, and on page 3 of the letter, No. 24, dated 
July 6, a tabulation showing the total number of each color, and then 
the grand total, 29,811. 

I ask permission to have that included in the record. 

Mr. Jones. We will show those paragraphs. 

(The excerpts referred to follow:) 


First item: This Week’s editorial letter of June 29, 1958. 
Second item: This Week’s editorial letter of July 6, 1958. 


[Item 1] 


5. Flashback—I. Here are two items about material from earlier issues. First 
is a report on the rose poll, which appeared June 8. After informing readers that 
there is now a joint resolution before Congress naming the rose as our national 
flower, but without designating any particular color, we showed 6 roses—pink, 
white, yellow, red, 2-tone, and lavender—inviting readers to vote for their favorite. 
At the end of the first week’s balloting, the poll stood as follows: 


ee S25 Se LA ED eee RS! A OO NG: REI _ 1,344 


TN  wisic ee Su hekd cteaitc Bead od ee ey ete ols ere eee 13, 922 


So far, red is the overwhelming favorite of This Week readers. It also won in 
two other polls. First was conducted by the Indianapolis Star, which set up 
voting booths and furnished ballots at the Indianapolis rose show and Hillsdale 
rose festival the week our story appeared. Red received 2,602 votes, with its 
nearest competitor, yellow, trailing far behind with 808. In Washington on Mon- 
day, June 9, the Sunday Star placed a copy of our June 8 issue at the place of 
every guest at the luncheon sponsored by All-America Rose Selections. Voting 
by the guests was a runaway for the red rose. It polled more than the other five 
combined. 


[Item 2] 


4. Rose poll.—Balloting in the rose poll which appeared in our June 8 issue 
continues to be heavy. The total through Friday, June 20 (sent to us on post 
cards and in letters), was 24,085, to which can be added the 5,717 bulk votes 
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ertified by the Indianapolis Star which conducted balloting of its own for This 
Week’s entries at 2 rose festivals in Indianapolis. The red rose, as you will see 
fom the figures below, continues to be the runaway favorite. In Washington, 
June 12, speaking on the floor of the House, Congressman Kenneth B. Keating 
of New York, in the course of a speech on the history of the rose, mentioned our 
icle: 
ma have read with interest an article in the June 8, 1958, issue of This Week 
magazine which recorded the results of a poll as to what color readers would 
prefer, were the rose chosen to serve as our national flower. It came as no sur- 
ise to me that over half of those polled by This Week chose the red rose grown 
in Newark, N. Y.”’ 
Here are the latest figures available on the voting: 


NN ss a ncn wine on ccin em dw aa ima nme we eee mo dee eee cen 


ee rat ee 24, 094 
nr WOU. ooo. cake tee am oom Smeu monn ene Gamer gana 6, 717 


Crna total. a. 6 ons n os ewes ec eee oe ee eee 29, 811 


Mr. Corserr. What color did they favor? 

Mr. Davis. Red seems to be the favorite color. The red is 12,932. 
The next color is white, 3,783, pink, 2,572, yellow, 2,329, and so on. 

Our own United States Department of Agriculture has issued Home 
ad Garden Bulletin No. 25 on roses for the home. It is a very pop- 
ilar bulletin, and I have many calls for it, as I am sure that the other 
members do. It is an indication of the fact that there is great interest 
in the cultivation of the rose. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I could go on and on, I think, giving ver 
logical reasons why this resolution should be favorably considered, 
md why this beautiful flower should be designated as the national 
fower of our country. 

I am familiar with the fact, as the chairman has announced, that 
there have been other resolutions introduced, seeking to have other 
lowers, and some which I do not think could be designated as a flower, 
thosen as the national flower of our country. I would like to say this: 

I have heard some talk about the resolution to have the corn tassel 
thosen as the national flower. I, of course, realize that corn is one 
four great national products, but the corn tassel has never struck 
me as being a flower. You couldn’t wear one of them in your lapel, 
you do not have a bouquet of them ever on the library table. No 
me has ever written a song about the corn tassel, and so far as I know 
no one has ever written a poem about it. 

I asked the Library of Congress to advise me on that score, also, 


ind in giving me the songs about the rose, wound up with this state- 
ment : 


We have identified no songs about the corn tassel. There are approximately 
% poems about the rose. We have identified no poems about the corn tassel. 

I would not, of course, say anything to detract from the corn tassel, 
but it is certainly not a flower, and I think most anyone would agree 
that it is not suitable to be designated as the national flower of the 
United States. If we were going into the vegetable kingdom, we 
could at least get a vegetable which has a flower. We might get the 
potato. It has a blossom, but I don’t think that we could regard the 
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corn tassel, as much as I like it and as much as I like corn, as a flowe 
which would be suitable for this purpose. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that it is worth a great deal to our coun 
to have a national flower. I think that that is something which jg 
inspiring. It would be a symbol which would give inspiration tg 
Americans everywhere. ‘The rose is a flower which has beauty, it has 
fragrance, it is famous in song and poem and story. 

I earnestly urge this honorable subcommittee to give favorable cop. 
sideration to this resolution. 

Thank you very much for your kind attention. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Judge Davis. 

Do either of the gentlemen hee any questions you would like to 
ask? 

Mr. Harrison. I have none. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Would you like to present Mrs. Martin now? 

_ Mr. Davis. Mr. Beckworth told me he has an engagement some 
where else, if the committee would hear him, if that is agreeable to 
the committee. 

Mr. Jones. We will be glad to do it. We will be glad to hear from 
Congressman Beckworth, from Texas. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Becxwortu. As I assured Judge Davis, I certainly shall take 
a limited amount of time, Mr. Chairman. 
I want to commend Judge Davis on the very wonderful study he 


has performed with reference to the subject. being considered. The 
statistics which he has presented today have been very interesting to 
me. Our people at Tyler, Tex., are very interested in the resolution 
being favorably considered. We might concede the fact that it does 
have a commercial aspect with reference to our particular area because 
Tyler, in Smith County, Tex., which, incidentally, stages each year 
a splended rose festival, is regarded as the center of United State 
production of rose bushes. Counties other than Smith which produce 
roses in our area are Van Zandt, Wood, Upshur, Camp, Rusk, as wel 
as several other east Texas counties. However, no commercial aspect 
ean affect disadvantageously the rose nor detract from it. The rose 
in this Nation and around the world speaks for itself as Representative 
Davis has so ably pointed out. 

Out of about 45 to 50 million rose plants produced annually in this 
country, the Tyler and Smith Counties, Tex., area produces about 18 
to 20 million of them—perhaps nearer half than that figure. 

We have statistics that verify this fact. 

It is worth annually as a crop in the Tyler, east Texas, area about 
$4 million and it gives employment to thousands of people. It is 
seasonal employment in part. 

I might say that even during the war the rose industry was recog- 
nized as a very important industry, so much so that Donald Nelson, 
as Chairman of the War Production Board, saw to it that rubber 
was given to that industry so that it could continue to do its part 
during the war. They used the rose and the nursery stock at many 
Army camps, on the basis that it was a morale lifter. It was one 
of the things that was done to cause defense installations to be more 
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attractive. Also nursery stock was used for camouflage purposes in 
srategic areas of this country. 

It was a most interesting experience to see how readily Mr. Nelson, 
avery practical former president of Sears, Roebuck, recognized that 
gmething should be done, to permit this important industry to 

rform its needed functions. 


I have a letter from the president of the Tyler Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. J. Patton. He says this, and I will read one paragraph: 


You know of our great interest in the rose industry. It is important to east 
Texas to provide jobs and other economic advantages to thousands of people. 


I would like to include that, Mr. Chairman, in the record. 
Mr. Jones. Without objection it will be included. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


TyLeER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Tyler, Tex., June 25, 1958. 
fon. LiInpLEY BeckworrTH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Beckworrtn: Our board of directors has asked me to request your 
gipport of the legislation now pending to make the rose our national flower. 
ou know of our great interest in the rose industry. It is important to east 
Texas to provide jobs and other economic advantages to thousands of people. 
Any support you may give this legislation will be greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAKE L. Patron, President 


Mr. BecxwortnH. I would also like to include another letter and 
resolution. The letter is from Mr. Robert A. Fry, the president of 
the Texas Rose Festival, and the resolution is signed by him as presi- 
dent of the Texas Rose Festival Association. The resolution states: 


Therefore, be it resolved that the Texas Rose Festival Association respectfully 
wges the Congress of the United States to officially adopt the rose as the national 
flower. 


Mr. Jones. That will be included in the record. 
(The letter and resolution referred to follow: ) 


Texas Rose Festivat, 
Tyler, Tex., June 25, 1958. 
fon. LINDLEY Breckworts, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Beckwortu: Enclosed is a copy of a resolution passed by the Texas 
Rose Festival Association in support of the legislation now pending in the Congress 
# make the rose our national flower. 

Your help in getting this legislation passed by the Congress will be greatly 
sppreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Ropert A. Fry, President. 


RESOLUTION IN SupporT oF THE Rose As THE NATIONAL FLOWER 


Whereas the rose is produced in every State of the Nation and enjoyed by all 
Americans; and 
Whereas the rose is generally recognized as one of our most beautiful flowers: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Texas Rose Festival Association respectfully urges the 
Congress of the United States to officially adopt the rose as the national flower. 
Ropert A. Fry, 
President, Texas Rose Festival Association. 
Passed unanimously by the board of directors of the Texas Rose Festival 
Association this 25th day of June 1958. 
FRANK BRONAUGH, 
Executive Secretary, Texas Rose Festival Association. 
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Mr. Becxwortn. I do want to request that the committee giyg 
serious consideration to passing this resolution. I am in favor of jt 
and feel it should pass. I think it is not necessary for me to review 
the very excellent reasons given by my colleague, Judge Davis. 

At this point, incidentally, 1 wish to state that Tyler, Tex., is my 
wife’s home. My father moved from Georgia to Smith County 
nearly 60 years ago. We've been interested in the rose and the Tyler 
area many decades. We have participated in the beautiful Texas 
and Tyler Rose festival. I take pleasure in inviting each of you to 
this annual show of shows. The show will please and inspire you and 
we shall receive you with true hospitality. 

I want to thank you sincerely for this privilege of appearing before 
you. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Congressman Beckworth. 

Are there any questions? 

I have just one question, Mr. Beckworth: In your consideration of 
this as a symbol—Judge Davis mentioned this also—if you were using 
the rose as a symbol would you have any suggestion as to the type of 
rose, the color of rose, the variety or anything like that to be used asa 
symbol? 

Mr. Beckwortn. Mr. Chairman, I have given little thought to 
that particular question. I shall be pleased to and shall do so, but] 
would be willing for the judgment of you and your committee members 
to decide this question based on what the facts support. 

Mr. Jones. We would be glad to have you do that. 

Mr. Becxwortn. I think the figures Judge Davis has given, as 
reflected in polls taken, constitute some good reasoning on the subject, 

Mr. Jongs. I notice we have another Member of Congress here, 
Congressman Judd, would you like to appear at this time? I know 
Members of Congress are busy, and if you ladies will pardon us for 
taking these gentlemen to permit them to proceed with their other 
business. Would you care to appear, Congressman Judd? 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER H. JUDD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Incidentally, Congressman Judd has introduced 4 
resolution which would make the corn tassel the official flower. 

(The resolution follows:) 


[H. J. Res. 360, 85th, 1st sess.] 
JOINT RESOLUTION Designating the corn tassel as the national floral emblem of the United States 


Whereas practically all nations of the world number among their national 
symbols a floral emblem; and 

Whereas the United States, a land of flowers, has never made such a choice; 
and 

Whereas the United States is endowed with a rare gift which has its roots deep 
in the history, legends, and lore of the Western Hemisphere; and 

Whereas this rare gift was anciently revered by calling it maize, a name meanin 
‘‘mother,”’ that which sustains us, and it did sustain countless generations 
original Americans through more than ten thousand years; and 

Whereas this ‘‘mother’’ was waiting on the shores of the New World to sustain 
the freedom-seeking Pilgrims, who came empty handed into the wilderness; and 

Whereas it was Massasoit’s gifts of maize, Indian corn, which mothered the 
Pilgrims through their first agonizing winter; and 
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re Whereas the first harvest gave the Pilgrims food for their second winter, seed 
it. | for their second sowing, plus a supply to send to London as payment on their 
debt for the Mayflower crossing and to purchase needed supplies; and 
W Whereas this shipment of golden seed became the first export from the present 
Ynited States, bullion soon to become greater in value than all the gold and 
Ly emeralds wrested from the Indians; and r kp 
: Whereas this same golden fruitage traveled in saddlebags, in prairie schooners, 
y jn oxcarts, in hollowed log boats as the pioneers moved ever westward, building 
& | ¢ttlements that became colonies, and colonies that became this mighty Nation; 
aS | and 
to Whereas today, from early spring until the end of harvest days each year, corn 
id marches in regimental rows, mile on mile, across plains, down valleys, up mountain 
sides, from the eastern ocean to the western coast, providing for the Nation; and 
Whereas corn and its myriad products are with us all our waking hours—from 
Te #eream in the morning coffee, bacon, ham, eggs, butter, cereals, and corn sirup at 
preakfast, through every meal throughout the day and throughout the country; 
in the pages in ledgers in businesses offices, in the ink used on the pages, in bakeries, 
spothecary shops, laundries, factories, and in military supplies for the defense of 
its native land; and b 
of Whereas statistics testify to the fabulous value of corn in the economy of our 
ng Nation; and , 
of Whereas with the rapid multiplying of the people on the earth, corn will become 
increasingly needful, increasingly priceless; and 
+8 Whereas our native grain is as characteristic of our land, as significant and 
distinctive as our flag, and as necessary to and as much a part of our Nation, our 
to J people, and our high standard of living, as the air we breathe, the good earth, the 
t I pountiful sunshine: Now, therefore, be it { 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
eIS | in Congress assembled, That the corn tassel is hereby designated and adopted as 
{ I 
the national floral emblem of the United States, and the President is requested 
to declare such fact by proclamation. 
a | Mr. Jupp. That is correct. 
ct. § Mr. Chairman, this matter was first brought to my attention by a 
Te. fldy who lives in my district, and who, because of certain things in 
OW fher background became interested in the corn tassel years ago. She 
. 5 . . ¢ . 
for Jishere today. I hope eventually it will also be possible for her to 
her | testify. 
When she first proposed to me that the corn tassel be chosen as our 
tational floral emblem, my first thought was the one that has been 
IN Jnentioned already by Judge Davis. After all, we don’t think of the 
orn tassel as a flower. I was born in the State of Nebraska, which 
scalled the Cornhusker State. I was brought up in the corniields. 
|know the tassel is the male element of the corn and the corn silk is 
1 & jihe female element. The tassel is the pollinating element that fertil- 
ies the female element whereas in the ordinary flower the pistil and 
samen are together in one bud. So, while technically the tassel is a 
lower, I didn’t think of it that way, for the reasons that the judge 
| lus given. It is not the sort of thing we generally put in a bouquet. 
‘“# [But then I got to thinking, what do we want as a floral emblem? Do 
onal Wwe want just a beautiful flower or do we want a significant symbol? 
J 1. eo" 
sie: The emblem on our seal, the eagle, is not just a bird. It is a symbol 
' jifcertain qualities that we believe characterize our country and our 
jeep people. : 
t There are many countries that have floral emblems that are not 
aa lowers. Canada does not have a flower. It has the maple leaf. 
Ireland doesn’t have a flower, it has the shamrock. Scotland does 
stain j10t have a flower, it has the thistle. In each case it is a portion of a 






= that is distinctive for that country. It is characteristic of and 
meaning for that country. That is, it is a genuine symbol. 
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I cannot think of anything unique that the rose is a symbol of ag 
far as the United States is concerned. That is demonstrated by the 
fact that seven other countries already have it. There is nothj 
distinctive about it for America. It is beautiful, it is fragrant, an 
all of us love it, but what possible special meaning can it have for the 
United States? 

For England, which properly has the rose as its national flower, jt 
has meaning. They had the War of Roses, and many other things in 
their history are tied up with the rose. But it has no significant 
place, nor any other flower, in our history that can compare with the 
plant we suggest which does meet all the qualifications that we would 
ask for. 

First, as the junior chamber of commerce of my State said ing 
resolution, which was adopted 2 years ago: 

The selection of a national floral emblem for our Nation should be based op 
these factors: 

1. It should be of American origin, born of. the Western World and found 
nowhere else. 

This is where corn was born. It was first found here by Columbus 
and taken back to Europe by him. 


2. It must have its roots in every State of the Union. 


Corn is grown and is an important economic factor in every State 
of the Union. So far as I can find, it is the only such plant. 


3. It should serve the Nation and have served it well from the first landing of 
the settlers in New England and Virginia, to the present moment. 

Again, only corn qualifies. It is worth pausing to remember that 
when the Pilgrims landed and were without enough food for the winter, 


they discovered a cache of corn on what today in Plymouth is called 
Corn Hill. 

Their descendants have erected a beautiful marble monument there 
on which Brewster’s words, 1 think, taken from his diary are engraved; 

And surely it was God’s good providence that we found this corn or else we 
know not what we should have done. 

They would have starved to death. 

Even before the Pilgrims it was distinctive of this land, and belonged 
uniquely to it. It was the mainstay of the diet of the Indians. The 
called it maize, which was their word for mother. From before th 
time the white man came, corn was identified with this continent, 
this land, as almost no flower or plant in history is identified, peculiarly, 
especially, uniquely, distinctively, with a given country. 

Then the Junior Chamber of Commerce of Minnesota said: 

4. It should not only be a flower of beauty, but possess the rare quality d 
practicality and productivity; and 

5. Its choice as a national floral emblem should be based on gratitude for what 
it has been, is, and always will be to the people of the United States, a veritable 
symbol of this Nation. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the more I thought about this proposal, the more 
it made sense. In fact, the more I thought about it, the more I was 
unable to find any other plant or flower that did make sense in sueb 
a unique way. 

Hence I think we have two questions: 

1. Should America, after the 182 years of our independent existenee, 
choose at this time a national floral emblem? 
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We haven’t had one. We have done pretty well. I do not think 


. itis a matter of life and death. On the other hand, most countries 
have chosen national floral emblems, and if there is a flower that in a 
4 uliar and unique way characterizes our country and is a true 
he bol of our country and our people from the beginning to the 
present, then it seems to me a very worthwhile thing to do. 
it | 2. If a decision is made that we ought to adopt a national floral 
in }amblem, the next question is, What should we choose to be the national 
wnt [foral emblem of the United States? 
the | If a decision is made to have one, I believe that the the more the 
uld |eommittee studies the matter, the more it too will become convinced 
that the corn tassel is, one almost might say, sent from heaven as the 
n 4 |proper choice, in the sense that it is so extraordinarily characteristic 
gour country. It has played such an important role in our whole 
| on phistory, it plays such an important role in our national life today. _ 
Some mention has been made of the value of the rose industry in 
uni }gne of the States amounting to several million dollars a year. I should 
ike, Mr. Chairman, to have included with my remarks a table of the 
bus }bushels of corn that are raised in each of the 48 States in 1957. Total 
production was 3,402,832,000 bushels, and if you figure that at more 
than a dollar a bushel, it is not a few millions, it is some $4 billion. 
That is the original value of the corn itself to the farmers. Then 
tate Tyhen you consider the products processed from it, what it becomes 
nhogs, and that means our ham and bacon; and what it becomes in 
go }chickens and eggs and what it becomes in corn syrup, and what it 
kecomes in adhesives used in our industries; and what it becomes ‘in 
that {the corn starch used in the laundries—how many more billions. 
iter, }When you go down the long list of roles that corn plays in the history, 
led Jand in the economy and in the industry, and in the diet, and in the 
health of our country, it really becomes a fabulous imagination- 
here }stretching experience. You wonder why nobody thought of this 
ved: | before. 
ewe | Fortunately Miss Cairns has sort of made it her lifework, primarily, 
mt of a sense of gratitude, for what this plant has done for our people 
md our country. She has mobilized all these facts of which I have 
nged juoted a few, and she has written a great deal about it. 
hey The more one thinks about it, the more it becomes an almost 
the (Mescapable conclusion that we ought to adopt this floral emblem in 
rent, patitude that we do have such a plant as corn and that its tassel is 
arly, wuniquely a suitable symbol, and therefore, a proper national emblem 
~ jofour past, of our present, and of almost everything that is American. 
I was talking about this to one of my friends, and he said ‘“‘Yes, and 
| we see and listen to corn all day over the television.” 
ity 11 T would like to make one more point: I come fr great corn are 
‘ ore point: I come from a great corn area, 
what {ad all people who have been brought up in the corn country of 
itabl |America will agree the corn tassel is a thing of great beauty. I don’t 
mow of anything that is more thrilling than to come over a hill ahd 
more j0ok out over fields of tasseling corn. It is an inspiring scene visible in 
| was }very State in our Union, and if you take a picture of a corn tassel 
such jwith a leaf or two of the corn in the picture, that, too, is a thing of 
beauty. 
I must say one further word, Mr. Chairman, before I stop. My 
ence, |riend, Judge Davis, has spoken about the florist industry. I have 


ven its ads for the rose in This Week. Obviously the florists and 
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nurseries have taken it over and started a nationwide drive, to have jt 
adopted. 

I may tell you that early in the crusade being carried on by Miss 
Cairns, some of the corn interests in our part of the country, such ag 
nurseries, hybrid seed corn, corn-sirup people, approached her and 
offered to underwrite financially some of her efforts. I advised against 
it. She, with a purity of motive which is most commendable, resisted 
it. She would not allow this to be commercialized and have it pro- 
moted in the usual Madison Avenue way which we see so often in 
America. She believed her cause would win because of its inherent 
worth, when it was presented to enough people. When I saw all thege 
ads for the rose sponsored by the flower industry I almost wondered 
whether we had not made a mistake. Perhaps she should have ae. 
cepted the corn people’s offer. Because if it is a choice between the 
corn industry in this country and the rose industry, the rose people 
haven’t got a chance. 

So, if there hasn’t been a campaign and a crusade and a lot of adver- 
tising and displays and questionnaires, et cetera, for corn, it is because 
Miss Cairns was determined, and I supported her in it, to keep this 
proposal on a basis that would appeal to the people of America solely 
on its merits and not have a great ballyhoo campaign like selling a 
commercial product. 

That is about my story, Mr. Chairman. I hope that in a little 
while you will let Miss Cairns tell you hers in a much better way than 
I can. 

Now I would like, if I may, to include with my remarks this resolu- 
tion by the Junior Chamber of Commerce of Minnesota from which 
I quoted. 

Mr. Jones. Without objection that will be included. 

(The resolution follows :) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas it is so right that at long last an interest has been awakened in the 
United States in the need of selecting a nationai floral emblem; and 
Whereas nearly every other nation has made such a choice, a choice based upon 
reason—a historic event, a spiritual or religious inspiration or from a deep sense 
of gratitude; and 
Whereas the selection of a national floral emblem for our Nation should be 
based on these— 
1. It should be of American origin, born of the Western World and found 
nowhere else. 
2. It must have its roots in every State of the Union. 
3. It must serve the Nation, and have served it well from the first landings 
of settlers in New England and Virginia to the present moment. 
4. It must not alone be a flower of beauty, but possess the rare quality of 
practicality and productivity. 
5. Its choice as a national floral emblem should be based on gratitude for 
what it has been, is, and always will be to the people of the United States— 
a veritable symbol of this Nation. 
Whereas the question is asked, What flower can fill these ardent demands of 
reason?; and 
Whereas the question is easily answered when consideration is given to making 
the tassel] of our corn plant the national floral emblem, for the following reasons: 
1. Corn is a native plant of America. 
2. Corn is raised in every State in the Union. 
3. According to Donald C. Spaulding, writing in the Nation’s Business, 
“corn is our largest and oldest crop—besides being the most valuable. Next 
to the air we breathe, probably no other substance is so intimately connected 
with our daily living * * * from the cradle tothe grave. This vital relation- 
ship began with our Founding Fathers, continuing through the centuries.” 
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4. Corn is the basis of America’s economy, the foundation of this Nation’s 
material greatness. Through its countless by products, it is lifting our stand- 
ard of living to a height never before known to man, filling our national 
coffers with gold. 

5. The waving acres of maize on a summer day constitute one of the 
truly dramatic spectacles of our American way of life—a veritable symbol 
of our Nation; and 

Whereas it is fully recognized here that Miss Margo Cairns, a resident of 
Minnesota, started this movement to make the tassel of corn to be our national 
flower about a year ago; and 

Whereas it is also recognized here that many government and civic leaders 
have indicated their interest and support in this movement to make the tassel of 
our corn plant our national floral emblem; and 

Whereas the Junior Chamber of Commerce of Minnesota can give this move- 
ment the kind of momentum it needs to win approval by our national organiza- 
tion and by the Congress of the United States; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota Junior Chamber go on record and endorse the 
tassel of the corn plant as the floral emblem for the United States of America. 


Mr. Jupp. Also a resolution by the Minnesota Federation of 
Women’s Clubs adopted May 15, 1958. It is just a short resolution. 

Mr. Jones. Without objection it will be included also. 

Mr. Jupp. I should like to have included in the body of my remarks 
where I referred to it, this table showing the bushels of corn grown in 
each State in our Union in the year 1957. This table [indicating]. 

I should also like to have included a statement that was issued 
last September by Mr. Byron G. Allen, State commissioner of agri- 
culture of my State. He and I are not on the same political side of 
the fence, but he became interested in this, as I did, and he wrote a 
very eloquent tribute to Miss Cairns, and to the merits of the corn 
tassel as a true symbol of America, and therefore deserving to be 
chosen as our national floral emblem. 

(The various documents referred to follow:) 


Tue Corn TasSSEL AS THE NATIONAL FLORAL EMBLEM 


The following resolution was adopted by the delegate body of the Minnesota 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention assembled May 15, 1958 in 
Minneapolis: 

“Whereas most nations have a floral emblem to be recognized as their national 
symbol, while our country has made no such choice; and 

‘Whereas corn is native to our United States, is characteristic of our land, is 
grown in every State, was cultivated originally by the Indians here, continued 
by the farmers to become the most widely cultivated food crop of the world; and 

‘Whereas corn kept alive our Pilgrims through perilous winters and was sent 
by them to England to pay for their Mayflower crossing; and 

“Whereas the corn tassel has a glory all its own, blooming through many weeks, 
then to live again in seed which became the first export from our present United 
States; and 

“Therefore, we hereby resolve, That in gratitude we should honor corn, the genesis 
of our history, our agriculture, our economy, by adopting for our national flower, 
the corn tassel.’’ 





For RELEASE SuNDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1957 


Two years ago an enthusiastic lady called at my office. She was on a crusade. 
Her vision was to honor agriculture and the history of our Nation by requesting 
Congress to adopt the corn tassel as our national floral emblem. 

The lady was Miss Margo Cairns, of Minneapolis. She explained that practi- 
cally every major nation has an emblem, a choice based on gratitude, but that the 
United States has never made such a choice although it owes an everlasting debt 
to our native plant, maize or corn. 
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I thought—what a remarkably fine idea, but how impossible of accomplishment, 
I enjoyed the call, but thought no more about it until newspaper stories, magazine 
articles, and editorials began appearing at my home and on my desk. ‘ 

To my astonishment, Miss Cairns, without any fanfare, had quietly carried 
her message across the country, to the farmer, to women’s clubs, to thoughtful 
people everywhere, even to top Government officials. Her idea and her approach 
have touched America’s heart. 

In the past few months, the corn tassel national floral emblem idea has been 
passed by the Legislatures of Minnesota and Illinois. Two joint resolutions, one 
by Congressman Walter Judd (Minnesota), the other by Senator Paul Douglas 
(Illinois), have gone to Congress. 

I am one of those who has a great admiration for the few dedicated people we 
have in this world who devote their time, physical, and financial resources to the 
promotion of a new idea, especially those worthy ideas which affect the outlook 
and thinking of our fellow citizens. 

Miss Cairns is one of those dedicated people. During an illness in her teens 
Miss Cairns became interested in history and archeologic discoveries. In the 
course of her avid reading, she learned a great deal about the history of maize 
and has become intrigued with the great economic importance of this gift of the 
Western Hemisphere and the United States to the rest of the world. 

Her campaign thus far has been a one-woman crusade. The harder she has 
worked on her project, the more deeply involved she has become, mentally and 
spiritually. Her devotion is so great that many of us are in awe of a person who 
can live with her project night and day. 

Miss Cairns emphasizes on all occasions an important fact—that maize or 
corn is 40,000 years older than any political party. We agree with her. I happen 
to be a member of the Democratic Party and one of the Democratic officials in 
Minnesota. One of my colleagues in State government is Mr. Val Bjornson, our 
Republican State treasurer. We have worked closely with Miss Cairns trying 
help and encourage her in her great effort. 

There is great spiritual strength to be gained by the American people if they 
come to a full and complete appreciation of the contribution that corn has made 
in our national life and the economy of the world. It takes a crusader like Miss 
Cairns to give the campaign this spiritual uplift. I trust that Minnesotans will 
back her wholeheartedly in her efforts. 

Byron G. ALLEN, 
State Commissioner of Agriculture. 


1957—Bushels of corn 


0 ae as ae 57, 772, 000 | New Hampshire-_-_---- 460, 000 
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Massachusetts -_. -. _- 1, 500, 000 | Washington_______-__- 3, 564, 000 
IR eo oes 91, 278, 000} West Virginia _____- , 6, 216, 000 
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Mississippi. -_.-.-.---- 37, 575, 000 | Wyoming. -__--.----- 1, 755, 000 
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Montana__- --- ; 3, 843, 009 Total production 
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Mr. Jupp. I think that is all I have to say now, unless there are 
some questions you would care to ask. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Jones. Thank you for your presentation. 

I notice Congressman Scott has just come in. He is the author of 
House Joint Resolution 514. Would you care to make a statement 
at this time, Congressman Scott? 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUGH SCOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Scorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I believe it is known that I have introduced such a joint resolution, 
and following introduction of this resolution there was a great deal of 
interest shown by garden clubs, rosegrowers, horticulturalists, various 
groups, and associations. Not only in my own area, but throughout 
the country in southeastern Pennsylvania, are grown some of the finest 
roses in the country. 

There are other sections of my State which are also known for the 
quality of their roses. 

I was asked on a number of occasions whether my resolution desig- 
nated any particular color. Mr. Chairman, I have been down here 
16 years now and I hope I am smart enough not to start a fight like 
that so I simply designated the rose, and | am in favor of anybody’s 
color. I draw no color lines where roses are concerned, or anything 
else is concerned. 

Mr. Cornerr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman if he joins 
in Mr. Beckworth’s statement in leaving this little problem to the 
judgment of the committee? 

Mr. Scorr. I would be glad to leave it to the judgment of the 
committee, and my own judgment of the judgment of the committee 
will result accordingly. 

However, I am interested in the rose as a flower. It happens the 
Morris Arboretum, which is owned by the University of Pennsylvania, 
is across from my home. It is administered by its section on botany 
and horticulture. There are some of the finest specimens of roses 
grown, not only in this country, but anywhere in the world. As I am 
sure has already been said, the rose is the oldest flower known to man, 
and four States already honor the rose as their official flower—New 
York, Iowa, Georgia, and North Dakota, as well as the District of 
Columbia. The National Rose Week inaugurated in 1954 is now an 
official annual event. 

I sincerely hope that action will be taken on some one or another 
of these resolutions. I don’t believe I have anything else to say, 
except again to stress the fact that, while I have introduced resolutions 
on other subjects, I do not believe anything has occasioned quite the 
interest which this resolution has sdeniiediads and I want to thank the 
committee for hearing me at this time. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Scott. 

I think now we will hear from Mrs. Martin. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, if you would permit me another word. 

Mr. Jones. I certainly will. 
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Mr. Davis. In reference to Dr. Judd’s statement, I have been an 
admirer of Dr. Judd ever since I have been in Washington. I haye 
learned that he is most resourceful, and I think that he would haye 
made a great reputation had he chosen law as his profession, as he 
has made a great reputation in the medical profession. 

He is most persuasive in anything which he takes up. I think, 
however, that Dr. Judd this morning answered his own arguments, 
He says that, or he admits that the corn tassel is not a flower in the 
sense that we usually regard it, and he said that it should be adopted 
as an emblem. 

Well, he has answered that argument also, I think, because we 
already have an emblem, as he mentioned, the eagle is the emblem of 
the United States, and to now adopt another emblem would be to 
divide the importance of the emblem which we have already taken, 

Mr. Chairman, it is a great pleasure and a high privilege for me to 
present to this committee this morning my constituent, Mrs. Chester 
Martin, of the city of Atlanta, Ga., 7 as I stated at the outset, is 
the national garden chairman of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Mrs. Martin. 

Mr. Jones. We are happy to have Mrs. Martin here as a representa- 
tive of that great organization, and will be pleased to hear from her. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CHESTER MARTIN, CHAIRMAN OF GARDEN 
DIVISION, GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mrs. Martin. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, just to 
show you how practical and how beautiful it would be if we choose 
the rose, 1 would like to call your attention to the flowers in this vase 
on the table. They were picked yesterday afternoon in my garden 
at Atlanta, and some of the varieties in this vase are Charlie Arm- 
strong, Helen Traubel, Queen Elizabeth, all of which are pink. Then 
we have the beautiful Peace, Doubtless Love, Carousal, Radiance, 
Vogue, and others. They are beautiful and stood the trip well; don’t 
you think? 

The members of this committee have been most kind to answer my 
letters and to talk with me and answer questions about the rose. 
Judge Davis, I think, has been outstanding in his efforts to try to 
make the rose a national flower. 

Mr. Jonzs. Judge Davis is always outstanding in anything he 
attempts. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Martin. The United States is the only major country in the 
world without a national flower. I believe that love of country and 
love of gardening is arousing in every citizen of the United States the 
desire for a national flower. 

The club women of America are especially aware of this need and 
voted unanimously at our June convention for the rose to become our 
national flower. 

The gardens division of General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
after much study thinks the rose is the first choice for the national 
flower of the United States, and feels that no specific color, variety 
or name be attached to the rose, just make the flower “‘the rose,” 
and then the State and locality is free to use whatever bloom is most 
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popular in their particular area. Anyone, anywhere in America can 
jant and grow and enjoy roses. The rose is the finest expression of 
Seuty that God and man can produce, and symbolizes peace, loyalty, 
love, devotion, and courage. 

I remember, when I was a little girl, the rose that was the most 
gutstanding one then was the Paul Meyron. Today you can not 
purchase that rose anywhere. Today | would say the Peace rose is 
the most outstanding. Can’t you say by that that varieties come and 
go, and that we should in each community choose its own flower when 
itcomes to color? We state it should be the rose. 

In our 1958 convention we mingled with delegates from other lands. 
It was with pride that those from Switzerland spoke of their rose of the 
Alps; those from Austria spoke of their white lily ; while those from Italy 
yore in their lapels ox-eye daisies. Not to be outdone, these petite 
yomen from France and their fleur-de-lis on exhibition; while Belgium 
provided its representatives with the red poppy as the insignia of the 
people who live there, and good old England pointed with pride to its 
dub members who so proudly claim as their national flower one species 
of the rose. 

Don’t you see, that was following the War of Roses. They have 
just the one specie. That is not the rose as we know it today. 

I did want to show you this poster that followed our convention. 
The poster indicates how much publicity and interest we had in the 
nse. These articles are from all over the country. This is from 
Chicago, here is New York, and this Atlanta, Minneapolis, et cetera. 
Then on the back of it is an introduction of a new rose, Miracle, that 
[think will be most outstanding. 

On the back you will see that while Atlanta papers had a long edi- 
rial and took a stand on the national flower, which they chose as 
the flower, they took my picture holding a rose on the corn tassel. 

Love of gardens has always served as an open sesame to people 
werywhere. There are flowers of peace, flowers of war, flowers of 
history, and flowers of hope. 

It is said in the State of Oregon the rose was found some 30 or 40 
nillion years ago. How far back do we need to go? The wild roses 
vere found among the Indians when we came here. 

Every subject of conversation is included in this group. So the 
yomen from this beautiful country of ours found an immediate 
fellowship with those from other lands through the happy medium of 
lbve of flowers. We found, too, that national flowers are rarely 
deliberately chosen. We found that they sprang from history, tradi- 
ion, and living of the people. Ofttimes they represent the hopes and 
ispirations of a people, as the olive branch of the United Nations, of 
lrael. The birth, history, and struggle for survival and future of 
tations are often symbolized in a nation’s chosen flower. Only one 
country—the United States—has no national flower at all. 

I believe one of the other gentlemen told the story about the 
shamrock, which holds its place in the hearts of the Irish because 
St. Patrick used it it illustrate the idea of the Holy Trinity. A ditch 
filled with thistles saved a fortress in Scotland from Danish invasion— 
tence the thistle was adopted as the national emblem in gratitude 
lor the escape. While marching to battle against an English army in 
the year 640, it is said Welsh soldiers placed leeks in their caps to 
distinguish themselves from the enemy. The Welsh won the battle, 
following which the leek was chosen as the national emblem of Wales. 
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One man said the other day, ‘“‘You are really reaching for dreams jp 
trying to make the rose a national flower.” ‘I think it is spiritual,” 
he said. 

Certainly the choosing of national flowers represents the fulfillment 
of a country’s heartfelt emotion and are examples of the character of 
its citizenry. Knowing this to be true, how better could we of this 
Nation of ours register our love for other nations, loyalty and deyo. 
tion to our own, and courage to face the unpredictable future than 
by choosing as our national flower the beautiful rose? To this end 
the clubwomen of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs urge their 
Senators and Representatives to support the joint resolutions (H. J. 
Res. 465 and S. J. Res. 23), which has been referred to the House 
Administration Committee, and the Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
see that we may join the other nations in claiming for our own 9 
national flower. It is universally believed that the rose, which is the 
queen of flowers is a worthy symbol of the gallant American citizen, 
We urge your early and favorable consideration of this question. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mrs. Martin. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Harrison? 

Mr. Harrison. No; thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Martin asked that this also be 
made a part of her statement, this statement giving additional 
reasons, and then Mrs. Martin has some scrapbooks for the committee 
members. 

Thank you very much for your kind attention. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. The additional statement of Mrs. Martin 
will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


SraTEMENT OF Mrs. CuesteR E. Martin, CHAIRMAN OF GARDENS, 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


REASONS WHY ROSE IS FAVORED 


It is no coincidence that the rose is the Nation’s flower. 

In the interest of adopting a national floral emblem, a recent poll conducted by 
a well-known professional organization showed that the rose was the Nations 
choice by 78 percent. 

Not only is it this country’s favorite: since the dawn of history, it has bee 
associated with mankind’s many activities, becoming a symbol of perfection, 
elegance, and romance. It is a standard of judging life’s most exquisite endow 
ments, setting an exemplary pattern for all floral life. 

Charming attributes have endeared the rose to us all. No other flower covers 
such a wide range of soft, sparkling colors. According to the color classification 
chart adopted by the American Rose Society, there are four basic color groups. 
Within each group can be found numerous harmonizing colors. 

The symmetrical form is pleasing to the eye and varies from pea-sized minia- 
tures to the majestic exhibition flowers that may be seen in the local flower shows 
or in your garden. 

Modern Rose IV, published by J. Horace MacFarland Co., names and describes 
over 6,000 varieties including 300 species. There is a type of rose to serve every 
situation. and purpose. 

The species for shrubbery plantings: climbers for wall, gates, trellises, and 
arbors; ramblers to cover unsightly banks, wall cascades, etc.; floribundas for 
flower borders, foundation plantings, hedges, and the like; the teas and hybrid 
teas for formal and informal beds. ' 

There is one variety, widely used as understock for our grafted or budded roses, 
that is being used for more practical purposes, it is the multiflora species, adver 
tised and sold as the Living Fence. 
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Highway engineers are conducting tests for its use as a safety barrier to replace 
those long metal bands seen alongside our highways at dangerous curves. It 
develops into a dense impregnable mass that will impede the crash of an auto- 
mobile, without the death-dealing impact of its metal counterpart. 

It may develop into a twofold purpose, lending a landscape effect. 

Wherever gardening is practiced in every climate and region in the United 
States, the rose will grow, although some species will grow and do better in some 
gctions than others. The rose has a special liking for the mild Georgia climate 
and is well adapted to our heavy clay soils. 

The rose is a symbol of beauty, peace, loyalty, love, devotion, and courage. 
let’s make it America’s national flower. 

Mr. Jones. We will now hear from Miss Cairns, of Minneapolis. 
Would you care to present Miss Cairns, Congressman Judd? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a great privilege for me to present Miss Margo 
Cairns. I don’t know whether she is a native of Minnesota. But she 
has lived there a great many years and has been a good friend of mine. 
[have already referred to her extraordinary interest in this matter 
over a period of years since she was a little girl. I am happy to present 
me of the most unique personalities it has been my privilege to know, 
in carrying out a campaign for what to her is a great and worthy cause. 
Miss Cairns. 

Mr. Jones. We are very happy to have you. 

Thank you, Mr. Judd. 


STATEMENT OF MISS MARGO CAIRNS 


Miss Cairns. The most outstanding point I want to make at the 
very first is that I love the rose. 

Mr. Jonegs. I think everyone does. 

Miss Carrns. I had a garden three-quarters of a mile long. I 
couldn’t raise the rose in my garden because I was too far north in 
Minnesota, but my erandfather, from England, raised it it his garden 
and I loved it. Ihave seen it from childhood: I had been writing a 
book on flowers, rather a unique presentation of an old theme. I had 
spent a couple of years on the writing and the research. It had gone 
lo the publishers and was returned to me with a request for another 
thapter in the form of a concordance. When the resolution was put 
mn Congress in January 1955, for the rose as a national floral emblem, 
[went at once to Congressman Judd. He was in Minneapolis a few 
days afterward, and I said “It just can’t be. We want something 
that is really a symbol of our land, something that is a symbol of our 
people, of our country, our history and traditions.”’ 

I said, ‘‘As you know, I never wear anything but floral earrings.”’ 

I love flowers to that extent. I have six very beautiful pairs of rose 
earrings, but a favorite flower, something which someone really loves 
or itself and an emblem of a nation are two very vastly different 
things. 

I ould like to ask, Why have it and think of it as an emblem of our 
United States? I notice here they have been talking about a flower, 
but I have been talking and those with me, of an emblem, that which 
identifies our land. Was the rose at Jamestown when Capt. John 
Smith went to Chief Powhatan and begged for corn to sustain them, 
even though the corn was in a green stage? He was ready to trade 
almost anything to get food to save that struggling band. Was it 
roses that caused the Pilgrims to kneel in that cold place, in that 
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bleak winter day and give thanks for provisions? It was corn they 
found there, the Indian maize, which had been here for centuries. 
The very word “‘maize’”’ means ‘“‘mother,’”’ that which feeds, nourishes, 


and sustains. This mother was w aiting there on the eastern coast to 
feed the settlers as they came. 


It was filling a great need in Philadelphia at the Continental 
Congress. Dr. Benjamin Franklin writes of their use of this corp 
when he was in France. He was dealing with England before the 
war. It went as export to England to pay for the transportation costs 


of the Mayflower. Corn was used as currency many times in the 
colonies. 


It was the foundation of our national beginnings. It was the 
foundation of our Nation. It was corn and the Bible that the 
pioneers took with them when they made that great western trip, 
It was these, material and spiritual food, that conquered the wilder. 


ness, and that cared for the pioneers as they trekked from the east 
coast to the Pacific. 


In every part of our national life corn has played a vital role, and 
now today it is of the greatest importance. Congressman Judd gave 
some statistics from the Federal reserve bank back in our home city, 

Some time ago a great rose lover in New York State wrote in a 
magazine, the Men’s ‘Garden Club Magazine, that there was no flower 
that really identified this country, “so let’s have the rose anyway,’ 
He couldn’t think of anything that really was symbolic of the United 
States. I answered it in this way. May I read it? 

Mr. Jongs. Please. 

Miss Carrns. It is entitled “Guarding Our Heritage.” 


I cannot think of any particular flower or plant that is symbolic of the United 
States—— 


so wrote a rose lover of Syracuse, N. Y. 


Was this man thinking only of garden flowers and hothouse flowers? Was he 
not overlooking our ageless native American maize fruit and plant which 0 
exuberantly and faithfully blooms, fruits, and serves in continuing cycles? Yet 
in New York State alone there grew over 700,000 acres of it in 1956. 

Maize that saved the starving Pilgrims. Maize that succored the Jamestown 
settlers. Maize that fed the original North Americans. Maize of the Aztecs, 
Mayans, Toltecs, Incas, and pre-Incans. Maize upon which civilization after 
civilization built through several milleniums all in the Western Hemisphere 

We today are heirs of all that countless generations of known and unknown 
races have labored to develop. Maize was the foundation of ancient economies, 
maize or corn is the foundation of our economy. Today, through the conse 
crated efforts of skilled scientists, corn has been made to serve us in industry 4s 
well as in food. 

It has been suggested that the rose be designated as our national floral emblem. 
What is an emblem? It has been defined as that which is intimately associated 
with what it represents. Is anything that springs from the earth as intimately 
associated with this land and its people as corn? 

For many weeks of every year the golden, pollen-ladened flower fulfills its 
delicate mission, insuring perpetuity, then awaits a glowing prophecy of the 
wealth to follow. And every autumn its prolific fruit overflows the Nation’s 
granaries, and streams into countless industries to reappear as necessities of our 
high standard of living. 

This then is the faithful flower of the United States. It is the true symbol of 
this vast, bountiful land. It is this symbol of agriculture’s wealth that we should 
honor, for we are practically the only people in the world’s history that has never 
known hunger. 

The rose grows in every land, hence it is an international flower, a happy choice 
as the floral emblem of the United Nations. But for our own United States, let 
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ys honor the corn tassel, flower of the native plant bequeathed to us as a priceless 
jegacy. Let us guard our heritage well that it may supply our nation in all ways— 


always— Margo Cairns. 

Miss Carrns. Mrs. Martin in her presentation made the comment 
that national flowers— 
are rarely deliberately chosen. They spring from history and tradition. Often- 
times they represent the hopes and aspirations of a people. The birth, history, 
and struggle for survival, and the future of nations are often symbolized in a 
nation’s chosen flower. 

How perfectly Mrs. Martin depicts the corn tassel. How truly the 
corn tassel springs from history and tradition. How surely it repre- 
sents the hopes and aspirations of a people, both the people at James- 
town, Plymouth, at the Continental Congress in 1775 in Philadelphia, 
andnow. ‘The birth, history, and struggle for survival were inexorably 
bound and are bound to the corn tassel. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Does that conclude your statement? 

Miss Cairns. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Harrison. No questions. 

Mr. Jonss. I want to thank you, Miss Cairns, for appearing. 

Miss Carrns. I would like to say that the governors of various 
States have taken such a lively interest and they have been sending 
me pictures, 8 by 10, showing the relationship of corn to their States. 
Here, by the w ay, is a very beautiful thing showing a harvest scene, 
and here from eastern Kentucky, another harvest scene. Here is a 
picture, or glossy of sketch that was made back in the 1500’s sometime, 
printed in E Surope in 1590, of an Indian village in North Carolina, 
showing the corn of that day and the different “stages of growth. 

Here is one from Plymouth, Mass., a marker on the ‘spot, called 
Corn Hill, where the Pilgrims found the corn when they were starving. 
Here is the history of corn carved in stone on the face of the great 
laboratory in Argo, Ill., and in that plant they are converting a 
hundred thousand bushels of corn into everyday necessities. It goes 
into the resolutions that are being printed and even to the Congres- 
sional Record. Here is an old gr istmill that ground the corn that made 
Abraham Lincoln’s bread while he lived in New Salem. Here is one 
from our National Capital, the pillars that Thomas Jefferson had 
installed there honoring the corn. He lived very close to the period 
of the beginnings of this Nation and he knew the great debt the 
colonists and the Nation owed to corn. 

There are others. Here is one from the Governor of Kentucky, 
My Old Kentucky Home so closely bound to the beautiful ballad. 
Here is the corn palace of South Dakota. 

Here is an exquisite painting of one little section of the mural that 
isin the Kansas capital by a famous artist. 

A remark was made that there had been no poems written. Long- 
fellow, Whittier, and all of the poets wrote glowingly of corn. There 
are so many poems of it. I have never taken time to collect them. 
I thought they were accepted. I want to say further that our former 
President of the United States, Rutherford Hayes, while in office 
o the statement that corn was the inevitable emblem of the United 

tates. 
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These are six pictures that have come from the Governor of New 
Mexico. He wrote me saying: 

If you want to know about corn, come down here with us. We have had it for 
centuries. 

This is the use of the corn. Here is bread being made as it was q 
thousand years ago by the old method. Here is a corn dance. It ig 
in New Mexico. Here is one from Arizona. Here are the sacred 
forms of New Mexico in a beautiful drawing. 

The last pictures to come to me are from the Governor of Pennsy]- 
vania. Here is a picture of Independence Hall, where corn was go 
necessary in their negotiations. Here is the mansion of William 
Penn, where he sent his emigrants out with a bag of seed corn to start 
them in their gardening. 

Here is one of cheese of Wisconsin. There is something that typifies 
every State in the Union. These pictures are coming to me. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Miss Cairns. 

How many other people are here who would like to either make a 
brief statement, or file a statement? 

Mr. White, we would be glad to hear from you at this time. 

I hate to rush you gentlemen, but we had planned on trying to 
conclude this hearing at quarter to 12. If we can do that. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 


Mr. Wuite. I am Richard P. White. I am executive vice president 
of the American Association of Nurserymen, an organization plant 
growers, approximately 1,600 in every State in the Union except 
Nevada. lamspeaking for them insupporting Judge Davis’ Resolution 
465, for the following reasons: 

In the first place, the rose is an universally used plant in every State 
inthe Union. It is adaptable. Some form of the rose is adaptable and 
has a very great variety of uses. Some have been mentioned this 
morning. Some have not. We look upon the rose as a symbol of 
peace, and I think that is one reason why so many countries have 
the rose as their national flower. 

In fact, one of our most important roses today is named Peace, 
originally distributed at the San Francisco Peace Conference a num- 
ber of years ago. 

One of the many and wide varieties of uses, of course, is in home 
landscaping. It is being used as living fences in rural and urban 
areas and along the snow fences along the highway systems. It is 
used along the highway system for the planting of strips to cut down 
headlight glare and barriers on curbs. There are very many utilitarian 
uses. 

It is also used along the marginal areas of our highways as noise 
abatements. There is a new highway system going through the urban 
areas which will create a lot of noise. The rose is being used by a lot 
of highway departments for that purpose. 

The other uses are for hedges. It is used for ground cover, soil, 
and water conservation, and for wildlife, cover, and food in the great 
conservation areas of the country, and in so far as its origin was in other 
lands, I would like to point out for the committee there are 35 native 
species of roses in the United States. 
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Mention has been made of certain polls. While I do not have the 

lis with me, my information is gleaned only from magazines, such as 
the one that has been introduced here for the purpose of committee 
information, but it far outranks any other flower in any other poll 
that has been taken that has come to my attention. We have munici- 

pal rose gardens all over this land. In the South we have very fine 
Renicipe 7 Camellia gardens. In the east and west coast we have 
azalea gardens, but in gardens the rose is the one basic flower that is 

js used in appreciation in our municipals. 

You will find them everywhere all over this country. 

There is only one other point I would like to make. Some questions 
have been raised about the commercial value of this product. I think 
I should mention it too. The 1950 census has reported as to farm 
income, the 46% million roses produced every year in this country 
represents $11,430,000 farm value. ‘That is 16 percent of the farm 
value of all nursery crops. Consequently that is the reason why my 
association and its members are interested in supporting House 
Resolution 465. I don’t think there is a nurseryman serving the 
public who does not either grow or merchandise roses, in some form 
or another, and for some of these users. 

Just rec ently the crop reporting system of the United States 
Department of Agriculture issued its 1957 report on 10 States. This 
last year the rosegrowers in 10 States sold 41 million bushes with a 
value of $13% million and on January 1 this year they had $50 million 
in inventory, so symbolic of peace, usable in every State in the land, 
the rose is the most popular single flower we know about. 

Due to the commercial value to the farmers growing it, it gives 
employment to a large number of people in every State except Nevada. 
Those are the reasons why we are supporting this resolution. 

Mr. Jonzes. Thank you, Mr. White. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Lestnsxri. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. I am sorry I 
came in late. I had other commitments. 

You stated there were roses of national origin in this country. 
They are not the same rose. We understand they are an import, 
the so-called key rose. 

Mr. Wuirtsr. No; the native roses are specie rose. Like the Prairie 
Rose, for example. 

Mr. Lesinski. That is true. The point I am driving at, the rose 
we know about, the commercial rose, is not a native of “this country. 

Mr. Wurrs. No;I don’t think so. It has been hibernized. I think 
these rose growers can answer that question much better than I. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Zimmerman, would you care to make a statement? 


STATEMENT OF GORDON K. ZIMMERMAN RESEARCH DIRECTOR, 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am Gordon Zimmerman, re- 
search director for the National Grange, an organization of about 
800,000 farm and rural people. 

I will not belabor this issue, Mr. Congressman. In 1956 the Na- 
tional Grange delegated body, in a formal resolution in Rochester, 
moved to work in behalf of the adoption of the corn tassel as the 
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national floral emblem. We do support Congressman Judd’s resoly- 
tion. We do oppose the adoption of the rose as the floral emblem of 
the Nation. 

We would like to associate ourselves, I believe, Mr. Congressman 
with what Congressman Judd has said. He very eloquently stated 
our view, our consideration of the matter. We would urge the ap- 
proval of the committee of Congressman Judd’s resolution. I would 
hope that our statement might be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Jones. Without objection it will be inserted. 

(Mr. Zimmerman’s prepared statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE, PERTAINING TO THE SELECTION OF THE 
FLoRAL EMBLEM OF THE UNITED States, By GorDOoN K. ZIMMERMAN, RESEARCH 
Drrector, JuNE 30, 1958 


We appreciate the committee’s interest in establishing an official floral emblem 
for the United States of America. Ours is one of the few major countries of the 
world, which has no official floral emblem. It is, therefore, fully appropriate that 
we immediately select a national flower for this purpose. 

However, in the selection of a national floral emblem for our Nation, we should 
keep several points in mind. (1) To be truly representative of America, the flower 
suggested should be of American origin; (2) it should be a flower that is grown 
in every State in the Union; (3) it should represent a plant or crop which has 
made a major contribution to the economy of America; (4) it should have a long 
historical association with this country; (5) it should not be a flower of beauty 
alone, but instead should be from a plant which has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the development of America; and (6) it should represent America 
more than any other country of the world. 

The corn tassel is the one flower with all these prerequisites. Corn is a native 
of America. Corn is raised in every State of the Union. Corn is our largest crop; 
it is our oldest and most valuable crop. Just as corn provided the sustenance for 
our early settlers, it provides a livelihood for millions of Americans today. 

Corn is the very basis of America’s great livestock industry. It, more than any 
other crop, has helped to make America the best fed nation in the world. It, 
more than any other crop, has made others throughout the world envious of our 
position. 

Corn is not only of paramount importance in America’s agricultural economy, 
but in addition has enabled us to make tremendous contributions to the economy 
of many other countries throughout the world. Through our abundant produc- 
tion of this American crop we have helped feed starving millions throughout the 
world. 

In no garden of the world can we find a sight more beautiful than a field of 
waving corn tassels on a summerday. 

For these and other reasons, delegates to the 90th Annual Session of the National 
Grange, held in Rochester, N. Y., in 1956, passed a resolution which reads, 
‘“‘We recommend that the Grange seek the enactment of legislation which would 
declare the corn tassel as the national floral emblem of the United States of 
America—corn being symbolic of the agriculture of our 48 States, native to our 
soil, and the object of cultivation for centuries, both by the red man and the 
farmer of today.”’ 

Thus, the Grange is opposed to legislation which would designate the rose as 
our national floral emblem. Instead, we earnestly recommend that the com- 
mittee consider and approve House Joint Resolution 360 by Congressman Judd— 
or similar legislation which would designate the corn tassel as our national floral 
emblem and which would pay just tribute to America’s greatest crop. 

Mr. Smtru. Do you have a compilation of the flowers of the individ- 
ual States? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. No, sir; I don’t have it handy. 

Mr. Soiru. If I may interrupt the questioning, there was a sugges- 
tion made to me by one of my constituents which I think has value 
and is worthy of the consideration of the committee. In view of the 
fact that we are a Union of 48 States, if we are going to consider the 
idea of a national flower, it ought to be a bouquet of the flowers of 
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the 48 States, rather than one individual flower. I propose and ask 
the committee consider that idea. 

Mr. Jones. You might introduce a resolution to that effect. 

Mr. ZimmMerMAN. We may make a distinction, Mr. Chairman, 
between the national flower and the national floral emblem. I 
would emphasize that it isn’t quite a popularity contest either. 
The elements of uniqueness, native Americanism, if that is the word of 
the object in mind, is to be considered. I suppose if any one were to 
take a poll of the most popular bird in the United States you wouldn’t 
come up with an eagle. My guess would be that a robin, bluebird, 
or another of the birds would be a more popular bird. I won’t quarrel 
a moment with the notion that the rose is the most popular flower. I 
personally prefer carnation but 1 won’t argue the point. 

Our view, in the Grange, is that from the point of view of uniqueness, 
value, its native qualities, that as an emblem that does symbolize 
the country, that the corn tassel is just without competition. Our 
argument, or advocacy goes to that point. We have no hard feelings 
about the rose. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Lesrnsk1. I believe you know something about the history of 
the rose. I know that a lot of fruits have come over from Europe, 
like the citrus, apples, and others, and the Indians have produced a 
lot of vegetables popular in this country, like the melon, squash, and 
the legumes. Can you tell us the history of the rose? Do you know 
the difference between the native rose and the import rose? The rose 
which I believe the American public today understands as the rose 
is the import. 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. I believe Mr. White was referring to the gentle- 
man up here rather than myself. I wish I were qualified to tell you, 
sir. 
Mr. Jonezs. I think the gentleman coming up next can do that. 
Thank you, Mr. Zimmerman. 

Mr. Hutton. 


STATEMENT OF SIDNEY B. HUTTON JR., VICE PRESIDENT, 
CONARD-PYLE CO., WEST GROVE PA. 


Mr. Jones. If you will give the reporter your name and your asso- 
ciation that you represent. 

Mr. Hurron. Yes; thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Sidney B. Hutton, Jr., and I am vice president of the 
Conard-Pyle Co., of West Grove, Pa. Today I am here as a repre- 
sentative of All-America Rose Selections, a business association of the 
Nation’s leading rosegrowers in support of House Joint Resolution 
514, a resolution to designate the rose the national flower of the 
United States. 

Our organization would like to support House Joint Resolution 514, 
sponsored by the Honorable Hugh Scott, from my State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

I would like to tell you something about the rosegrowing industry 
and the people it serves. 

More Americans are growing roses today than at any time in history 
and their annual purchases of plants alone exceeds 76 million. Our 
best estimates indicate that the Nation’s rose gardeners number 
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between 45 million and 50 million, or nearly one-third of our total] 
population. 

The industry itself has come a long way during the past 20 years, 
In 1938, many of the growers established a testing system for newly 
dev eloped kinds of roses, and this has been instrumental in improving 
the quality of the merchandise sold to the public. The idea was 
started because so many rose varieties were available to the public— 
more than 5,000—that it was patently impossible for the consumer 
to make an accurate judgment on what to buy. 

In view of today’s emphasis on the concept of consumer research, ] 
would like to point out that our industry, as long ago as 1930 , adopted the 
idea that the producer ought to take a look at the produce ts to be sold 
to the public. To a large degree, the buyer of roses regards the pro- 
fessional nurseryman as an expert—and is apt to buy almost anything 
he recommends. That he was often disappointed by net results is a 
matter of historical record, because advertising claims do not guar- 
antee good roses. For instance, one almost perfect rose might grow 
beautifully in warm climates, but in the severe climates of New 
England and other Northern States, it was unable to stand the winter, 

o eliminate this guessing game on the part of the consumer, and 
to stimulate the development of new kinds of roses which would grow 
well in any soil or climate, All-America Rose Selections developed a 
system for pretesting roses before their introduction. Special gardens 
have been set up in different climatic sections of the Nation, and new 
kinds of roses are carefully observed under actual growing conditions 
for more than 2 years. Each is marked on 15 different counts under 
a uniform point system, and only those varieties achieving the highest 
scores are selected for introduction. Appropriately these are called 
All-America Roses. 

When you consider that one of these roses is finally selected as the 
best of some 200,000 seedlings, after 10 years of testing—the last 2 
being the difficult All-America trials—you can see that nature has 
received a valuable assist from science to make today’s roses the finest 
in history. 

It is estimated that America’s population may reach 250 million 
by the turn of the century. This means that millions of new homes 
will be built and that there will be millions of new gardens to beautify 
our landscape. And I think it is safe to predict that in most of these 
gardens the place of honor will be accorded to the loveliest of all 
flowers—the rose. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee 
today. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

De you want to answer Mr. Lesinski’s question? 

Mr. Hurron. I shall try. The rose, as we have it today, is made 
up of bloodlines from all over the world. In the roses you see in those 
vases, there will be bloodlines tracing back to China, to France, to 
all countries of Europe, to Japan, to the United States. It is perhaps 
comparable to our dairy cattle of today, which in many cases have 
been bred from native strains brought in from all over the world, 
some of which have been American, so that the result of any of those 
roses has some American blood. It does not have all. 

It is a method of selection and crossing, to get the most desirable 
individual characteristics in each kind. 
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Mr. Lestnsxr. Is it not true the American rose as such is a shrub 
and it would not be comparable to a garden variety of rose? It is 
a very spiny, large plant? Really the American rose as such, as a 
native rose, is not a spiny thing; is it? 

Mr. Hurron. No, there are 35 different American roses. Some 
would grow so high and spread, others would climb. Others would 
be in a bush form. Some would be spiny. I know of one kind that 
has no spines. In other words, the 35 are all different. They are 
different colors. Some are pink, some are white, some are red. 

Mr. Lesinsxkr. The point I was driving at, the American rose as 
generally known in this Nation today, is not the original rose of this 
Nation. 

Mr. Hurron. No. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Actually, tulips came from Asia and were developed 
quite thoroughly in the southern parts of Europe and eventually 
centered in Holland and Belgium. There are over 3,000 varieties of 
those alone. They are imported to this country. 

Mr. Hurron. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smiru. No questions. 

Mr. Jones. One question has come to my mind ever since this 
resolution was introduced. 

If we are to have a national flower, naturally that flower would 
be pictured from time to time. I have always asked the question, 
and I have never gotten an answer, as to what would the picture of 
the rose be representative of? Could there be any standardization? 

Mr. Hurron. I think it would be unfortunate to say that the 
rose, the national flower, is any specific variety or perhaps even color. 
As to form; yes. That would be for an artist to decide. 

Mr. Jones. An artist has depicted a rose on the front of the 
magazine. 

Mr. Hurron. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think something like that would meet the speci- 
fications? 

Mr. Hurton. I do. I think it would be the form rather than any 
other feature of it that would make it unmistakably the form of a rose. 

Mr. Jones. We are getting close to the time the House will go into 
session. 

Are there any other individuals who would like to make statements? 

Mr. Swecker. I would like to ask leave to file a statement on behalf 
of the American Rose Society. 

Mr. Jones. Please give your full name and whom you represent. 

Mr. Sweckxer. J. Preston Swecker, the American Rose Society. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Lesinski. Mr. Chairman, one further question: The corn tassel 
was mentioned here today. Is that a flower? 

Mr. Hurron. No; it is a part of a flower. It is the male part of 
the corn flower and the female part is the cora silk that is actually 
on the ear of corn. 

Mr. Lesinsxkr. Then it could not be considered as a flower? 

Mr. Hurton. No. 

Mr. Jones. Dr. Judd made a pretty complete statement about 
that, as did Miss Cairns. You will have the opportunity to read that 
testimony. 
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Mrs. Martin. The rose is the flower of the month, June. 

Mr. Jones. Who designates that, Mrs. Martin? 

Mrs. Martin. I don’t know who does it. 

Mr. Jones. I imagine the nurserymen or floral associations. 

Mr. Hurton. No; it is an old saying. 

Mrs. Martin. Roses can be obtained ev ery day of the year. 

Mr. Jonres. Thank you very much. 

The committee will be glad to give consideration to the statements 
which have been filed. We will meet and try to have a larger number 
of our members here next time. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(The following statements were filed subsequent to meeting:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Rospert J. McInNtTosH 


Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the subcommittee: I appreciate the 
opportunity to present this statement in support of House Joint Resolution 625, 
the resolution which I introduced for the purpose of designating the rose as the 
national flower of the United States and which is identical to the resolutions 
introduced by my colleagues, Representatives Ralph J. Scott and James C. Davis, 

Our country, Mr. Chairman, stands out as the only major power in the world 
that lays claim to no national flower. I am not acquainted with the circumstances 
under which other countries have made such designations, but I am confident 
that, among the reasons, there prevailed the feeling that a national flower could 
function as a symbol of the country—similar to the primary symbol, the flag, 
And this is the reason why I introduced my resolution. 

The rose is found the world over. Americans, wherever they may travel 
throughout the world, will find the rose, and it will remind them of their country, 
A national flower will serve as an inspiration to the young generation—and what 
could be more proper than to identify the blooming strength of our country with 
the queen of all flowers, the rose. 

In selecting the rose for this purpose, we honor the oldest and fairest of flowers, 
It has been associated with the earliest history of our country. When the May- 
flower landed at Plymouth on a lovely June day, it was recorded that ‘“‘the shore 
was fragrant like the smell of a rose garden, and the happy children gathered 
strawberries and single wild roses.’’ An early visitor noted their presence in 
New Amsterdam, and they were also grown in the gardens of old Virginia, New 
England, and South Carolina. In his Book of Physics, William Penn writes about 
the 18 rose bushes he brought back from England. He told of their beauty and 
medicinal virtues. To this day, his heirs annually accept a single red rose in 
payment for rent on certain Pennsylvania properties. 

George Washington was one of the earliest rose hybridizers in America. There 
are plants at Mount Vernon, named Martha Washington and Mary Washington. 
Rose hybridizing got an early start in America. A South Carolinian named John 
Champney created Champney’s Pink Cluster in 1810, and the Rev. William 
Harrison of Trinity Church in New York originated Harrison’s Yellow about 20 
years later. 

By the Civil W ar, hybridizing techniques had improved, and Robert Buist 
published a Manual ‘of Roses which listed some 900 varieties. Another author 
contributing to the literature on roses was the noted Francis Parkman who wrote 
the Book of Roses about his hobby. 

Today, the rose is by far the favorite flower of Americans. A national poli made 
a few years ago indicated that Americans preferred the rose by almost 21 to 1. 
More than 40 million Americans grow and display roses each year. I take pride 
in the fact that the city of Mount Clemens in my district is the largest producer 
of roses under glass in the United States; the 20 million blooms per year make it 
the fifth largest rose producer in the U nited States. 

Mr. Chairman, no other flower, in my opinion, could better symbolize the 
greatness and strength and energy of our country. I therefore, hope it will be 
possible for your committee to give favorable consideration to the resolutions 
that have been introduced for the purpose of designating the rose as the 
national flower of the United States. 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE KENNETH B. KEATING ON RESOLUTIONS Desic- 


NATING THE RosE AS THE NATIONAL FLOWER OF THE UNITED States, JUNE 30, 
1958 







Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate very much this 
opportunity to present my views on the various resolutions designating the rose as 
the national flower of the United States. This is a project which has interested me 
for some time, and it has my wholeheated backing. 

My interest originally stemmed from two sources. First, my own personal 

reference for the rose. And second, from the fact that the rose capital of America, 

ewark, N. Y., is in my congressional district. The garden of the Jackson & 
Perkins Co., in Newark, is said to contain over 36,000 varieties of the queen of 
fowers. Recently, I participated in the far-famed annual rose festival in 
Newark—the 27th to be held. 

The rose has, of course, a long and proud history. For centuries it has held a 
high position in the hearts and minds of men. No flower has been more closely 
linked with human affairs than the rose. It has influenced the lives and customs 
of people and nations. Down through the ages of history, the influence of this 
bloom is recorded in religion, in art, in music, in song, in story, and in legend. 

The evolution of roses in the past and in the present must be credited to those 
who love the flower. Since the latter part of the 19th century, a great revival in 
pose interest has taken place. The work of rose hybridists has greatly enhanced 
the beauty, fragrance, and the varieties of roses that are now grown. 

It seems, in fact, that it is almost possible to use the rose as an index of human 
progress. As civilizations have emerged, risen to their height and fallen, so has 
interest in the rose followed a parallel course. 

There seems little question that the rose today is America’s favorite bloom. 
Poll after poll demonstrates the truth of that statement. Estimates range as 
high as 20 to 1 in gaging the margin of America’s preference for the rose. 

Several of our States, including my own State of New York, have designated 
the rose as their symbol. 

Curiously, the United States has never chosen a flower as a national symbol. 
Because of the many associations which surround the rose, and because it is so 
dearly the overwhelming favorite of our people, I believe Congress should hesi- 
tate no longer in designating the rose as our national flower. 

Such a designation would be particularly fitting in our cold-war world because 
of the traditional association of the rose as a symbol of peace. It would equally 
demonstrate to the world our dedication to the ideals of love, courage, loyalty, 
and devotion—all of which are normally linked with the rose. 

Perhaps the naming of the rose as our national flower could in its small way 
demonstrate to the world that we Americans are not completely dedicated to the 
trass and the material, as we are so often depicted overseas. Perhaps it could 
show the world that we do retain an appreciation and love of beauty, of fragiance, 
of gentility, of the aesthetic, and of the finer things in life. 

Mr. Chairman, I note that the resolutions pending before this committee are 
stated in general terms and do not specify the tyne or color of the rose which is to 
serve as our national symbol. I should like to suggest that the committee con- 
sider the possibility of specifying the red rose for the national flower. From all 
indications, this is the particular favorite of the American people. 

In fact, a recent poll in This Week magazine revealed that over half of those 
questioned preferred a red rose grown in Newark, N. Y. Although it would be 
perhaps presumptuous of me to suggest that any measure reported by this com- 
mittee state that the national flower should be a red rose from Newark, at least 
lurge strongly that you state the national symbol will be a red rose. 

I am certain that if at least the red rose is selected as our national badge, many 
of those chosen to fill this role will come from Newark, N. Y. From that village 
come the finest roses grown anywhere in the woild today. Their unexcelled 
beauty, fragrance, and color have gained for the roses of that area an enviable 
worldwide reputation. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend this committee for its initiative in taking 
up these measures. I am extremely hopeful a measure will be reported out before 
the end of this session. 

Certainly, the many pleasant associations traditionally connected with the 
tose would be enhanced by its designation as our national flower. The homeage 
and love given the rose has always remained the same. Now, as in the past, it 
femains the queen of flowers because it is the most beautiful and charming of all 
blooms. It would serve as a fitting symbol of the world’s most beautiful land. 
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The rose unites elegance and beauty with the freshness and brilliance of itg 
its colors and to all this nature has added a delightful perfume. These attributes 
emphasize the validity of the rose’s claim to be our national flower. Truly 
no other bloom has been able to match the qualities of the fairest flower of them 
ail—the rose. May the day be not long delayed when it will reign as our national] 
flower. 


JUNE 14, 1958, 
The Honorable MremBERS oF CONGRESS, 


Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: Though the parent organization of the Minnesota Federation of 
Women’s Clubs recently adopted a resolution naming the rose its choice for 
national floral emblem, Minnesota and several other States prefer the corn 
tassel. This will then constitute a minority report and some of the reasons for 
preferring the corn tassel are as follows: 

1. Corn is basic to the economy of the United States. The accompanying 
chart gives you the figures for your State. Add to this figure that of meat and 
dairy production in your State and you will see how dependent upon corn you 
are. It is because of the success of our basic corn economy that we can afford 
the luxury of roses, orchids, lilies, and other fiowers. 

2. A national emblem should symbolize the country it represents. It should 
bespeak the history, the people, and the economy. The corn tassel does all this 
and its adoption as our national emblem does not subtract nor detract from the 
beauty, fragrance, or decorative quality of any other flower. 

3. The corn tassel is unique while the rose is already the emblem of seven 
other countries, therefore, the symbol of none. 

4. Because of corn, the Pilgrims, Jamestown, and other colonies were able to 
survive the rigors and hardships of the wilderness to establish this great country 
of ours. The gardens of our forebearers were for food, not flowers. Let us pay 
tribute to their memory by naming the corn tassel our national floral emblem, 

5. The corn plant is native to the Western Hemisphere and to the United 
States. It was here thousands of years before the white man came. It is the 
gift of the red man to the white man. Let us pay tribute to the minorities in our 
population today by adopting the gift of one of them as our national emblem, 

6. Corn is not only a food in multitudinous forms, but it is also the feed that 
is basic to all meat, poultry, eggs, milk, butter, and cheese production. Besides, 
it has many other uses not the least of which is in penicillin as well as a bindin 
substance in paper. Without corn our whole economy could be upset an 
education and communications set back. 

7. Corn is grown easily in every State in the Union. 

8. This is a time when United States needs friends all over the world. Is it 
not conceivable that the adoption of a humble floral emblem like the corn tassel, 
quitely symbolizing food to starving millions everywhere, would win more 
friends for the United States than the adoption of the rose, a symbol of wealth, 
luxury, beauty, and elegance? 

May I urge you to please give heed to logic and reason by naming the corn 
tassel the national floral emblem thereby, out of gratitude, honoring it as the very 
foundation of all we hold worthwhile as well as the very key to a better under- 
standing of the United States in a hostile world. Thank you for your considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Kermit V. HAvGAN, 
Immediate Past President, Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


STATEMENT OF Miss CuHLog GiFForRD, PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION 
oF WoMEN’s CLUBS 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs is an organization chartered by 
Congress in 1901. We have 5% million members in the United States. including 
our associates, 

The legislation policy of the general federation is determined by resolutions 
passed at national conventions, annually. The proposed resolutions are studied 
by club members previous to convention and delegates vote in accordance with 
the instructions of their club membership. The action taken is therefore the 
democratic expression of the will of a large segment of our population. 
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At the general federation national convention, held in Detroit, June 1958, the 
following resolution was passed: 


“THE ROSE—OUR NATIONAL FLOWER 


“Whereas the United States of America has no national flower; and 

“Whereas the rose grows in profusion in all States and blooms in all seasons of 
the year and lends itself to multiple use; and 

“Whereas the rose by its beauty has won a place in the hearts of the American 

ple; therefore 

“Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, in convention 
assembled, June 1958, urges the Congress of the United States to designate the 
fower commonly known as the rose as the national flower of the United States.” 

We urge this committee, therefore, to report favorably on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 465 designating the rose as the national flower of the United States. 


Rost LeEGENpD—FrRom Unrrep States SENATOR MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


WasHINGTON.—I wear a red rose on my left shoulder so often that it has almost 
become a trademark for me or for my appearance. Many people have remarked 
about it. To be quite honest about it, I prefer a single red rose any time to a 
corsage or to an orchid. So often when I speak at a dinner or other kind of 
gathering, I am given a corsage or an orchid. While I appreciate both, and even 
more the thought behind the giving of them, I much prefer one red rose. I like 
its simplicity, I like its unmatched beauty, I like it because it is not ‘‘showy.” 

The other day I received a letter from Mr. J. L. Megahan, of Altoona, Pa., 
which gave very interesting observations about the red rose, He wrote: 

“T have noted for some time, that you wear a red rose, and I’ve wondered if 
you were acquainted with its legend, which goes in part— 

“*T am the Red Rose— Mother, and first of all roses—mother of men, presented 
to the Holy Mother, among the gifts of the Wise Men. I have become symbolic 
of all that is good and fine in Womanhood. I make lesser men great, and great 
men inspired.’ 

“Down through the ages, men have kept this legend alive, by presenting the 
red rose to women, as a token of the highest esteem. 

“Governor Winthrop carried it to the shores of New England. The Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch planted its seeds with other nationalities in Lancaster County, Pa. 
Today its custom and practice are carried through throughout our Nation. In 
honor of that great wonderful body of American womanhood, it was chosen as the 
national flower. An old songwriter wrote, ‘They hitched their wagon to a light 
in the western skies, put up with what the menfolk did—and with the menfolks 
too.” Did you know that Mrs. Cleveland held aloft one red rose as her husband, 
Grover, was sworn in as President? Did you read how a group of American 
soldiers in Korea sent each day a red rose to the little girl dying in an eastern 
hospital of the dread disease of cancer as a token of her courage and of the inspira- 
tion she gave them? 

“Today in America the red rose has become to millions of men symbolic of what 
is good and fine in womanhood. It has a language all of its own which speaks 
and brings faith, hope, and trust in a better tomorrow. We hope and pray that 
your work today will fill your tomorrows with beautiful memories of your 
yesterdays.” 


Brits Proposinc To DESIGNATE A NATIONAL FLOWER FOR THE UNITED 
StTatTes—1919—-55 


May 19, 1919 (columbine), 66th Congress, H. R. 531. 

September 26, 1919 (mountain laurel), 66th Congress, H. R. 9540. 

October 16, 1919 (mountain laurel), 66th Congress, H. R. 10003. 

December 22, 1926 (columbine), 69th Congress, House Joint Resolution 315. 

December 5, 1927 (columbine), 70th Congress, House Joint Resolution 44. 

May 3, 1944 (dogwood), 78th Congress, H. R. 4740. 

February 26, 1945 (dogwood), 79th Congress, H. R. 2358. 

April 11, 1949 (rose), 8lst Congress, House Joint Resolution 220 (introduced 
by Representative John J. Allen, Jr., of California). 
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January 10, 1955 (rose), 84th Congress, House Joint Resolution 102 (introduced 
by Representative Frances P. Bolton, of Ohio. Referred to committee: Daily 

























Congressional Record, p. 185). peers 
January 10, 1955 (rose), 84th Congress, Senate Joint Resolution 11 (introduced this on’s 
by Senator Margaret Chase Smith, of Maine. Referred to committee: Daily apo 
Congressional Record, p. 131). ioe 
July 11, 1955 (rose), 84th Congress, Senate Joint Resolution 88 (introduced Pe ne 
by Senator Dennis Chavez, of New Mexico. Referred to committee: Daily Con. hn Ch 
gressional Record, p. 8691). Jo dW 
June 11, 1957 (corn tassel), 85th Congress, House Joint Resolution 360 (intro- Yellow t 
duced by Representative Walter Judd, of Minnesota). By th 
January 7, 1958 (rose), 85th Congress, House Joint Resolution 465 (introduced Buist pt 
by Representative James C. Davis, of Georgia). ee 
January 23, 1958 (rose), 85th Congress, House Joint Resolution 514 (introduced Ps kmal 
by Representative Hugh C. Scott, of Pennsylvania). ‘Today 
June 12, 1958 (rose), 85th Congress, House Joint Resolution 625 (introduced ted i 
by Representative Robert J. MeIntosh, of Michigan). the num 
June 26, 1958 (corn tassel), 85th Congress, House Joint Resolution 639 (intro- pe 
duced by Representative Leo E. Allen of Tlinois). 
Except for the hearings represented by this volume, there is no record of any 
action or debate on any of the above bills and resolutions. Anotk 
ever, SO! 
bourg. 
[Congressional Record, April 4, 1955] va? Lap: 
Nor ¢ 
Tae Rose as THE NATIONAL FLOWER OF THE UNITED STATES white, 2 
s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON OF OHIO.IN THE HOUSE OF ll 
REPRESENTATIVES, THURSDAY, MARCH 31, 1955 4 
United 
Mrs. Frances P. Botton. Mr. Speaker, on January 10 I introduced House And 
i Joint Resolution 102, to designate the rose as the national flower of the United pneme 
: States. An identical measure was introduced simultaneously in the Senate by | ¢ om 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith. tates, 
Since then there has been a great deal of public interest in this legislation, but satrov 
at the same time many misconceptions have arisen. Several of my colleagues 
have expressed a personal interest in this bill and I understand that most Members 
of this House have received mail on the subject. To assist them in answering On J 
inquiries from their constituents, I am offering some further information about ] pent. 
this resolution. a comn 
FOUR-TO-ONE SUPPORT and on 
The mail I have been receiving on this legislation is about 4 to 1 in favor—with 
many of those in support representing large organizations and societies. I have a wi ; 
been very free in permitting news correspondents to examine this mail, which t ih. 
has made the rose the subject of many fine news stories. These, in turn, have ee 
stimulated newspaper editorials in all parts of the United States. Te 
However, some of these stories have emphasized the small proportion of mail ae a 
which is opposed to the rose and thus gave the impression that this legislation is th ‘bal 
controversial. One article warned jokingly that a new war of the roses was about 4 aoe 
to break out in the Congress. Then, one of the most reputable newspapers in the he e ‘ 
country published an item that the House hopper began to receive bills proposing kin ; ey 
the national designation for everything from the Easter Lily to the stinkweed. detrict 
This is completely false, since there have been no other bills on the subject. eatin 
OBJECTIONS TO ROSE roe 
What are the objections to the rose as our national flower? The one most } the 
frequently raised is that it is not truly native to our soil. but loc 
It is difficult to find anything more native to America when you realize that | More r 
fossils have been found in Oregon indicating that the rose was here as early as besides 
6 million years ago. that), 
Roses have contributed their special beauty to all of American history. An British 
early visitor noted their presence in New Amsterdam and we have evidence that The 
they were also grown in the gardens of old Virginia, New England, and South } than 1 
Carolina. The 
William Penn was a rose enthusiast and I am told that to this day his heirs } ‘ent : 
annually accept a single red rose in payment for rent on certain Pennsylvanis all “ut 
properties. averag 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


George Washington may have been’ one of the earliest rose hybridizers in 
this country. His agricultural experiments are well known, and in Mount 
Vernon’s gardens there are plants named: Martha Washington and Mary Wash- 
ington. While their origin is not definitely established, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the General himself created them. 

Rose hybridizing got an early start in America. A South Carolinian named 
john Champney created Champney’s Pink Cluster around 1810, and the Rev- 
eend William Harrison, of New York’s Trinity Church, originated Harrison’s 
Yellow about 20 years later. 

By the time of the Civil War, hybridizing techniques had improved and Robert 
Buist published: a Manual of Roses listing more than 900 varieties. Another 
guthor who contributed to the literature on the rose was the famous Francis 
Parkman who wrote the Book of Roses about his hobby. 

Today the people who grow roses in the United States are legion. It is esti- 
mated that there are more than 30 million rose gardeners in this country and 
the number is growing each year. 


OTHER NATIONS’ INSIGNIA 


Another objection is that the rose is the national flower of England. How- 
ever, some type of rose is also the national flower of Honduras, Iran, and Luxem- 
bourg. But all of these have been adopted so long-ago that we would not recog- 
nize them as the cultivated rose know today. 

Nor do we have the exclusive rights on several other national insignia. The red, 
white, and blue colors are used in the flags of 17 countries: Burma, Chile, China, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, Paraguay, Panama, 
France, Liberia, Iceland, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Thailand, and 
United Kingdom. 

And the eagle is used in the coats of arms of at least six countries, Mexico, 
Panama, Ecuador, Poland, Syria, and Spain. 

You might be interested to know that other national insignia of the United 
States, which we take almost-for granted today, were the centers of considerable 
controversy before they were adopted. 


FRANKLIN WANTED A TURKEY 


On July 4, 1776, Congress set out to acquire a great seal for the new Govern- 
ment. Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson were appointed as 
acommittee to bring in a design for a seal. Each submitted a different design 
and one using the eagle, was finally adopted on June 20, 1782. But the ven- 
erable Franklin was very much opposed to the eagle. His choice was a turkey. 
Franklin wrote in 1784: 

l wish that the bald eagle had not been chosen as the representative of our coun- 
try; he is a bird of bad moral character; he does not get his living honestly; you may 
have seen him perched on some dead tree, where, too lazy to fish for himself, he 
watches the labor of the fishing-hawk, and when that diligent bird has at length 
taken a fish, and is bearing it to his nest forthe support of his mate and young ones, 
the bald eagle pursues him and takes it from him. With all this injustice he is 
never in good case; but, like those among men who live by sharping and robbing, 
he is generally poor, and often very lousy. Besides he is a rank coward; the little 
kingbird, not bigger than a sparrow attacks him boldly and drives him out of the 
district. He is therefore by no means a proper emblem for the brave and honest 
Cincinnati of America, who have driven all the kingbirds from our country; 
though exactly fit for that order of knights which the French call Chevaiiers 
dIndustrie. I am, on this account, not displeased that the figure (as represented 
on the medals or badges of the Order of Cincinnatus) is not known as a bald eagle, 
but looks more like a turkey. For a truth, the turkey is in comparison a much 
more respectable bird, and withal a true original native of America. * * * He is, 
besides, (though a little vain and silly, it is true, but not the worse emblem for 
that), a bird of courage, and would not hesitate to attack a grenadier of the 
British guards, who should presume to invade his farmyard with a red coat on. 

The Star-Spangled Banner was not accepted as our national anthem for more 
than 100 years after it was first proposed in Congress in 1830. 

The song was the object of furious attacks. Its words were termed too bellig- 
trent and too bumptious. The music was branded as inappropriate and above 
all “utterly unsuitable’’ since some of it was said to lie beyond the range of the 
average voice. 
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ANACREON IN HEAVEN 


Many people were distressed over the fact that Francis Scott Key’s words had 
been put to the music of Anacreon in Heaven, the elub song of an 18th century 
English convivial society. 

Some Members of Congress said the song should never take precedence over 
My Country ’Tis of Thee, Yankee Doodle, and the Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
Others claimed the words were too uncomplimentary to our English brethren 
and thought Hail Columbia would be more appropriate. 

As late as July 2, 1926, the singing of the Star-Spangled Banner caused a near 
riot in New York City and police reserves had to be called out to quell the dig. 
turbance. 

The Congress adopted it as our national anthem on March 3, 1931. 

Finally, one of the objections is that we in the National Government should 
have more important things to do than to consider the subject of a national] 
flower. 


NEED FOR DIVERSION 


None of us in this greatest legislative body on earth need apologize for the pro- 
portion of vital legislation we consider day in and day out. In these times of 
international turmoil we are so preoccupied with troubles and failures, crises and 
frustrations, that we should welcome an occasional diversion of this sort. The 
rose is a beautiful product of nature. We think of it in a bouquet that a boy 
lovingly presents to a girl, or on a table piece at some bright celebration, Or 
perhaps we associate the rose with contemplative hours in a garden where the 
worries of the day fade before the glow of its soft colors. 

Yes, it has thorns. Yes, some varieties can be terribly difficult to keep alive. 
But that, too, is beauty—something to be cultivated and cherished. 

I would like to see the rose—which symbolizes peace, loyalty, love, devotion, 
and courage—associated with the United.States.of Amerie in the minds of people 
in all corners of the world. 

This legislation is now before the Committee on House Administration. It 
would be helpful if Members of Congress and the public generally would let the 
committee know of their support. 


(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m. the committee recessed subject to call.) 
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56 
33-35 THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1958 
35-36 SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS OF THE 
2, 37 Com™irreEe ON House ADMINISTRATION, 
17-19 Hyattsville, Md. 


The Subcommittee on Elections met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 
30-2 daylight saving time, in the council chambers, County Service 
20-8 lhailding, Hy attsv ille, Md. 

1. ; Members present: Representatives Robert T. Ashmore, chairman 
4i the Subcommittee on Elections (presiding), Morano, Carrigg, and 
®ilankford. By invitation of the subcommittee, Congressman Richard 

76-772 Lankford, Fifth Congressional District of Maryland. 
7| Also present: Messrs. Julian P. Langston, clerk, and Sidney L. Jay, 

2, 3-4 /ounsel. 


51,11) OPENING STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


Mr. Asnore. Ladies and gentlemen, the meeting will come to 
mer. For your information, this is a subcommittee of the House 
\dministration Committee. We are known as the Subcommittee on 
llections. 
_I would like to introduce the gentlemen on my right, Congressman 
\lbert P. Morano from Connecticut. The gentleman on his right 
sCongressman Joseph L. Carrigg from Pennsylvania. 

Most of you, I am sure, know the gentleman on my left, Congress- 
un Dick Lankford who represents this district. 

Mr. Sidney L. Jay is counsel for the committee, and Mr. Julian P. 
langston is clerk of the committee. 

The gentleman on my right is Mr. Halasz, our reporter, who takes 
ie testimony for our committee. 

| This hearing is for the purpose of giving the people of this com- 
unity, in the surrounding areas adjoining Washington, an oppor- 
fmity to make a statement “regarding their opinions or their feelings 
nthe Hatch Act. 

|The committee was requested by Congress during the last session, 
wme time in the summer of last year, to make a special study of the 
latch Act and see what we should come up with as recommendations 
tlegislation in regard to its continuance in its present form, or that 
tshould be abolished or whether it should be amended, or just what 
‘tion would be advisable after the study by the committee. 
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We have had it under consideration for many months. We plannej | 
to be in your community long before this time but due to other cageg Sena 
that we have had, several election cases in the country, we have not E 
been able to get to it as rapidly or as early as we had hoped. Wear STATE 
here today to hear from you people here in the community. Those of 
you who have a primary interest, and many of you a personal inte 
felt you would like to come and express your sentiments to the 
committee. 

I have a long list of witnesses, some from Montgomery County and 
some from Prince Georges County. 

I would like for each of the people who appear as witnesses to hand 
us your written statement, if you have one, then when you testify it 
will be of great assistance to the committee if you will make it as brief 
as possible so that it will not take too much of our time. We dont 
want to cut anybody off. We want to give each of you an opportunity 
to say what you feel is necessary, but if you have a written statement, 
it will go in the record. In that case it will not be necessary, I hope, 
for you to draw your statement out and take too much time. 

As you know, Congress is in session today. We will convene at 19 
o'clock. We hope we can get away from here by 12 so that we will 
not miss any rollcall votes or any quorum calls that might come w 
during the morning or afternoon. 

However, I hope we can hear from all the witnesses, but if not, we 
will receive statements from those who do not have the opportunity to We 
testify. a; 

I wonder if Congressman Lankford has a statement that he would loyed 
like to make at this time. Being near his home, I am sure he would T fo 
want to make a short statement. I h 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As you know, we have Hatch 
been interested in the operation of the Hatch Act for some time and Beder: 
feel that those of us who live by the seat of the Federal Government, ech 
with so many Federal employees in each district, would like to have 5 oq 
an opportunity to express our thoughts on it. As you know, I orig- —. 
inated the idea of this study, and I am very happy to see that we) ME vs 
have started out on what I think is the right track. oo 

I don’t want to take any more time, but I would rather proceed to} , “° 
hear the witnesses. lo a 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, Dick. I should have said in the begin- a 
ning that Mr. Lankford was one of several Congressmen who intro} ! mt 
duced legislation last year, the first session of this Congress, which’ ar 
brought about this special study that we are now making. Mn} onal 
Lankford introduced H. R. 1167 and at the time hearings were) oug 
held, Congressman Hyde spoke before the committee in support of an wt 
investigation and study of the Hatch Act. Congressman Broyhill bli 
from the Virginia side also expressed his interest in this study; Con- . ” 
gressman Roosevelt from California introduced legislation on this ‘th : 
subject—I remember those four in particular—all expressing great] mW 
interest and concern in the present status of the Hatch Act. | ; 

Would the members of the committee like to make a statement! If t din 
not, we will get right down to business. Th. P 

Is the Honorable H. Winship Wheatley, Jr., State senator of Mary-| whit 
land, from Prince Georges County, present ? | their 
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nned 
vases 
Not STATEMENT OF HON. H. WINSHIP WHEATLEY, JR., STATE SENATOR 


e are | 
$0 of OF MARYLAND 


Senator, we will be glad to hear from you. 


ie Mr. Wueatiey. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement. I 
¢) didn’t know until yesterday when your office called that I was expected 
tosay anything. I came down to listen more than to speak, but I 
spent a few minutes last night in reading through the transcript which 
hang | W28 forwarded to me by your committee of your hearings before, and 
fy it [read with interest the statement that was made by the Congress- 
brief man from this district, Mr. Lankford, and the Congressman from the 
Jon't ne district, Mr. Hyde, both of whom I know very well and 
ire. 
ma They have set forth, as I saw it, very well, the brief of the reasons 
none | for the investigation and the review of the Hatch Act and particularly 
P4! as it affects our districts which are in the metropolitan area of Wash- 
at 19 pein where we have so many Federal employees. { 
will also read with considerable interest a statement that was in- 
@ Up cluded in the transcript of Mr. Richard P. Abell, of Bethesda, who 
represented the Kensington Democratic Club, and that expresses very 
t. we) We 1 some of the problems we have here. ; 
ty to We have, as you gentlemen well know, a very fine community with 
| some very wonderful people; and the vast number of them are em- 
ould} Ployed by the Federal Government. Of course, a considerable num- 
rould| ber are employed by the State government and its agencies. ; 
I found with some concern in reviewing this transcript that this 
Hatch Act apparently applies also to State employees where there is 
Federal money invelved. Now, of course, we know that with the 
pean: station at Beltsville, with the University of Maryland, 
have| Which receives grants from the Federal Government, with all the 
orig. State roadwork going on, and probably will go on with the Federal 
t we| highway funds that are available, that affects a very high percentage 
of our people. 
“dl | Now, I have no quarrel with the fact that the Hatch Act intends 
to protect the Federal employees from intimidation or coercion or 
egin: anything of that nature. My quarrel, if I could call it that, is that 
niro-| & deprives these people of the opportunity to serve with us who are 
hich’ 2 political life and to give us the advantage of their expression and 
Mr,| ther views and their points of view so that we can consolidate those 
were) oughts into a working arrangement for the political party that we 
of an} Present and in that way for the good of the community. 
hill} 4t is just natural to assume that the public wants to take part in 
Con- public life. They live here; they want to have better government; 
“this they want to express their views; they want to tell us why they agree 
oreat | with this or don’t agree with that. _ 
| We who ask their support would like to know that. 
? It, _ It is quite evident that when the Hatch Act went into effect, that 
| the public had to find a way to express their points of view with us. 
fary-| They did it by forming citizens associations, PTA groups, a group 
“| which promotes this or that or the other activity; that gave vent to 
| their expression to their thoughts as to what they had in mind with 
respect to that field of activity. 
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4 RESTRICTIONS OF POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


But then, unfortunately, they withdrew into, shall we say, a hole 
because they had confined their attention to that item and stressed that 
item. In seeking—I don’t say political support—but in seeking legis 

red 0 


lative support, they concentrated on that thing only and igno r 


at least passed over many other things of public interest. 

We would like to have the benefit of these people sitting in with 
us on our political meetings, either party, because we feel that the 
two-party system is the best system in the world. It has certainly 
provided it for us here, American government. 

We would like to have them sit to hear the discussion of other 


ple, take part in these discussions, to advance their ideas, to take an | 


active part in the voting and supporting things, and we know from 
what the say to us that they are afraid to take an active interest in 
political life. 

If in some way you gentlemen in revision of the Hatch Act can 
protect the Government’s interest, which I am sure you can, and 
protect the rights of the employees from intimidation and coercion 
and solicitation for campaign funds, and solicitation for this, that, 
and the other, and from demands by superiors on subordinates, that is 
fine; but at least these people should have the right to participate ae- 
tively in political organizations and in support of candidates and 
political programs without being fearful that they are going to lose 
their positions. 

They are career people, most of them. Those who are not, cer- 
tainly anticipate in the long run they will have a career job and t 
should take an active part in the community life which we feel is 
well expressed by political activity for the good of the community. 
That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you a lot, Senator. We are glad to have 
your fine statement. 

Mr. Morano would like to ask a question. 


Mr. Morano, Senator Wheatley, would you favor the repeal of | 


section 9 of the act ? 

Mr. Wueatter. Let me be perfectly honest with you: There are 
different sections of the act which I cannot answer. Which is section 
9, sir? 

"Mr. Morano. Section 9 prohibits employees of the executive branch 
to take a part in city politics. 


Mr. Wueatiey. I don’t think there ought to be that restriction. | 


You take in this community here, I have served in this town all my 
life. When I was a kid, there were 800 people. We now have some 
125,000. We have a good community; we have people that are paid 
on almost an expense account salary. It is $100 a month. It doesn’t 
pay for the telephone bill and gas. They work 3 or 4 nights as coun- 
cilmen. Government employees who have a responsible position with 
the Government can be an asset to the community. 
Mr. Morano. You favor the repeal of that section? 


Mr. Wueattey. If repeal of this section will permit their activity | 


in municipal affairs, yes, sir. 
Mr. Morano. Would you favor repeal of section 12 which places 
under similar restriction your own local municipal employees and 


officers who are in whole or in part paid, their salaries paid or financed | 


by the Federal Government ? 
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RESTRICTIONS OF POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 5 


Mr. Wueattey. Mr. Congressman, may I say this: Until I read 
this thing last night I didn’t know that this Hatch Act went down to 
municipal and State employees. I think that is right much of a 
blackjack, holding the pursestring, when they say that employees 

of the city cannot take active part or the Congress or the Government 
will not advance the moneys; and the way it was done, I read here 
sbout the Civil Service Commission if we do employ and the State 
does not. We just hold back twice as much money as you are entitled 
to because that is a pretty rough deal on the community. 

Mr. Morano. You favor repeal of that section, too? 

Mr. Wueattey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asumore. It goes entirely too far, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Wueattey. It affects the community. The Federal Govern- 
ment is going to interfere, is going to restrict the activities of a man 
who is an employee of the city by doubling the penalties on the citi- 
sens of that community. That is not fair play. 

Mr. Morano. You i not favor the raser of that provision which 
would coerce an employee into making a contribution ? 

Mr. Wueattey. I don’t think anyone should be coerced if there 
js means of preventing coercion. Then I would say leave this in. 

Mr. Morano. I am not talking about section 12. I am talking 
about another provision. 

Mr. Wueattey. Anything that would prevent coercion of any 
man, I would be in favor of because I don’t think any person, whether 
he is an employee of the Federal Government or an employee of pri- 
vate industry or an individual on the street, should te coerced or 
blackmailed into making any contribution. 

Mr. Morano. One more brief question. You will answer as briefly 
as o_o so we can go on, please. 

o you know of anybody in this district or in your State, sena- 
torial district, who has ever been arrested or prosecuted under the 
Hatch Act? 

Mr. Wueatiey. My district is Prince Georges County. I repie- 
| sent Prince Georges County in the State legislature. As to an in- 

dividual, no, sir. As to persons who have told me, and I do not recall 
their names, that they had been turned in by some fellow employee 
who was looking for the job, I had a number of them who said that 
they didn’t take an active part in either coming to a meeting, be- 
cause of the fear that it might be reported back to the boss. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Carriec. Senator, just one more question: You speak about 
these Federal employees sitting in with you in your councils and 
| discussing political problems and civic problems. Do you feel that 
they should also be permitted to run for public office the same as any 
other person in the community ? 

Mr. Wueattey. It would depend upon the office, sir. In other 
words, I don’t think that a man should hold two offices of the same 
kind, one of the State and one of the Federal Government where 
‘there would a conflict of interest. That might interfere with his 
| proper administration of one or the other. But if it is an office that 
| has no conflict, if it is such a one, I see no real reason why he should 

not be. 

Mr. Carricc. For instance, in the case of a post-office employee, 

don’t you think he should be permitted to run for local council ? 
27909—58——2 
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Mr. Wueattey. He has no policymaking function that is going to 
interfere with the Government of the United States by handling hig 
affairs for his community. 

Mr. Asumore. Most of the States, I believe, have a law that pro- 
yi office holding, anyway; that would automatically be taken 
care of. 

Mr. Wueattey. That is right, sir. It seems like the policymaking 
people as one group and the administrative officer, or strictly an 
employee, carries it to top side. 

Mr. Asumore. If there is nothing further, you may be excused, 
Weare glad to have had you. 

I understand that Dr. R. S. Marvin, of Montgomery County would 
like to be heard as early aspossible. Is he here? 

If not, Mr. Sothoron. Is he here? He is chairman of the State 
Democratic central committee. 

Mr. Blair Lee IIT, Montgomery delegation to the assembly. 


STATEMENT OF BLAIR LEE III, DELEGATE TO THE MARYLAND 
ASSEMBLY FROM MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Mr. Asumore. Mr. Lee, we are glad to have you. 

Mr. Lez. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. My name is Blair Lee III. 
I am a member of the State legislature from Montgomery County, and 
for purposes of the discussion this morning, perhaps even more impor- 
tant, that I am a simple precinct chairman, my political party, which 
brings me into very close contact with this problem. 

I can save a great deal of time for your subcommittee by simply 
endorsing everything that Senator Wheatley has just said, including 
his answers to the questions put to him by Mr. Morano and Mr. Car- 
rigg. I also agree completely with the statement made to you last 
year by Mr. Richard P. Abell from my county, which is incorporated 
in the record of your hearings last summer. 

The two aspects of this problem that I have any competence to speak 
on are the application of the Hatch Act here in these Maryland sub- 
urbs and the coverage under the Hatch Act of the State and county 
and municipal employees. 

With respect to the first question, I believe that the Congress 
enacted the bill some 8 or 10 years ago that would have completely 
exempted the citizens of these two suburban counties, Montgomery 
and Prince Georges, along with the similar counties in northern Vir- 
ginia, from the application of the Hatch Act. That bill was vetoed 
at the last minute by President Truman for reasons which I person- 
ally do not know and never did know and never did understand. 

But at any rate, the bill passed by Congress was endorsed at that 
time, as I recall, by the State central committees of both parties in 
both counties. It was completely unanimous opinion on that score. 

I would have agreed very strongly with Senator Wheatley and the 
others that any exemption of the Federal employees in the suburban 
counties from the act should be limited to any exemption from the 
restriction on their political activities. I would prefer to keep the 
safeguards and protections that are provided in the act for those 
people. Ido not think any of us want to go back to the spoils system, 
to coerced contributions and things like that. 
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Mr. Asumore. You don’t favor, then, the repeal of the act in its 


sirety' 

Mr. Lex. No, sir, I do not, although I noticed in doing my home- 
rk last night, reading this booklet that Mrs. Kenney sent me, that 
fr. Meloy from the Civil Service Commission brought out last year 
jat there are a great many statutes and rules and Executive orders 
gd heavens knows what that seem to cover a good bit of this subject 
patter. 

Mr. Asumore. You have reference to a lot of overlapping? 

Mr. Lez. A great deal of it. 

Mr. Asumore. Let me interrupt you again while we are on that 
wint. You mentioned the bill that was passed and the act some years 
go that eliminated the people who lived in the vicinity of Washington, 
je nearby surrounding area, from the regular terms of this act. 
Jon’t you think that it would be best for all people in similar cir- 
amstances to have the same relief, not just confine it to one area ? 

Mr. Lzr. I certainly would have no objection. It is just that I do 
ot want to presume to speak for areas that I do not know so well. 

I do know, for instance, in the little precinct in Montgomery County 
shere I served as chairman of my political party, the Naval Ordnance 
laboratory sits right in the middle of that precinct and the area is 
nll of Federal employees. And I go around trying to get people to 
lp out, take part in the political life and add their strength to our 
wo-party system which is extremely important to the country. And 
hose poor men, and women, too—for one thing, they do not, nobody 
vms to know exactly what the Hatch Act permits them to do or not 
odo. So they take the course of greatest caution and they just do 
thing. 

They say, “I am sorry; this may endanger my job; I can’t do 
nything. I can’t come to a meeting. I am not even going to talk 
rith you about it.” 

It has the effect, almost of making political eunuchs out of these 


eople. 

| Ur. Asumore. It is bad for the citizenship. 

| Mr. Ler. It certainly has a very severe impact in an area where such 
ihigh proportion of the total population consists of Federal employees 
nd they cannot engage in a normal interest in the election of their 
munty council, their school board—not the school board because it is 
wnpartisan—but all of the local offices that affect their daily lives. 
Now, the other point that I am interested in, and I must confess to 
‘hecommittee that until I read your report last night I was only dimly 
ware of the fact that of the penetration of the Hatch Act into the 

Yate and local governments which I will say to you, sir, I think is 
ntrageous invasion of States rights. 

Mr. Asumore. Goes to unreasonable extremes ? 

Mr. Ler. I think it is intolerable. It may have been justified in 
M0 when a great deal of Federal relief money was being channeled 
rough State agencies and maybe Senator Hatch had a good point 
hen, but that period certainly has passed. I would hope that if the 
ommittee does nothing else that it will repeal the—set the machinery 
to operation to repeal that section that permits the Civil Service 
lommission to use the United States Treasury to get its hands on 
‘tate and municipal employees. 
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Mr. Asumore. I believe your statement a moment ago is strong | nd wou 
evidence that you are a pretty good States righter. You believe in it |hom, th: 
rather firmly. ad mem 
Mr. Ler. I do, sir. I feel 
Mr. Asumore. I am glad to hear that. ion i 
Mr. Morano. Mr. Chairman—will you explain to me this phrag le 
under your name on the witness list, “Montgomery delegation to the | Mr. A: 
assembly”? What does that mean? Are you a delegate to the po so fax 


assembly ? Mr. Gi 
Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. \s far a 
Mr. Morano. You are not the whole delegation ? wnsider 





Mr. Ler. No, sir. Montgomery County has six members of the} Mr. A: 
lower house which is called the house of delegates. I believe it is} Mr. G 
house of representatives in Connecticut. sith tha 

Mr. Morano. Yes. But you are called a delegation. [feel th 

Mr. Ler. That is right, the six of us together are called the delegs. |; perma: 
tion. I am the chairman of the delegation. I am 1 of the 6 elected |mnecess 
members of the lower house of the State legislature. npeal of 

Mr. Morano. Since 1939, Mr. Lee, there have been 3,554 formal Mr. A 
complaints filed with the United States Civil Service Commission |yant to 
for violation, charging violation of the Hatch Act: Municipal em-| Mr. G 
ployees, State employees, and Federal emplyoees. Are there any of |e, that 
them in your district that you know of that have ever been formally |e Civi 
charged or complained of for violation ? athe ac 

Mr. Lee. I am not familiar with any of them, Mr. Morano, but} Mr. A 
with my county, so many Federal employees, there must be some of |ihe Fed« 
them located there. Personally, I do not know any of them. imsel f, 

Mr. Carricc. From your experience in trying to get these people} Mr. G 
to work with you, you could say that there wasn’t any charged ih rould b 
a violation; isn’t that true? They have all taken this caution? Federal 

Mr. Ler. The tendency is to run screaming out of the room at the |if ethics 









mere mention of politics. jist as 1 
Mr. Carriee. Thank you. should ¢ 
Mr. Asumore. Thank you a lot. inthe es 
Mr. Walter Green. | I fe 

ir a ci 

STATEMENT OF WALTER M. GREEN, ATTORNEY AT LAW AND jiemsel 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVE he Civ 

hould ¢ 

Mr. Astorr. I believe you are an attorney and a businessman /ion and 
right here in the city ? jwtivity 


Mr. Green. Yes, sir. I would like to say this: I am quite certain her le: 
that Mr. Lankford’s constituents appreciate his activity in this regard jussal f 
because we have a very large number of civil-service employees in | Mr. A 
this area. Likewise, I feel that they greatly appreciate the action of | Mr. G 
this committee in coming here into the local community to hear what pate ar 
they have tosay. It seems to me that, as I have been into this matter States 
a little bit over a period of years, but conditions have greatly changed, Mr. A 
particularly in this area, since the enactment of this law back in 1989. | Mr. G 
At that time, the civil-service employees were largely on an apport ad, par 
tionment system and most of them attempted to maintain their resi- mun 
dences back in other States and voted in other States. | NOW, 

That situation has changed greatly in the last few years and most Very, 
of the people who work for the Government reside in this community nthin : 
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gd would like to vote here, and in my conversations with many of 
Nit |em, they would ilke to engage in some degree of political activity 
yd membership in the party. 
I feel that this is a time when we should encourage wider partici- 
ion in the affiairs of the community, the State, of the Federal 
ase ment, rather than to attempt to restrict it. 
the | Mr. Asumore. Let me interrupt you just a moment. Would you 
the jso far as to advocate the repeal of the Hatch Act? 
Mr. Green. I would advocate the repeal of sections 9 and 12, yes. 
\s far as the purpose of this hearing is concerned, I believe it is to 
mnsider the setting up of a commission to investigate it further. 
the | Mr. Asumore. Not necessarily. 
it is} Mr. Green. There is one thing that I would oppose that has to do 
rith that act and that would be making that commission permanent. 
[feel that there is a clause in it that might have a tendency to set up 
aga |jpermanent commission in that regard. I feel that that is entirely 
cted |mnecessary and should not be done. But I do favor the outright 
l of sections 9 and 12 of this act. 
mal} Mr. Astimore. Have you studied the penal clause any? Do you 
sion jvant to give us your opinion on that as to whether it is too severe? 
em- | Mr. Green. I think it is entirely too severe and I feel that it should 
y of |e, that the imposition of a penalty should be discretionary with 
ally jhe Civil Service Commission rather than mandatory as it now is 
nthe act. 
but} Mr. Astrmore. We got that expression last year from some of 
e of |e Federal employees’ spokesmen. I believe the enforcement officer 
imself, Mr. Meloy. I think he was of the same opinion. 
ope} Mr. Green. It seems to me that a fair substitute for this thing 
with |rould be to set up within the Civil Service Commission, among the 
federal employees, through voluntary action so far as possible, a code 
the jf ethics in this respect. Civil service has grown to be a profession, 
jist as much as the law and medicine and other things. I think we 
thould do everything we can to raise that profession of civil service 
‘nthe estimation, the ideas of the people that they serve. 
_ I feel that a fair substitute would be a code of ethics as to how 
jar a civil servant should go in this respect, and they should find 
ND jiemselves in perhaps that code of ethics, it should be approved by 
he Civil Service Commission and the Civil Service Commission 
jould act more or less as a grievance committee of the bar associa- 
man ‘on and it might suspend a person for a few days for undue political 
tivity or something of that sort, or might censor them or some 
tain jther lesser penalty. Certainly, a 90-day suspension or complete dis- 
yard juissal for even a minor infraction seems to be entirely too severe. 
s in| Mr. Asumore. The minimum now is 90 days. 
nof | Mr. Green. Yes, sir. This act, in my judgment, reaches into the 
chat Mate and it is an infringement upon States rights and I, too, am 
tter States righter. 
ged, Mr. Asumore That is good. 
939, | Mr. Green. I think that the one very bad thing that this act has 
por- jd, particularly in this community, and I am sure it applies in other 
resi- MMunities, has restricted the use of the primary system. 
_ Now, you take primaries in this county, the voting in the primary 
nost avery, very light. This act purposely restricts political activity 
nity "thin a party and due to the fact that we have a large number of 
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civil service in this area, it greatly restricts the use of the primary ang 
the selectivity of persons who run for office. 


partic 
om 3 one-he 
I see no reason why civil servants themselves cannot be permitted didate 
to run for office, or most offices, and I don’t feel that they should 


; In y 
hold those two offices. The State law would not permit them to hold slectic 
two offices after elected, but as far as the running is concerned,]| pr. 


see no reason why they shouldn’t be permitted to run provided, of | gould 


course, it does not interfere with their normal work. They should giasm 
do that first. ag Mr. 
I do not believe that any participation by them should be required} yyy. 


but whatever participation they care to take in the local politiesor} yy; 
State politics, I think should be on an entirely voluntary basis. Ther} py. 
should be adequate prohibition against—that isn’t contained in thes} yatio: 
particular sections, but there should be adequate prohibition against 
coercion insofar as contributions or even activity is concerned. STAT] 
I believe that covers my statement but I am heartily in favor of the DIR 
outright repeal of sections 9 and 12 as they now exist. 
Mr. Asumore. Thank you, Mr. Green, and particularly you becang DA’ 
you are not an officeholder; you are not one engaged in political life Mr 
directly, I don’t believe, as you are an attorney at law and busines-| ,... ; 
man, and the other people do not have as much right to speak and 
as much responsibility as you; but we are glad to have just a citizen 
from the community to give his ideas and that is one reason we ar 
here today. 
Mr. Morano. Mr. Green, of course, as you know, the law does not} ¢.5 51) 
prevent any person from voting in a primary or voting in an election. appea 
Do you feel that because of those two sections and other provisions] “*),¢ 
that are on the statute books, do you feel that it even tends to dis 


here t 
quarte 
expre: 

For 
subjec 


ent fr 

courage people from voting ? , matric 
Mr. Green. I feel very strongly it tends to discourage them from) post , 
voting because the act explicitly prohibits the activity within the} 4.5). , 


party organization. The primary is conducted through the party] _ y, 
organization itself. | The 

Mr. Morano. Any member who is a member of his party can ran| Comn 
in a primary ? the N: 

Mr. Green. He can vote but he is not going to vote if he is pro-| fog) j, 
hibited from taking any active part. “If they don’t want me tol}  g,.. 
active, why should I go down and vote”—that seems to be the attitude. very k 
I think the returns from your primary election in this area indicate} yj). 
that because they are extremely light. | Some 

Mr. Morano. Do you find that this act, these two sections, and other! the Cx 
provisions, do you find that they discourage a potential voter from) yy, 
even registering in the primary ? The 

Mr. Green. Well, of course, registration in a primary here mealis} tation, 
registration for voting in the general election, but I do feel that I} tions. 
discourages the use of the primary system for the purpose for whieh} ton a. 


it was intended. trans 
Mr. Morano. In other words, the very presence of the act discour} again; 
ages them from even beginning to become a voter ? I thin 


Mr. Green. I would not say that; no, sir. I think that mostof] yw), 
them do become voters and most of them do vote in the general elec- Gover 
tions, but due to the fact that they are prohibited from taking part} means 
the activities of their political party, I feel that it discourages wide ployes 
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and} participation in primary elections which, in my judgment, is almost 
one-half disenfranchisement because, after all, that is where the can- 

tted | didates are selected. 

uld! In your State, Mr. Ashmore, of course, the primary is the principal 

hold | glection. 

d,1| Mr. Asumore. The questions that. Mr. Morano has asked you, you 

, of} would say, I am sure, that it certainly reduces or retards their enthu- 

ould | giasm for political thinking and activity ; does it not? 

. Mr. Green. It dampens it down very much, sir; yes. 

ired,] Mr. Carrice. No questions. 

$or} Mr, Asumore. Thank you, sir. 

here} Dr. William Pendergast, assistant research director, Republican 

hese} National Headquarters. 

Linst 

__ | STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM PENDERGAST, ASSISTANT RESEARCH 

E the DIRECTOR, REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE AND CANDI- 


ane| DATE FOR STATE SENATE OF MARYLAND 


| life 
ness. 
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tizen 
@ are 


Mr. Penperaast. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
here today not as a representative of the Republican National Head- 
quarters or as a candidate for public office, but as a private citizen 
expressing an individual opinion. 

For 10 years, [ was an employee of the National Government and 
subject to the Hatch Act restrictions. Three years ago I did some 
fairly extensive research into the operation of the law, part of which 
appeared in this article in the Washington Post and some other places. 

The attitude that I will take this morning, I think, is a little differ- 
ent from that of preceding speakers. I think that liberalization of the 
restrictions which the Hatch Act imposes on Government employees is 
most desirable. But I am by no means in favor of throwing restric- 
tions out the window completely. 

I would like to address myself to the subject under two headings: 

The first, interpretations that have been made by the Civil Service 
Commission and others in positions of administrative responsibility in 

the National Government, of the restrictions, interpretations which I 
| Pt! feel in some cases have gone beyond the intent of Congress. 
to be Secondly, about provisions of the act itself. I will deal with them 
very briefly. 

Mr. Asumore. We have a lot of trouble with those interpretations. 
Some of us disagree with the Supreme Court’s interpretation of what 
the Congress meant. 

Mr. PenperGast. So I understand, sir. 

The Civil Service Commission has laid down a number of interpre- 
»} tations, as indeed it must, of the meaning of the Hatch Act restric- 
hat I] tions. Some of them, and I could cite some examples as their prohibi- 
which} ton against the use of bumper stickers on automobiles that are used to 
transport Federal workers to and from employment, their prohibition 
against Governent employees serving on committees of political clubs, 
I think, are open to question. 

When you get down to the local levels of the executive branch of 
Government, you find interpretations are being constantly made by 
art) means of spot decisions by immediate superiors of the Federal em- 
; wide ployees down at the bottem rungs of the ladder. I know from my 
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personal experience of cases in which Federal employees have been 
told : “Don’t let your wife or your other dependents who are not on the 
Federal payroll at all engage in political activity because it may raise 
the question under the Hatch Act.” 

There is a great tendency to play it safe. If the officer in Govern. 
ment who is asked: “Does this violate the Hatch Act”, says, “well, it 
may or it may not, but we are safe if we say don’t do it”—that’s the 
decision that often is going to be rendered when the question arises. 

I would like further to call the attention of the members of the sub- 
committee to a case which, it seems to me, has far-reaching conse- 
quences, decided by the Civil Service Commission in 1945, the case of 
George D. Hardman, an employee of the Navy Department, who wag 
found guilty of violating the Hatch Act. Mr. Hardman, in addition 
to being a Federal employee, was a member of the Virginia Federa- 
tion of Labor, the executive board of the Virginia Federation of 
Labor. That board endorsed one Moss A. Plunkett for Governor of 
Virginia in the Democratic primary. It sent out letters to all affili- 
ated locals requesting them to take similar action. The Civil Service 
Commission in its decision on the case of Mr. Hardman said: 

The record does not show that the respondent personally participated in any 
of this, the endorsement of the candidate or subsequent instructions to affiliated 
locals; but neither does the record show that he did anything to disassociate 
himself from the board’s endorsement. 

Now, the decision in the case, actually turned on certain other 
activities of the man in question. But I find the implication here a 
little bit frightening. 

Now, in Ann Arundel County there is an organization composed of 
clergy and members of many of our churches known as United Chris- 
tian Citizens, which endorsed certain candidates for office in our 
recent primaries. Some Federal employees belong to that organiza- 
tion. Are they violating the Hatch Act as the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s opinion would seem to imply ? 

Mr. Asumore. The inference there could certainly be carried to 
that extent. 

Mr. Penpvercast. When, as members of the executive board, or 
ordinary rank-and-file members of the organization, their organiza- 
tion makes an endorsement. 

Mr. Morano. Was Hardman found guilty ? 

Mr. Prenvereast. Yes, he was. There were other things that he 
did. 

Mr. Morano. What were the penalties? 

Mr. Penvercast. I don’t remember, sir. I have it in my notes but 
I don’t have it right here. 

Mr. Asumore. Under the law, the penal clause is such that the 
least he could have gotten was at least 90 days suspension. 

Mr. Penvereast. I suppose that is it. 

Some in my own county recently, some property owners’ associ- 
ation endorsed certain candidates for office. Now, what of the Fed- 
eral employees who belong to these property owners’ associations? 
Must they resign from them? Must they publicly say we disavow 
this action of the organization ? 

Mr. Asumore. A garden club or civic club or community club. 


A man’s wife had worked for the Government—what are you going 
to do then ? 
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Mr. Penpercast. That is the question. Now, perhaps more im- | 
™ rtant, for the specific decision is the general test that the Civil , 
rvice Commission has laid down in a number of cases to distin- 
guish the expression of free speech as candidates and issues which the 

n. | act guarantees, from engaging in partisan political activity. 

it In one case, the Commission said, again a quotation : 

ne The test is whether there is a mere expression of opinion or whether there is 
a premeditated effort to influence political action by others. 

b- | You may express your opinion but you may not express it in such a 

e- | way as to influence the political action of others. 

of Now, I contend that this undercuts completely our concept of free 

as |speech. There is a striking similarity between this interpretation of 

m jfree speech and the Russian interpretation of freedom of religion. 

a- |The Russian constitution, of course, says: “Freedom of religion is 

of | guaranteed but not freedom of religious propaganda.” 

of | Mr. Asumore. Tells the preachers what to preach. 

i- | Mr. Penperaast. One of the purposes of speech is to persuade. I 

ce | contend that when you say we guarantee a man the freedom of speech 
we cannot say to him in the next breath, but don’t use it to try to 

ny | persuade other people of the soundness of your views. 

ed | Mr. Asumore. I would hate to be judge to determine when a man 

ite | was doing one or the other. 

Mr. Penperaast. It is certainly a tenuous line. It could readily be 
er | applied so as to eliminate free speech altogether. It is a very tenuous 
& | line. 

I want to read a few words that I wrote on the second general 
of | subject, the provisions of the act itself. I would recommend for the 
is- | consideration of the subcommittee three types of changes in the pro- 
ur | visions of the Hatch Act. I think something should be done, and you 
a- | are better judges of what needs to be done than I, to correct the inter- 
is | pretations that I think go beyond the intent of the Congress. 

In the law itself, first, I would keep the provisions of the Hatch 
to | Act which protect Federal employees from being impressed into par- 

tisan service against their will. I would permit the Federal worker 
or | to participate voluntarily in any form of political activity consistent 
a- | with the efficient and impartial performance of his duties as a Gov- 
ernment employee. I think that is what the Congress was really aim- 
ing at when it enacted the Hatch Act in the first place. 
he Now, if I may state one example from my own experience, not long 
| ago certain friends of mine who were employees of the laundry of 
/the Naval Academy in Annapolis came to me and said, “We would 
ut | like to ring doorbells for you in your campaign.” 

I said, “I am sorry, you can’t do it without violating the Hatch 
he | Act.” 

But I cannot believe that if these people were to go out and ring 

doorbells on behalf of a Republican candidate or a Democratic can- 
“i- | didate that their services to the Government would be any less satis- 
d- | factory thereby. I doubt that their partisanship when they were 
s? | spending their hours in the evenings or Saturdays ringing doorbells 
yw | for Republican candidates would lead them to rip the shirts of Demo- 

erats that came into their laundry. 
ib. Specifically, I feel the Federal worker should be allowed to engage 
ng | ina political campaign as an unpaid rank-and-file worker. Probably 
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he should not be permitted to be a candidate for office except in eer. 
tain localities such as the one in which you are sitting, or to take g 
position of general responsibility in a campaign, such as a campaij 
manager or a publicity director or something of that kind. They 
the danger of conflict, I think, between his duty to the citizen ag q 
Government employee and his duty as a partisan in a political contest 
arises. 

He should be as free as any other citizen to express his views on 
candidates and issues orally or in writing through all mediums of com. 
munication, and completely free to try to persuade others of the 
soundness of his views. 

Second, I would eliminate completely the restrictions which the 
Hatch Act imposes on certain State and local employees. These 
restrictions are discriminatory and capricious in practice. 

Mr. Asumore. Sections 9 and 12. 

Mr. Penpercast. The janitor at the University of Maryland is not 
subject to this restriction. The University of Maryland gets some 
Federal funds. The janitor in the health department in the State, 
the State roads commission, is subject to this restriction. 

Mr. Asumore. I am not sure but what the janitor at the University 
of Maryland would be declared subject to them if a case was made 
against him, based on some other cases that I know. 

Mr. Penpercast. Employees of educational and research institu- 
tions are exempt, as I understand, even though the institution gets 
Federal funds. 

Mr. AsHmore. He may be, but I know of cases where, for instance, a 
man working for a State highway department in constructing a certain 
bridge over a stream, or whatever it might be, and if the Government 
has furnished Federal funds going into the construction of that. bridge, 
every man working on that bridge is subject to the Hatch Act. It 
might not be 10 percent of the money that is in that. 

Mr. Penpereast. The highway commissioner of the State of Michi- 
an, who is elected, is not subject to the Hatch Act. The highway com- 
missioners of other States who are appointed, get the positions by ap- 
pointments, as I understand it, are subject to the act restrictions. 

Let the States, counties and cities decide what the rules will be for 
their own employees in the matter of political activity. 

Certainly, this is a suggestion that I offer with considerably more 
diffidence than the others. I think some restriction in present arrange- 
ments which permit Federal workers in localities with a heavy Federal 
population, these Maryland and Virginia suburbs of the Nation’s 
Capital particularly, to serve in local office, needs consideration. 

I feel that they ought to be permitted to serve in any local office 
the duties of which do not conflict with their duties to the National 
Government. 

Their talents are particularly needed in these communities. In fact, 
I would be inclined to say, Let them run for part-time local elec- 
tive offices with or without the label of the political party in these 
communities. 

One provision of the Civil Service Commission regulations that 
has always raised a question in my mind relating to these localities 1s 
that which requires the approval of the governing authority of the 
locality before Federal employees are permitted to engage in some 
measure of political activity in these communities. 
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I don’t know how it has worked out in practice, but it would seem to 
nethat those who hold office in these communities might well be loath 
9 invite competition for the offices that they now hold. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you a lot, Doctor. We are delighted to have 
your Views. 

' Mr. Lanxrorp. Bill, are those notes you have? 

Mr. Penvercasr. This is the last part of it. Most of it isnot. If 
you want this, these are the last three points. 

‘Mr. Lanxrorp. Could I have this for my own personal file ? 

Mr. Penpercast. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank you. ; 

Mr. Asumore. Are there any questions by the committee? 

Mr. Morano. I want to compliment you on your statement. I may 
jot agree with everything you say but in any case I think you made 
avery excellent presentation, Mr. Pendergast. 

In essence, I believe that you favor the repeal of section 9 and the 
repeal of section 12, and you have reservations about the other sections, 
the other provisions? 

Mr. Penvercastr. I will have to look at the numbers and sections. 
Mr. Morano. Section 9 forbids Federal officers and employees of 
the executive branch to take part in city or local politics. 

Mr. Penpercast. Not outright repeal, as I said, but amendment to 

rmit——— 

Mr. Morano. Let’s go to section 12. This places under similar re- 
trictions your own local and municipal officers and employees. 

Mr. Penpereast. Yes, complete repeal of that. 

Mr. Morano. I just want to get the meat of your thought, to focus it, 
ind complete repeal of section 12. 

Mr. Penpercast. Revision of section 9 which would not remove 
restrictions completely but would open the door wider than it is now. 

Mr. Morano. Those are the officers I am talking about, the Federal 
ilicers and employees of the executive branch are forbidden to take— 
rsidents may vote in local municipal elections, express opinions on 
political subjects and candidates; they cannot become candidates for 
lective city office or otherwise take any active part in political man- 
wement. That means they couldn’t run for the board of education 
the board of finance or anything like that, any other elective office. 
‘You favor revision but not repeal ? 

Mr. Penvercast. Not repeal. As I said, the principle, and that is 
the important thing, I say, is: Grant them the greatest possible free- 
\om consistent with engaging in political activity, consistent with 
heir duties to the National Government, giving efficient and impartial 
ervice. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Asumore. In other words, where the duties in the office they 
wold might not come in conflict with duties as Federal employees, 
here is no objection ? 

Mr. Penvercast. Membership on the school board ought not to be 
prohibited. 

Mr. Morano. Is it now prohibited under the act as it is now inter- 
preted ? 

Mr. Penprraast. Yes, it is. Iam not sure of that, on second thought. 
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Mr. Asumorg. It may not be in the law but the interpretation of the |mch a ma 
law, the administration of it, certainly prohibits it. sho mig! 
Mr. Penpvereast. I am not positive, either. ing int 


Mr. Morano. These interpretations zig and zag so you can be right | Mr. As 
one minute and wrong the next. io go, SO 
Mr. Carriee. I was going to say, Doctor, that the code of ethics to }ghich mi 
which you referred, if they were adopted, would it take care of the | Mr. Gz 





situation as far as you see it? Mr. Ca 

Mr. Penveraast. I think so, yes, sir. Hatch Ac 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, Doctor. Mr. G: 
Mr. Frederick Gast. ng any 
night be 

STATEMENT OF FREDERICK W. GAST Mr. Cz 

Mr. Asumore. Mr. Gast, tell us whether you are a citizen-employee, me 

officeholder, local, State, or : 





.G 
Mr. Gast. Fred W. Gast. I live at No, 10 Cheverly Circle, Cheverly, a Cy 


Md. I ama retired Government employee after 50 years of Govern-} yr. G. 
ment service. 
Mr. Asumore. Fifty years. tou wert 
Mr. Gast. Yes, sir. it was e 
My experience has been rather a satisfactory, broad one. I am very ifa pers 
well satisfied with the provisions of the Hatch Act. I might have} yy. A 
been affected by it because I have held local elective office. In faet, loyee t 
that happened before the enactment of the Hatch Act, not by choice incil? 
but rather by draft, mayor of a town, incorporated town, and I had} 4, G 
no difficulty in regard to provisions or restrictions. ieee t) 
I am heartily in favor of the provision which prohibits partisan |i, ord 
activity—that is, active partisan politics. I think in minor offices}s.+ the 
that is not necessary. I have had experience where I tried to interpret | oujdn’t 
the fact that I held elective office, was partisan, but I still had the good}. ome’ 
fortune of having an interpretatiton made that I was not. In other 


yords, it 


; me elig 
words, it was not protested. e 
’ 7 . commis: 

Mr. Asumore. No one brought any question up about what you} yy, 4 
were doing ? Mr. I 
Mr. Gast. It was brought up. mublica: 
Mr. Asumore. It was? , 


Mr. Gast. But the Civil Service Commission ruled that it was 
proper action that is not subject to provisions of any restriction. 

Mr. Asumore. That is when you were mayor of a town ? 

Mr. Gast. When I was mayor. 


STATE] 





Mr. § 
Mr. Morano. What year was that? antral 
Mr. Gast. 1931-37. Tha 
Mr. Morano. There was no Hatch Act then. bers of 
Mr. Gast. 1939 is the Hatch Act. king 
Mr. Asumore. A little different story, I am afraid, now. Ever 
Mr. Gast. I have had experience in civic matters where Government J; j+. 
employees have feared to take part in civic matters which, in MY poo), ; 


opinion, and perhaps others, were not partisan activities. But they} w,, 
feared that they might get in trouble with the Federal authorities jj), 1 
Mr. Asumore. This retarded their interest in political matters! 
Mr. Gast. It was more a misinterpretation of the provisions of the wort of 
Hatch Act than the actual wording of it. If there 1s anything done f 1, 
about it, I think it would be well to have the restrictions written m a Mor 
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gch a manner that they do not appear or give opportunity for others 
sho might have a grudge against somebody else of impugning or 
ring into play the provisions of the act against someone. 

Mr. Asumore. In other words, spell out how far we mean for them 
i go, so that they will not be subject to one man’s interpretation 
shich might be different from another person’s interpretation. 

Mr. Gast. That’s right. I do not have a written statement. 

Mr. Carricc. Did I understand you to say you were in favor of the 
atch Act as it is now written ? 

Mr. Gasr. As it is written. However, with the proviso of amend- 
ng any restrictions as has been pointed out here before, that they 
nght be misused against a Government employee. 

Mr. Carrice. If at the time you were acting as the mayor of this 
ity the Hatch Act were in force, you would not have been able to act 
mayor of the city, would you? 

Mr. Gast. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carrice. Would you, under those circumstances ? 

Mr. Gasr. Oh, yes, because it was not a partisan election. In other 
yords, it was not partisan. There wasn’t any question’asked whether 
you were Republican or Democrat or Socialist or whatever you were. 
lt was entirely on the personal merits, the ability and the training 
ifa person. 

Mr. Asumore. Do you know of anyone now who is a Federal em- 
oe coat is mayor of a city or town or even a member of a city 
souncil ? 

Mr. Gast. Yes; there are many of them. In the Washington area, 
efore the enactment of the Hatch Act, the Civil Service drew Execu- 
ive order exempting these towns here because it would have meant 
hat the majority of the people are Government employees and they 
tuldn’t run their own town. It would mean that a plumber or baker 
somebody who did not have Federal employment would be the only 
me eligible for election in a town matter, council or mayor, or the like, 
ommissioner. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, Mr. Gast. 

Mr. David Scull, chairman, Montgomery County Committee, Re- 
publican State Central Committee. 


SATEMENT OF DAVID SCULL, CHAIRMAN, REPUBLICAN STATE 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Mr. Scutu. I have not got any formal position to state for the State 
entral committee of our party in Montgomery County. 

I have, however, discussed the matter informally with other mem- 
ers of the committee. My observations I would prefer to be noted as 
king personal observations and taken for what they are worth. 

Everything in life has its price and you can’t have your cake and 
ut it. We have lots of ways of saying the same thing. It doesn’t 
mean that we are all talking about a matter of degree. 

Whereas the Federal employee today does appear to have a reason- 
ible measure of freedom from political pressures, the corresponding 
rice is apparently to deprive the community of the active civic sup- 
port of these people in local civic endeavor. 

That is a problem. I think it is clearly shown in our own figures 
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tered voters. In 1956 that had risen to 72,000. The rate of growth jp 
the area has been the same, and I think if you project the figures yoy 
could come to a figure of about 90,000 unregistered voters today jn 
Montgomery County and 10,000 would mean 100,000 people unregis. 
tered. 

We have about 110,000 registered. So, you see, about half the com. 
munity is not registered at all. Therefore, it does not take part in that 
activity. 

Mr. Morano. Are those estimates pretty accurate? 

Mr. Scutt. The national headquarters produced the first two figures 
for 1954 and 1956. I have projected simply to about 90,000 based op 
the growth from 1954 to 1956. 

Mr. Morano. What is the population of this county ? 

Mr. Scutu. I believe it is in the order, men, women, and children, 
of about 325,000; but we have 110,000 registered voters. We appar. 
ently have—it is a reasonable guess that we have—about the same 
number unregistered. 

Mr. Asumore. How does that compare, Mr. Scull, with other areas 
that have a normal or average Federal employee population? 

Mr. Scutu. I don’t believe I can answer that. I am just really 
familiar with Montgomery County. 

Mr. Morano. Do you mind giving us the breakdown on the Demo- 
crats and Republicans as long as you are giving us the 110,000? 

Mr. Scuuu. It is a well-known figure; there is no secret to anybody 
in this room. 

Mr. Morano. All right, let’s have it. 

Mr. Scutu. Today, registered, you have about 65,000 Democrats 
and about 43,000 Republicans. We area brave band, totally outnum- 
bered, but we are confident of victory in the fall. 

Mr. Asumore. You are in Mr. Hyde’s district ? 

Mr. Scutu. The point I am trying to make, sir, is that the apparent 
effect of the Hatch Act in Montgomery is to tend to exclude people 
even from voting, certainly from registering. About half the people 
work for the Government, Federal Government, about half the people 
are not registered. So it does figure. 

This is unfortunate, but everything has its price. 

Now, like the lady said when the doctor asked her what was wrong, 
she said, “Well, I think I am a little pregnant.” You can’t get justa 
little bit pregnant and you can’t have just a little bit of political free 
dom without a corresponding increase in the danger of political pres- 
sure. You just can’t have it both ways. 

So we generally, while we would welcome the active support of the 
other half of our citizenry in local political and civic work 
Mr. Asumore. You mean particularly that Democratic half? 

Mr. Scutu. Just speaking from the civic standpoint, sir, I am sure 
all of us in Montgomery County would like to see everybody helping 
do these civic jobs locally. It is a burden on the other half and they 
ought to get relief, if possible. However, the decision on that matter 
properly should come from the Government employees themselves. 
We are for it only if they are. It is their protection that we are con- 
cerned about. 

So we could welcome amendments to the Hatch Act that would give 
them increased liberty to work politically. On the other hand, we 
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ginly the recommendations as to the extent of change, should prop- 
aly come from the Government employees themselves, not the politi- 
al parties, not the civic associations, or the garden clubs or the 
PTA’s, but the people whom the Hatch Act was designed to protect. 

I was vice chairman of the community-chest drive in the city for 
jcouple of years and the problem always arose since so many people 
york for the Government, it is easier to collect the money at the pay 
ble. It became very difficult to try to prevent what was called pres- 
are giving, very difficult to control. The minute you are going 
rough the pay table by division, competition ensues; department 
jeads just like a good record for civic activity. 

All I am saying is you cannot have your cake and eat it. The min- 
ite you get a little more freedom, the nose in the fence, you are 
ing to get some more corresponding and proportionate increase in 
political pressure for contributions and everything else. So weare for 
tif the Government employees are for it; but they in the end, must 
ell it out. 

Certainly it is clear from these hearings at the very least that Con- 
mess could perhaps produce a clarification of legislative intent in this 
hing as a guide to the people who administer it so it doesn’t result 
n absurdities. 

We have a case of one man who would not even go play at a rally— 
itis business. Whether it is PTA or a rally, it is just playing an in- 
trument as far as he is concerned, but he will sit that one out. In 
fet, half our people are sitting it out. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you a lot; we are glad to have you. 

Mr. Walter Mulligan. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER F. MULLIGAN, PRESIDENT, PRINCE 
GEORGES COUNTY CIVIC FEDERATION 


Mr. Asumore. Mr. Mulligan, give us your address and your affilia- 
jon if you have any. 

Mr. Mutiican. Walter F. Mulligan is the name. TI live in College 
Park. I am a retired Government employee and president of the 
Prince George County Civic Federation. 

Gentlemen, in my experience as a Federal employee, I had rather 
ainful incidents at times with the Hatch Act. I was charged with 
nolations of the act several times by politicians whose schemes I had 
pposed as a president of the civic federation. 

Fortunately we had a chief clerk, and an understanding chief clerk 
rho can distinguish between political activity and civic work. So I 
yas not penalized. 

Iam in perfect accord with David Scull’s statement that the Hatch 
Act changes, if any, should be left entirely to the people whom it 
iffects, the Government employees. 

The Hatch Act penalties may seem drastic in certain instances, but 
my Opinion it is the best protection ever devised for the Govern- 
nent employee, and I am opposed to any change in the present act. 

As Mr. Scull said, you cannot eat your cake and have it, too. You 
veaken the act and you start a return to the spoils system which every 
hinking Government employee opposes. It has not affected my polit- 
eal activity in that J did what the vast majority of citizens do. I 
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expressed my opinion. I had the right to belong to a political club 
and I had the right to vote; and from testimony just heard, it is more 
than, a great deal more than, a good many citizens who are not Goy- 
ernment employees do. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, sir. The interpretation needs corree. 
tion, then ? 

Mr. Moutrican. The man from Ann Arundel County criticized the 
interpretation of the act by Government officials. Yet he would leave 
it to local authorities to interpret. ‘That would make confusion worse 
confounded. 

The Civil Service Commission posts the regulations of the Hatch 
Act in each Government agency before elections. There is no reason 
why every Government employee should not understand exactly how 
far he can go. 

Mr. Asumore. You do not think that some of them have been re- 
stricted too much in how far they can go by those interpreting it or 
administering it ? 

Mr. Moutuiean. Only in their own interpretation. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Mulligan, what did you do for the Government? 

Mr. Mouuuican. I was in the Government Printing Office as elee- 
trical inspector. 

Mr. Morano. Electrical inspector. How long have you been re- 
tired ? 

Mr. Muuuican. Ten years. I was in the service 45 years. 

Mr. Morano. Are you getting a Government pension now ? 

Mr. Mutuiean. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. You say you were accused of a violation of the Hatch 
Act? 

Mr. Mutiiean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. What were you accused specifically of doing? 

Mr. Mu.uican. As I said, in opposing certain plans or 

Mr. Morano. I am not interested in what you opposed. I am inter- 
ested in what specifically did you do when you were accused of violat- 
ing the Hatch Act? Did you advocate, make a political speech, or 
did you make a 

Mr. Mu.uiean. No. As president of the civil federation, when a 
certain law would come up for discussion and debate in the federation, 
I expressed my opinion for or against that. 

Mr. Morano. That isn’t a violation of the Hatch Act. 

Mr. Muuuiean. No. 

Mr. Morano. That is not a political activity. 

Mr. Mutuiean. That is what the clerk ruled, that it was not a polit- 
ical activity. 

Mr. Morano. Well, you say you were accused more than once. 

Mr. Mutuiean. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. What were the others? 

Mr. Mutiiean. On the same principle. 

Mr. Morano. Same principle? 

Mr. Mutuiean. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. Did you ever wear a political button ? 

Mr. Moutuiean. No. 

Mr. Morano. Did you ever put a strip advocating the election of 8 
candidate on your bumper ? 

Mr. Muuuican. No. 
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Mr. Morano. Would you deny a man the right to wear a political 
button in advocacy of a candidate for political office ? 

Mr. Muutuiean. If he is a Government employee; yes. 

Mr. Morano. You would? 

Mr. Mutuiean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. You would deny a man from wearing a political 
bumper strip ? 

Mr. Muuiican. Yes; if he is a political employee, he is a public 
demonstration. 

Mr. Morano. Would you deny a man the right to wear a bumper 
strip to advocate the election of a man to the board of education ? 

r. Mutxiean. Oh, no; if it is nonpolitical, certainly not. The 
Hatch Act doesn’t cover that, sir, only political activities. 

Mr. Asumore. What if it has been interpreted to cover it and some 
people punished for violating it? 

Mr. Morano. I would like to ask a question of the counsel. 

Mr. Mutuican. Many organizations such as these city councils are 
nonpolitical. The question of being Democrat or Republican does not 
enter into the election. The Hatch Act does not cover that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. Morano. I would like to ask the counsel or the clerk of the 
committee, has there been an interpretation, to your knowledge, (a) as 
to whether or not a man receiving a Government pension is prohib- 


ited—that is, Federal funds—is prohibited from participating in 

pernicious political activity. ue 
Mr. Mutuiean. A retired employee is no longer under civil service. 
Mr. Jay. Government pensions and the like, he is excluded. 


Mr. Morano. I wanted to be sure of it. I wanted him to know. 

Then also, does the counsel have any decision off-hand on whether 
or not a man running for a nonpartisan job is excluded? 

Mr. Jay. He would be, yes, if strictly nonpartisan. 

Mr. Morano. If he were on a political ticket for the board of tax- 
ation or the board of education 

Mr. Jay. That would be partisan on a political ticket. 

Mr. Mutuican. The Hatch Act is certainly definite in what it re- 
stricts. It applies only to political activity. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Mulligan, suppose you were working for the city 
of Hyattsville or town of Hyattsville—is it city or town ? 

Mr. Moutiiean. It is a city, sir. 

Mr. Morano. And you were getting $90 a week, $1 of which was 
supplied by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Mutuican. In the first place, that isn’t possible. The Federal 
Government—— 

Mr. Morano. It is. 

Mr. Muuuican. To any salary. 

Mr. Morano. It is possible. 

Mr. Mouuiean. It participates probably up to 50 percent. 

Mr. Morano. No; there are many programs, such as construction of 
a hospital in which there is some money supplied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It may get down theoretically to a point where a man may 
get $1 of Federal money and you would have to have a mathematician 
to figure it out, but it could conceivably be, but even $10 would pro- 
hibit him from participating. 
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Mr. Mutiican. How can you make a distinction ? 

Mr. Morano. You are making a distinction. 

Mr. Mouuican. No; I am not. The Federal Government, if th 
Federal Government contributed any part of an employee’s salary, 
then that Federal Government has the right to say that he is unde 
the Hatch Act. That is what the Hatch Act says. 

Mr. Asumore. If it says that. 

Mr. Motuiean. It does not make a distinction; does it? 

Mr. Asumore. We think there ought to be a distinction made, ] 
am trying to find out whether or not. 

Mr. Mutuiean. As the gentleman says, it would require a mathe 
matician to determine it. 

Mr. Morano. That is what we are trying to do; we are trying to 
get your views. 

Mr. Mutiican. My view is that the Hatch Act 

Mr. Morano. You wouldn’t change it ? 

Mr. Motuican. I wouldn’t change a single comma or period of the 
Hatch Act. As I say, it is the best protection that the Government 
employee ever had and it should not be changed because disembowel- 
ing it or weaking it will throw us back eventually to the spoils sys 
tem. 

Mr. Morano. That’s all. 

Mr. Asumore. Has Dr. Marvin come in ? 





STATEMENT OF ROBERT S. MARVIN, PRESIDENT, MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY CIVIC FEDERATION 


Mr. Marvin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: My name is Robert 
S. Marvin, president of the Montgomery County Civic Federation. | 
and appearing here today at the suggestion of Congressman Hyde 
and the kind invitation of your committee staff, to testify as to the 
interest of the Montgomery County Civic Federation and of its dele. 
gates in the study of restrictions on political activities of Federal em- 
ployees which your committee is currently undertaking. 

The Montgomery County Civic Federation is a federation of % 
community citizen associations throughout Montgomery County, 
which was organized in 1925. Our primary concerns are with ques 
tions which affect Montgomery County, and it is our opinion that the 
restrictions under study here do have an effect on the county. 

A large number of Montgomery County residents are employees 
of the Federal Government. As individuals they are, of course, lim 
ited to a certain extent as regards their political activities. I do not 
have available exact figures as to the percentage of Montgomery 
County residents so affected, but any resident of the county realizes 
that it is appreciable. A rough indication can be obtained from 
figures from the comptroller for the Montgomery County Board of 
Education, which show that parents of about one-third of the school 
population of the county are so employed. This probably does not 
indicate that one-third of all wage earners in the county are Federal 
employees, but certainly confirms the general impression that. they 
constitute a significant fraction of the county population. 

Just this morning I received from the Washington Board of Trade 
over the telephone some figures which were taken in 1955, in connee- 
tion with the Hoyt report that confirms this general idea. At that 
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time they had 36,000 Federal employees living in Montgomery County 
git of a total population of 282,500, so you see, per family, this sounds 
th jlike something like a third. 
ary,| The main point, of course, is that there are a significant number of 
der oounty residents who are so affected. 
The interest many of these individuals who are employed by the 
federal Government, I mean, show in civic matters, and their effec- 
fiveness over the years, acting through various nonpartisan civic or- 
izations, might well be taken as an indication that our local politi- 
al organizations, and through them our local government, are being 
deprived of valuable potential service through these restrictions. 

he above should not be taken to mean that the Federation favors 
moving the present restrictions on political activities of Federal 
amployees. We recognize that there were many reasons for the pas- 
age of the legislation which imposes these restrictions, and that it is 
most important to insure the Federal Government a staff of civil 












the. 


g to 


thejservants who can carry out the detailed work of government without 
ient being influenced by partisan political considerations. How this can 


be assured and at the same time the individuals concerned allowed 
sme measure of normal political activity appears to me to pose a 
very difficult problem and my appearance today is for the purpose of 
testifying only on our recognition of the problem and of its impor- 
tance. 

About 10 years ago the federation considered several aspects of this 
Y jquestion in some detail. On May 15, 1947, it passed the following 
resolution : 


vel- 
SVs- 


Resolved by the Montgomery County Civic Federation, That we do not favor 
bert Ithe total exclusion of Montgomery County from the operation of the Hatch 
. [| jAct insofar as it relates to the conduct of State and National elections in Mont- 
ye gmery County; that we favor a reasonable liberalization of the Hatch Act 
the which will clearly establish the right of Federal employees residing in Mont- 
1 gomery County to engage in local political activities so long as such activities 
ele jare not designed to enhance the influence of any State or National political party 
em- jr any local organization connected with such a party. 
> a4 The record does not show how they propose to achieve these ends. 

Mr. Asumore. That is a problem. 
nty;} Mr. Marvin. Another resolution, dated June 13, 1949, reads in part: 
the Resolved * * * That, while we favor a reasonable liberalization of section 

16 of the Hatch Act— 
7008 I believe that is the one that gives the Civil Service Commission au- 
im- thority to exempt certain communities if they have a large proportion 
not |! Federal employees as residents 
ery jWe urge that legislation to this effect be deferred until the Civil Service Com- 
; mission has been given an opportunity to liberalize its interpretation of section 
izes ane ; : 
16 after consultation with representatives of local civic groups * * * 
| of } On December 9, 1946, a resolution favoring amendment of the ap- 
0 |Plicable Maryland law to permit nonpartisan elections for county 
not jcouncils was passed. 
ral} These actions, taken after detailed study by committees of the fed- 
hey jffation, illustrate the feeling on the part of many Montgomery 
County residents that Federal employees should be permitted to par- 
ade jticipate in purely local political affairs, coupled with a recognition 
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that the basic purpose of the Hatch Act was sound, and that cha 
should be made only after very careful study and consideration, 

The Montgomery County Civil Federation has not considered this 
question in recent years. Unfortunately we did not hear about Houg 
Resolution 406 or the interest of your committee in this question til} 
just a week ago. On a matter so important both to individual regi. 
dents and to the county as a whole, T% not want to present to you 
an action taken 10 years ago as representing the present stand of the 
federation. Indeed, I would not request the federation to adopt 
stand on this matter without a full and current committee study of the 
present laws and effects of possible changes. I have quoted these past 
actions to you only to demonstrate our long-standing interest in this 
question. 

During the past few days I have consulted with all the members of 
our executive committee and with several other delegates who wer 
active during consideration of the resolutions te above. They 
unanimously agree with me that this whole question is one of great 
importance to the county and that it deserves further study. Whether 
such a study should be made by a special commission or by this or 
some other congressional committee is of course a matter for the 
Congress to determine. 

It is fairly obvious, however, that many rather involved questions 
must be considered, and it is my opinion that an intelligent and well- 
considered expression of the opinion of individuals and groups af- 
fected could be obtained only after a rather thorough study of the 
effects of the present law had been made generally available, and a fair 
length of time allowed individuals and civic groups to digest a report 
of this study and formulate their opinions. 

I brought with me the records of the actions which were taken in the 
times referred to, sir, in case the committee has any, would like any 
further details on them. 

I am very sorry that we are not in a position to make any definite 
recommendation. 

Mr. Asumore. We are glad to have your good statement. I am 
sure you have put in a lot of study and are not going on a half 
worked idea. You want to know where you are headed before you 
recommend. 

Mr. Marvin. We think it is very important to individuals, em- 
ployees and local individuals, too, if you deny an important segment 
of the people and often very active members of the public an oppor- 
tunity to participate in local politics, it is bound to have an effect on 
the type of political organizations you get and the type of people you 
get into office and so on. 

Mr. Asumore. How often does your organization meet ? 

Mr. Marvin. We have regular meetings, once a month. 

Mr. Asumore. When is your next meeting ? 

Mr. Marvin. Not during the summer. The next regular meeting 
would be in October. 

Mr. Asumore. Have you ever called a special meeting ? 

Mr. Marvin. Yes. 

Mr. Asumore. Do you think you might do it to consider this 
subject ? 

Mr. Marvrn. I don’t see any possibility of our formulating any 
definite proposals to present to the federation before next fall, sir. 
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Mr. Asumore. Something as controversial in your federation? 
3} Mr. Marvin. Well, as I say, this has not come up in recent years. 
jt has not been discussed on the floor since I have been a delegate to 
the federation. 

There is a good deal of controversy about this. In talking to the 
delegates who were active at the time these actions were taken, I 
found several shades of opinion. I think they were all in agreement 
that it would be highly dostratile to allow individuals some measure 
if local—of political—freedom in purely local activity but just how 
this can be done without affecting their impartiality, their nonpartisan 
jasis on national and State levels, seems to me a pretty complicated 
thing. Nobody I talked to is very sure how this can be done. 

Mr. Carrice. Are most of the members of your organization Fed- 
gral employees ? 

Mr. Marvin. Unfortunately I don’t have the figures on that, sir. 
[haven’t had a chance to go through the card file and find it out. I 
yould guess that over half are. I know of the present officers, I 
think only two are not. 

Mr. Carrico. Thatisall. Thank you. 

Mr. Asumore. You are or are not ? 

Mr. Marvin. I am an employee of the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, Doctor. 

(The prepared statement submitted for the record by Dr. Robert S. 
Marvin is as follows:) 
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Iam appearing here today at the suggestion of Congressman Hyde and the 
find invitation of your committee staff, to testify as to the interest of the Mont- 
gmery County Civic Federation and of its delegates in the study of restrictions 
m political activities of Federal employees which your committee is currently 
mdertaking. 

The Montgomery County Civic Federation is a federation of 84 community 
titizen associations throughout Montgomery County which was organized in 
25. Our primary concerns are with questions which affect Montgomery County, 
ind it is our opinion that the restrictions under study here do have an effect on 
the county. 

A large number of Montgomery County residents are employees of the Federal 
Government. As individuals they are of course limited to a certain extent as 
rgards their political activities. I do not have available exact figures as to the 
preentage of Montgomery County residents so affected, but any resident of the 
unty realizes that it is appreciable. A rough indication can be obtained from 
figures of the comptroller for the Montgomery County Board of Education, which 
thow that parents of about one-third of the school population of the county 
treso employed. This probably does not indicate that one-third of all wage earn- 
fs in the county are Federal employees, but certainly confirms the general im- 
fression that they constitute a significant fraction of the county population. 
The interest many of these individuals who are in civic matters, and their 
ffectiveness over the years, acting through various nonpartisan civic organiza- 
tions, might well be taken as an indication that our local political organizations, 
ind through them our local government, are being deprived of valuable potential 
ervice through these restrictions. 

The above should not be taken to mean that the federation favors removing 
the present restrictions on political activities of Federal employees. We recognize 
that there were many reasons for the passage of the legislation which imposes 
hese restrictions, and that it is most important to insure the Federal Govern- 
nent a staff of civil servants who can carry out the detailed work of Government 
without being influenced by partisan political considerations. How this can be 
sured and at the same time the individuals concerned allowed some measure of 
Wrmal political activity appears to me to pose a very difficult problem, and my 
ippearance today is for the purpose of testifying only on our recognition of the 
problem and of its importance. 

About 10 years ago the federation considered several aspects of this question 
some detail. On may 15, 1947, it passed the following resolution: “Resolved 
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by the Montgomery County Civic Federation, that we do not favor the total 
exclusion of Montgomery County from the operation of the Hatch Act insofar 
as it relates to the conduct of State and national elections in Montgomery 
County ; that we favor a reasonable liberalization of the Hatch Act which wij 
clearly establish the right of Federal employees residing in Montgomery County 
to engage in local political activities so long as such activities are not designed ty 
enhance the influence of any State or national political party or any local orgap. 
ization connected with such a party.” Another resolution, dated June 13, 1949, 
reads in part: “Resolwed * * * that, while we favor a reasonable liberalization 
of section 16 of the Hatch Act, we urge that legislation to this effect be deferreg 
until the Civil Service Commission has been given an opportunity to liberalize ity 
interpretation of section 16 after consultation with representatives of local eivie 
groups * * *.” On December 9, 1946, a resolution favoring amendment of the 
applicable Maryland law to permit nonpartisan elections for county councils was 
passed. 

These actions, taken after detailed study by committees of the federation, illus. 
trate the feeling on the part of many Montgomery County resident that Federg) 
employees should be permitted to participate in purely local affairs, coupled 
with a recognition that the basic purpose of the Hatch Act was sound, and 
that changes should be made only after very careful study and consideration, 

The Montgomery County Civic Federation has not considered this questiog 
in recent years. Unfortunately, we did not hear about House Resolution 406 or 
the interest of your committee in this question till just a week ago. Ona matter 
so important both to individual residents and to the county as a whole, I do not 
want to present to you an action taken 10 years ago as representing the present 
stand of the federation. Indeed, I would not request the federation to adopta 
stand on this matter without a full and current committee study of the present 
laws and effects of possible changes. I have quoted these past actions to you only 
to demonstrate our long-standing interest in this question. 

During the past few days I have consulted with all the members of our execu 
tive committee and with several other delegates who were active during con- 
sideration of the resolutions quoted above. They unanimously agree with me that 
this whole question is one of great importance to the county and that it deserves 
further study. Whether such a study should be made by a special commission or 
by this or some other congressional committee is, of course, a matter for the 
Congress to determine. It is fairly obvious, however, that many rather involved 
questions must be considered, and it is my opinion that an intelligent and well 
considered expression of the opinion of individuals and groups affected could 
be obtained only after a rather thorough study of the effects of the present law 
had been made generally available, and a fair length of time allowed individuals 
and civic groups to digest a report of this study and formulate their opinions. 

The Montgomery County Civic Federation has long considered the limitations 
imposed on Government employees by the Hatch Act as a question of deep 
concern to both the individuals so affected and to their communities. Resolutions 
of the federation about 10 years ago expressed the opinion that more freedom 
should be given Federal employees to participate in purely local political affairs, 
but that they should not participate actively in State or national political cam- 
paigns. The federation has not considered this question in recent years, and the 
citing of these past actions is intended to demonstrate our interest in the subject 
rather than our present position. We believe that this is a very important and 
basic question, affecting both individuals and their communities, and that it 
deserves a thorough study. 


Mr. Asumore. Mr. Norman Lawrence. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN LAWRENCE, PRESIDENT, COUNTY 
COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Asumore. Time isrunning out on ushere. Next is Mr. Norman 
Lawrence. 

Mr. Lawrence, will you give us your name and address? 

Mr. Lawrence. Norman Lawrence, 8268 New Hampshire Avenue, 
Prince Georges County. 

Mr. Asumore. Do you feel any particular interest? 
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ta, | Mr. Lawrence. I am affiliated with ever so many organizations, but 
far |joday I speak for myself. 
7 Mr. Asumore. In other words, you are speaking personally? Can 
you give it to us briefly ? 
it) | Mr. Lawrence. I would like to touch on 1 or 2 things I consider 
an |nost important. I can look at this subject from three points of view. 
49 i[am a Federal employee. I know I can find value in the present 
m, that is that I am protected. No one corners me. have 
ity Worked for Uncle Sam for 19 years. I have never had anybody make 
vie jan attempt to do this and I think this is in large part because the 
the Hatch Act does exist. I would be very unhappy if any changes 
resulted that would lessen that particular protection that I have. 
us. | Lhe second point of view that I want to express is that if a person in 
ral jthe Federal service has people working for him—and I am looking at 
led jit now as an administrator in the Federal service—I do not want to 
ve Federal employees working on one another, on partisan political 
in gatters. I think it would be detrimental to morale, create a lot of 
or joonfusion and poor feeling. I do not want water-cooler conversations 
ter }ybout political matters. 
om I think, personally, a man ought to have the right to have a sticker 
tq jm his car, but I don’t want him to carry his political thinking into 
ent jhe building. When it comes to work, I expect him to do the day’s 
aly }york he is being paid for and not carry on in other ways. 
oy. | Jf anything, the law should be made more stringent on this point. 
on- jf the law is at all relaxed to permit Federal employees to partici- 
hat |pate politically outside of work hours, there is the danger that some 
ves jof this is going to creep into the building. I don’t want to see that, 
he (0 if you relax it at one end, you have to make penalties for violation 
veq Within the Federal service even greater. 
el: | Mr. AsHmMorr. You wouldn’t object to the man who works for you 
uld jiglking with his family or neighbors when he goes home at night who 
in s best candidate, or when he goes to a civic club or down to the corner 
 |irugstore discussing the candidates, would you ? 
ons Mr. Lawrence. I want him to do that just as I want that right for 
ee) inysel f. 
. Mr. Asumore. You can’t do it now under the present interpreta- 
irs, jtion of law, can you? 
m- | Mr. Lawrence. There is a little bit of confusion here. I think 
the Iither speakers have called this to your attention so I don’t want to 
nd (labor it, but myself and my friends are very doubtful about what 
it (We may and what we may not do. We don’t know where the line is 
irawn between legitimate expression of a political view and political 
tivity. This comes up all the time. I think Congressman Lank- 
ford, who is incidentally to be congratulated for supporting this, has 
probably witnessed it as much as anybody. 

I have some diffidence about addressing him in a public meeting 
nd asking him questions because I don’t know whether I am over- 
tepping a boundary line that has never been clearly drawn by any- 

y, including the Civil Service Commission. As a result of this 
meertainty about what we may or may not do, we find that Federal 
mployees should limit their political activities and they begin the 
york in other areas. The interests, the civically oriented, is extremely 
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I happen, incidentally, to be president of our County Council of 









Parent Teachers’ Association. The activities of the Federal em. eee y 
ployees there are remarkable. They are full of zeal and vigor and tion boa 
intelligence. They have the qualities that this community needs. We the cour 
don’t want to restrict them. This is the third aspect. We dont tribute 
want the community to lose the benefit of the good thinking, the in. mitted t 
telligence, the vigor, and so on, of a very large group of our popula |” fr. NV 
tion. board ? 
I do want to make one other point. It is true that Federal em | yr. L 
ployees may participate in some political activity if it is of a non | To sy 
partisan character. The Civil Service Commission permits this. If | gatch . 
there is a town such as Cheverly, perhaps, and people run for posi- bipartis 
tions of leadership in that town on a nonpartisan basis, that is fine, | {9 the s: 
The Civil Service Commission does not impede that. They only } got to h 
begin to get fussy about it and apparently the law does, too, when | ffuenc 
it involves bipartisan elections. Unfortunately, in this community, politica 
most of the people don’t live in towns. Most of us are in what we | motion 
call unincorporated territory. nected ; 
As a result, the decisions and policies and the people who make} Ther 
these decisions and policies are beyond the touch of Federal employees, } trician 
We have no effective voice in their selection. These selections are | or any. 
made by political groups, party groups, Republicans, and Democrats, | there is 
Federal employees can’t get in there, at least under the Hatch Act | jp pick 
they can’t. As a result, although in Cheverly you can do it, I hap- | goyks f 
pen to live in Langley Park and have a very, very trivial voice in the | That 
selection of candidates who are going to run the affairs of the county | wy. ( 
as they affect me. tions to 


I might mention 1 or 2 others—— 
















Mr. Asumore. You don’t like that! : ae ae 
Mr. Lawrence. No, I don’t. I just—the fact is, before deciding to | yr. 
come here today—— Mr... 
Mr. AsHmore. You favor an amendment to provide—— (The 
Mr. Lawrence. Yes. Before coming to talk to you, I was so hesi- | pence is 
tant about whether I would be overstepping what would be proper | 
under the Hatch Act that I sought and received permission from ns 
my superiors because, just because I didn’t know what was right and } pot peli 
what wasn’t. basic pt 
Mr. Asumore. Did you ever write your Congressman a letter? politica’ 
Mr. Lawrence. Yes. en 
Mr. Lanxrorp. You got a proper answer, too, didn’t you? take coi 
Mr. Lawrence. Now, on such things as school boards which are | influenc 
really nonpartisan, there is no such thing as a Republican school board | eal ser 
or Democratic school board. The schools are run for the benefit of | ,BU* ' 
: 7 tight as 

all. Once upon a time I was foolish enough to want to be on the | in the t 
school board and I found we don’t elect them here. They are ap- | Althc 
pointed by the Government and they are appointed on recommenda- | a! 
tion of the political organization in this county. Even though I ee otk 
wasn’t elected, and wanted to be involved on a school board, it imme- | Jp a. 
diately plunged me into'politics. I went to the Civil Service Commis- | portion 
sion. They finally ruled that because there was nothing in the law _ 
which said that the Governor had to receive his recommendations |)0> «; 
from the political organization and that it would be proper for my | Reca 
name to be submitted. the Civ 
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of | But the real fact is that it is a political decision every time a school 
- | hoard member is appointed. In such cases, in school boards, recrea- 
id | tion boards, and all the other boards and committees which operate 
We | the county, I believe that the Federal employees have a lot to con- 
Yt | tribute, that they want to contribute to it and they should be per- 
n- | mitted to. 
& | Mr. Morano. What did you do about the appointment to the school 
board ? 
Mm} Mr. Lawrence. I didn’t get it. 
N- | To summarize, I propose to this subcommittee, therefore, that the 
If | Hatch Act be revised to permit Federal employees to participate in 
I- | bipartisan political organizations and in political matters generally 
i | to the same extent as do other citizens, but at the same time, we have 
ly | got to have the most stringent kinds of sanctions against attempts to 
1 j influence or coerce other Federal employees politically or to make 
y; political considerations factors affecting Federal employment, pro- 
W8 motion, job assignment, rewards, or punishments or anything con- 
nected with the job. 
ke There is no more reason for treating the man who works as an elec- 
8. | trician in a Federal building or does. research work on biochemistry 
T% Jor any of the million different kinds of jobs in Federal Government, 
ts. there is no more reason to say to him, you can’t participate effectiv ely 
ct jin picking people to govern you than there is telling the man who 
P- | works for the telephone company. 
he | That is all I have to say. 
fY | Mr. Carriee. You think they should be permitted to make contribu- 
tions to a political party ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Indeed, yes; but they should definitely not be solic- 

ited where they work or by p people for whom they work. 
to} Mr. Carriac. Strictly vo untary ¢ : 
Mr. Asumore. Thank you, sir. 
(The prepared statement submitted for the record by Norman Law- 

st | rence is as follows:) 

er 

ym I am here today to tell you two things. First, I approve of the basie purpose 
of the Hatch Act to protect Federal employees against political coercion, and I do 

nd not believe that this protection should be relaxed. Second, I believe that this 
basic purpose may be attained without resort to discriminatory prohibitions on 
political activity by Federal employees. 

In almost 19 years of Federal service I have never been urged to support, finan- 
cially or otherwise, particular parties or candidates. I am grateful for this, and 
take comfort from the fact that political considerations do not, to my knowledge, 

ire | influence employment, promotion, rewards, or punishments in the classified Fed- 
rd | eral service. 
of But the Federal employee should not be overprotected at the expense of his 
h tight as a citizen to participate effectively in the selection of public officials and 
M8 | in the formulation of the policies and programs by which he is governed. 
ip- Although it is true that provision is made for Federal employees to take part in 
Ja- | local government via nonpartisan movemeuts and organizations, this is often 
2 an empty right, particularly for residents of unincorporated areas whose govern- 
ing officials are selected through bipartisan elections. 
ne- In a community such as ours, where Federal employees comprise a substantial 
1S- | portion of the population, it is unjust and undemocratic to deny them the rights 
aw | of other citizens. It also is harmful to the public interest to still the voice of a 
ns large and generally energetic, articulate, thoughtful, and civically oriented 
boy of people, potentially capable of contributing materially to the public good. 
my Because of the restrictions of the Hatch Act and the ancillary regulations of 


the Civil Service Commission, Federal employees have sublimated their political 
activities, but their interest in good government has found expression in civic 
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organizations, PTAs, and other voluntary nonpolitical associations to which 
they bring zeal, intelligence, and high purpose. If they were permitted to take 
part, as fully as other citizens, in political organizations, campaigns, and policy 
formulation, much good would accrue to the community. 

As it is now, Federal employees are so conscious of the Hatch Act in genera] 
and so uncertain of where the line between permitted and forbidden activity 
actually is drawn, that most are intimidated into not availing themselves of 
some political rights which the law does permit. For example, no one that J] 
know has a clear idea of when an expression of political views is proper or when 
it constitutes forbidden political behavior. 

I propose to this subcommittee, therefore, that the-Hatch Act be revised to 
permit Federal employees to participate in bipartisan political organizations and 
in political matters generally to the same extent as do other citizens, but that 
there be the most stringent sanctions against attempts to influence or coerce 
other Federal employees politically or to make political considerations factors 
affecting Federal employment, promotion, job assignment, rewards, or ‘pun- 
ishments. 

Mr. Asumore. Our time is getting short. Is there anyone else here 
who wants to make a statement? 


Mr. Sremev. I have a short one. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD H. SPEIDEL, ATTORNEY AT LAW AND 
DEMOCRATIC CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Srerpev. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Richard H. Speidel, of Chevy Chase, Md. I would like to thank 
members of this committee for the invitation to testify on the opera- 
tion of the Hatch Act. 

I am a member of the Maryland bar and was recently a Democratic 
candidate for the congressional nomination in Maryland’s sixth dis- 
trict. Since 1953 I have been Democratic vice chairman or chairman 
of the seventh precinct, seventh district of Montgomery County and 
have been generally active in Democratic Party affairs. The seventh 
precinct is a small area of the county in the vicinity of Westmoreland 
Circle. It is on the border of the District of Columbia and a large 
proportion of the 1,000 or so registered Democrats living there are 
Government employees. 

The other precinct workers and I have occasion to observe the 
operation of the Hatch Act during the course of our duties. We some- 
times call on Democrats, who are Government workers, to ask their 
opinion on issues and candidates, or to seek their contributions to fund 
drives of the Democratic Party. Now, it is my understanding that, 
under the act, a Federal employee may express his opinion on politi- 
cal subjects and candidates and he may contribute to his party’s funds; 
but he may not campaign. By and large, Government workers in my 
precinct do not make these distinctions. They refrain from any 
political activity whatsoever. They want to be safe. 

There is widespread uncertainty as to just exactly what constitutes 
“pernicious political activity,” to quote from the title of the act, and 
many people seem to have the fearful idea that the act restricts their 
doing anything other than casting their ballot, and their wives or 
other members of the household sometimes extend this erroneous con- 
cept to themselves. 

Others, well informed on the provisions of the act itself, are con- 
strained by certain supplementary regulations and interpretive orders 
originating in various departments, bureaus, and agencies which fur- 
ther delimit the allowable area of employee political activity. Thus, 
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onfusion, fear, and regulatory oe have gone far to convert 
the Hatch Act from its original purpose of protecting the employee 
from pressure, coercion, or compulsory political participation to being 
,source of political paralysis. Congressman Lankford’s bill, H. R. 
1167, which would establish a commission to study the original act 
is, therefore, both wise and timely. 

There is a felt need for wide participation by Government workers 
in local politics and civic affairs. The energy and good judgment of 
these able people would be a tremendous asset to the healthy function- 
ing of the democratic process, not only in Montgomery County where 
they constitute so sizable a proportion of the population, but through- 
mt the 48 States. I know many who would like to participate in 

lities. 

Amendment of the Hatch Act into a comprehensive statute granting 
ihe greatest possible freedom of political activity to the greatest pos- 
ible number of Federal employees, consistent with Government effi- 
dency and impartiality, is indicated. This could be achieved without 
listurbing the protections already afforded the Federal employee; 
ud provisions might be added which would properly exclude from 
political participation employees in the pony ene positions. Any 
sich amendment should be made clearly definitive and beyond the 
trangling power of supplemental administrative interpretations. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, Mr. Speidel. 

(The prepared statement submitted for the record by Richard H. 
Speidel is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Richard H. Speidel, of 
Chevy Chase, Md. I would like to thank members of this committee for the 
ipvitation to testify on the operation of the Hatch Act. 

Iam a member of the Maryland Bar and was recently a Democratic candi- 
date for the congressional nomination in Maryland’s Sixth District. Since 1953 
|! have been Democratic vice chairman or chairman of the seventh precinct, 
seventh district of Montgomery County, and have been generally active in Demo- 
atic Party affairs. The seventh precinct is a small area of the county in the 
vicinity of Westmoreland Circle. It is on the border of the District of Columbia ; 
ind a large proportion of the 1,000 or so registered Democrats living there are 
fovernment employees. 

The other precinct workers and I have occasion to observe the operation of 
the Hatch Act during the course of our duties. We sometimes call on Demo- 
rats, who are Government workers, to ask their opinion on issues and candi- 
fates, or to seek their contributions to fund drives of the Democratic Party. 
Now it is my understanding that, under the act a Federal employee may express 
his opinion on political subjects and candidates, and he may contribute to his 
marty’s funds; but he may not campaign. By and large, Government workers 
inmy precinct do not make these distinctions. They refrain from any political 
activity whatsoever. They want to be safe. 

There is widespread uncertainty as to just exactly what constitutes “perni- 
tious political activity”’—to quote the title of the act—and many people seem 
to have the fearful idea that the act restricts their doing anything other than 
tasting their ballot, and their wives or other members of the household some- 
times extend this erroneous concept to themselves. 

Others, weil informed on the provisions of the act itself, are constrained by 
ertain supplementary regulations and interpretive orders originating in various 
iepartments, bureaus, and agencies which further delimit the allowable area of 
mployee political activity. Thus, confusion, fear, and regulatory overreaching 
lave gone far to convert the Hatch Act from its original purpose of protecting 
he employee from pressure, coercion, or compulsory political participation to 
ing a source of political paralysis. Congressman Lankford’s bill (H. R. 1167) 
which would establish a commission to study the original act is, therefore, both 
vise and timely. 
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There is a felt need for wide participation by Government workers in loca 
politics and civic affairs. The energy and good judgment of these able people 
would be a tremendous asset to the healthy functioning of the democratic prog 
ess, not only in Montgomery County where they constitute so sizable a propor. 
tion of the population, but throughout the 48 States. I know many who wong 
like to participate in politics. 

Amendment of the Hatch Act into a comprehensive statute granting the great. 
est possible freedom of political activity to the greatest possible number of 
Federal employees, consistent with Government efficiency and impartiality, jg 
indicated. This could be achieved without disturbing the protections alrea 
afforded the Federal employee; and provisions might be added which wonld 
properly exclude from political participation employees in the policymaking pogj. 
tions. Any such amendments should be made clearly definitive and beyond the 
strangling power of supplemental administrative interpretations. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Asumore. Mr. Bernard Arret. 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD ARRET 


Mr. Asumore. We will now hear from Mr. Bernard Arret. 

Mr. Arrer. I am in favor of the liberalization of the Hatch Politi- 
cal Activities Act because, as presently written, it is paternalistic, 
Government employees should not be sheltered from pressures any 
more than any other citizens. As a citizen of a democracy, I feel | 
should have the right to express and to work in support of my opin- 
ions regarding the manner in which my Government is operated and 
the individuals who operate it. The Hatch Act deprives me of this 
right. 

There is no basis for the curtailment of this right unless one be- 
lieves that a Government employee needs to be protected. I do not 
believe in protection. Government employees should have the 
strength of character to say “No” to fund raisers. They should be 
permitted to serve with a county board as well as to sit on a jury. 

There are many Government employees who are engaged in civic 
activities and have made tremendous contributions as leaders in the 
communities in which they live. As you gentlemen are aware, many 
civic activities border closely to what may be defined as “political,” 
The Government employee must proceed with extreme caution and in 
many instances must withdraw from these activities because of the 
Hatch Act. As a result, valuable contributions toward healthy and 
active communities are lost. 

I urge the members of this committee to recommend changes in 
the Hatch Act that will permit a Government employee to go about 
his daily business with the knowledge and proud feeling that he is 
equally responsible as his neighbors and friends in bringing about 
good government. 

I thank you for this opportunity. 

Mr. Asuore. We thank you, Mr. Arret. 

(The prepared statement submitted for the record by Bernard Ar- 
ret is as follows :) 


Gentlemen, I am in favor of the liberalization of the Hatch Political Activi- 
ties Act because, as presently written, it is paternalistic. Government employees 
should not be sheltered from pressures any more than any other citizens. Asa 
citizen of a democracy I feel I should have the right to express, and to work 
in support of, my opinions regarding the manner in which my Government is 
operated, and the individuals who operate it. The Hatch Act deprives me of 
this right. 
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There is no basis for the curtailment of this right unless one believes that 
,; Government employee needs to be protected. I do not believe in protection. 
jovernment employees should have the strength of character to say “No” to fund 
misers. They should be permitted to serve with a county board as well as 
sit on a jury. 

There are many Government employees who are engaged in civic activities and 
jave made tremendous contributions as leaders in the communities in which they 
jve. As you gentlemen are aware, many civic activities border closely to what 
gay be defined as “political.” The Government employee must proceed with ex- 
gemé caution and in many instances must withdraw from these activities be- 
quse of the Hatch Act. As a result, valuable contributions toward healthy 
gad active communities are lost. 

I urge the members of this committee to recommend changes in the Hatch 
(ct that will permit a Government employee to go about his daily business with 
the knowledge and proud feeling that he is equally responsible as his neighbors 
md friends in bringing about good government. 

Our last speaker is Mr. Albert A. mages Republican candidate 
for the Maryland House of Delegates from Prince Georges County. 

If there is anyone here who wanted to make a statement and didn’t 
rt to, you may send them in to us any time this week. Send them to 
Wr. Julian Langston, 1 room G-53 at the Capitol, United States Capitol 
Building. 

Now, then, sir, you may proceed. 

, ? © 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT A. RAPOPORT, REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE 
FOR THE MARYLAND HOUSE OF DELEGATES, PRINCE GEORGES 
COUNTY 


Mr. Ravororr. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my 
tame is Albert A. Rapoport. I live in West Hyattsville. I am an 
attorney and a Republican candidate for the Maryland House of 
Delegates from Prince Georges County. I am also a Republican 
precinct. chairman in my home area. I have been authorized and am 
iso speaking for Mr. Theodore L. Miazga of this county, who is 
the Republican candidate for the a yland Senate. 

In this county, gateway to the Nation’s Capital, which contains 
many, many thousands of Government employees, it is our considered 
pinion that there is a great need for revision of the Hatch Act. This 
act deprives these fine ‘Government people in our county of political 
elf-respect and freedom. It is discriminatory in no uncertain terms. 
Ithas created an atmosphere of doubt and confusion in the minds of 
these Government employees for fear they might be violating the 
ut, as by serving on some entertainment committee of a political ‘club. 
lt has meant that the community is deprived of a large number of 
persons who are qualified, interested, and anxious to serve it, but 
vho are stymied and befuddled by the uncertainty and restrictions 
if its terms. It abridges freedom of speech and thought. It has 
wlegated the Government employee to the status of a political zombie, 
rithout mind or opinion of his own to express and participate in his 
community affairs. 

Because of these factors, we believe that the act should be speedily 
mended, so that all Government employees will be permitted to 
fully and openly participate in all political campaigns and elections 
outside of their regular jobs, and the act used to protect them from 
intimidation and coercion on their jobs for doing so. The section 


‘restricting State and local employees from political activities because 
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part of their salary is paid by the Federal Government, or becatse 
their work is alined with a Federal work project, should be repealed 
at once as being another intrusion on State sovereignty. The penal. 
ties provided for in the act for violations should be reduced, or at 
least the required minimum penalty removed. 

Some of the situations arising from the act’s provisions can be 
ludicrous. I know of this from my personal knowledge. When ] 
formerly lived in Pennsylvania I was also a precinct chairman, | 
was going to college and wanted to earn some extra money duri 
the Christmas holidays by working a week as a temporary mail carrier 
for the Post Office. On inquiry by me, I was advised by a Government 
attorney to resign as a precinct chairman temporarily while I was 
working. I did so, worked a week, was laid off and went back to 
being a precinct chairman again thereafter. 

In closing, I would like to say that I am reminded of some of the 
words of a former Supreme Court Justice of yesteryear. This stal- 
wart of the law and advancement of its mandates stated in effect, that 
when the reason for a law being passed no longer existed then neither 
should the law, and that it is not valid reasoning to uphold a law 
that has nothing to commend it but that it was passed during the 
time of Henry IV. And so the same applies to the Hatch Act passed 
nearly 20 years ago. 

The Hatch Act should be “hatched” itself into a new environment 
and be adapted to present day needs and wants, 

Mr. Chairman, I think your subcommittee is engaging in a very 
worthwhile program in conducting these hearings. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me this opportunity to 
be heard. 

Mr. Asumore. We were glad to hear from you, sir. 

(The prepared statement submitted for the record by Albert A, 
Rapoport is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT A. RAPOPORT, REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR THE MARYLAND 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES FROM PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY 


Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my name is Albert A, Rapoport. 
I live in West Hyattsville. I am an attorney and a Republican candidate for 
the Maryland House of Delegates from Prince Georges County. I am also a 
Republican precinct chairman in my home area. I have been authorized and 
am also speaking for Mr. Theodore L. Miazga of this county, who is the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Maryland Senate. 

In this county, gateway to the Nation’s capital, which contains many, many 
thousands of Government employees, it is our considered opinion that there is a 
great need for revision of the Hatch Act. This act deprives these fine Govern- 
ment people in our county of political self-respect and freedom. It is dis- 
criminatory in, no uncertain terms. It has created an atmosphere of doubt 
and confusion in the minds of these Government employees for fear they might 
be violating the act, as by serving on some entertainment committee of a politi- 
cal club. It has meant that the community is deprived of a large number of per- 
sons who are qualified, interested, and anxious to serve it, but who are stymied 
and befuddled by the uncertainty and restrictions of its terms. It abridges 
freedom of speech and thought. It has relegated the Government employee to 
the status of a political zombie, without mind or opinion of its own to express 
and participate in his community affairs. 

Because of these factors, we believe that the act should be speedily amended, 
so that all Government employees will.be permitted to fully and openly partici- 
pate in all political campaigns and elections outside of their regular jobs, and 
the act used to protect them from intimidation and coercion on their jobs for 
doing so. The section restricting State and local employees from political 
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activities because part of their salary is paid by the Federal Government, or 


Ise pecause their work is alined with a Federal work project, should be repealed at 
led once as being another intrusion on State sovereignty. The penalties provided 


al. | for in the act for violations should be reduced, or at least the required minimum 
at penalty removed. if: aa 

Some of the situations arising from the act’s provisions can be ludicrous. I 

know of this from my personal knowledge. When I formerly lived in Pennsyl- 

be yania I was also a precinct chairman. I was going to college and wanted to 

1] | earn some extra money during the Christmas holidays by working a week as a 

] | temporary mail carrier for the Post Office. On inquiry by me, I was advised 

by a Government attorney to resign as a precinct chairman temporarily while 

ng I was working. I did so, worked a week, was laid off and went back to being 

ler | a precinct chairman again thereafter. 


nt In closing, I would like to say that I am reminded of some of the words of a 
, former Supreme Court Justice of yesteryear. This stalwart of the law and 


to advancement of its mandates stated in effect, that when the reason for a law 
being passed no longer existed then neither should the law, and that it is not 
yalid reasoning to uphold a law that has nothing to commend it but that it was 
he passed during the time of Henry IV. And so the same applies to the Hatch 
a]. | Act passed nearly 20 years ago, 


at The Hatch Act should be “hatched” itself into a new environment and be 
adapted to:present day needs and wants. 
er Mr. Chairman, I think your subcommittee is engaging in a very worthwhile 


Ww | program in conducting these hearings. Thank you, Mr. Chairman for allowing 

he | me this opportunity to be heard. 

el} Mr. Wueatitey. May we thank the committee for honoring us by 
coming to this county for this hearing. 

nt | Mr. Asumore. We want to thank you for the interest shown, par- 
ticularly in this important area. 

ry The prepared statement submitted to the Elections Subcommittee 
by Mr. Herbert B. Rosenstock will be inserted in the record at this 

to | point. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT B. ROSENSTOCK, PHYSICIST, PRINCE 
A. GEORGES COUNTY, MD. 


Mr. Rosenstock. My name is Herbert B. Rosenstock. I am em- 
ployed by the Federal Government as a physicist at the United States 
Naval Research Laboratory, and I live in the town of Forest Heights 
rt. | in Prince Georges County, Md. I should like to diseuss two aspects 
of the Hatch Act: (1) What protection, if any, it accords to Federal 
nd | employees, and (2) the effects that the Hatch Act has on the county in 
b- | which I live. 

(1) The Civil Service Act of 1883 protects Government workers 
against efforts to force them to render political service and against 
m- | Teprisals for political beliefs and activities. This is all the protection 
is | that is needed. The Hatch Act supposedly provides additional pro- 
“1 tection by preventing almost all political activity. I would not want 
4. | this kind of protection even if I needed it. 
re Let me illustrate my point by an analogy. There are many possible 
ed | reasons for reprisals besides political ones, and it is important that civil 
) | servants be protected against all of them. Examples of such reasons 
ss | are religion or national origin. Protection against reprisals for these 

reasons is indeed provided, by Executive Order 10590, dated January 
d, | 8, 1955, which I find posted on every bulletin board at my place of 
work. As I understand it, it provides that if I am dismissed from my 
x | job for religious reasons, I may appeal to a board which will hear my 
al | case and will reinstate me if I can convince them of the correctness 
of my views. This, I believe, is the kind of protection that is neces- 
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sary and effective. But another form of protection could also be pro- 
vided; Congress might pass a law prohibiting Federal workers from 
attending church or discussing their religious convictions. This would 
presumably remove the cause for any reprisals; my boss would not 
know what my religious views were, and would therefore have no rea- 
son to do anything about them. 

IT am sure that the suggestion that Congress might abridge a citizen’s 
right to attend church strikes you as fantastic; yet this is precisely the 
approach that the Hatch Act takes toward the citizen’s political rights; 
it takes away his basic political rights under the guise of giving him 
additional, and entirely spurious, protection of his job. 

(2) The population of Prince Georges County, Md., has increased 
fourfold since the time the Hatch Act was enacted, less than 20 years 
ago. You can imagine that such rapid growth would bring with it 
many difficult problems, which would be hard enough to solve even 
with the full cooperation of all citizens. Unfortunately, we have not 
had that cooperation, on account of the Hatch Act which prevents the 
majority of the new residents, who are Federal employees, from acting 
effectively in any matter of civic interest. Consider, as an example, 
the matter of education. Clearly, a large number of new schools are 
required for the education of our children. Now you probably con- 
sider education as a nonpolitical affair, and are wondering what the 
Hatch Act could possibly have to do with it. Just this: the men who 
decide how much money is to be allocated to school construction are 
the county commissioners, who are politicians—Democrats or Repub- 
licans, as the case may be. To bring any amount of ‘pressure on them, 
or to work for the election or the defeat of any of them, would cost a 
Government worker his job. The majority of new residents are thus 
afraid to do anything at all toward bringing about better schools for 
their children. It is thus the Hatch Act that is mainly responsible for 
our deteriorating schools, oversize classes, double shifts, and so forth. 
I feel certain that in the absence of the Hatch Act, the situation would 
never have reached the stage which it has. 

For these reasons I hope that as a result of your hearings, section 9 
of the Hatch Act will be repealed. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 10 p. m., the hearing was recessed.) 
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HEARINGS ON THE INVESTIGATION AND STUDY OF 
POLITICAL ACTIVITIES UNDER THE HATCH ACT, 
HELD AT ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 1958 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS OF THE 
ComMMITTEE ON HovusrE ADMINISTRATION, 
Alexandria, Va. 
The Subcommittee on Elections met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 
a. m., in the grand jury room of the Federal Building, Alexandria, Va. 
Present: Representative Robert T. Ashmore, chairman of the sub- 
wmmittee (presiding). By invitation of the subcommittee, Congress- 
man Joel 'T. Broyhill, 10th Congressional District of Virginia. 
Also present: Messrs. Julian P. Langston, clerk to the committee, 
and Sidney L. Jay, counsel, 


OPENING STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


Mr. Asumore. We will come to order. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is the Subcommittee on Elections which 
isa part of the House Administration Committee. This committee, 
during the last session of Congress, was authorized under House Reso- 
lution 406 to make an investigation and study of the Hatch Act and 
other related acts for the purpose of coming up with some recom- 

| mendation, probably some legislation, during this session of Congress 
or at such time as we feel it would be appropriate for legislation on 
this subject. 

There has been a great deal of feeling among various Members of 
Congress and various governmental employees and citizens who are 
not employed by the Government to the effect that the Hatch Act 
should be amended, some of the restrictions removed, or some changes 
in operation made; even some have gone so far as to say that the 
Hatch Act should be repealed. 

We are trying to learn what the people think about these various 
ideas and about the act in general. We held hearings last year at 
the Capitol on two occasions, I believe. Those hearings were held on 
H. R. 1167, introduced by Congressman Richard E, Lankford of Mary- 
land and H. R. 483 introduced by Congressman Roosevelt of Cali. 
fornia. Your Congressman, Mr. Broyhill, appeared before the com- 
mittee in support of Mr. Lankford’s bill, and Congressman DeWitt 
Hyde of Maryland also appeared before the committee expressing his 
interest in an investigation and study of the Hatch Act. There were 
similar bills introduced on this subject by other Congressmen calling 
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for an investigation and study of this act, if not even amendments to 
it, or repeal of it, during the Ist session of this Congress. 

Yesterday, we held a hearing over on the Maryland side, in the 
vicinity of Washington, at Hyattsville, and today we are over here in 
Virginia to give you people in the vicinity of Washington an oppor. 
tunity to come in personally and express what you think should be 
done with reference to the Hatch Act. We welcome each one of you 
here and, if we have time, we will give each one of you an opportunit 
to make a statement. If you have written statements, we would like 
for you to hand them in and they may be inserted in the record in 
order of appearance or in order in which the witness’ name ig 
called. If you do not, we will let you speak orally at such time as 
we have available. 

The other members of the subcommittee could not be here today, 
I am sorry that they are not with us and they asked me to express 
their regrets. However, everything that you say will be taken down 
and the committee will have the advantage of knowing what you 
have said although they may not have been here to hear your state- 
ment and to see you in person. 

I want to express my appreciation to Judge Bryan for the nice 
letter that he wrote to me and the committee welcoming us hereto 
the courtroom, Federal building, and granting us the use of the 
facilities today. 

Your Congressman, Mr. Broyhill, is here and I have asked him to 
sit with me and take part in the proceedings and I know that he has 
a word at this time for you. 

Mr. Broyniiy. Mr. Chairman, I want to first of all express my 
appreciation to you for the courtesy of letting me sit with the com- 
mittee this morning. 

In view of the previous courtesy extended to me by the committee 
in permitting me to testify to this problem when it was first con- 
sidered over at the Capitol, and in further view of the fact that there 
are many, many people here in northern Virginia who would like to 
have the opportunity of testifying today, I will not usurp this privi- 
lege and go into things which I have already testified on before. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I do want to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to extend to you and the committee a cordial welcome, and 
a warm and friendly welcome, to our northern Virginia community 
consistent with Virginia hospitality for which you know we are quite 
famous. You are here this morning in the city of Alexandria which 
we feel has more tradition, heritage, and historical shrines than any 
other city in the United States. We feel it is the northernmost 
southern city, and being a southern city it is substantially Democratic 
politically but on occasion votes for a good Republican. ~ 

Mr. Chairman, in our northern Virginia community we have 500,- 
000 people living here. The principal breadwinners are Federal em- 
ployees. I believe that approximately half of the wage earners are 
connected with the Federal Government. So we are vitallv interested 
in this problem, a very serious and complex problem. . 

We thank you for coming to our community this morning and 
giving our people an opportunity to testify. We hope that you will, 
as a result of this testimony, get a cross section of views of our people 
about this problem which will better enable you and the committee to 
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properly arrive at a sound solution to it. I thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, sir. That is our primary purpose here 
today, to get to the grassroots and let the people themselves tell us 
how they feel and what they believe is the best thing regarding this 
legislation. 

I was asked over the telephone, or my office was called by some news 
reporter or news agency regarding the right of making pictures here 
at the meeting today. Insofar as I am concerned, you may make 
pictures but I have been requested by —Judge Bryan that if you make 
pictures do not make a picture of the grand jury room; that is, the 
name on the grand jury room. This is a Federal courthouse and the 
general custom is not to make a picture of a courtroom. If there are 
any photographers here, make pictures inside but don’t get the word 
“grand } jury” or any thing that shows that it is a courthouse. 

We will now call on the first witness that we have listed here, State 
Senator Charles R. Fenwick, chairman of the 10th District Demo- 
cratic Committee. Senator, if you will come around. 

While you are taking your seat, may I introduce Mr. Julian P. 
Langston, clerk of our committee; Mr. Sidney L. Jay, counsel for the 
committee ; and our reporter, Mr. Gilbert Halasz. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES R. FENWICK, A VIRGINIA STATE 
SENATOR FROM ARLINGTON COUNTY 


Mr. Fenwick. Mr. Chairman and Congressman Broyhill, I appre- 
siate the opportunity of expressing e” views, which are only my per- 
sonal views, in regard to this matter. I am Charles R. Fenwick, State 
senator from Arlington County and chairman of the 10th District 
Democratic Congressional Committee. 

[have had no opportunity to confer with my colleagues on the Demo- 
cratic committee, so these views, as you see, are my own views. 

For a good many years prior to 1940 Government employees have 
had the privilege of engaging in local elections by Executive order. In 
1939, I recall, this privilege was taken away fromthem. Senator Byrd 
introduced legisl: ation in 1940 which made it discretionary with the 
Civil Service Commission that they could formulate rules and regula- 
tions which would permit those areas which were adjacent to the Na- 
tion’s Capital and other communities where there was a predominance 
of Federal employees to participate in local elections. That provision 
reads as follows: 


Whenever the United States Civil Service Commission determines that by 
reason of special or unusual circumstances which exist in any municipality or 
other political subdivision in the immediate vicinity of the National Capital, in 
the States of Maryland and Virginia, or in municipalities the majority of whose 
voters are employed by the Government of the United States, it is in the domestic 
interest of persons to whom the provisions of this act are applicable, and who 
reside in such municipality or subdivisions, to permit such persons to take an 
active part in political management or in political campaigns involving such 
municipality or political subdivision. The Commission is authorized to promul- 
gate regulations permitting such persons to take an active part in such political 
management and political campaigns to the extent the Commission deems to be 
in the domestic interest of such persons. 


Now, I would point out to the committee that there is no limita- 
tion in that language which would forbid Government employees from 
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engaging in such elections if they involved the major political parties, 
either Republic an or Democratic, or otherwise. It is my opinion from 
the debates held on the floor of the Senate in connection with this bill, 
and I think the record will bear me out, that it was not the intent at 
that time that Government employees should be deprived of the op- 
portunity of participating at the local level with the party of their 
choice. 

There was colloquy that took place between Senator Byrd and some 
of his colleagues which clearly indicated that he intended that a Goy- 
ernment employ ee would have the right of choice of partic ipating at 
the local level with either of the major parties or an independent 
group. 

The Civil Servi eC ommission adopted certain rules and regulations 
as was provided for in this legislation. They saw fit to limit Govern. 


ment employees’ particip: ition to purely nonpartisan elections. They 
said as follows: 


Federal officers and employees in the exercise of these privileges must not 
neglect their official duties and must not engage in nonlocal partisan politica] 
activities. Federal officers or employees must not run for local office as candi- 
dates representing a political party or become involved in political management 
in connection with the campaign of a party candidate for office. Federal of- 
ficers and employees who are candidates for local elective office must run as in- 
dependent candidates and must conduct their campaign in a purely nonpartisan 
manner. 


Federal officers and employees elected or appointed to local offices requiring 
full-time service must resign their positions with the Federal Government. If 
elected or appointed to offices requiring only part-time service, they may accept 
and hold the same without relinquishing their Federal employment provided the 
holding of such part-time office does not conflict or interfere with their duties 
as officers or employees of the Federal Government. The department or inde- 
pendent agency in which Federal officers or employees are employed will be the 
sole judge of whether or not the holding of the local office conflicts or inter- 
feres with their official duties as officers or employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The permission granted by the Commission to any particular community 
may be suspended or withdrawn by the Commission when, in its opinion, the ac- 
tivities resulting therefrom are or may become detrimental to the public interest 
or inimical to the proper enforcement of the political activity law and rules. 

As a result of this set of rules and regulations, no Government em- 
ployee has been permitted to run as a candidate of a major political 
party, nor have they been permitted to take an active part at the local 
level in support of such parties. On the other hand, it is perfectly 
permissible for a group to form themselves into what is the equivalent 
of a political party without calling themselves either the Democratic 
or the Republican parties, engage in all the political activities that 
are required of such parties in connection with mass meetings, can- 

yassing, and so forth; and in some instances may support a c: andidate 
in opposition to one of the major political parties. They may go out 
and campaign for a candidate of the nonpartisan group against the 

candidate of one of the major political parties. 

Mr. Asumore. Kind of penalizing if you are a Democrat or a Re- 
publican. 

Mr. Fenwick. It would seem so; I would think so. It means that 
if a person who is a Government employee wants to participate politi- 
sally, they are forced into a third party and in some instances actually 
campaign against people of their own party. 

Now, in 1949, legislation was introduced in the Congress of the 
United States which attempted to remedy this situation. The bill 
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reached the conference stage between the Senate and the House and 
amended section 16 of the present law as follows: 

Section 16 of such act is amended by striking out “to the extent the Commis- 
sion deems to be in the domestic interest of such persons” and inserting 
in lieu thereof a colon and adding the following: “Provided, That no regulations 
promulgated under this section permitting any person to take part in political 
management or political campaigns shall impose any restrictions on his doing 
so through the medium of any political organization or political party of his 
own choosing, including participation as an individual candidate or manager in 
primaries, conventions, caucuses, or meetings of any such political organization 
or political party.” 

In other words, they said that if you are going to permit Govern- 
ment employees to participate in elections as candidates or as parti- 
sans, you cannot forbid that Government employee the right of choice 
of his own party. 

This amendment was adopted by both Houses of Congress and 
went to the President of the United States. It was vetoed ‘by Presi- 
dent Truman but it very definitely indicates the sentiment of Con- 
gress as of that time that there was an injustice and a discrimination 
against Government employees. I want the record to be perfectly 
clear that I think these Government employees should have the right 
to participate at the local level, particularly where you have a large 
number of Government employees such as we have in this area and 
in other areas throughout the United States. They should have this 
voice in local government. But it is my personal feeling that they 
should have the choice of affiliating with their own party, be it one 
of the major political parties or an independent group if they see fit 
to do so. And they should not be forced over into a local political 
organization, if they would prefer to join and affiliate with one of the 
major political parties. 

Mr. Asumore. About holding office, do you think they should be 
permitted to hold local office ? 

Mr. Fenwick. I see no objection to that at the local level. In other 
words, my principal change would be that they would have every 
right to have, as they have 1 now, for running as a nonpartisan, to run 
as a candidate of one of the major political parties at the local level. 

Now in the report that was made by the Stennis subcommittee of the 
8ist Congress, Calendar 42, Report No. 436, the report contains a let- 
ter which was issued by the Civil Service Commission addressed to 
Mrs. Maude Dove, secretary, Democratic Executive Committee of 

Arlington County, Va., which was cited by Senator Stennis and his 
committee as typical of the interpretation which was being placed 
on this by the civil service, and it answers certain questions which 
were propounded to the Commission at that time. The question was 
asked : May Federal employees subject to the Hatch Act become mem- 
bers of political groups irrespective of the name used which nominate 
or endorse candidates and actively participate therein to any greater 
extent than a Government employee may participate in affairs of a 
recognized political party or the clubs of such political parties? 

Answer: No such Federal employees are permitted to participate in 
the affairs of State or National political parties or in the management 
of clubs or such parties beyond mere membership. Under the privi- 
leges of section 16 of the Hatch Act, such employees may become 
members of a local group not affiliated with State or National political 
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parties, even though such group may sponsor or endorse independent 
‘andidates for local office. Further, any Federal employees subject 
to the Hatch Act may become a candidate for local Arlington County 
office provided that he runs as an independent candidate and does not 
seek endorsement of one of the State or National political parties, 

Question: May Federal employees covered by the Hatch Act ae. 
tively engage in a political campaign in behalf of a candidate who, 
though announcing as an independent, is an official of one of the 
political parties or probably identified with one of the political 
parties ? 

Answer: The mere fact that one of the candidates running for 
local Arlington County office as an independent is registered as af- 
filiated with one of the State or National political parties is not suffi- 
cient to bar Federal employees from assisting him in his campaign ag 
an independent candidate. 

Question: May Federal employees covered by the Hatch Act ac- 
tively engage in the political campaign in behalf of a candidate who, 
though announcing as an independent, is endorsed or selected by a 
group calling themselves a political party for non partisan candidates? 

Answer: This question appears to be another form of question No, 
1—I will skip the answer to it. 

Question: Is an individual who is nominated, endorsed, or other- 
wise selected by a group which describes itself as a political organiza- 
tion for support of nonpartisan candidates a partisan candidate ? 

Answer: Under the restrictions placed by the Commission on the 
privilege of section 16 of the Hatch Act, an individual who is nomi- 
nated or endorsed or otherwise selected by a local Arlington County 
group, organization, to support independent or nonpartisan candi- 
dates is himself considered to be an independent or nonpartisan candi- 
date. 

Question: May Federal employees covered by the Hatch Act ac- 
tively engage in the political campaign in behalf of a candidate who 
opposes one or more candidates of a national political party ? 

Answer: Any Federal employee residing in a community in which 
the privilege of section 16 of the Hatch Act have been extended may 
actively engage in the campaign of any independent or nonpartisan 

candidate for office even though such independent or nonpartisan 

candidate is running in opposition to candidates representing State 
or National political parties. 

Question: May an employee covered by the Hatch Act make po- 
litical statements attacking candidates of political parties on the basis 
of his political affiliations, . beliefs, and so forth, or attack the officials 
of such parties or attack such parties, either by name or designation, 
such as “machine” and so forth ? 

Answer: The regulations under section 16 provide that candidates 
must conduct their campaigns in a purely nonpartisan manner. Under 
this regulation a nonpartisan candidate for local office in Arlington 
C ounty may make statements during the campaign in opposition to 
the candidates of any of the major political parties who are running 
against him on a local level. But he may not make statements in oppo- 
sition to candidates on the State or National level as such statements 
would constitute participation in the campaign in partisan manner 
contrary to the regulations. 
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In other words, they can go out at the local level and attack a Demo- 
erat or Republican running for local office and that is perfectly all 

ht, and that is nonpartisan participation, but if they go beyond 
the local level and do it, that is a violation of the Hatch Act. 

Question: May a Government employee running as an independent 
accept the endorsement of a political party ? 

Answer: No Federal employee subject to the Hatch Act running as 
an independent candidate for local elective office under priv ileges of 
section 16 of the act is permitted to seek the endorsement of a State 
or a National political party. Furthermore, he may not indicate ac- 
ceptance of such endorsement. 

hat gives you some idea, Mr. Chairman, of the absurd interpreta- 
tions which are being placed on this act and the discrimination which 
is present against those Government employees who would like to 
affiliate with one of the major political parties, as against one who 
does not and wants to run as in independent. I submit it is simply 
forcing people out of the two-party system into a third party and 
weaken both parties. 

Mr. Asumore. I think you are right, sir. 

Mr. Fenwick. If we are going to have a 2-party system which has 
been the basis of our Government for many, many years, and personally 
lam a strong believer in the 2-party system, you can’t have it at the 
National level or oe level; you have got to have it available to the 
people at all levels as I see it: and it is my feeling that the regulations 
should be amended and actually that does not require any act of Con- 

i gress. They have, the Civil Service Commission has, the authority to 
do it right now but I am sure they won’t do it unless Congress takes 
some steps in this direction. But I do feel that it should be opened 
up so that it is available to any Government employee who wants to 
affiliate with one of the major political parties without being dis- 
criminated against in this contribution. 

There has been a lot of trouble, I believe, with the interpretation of 
what the rules and regulations are now. One administering the law 
interprets it to mean one thing and another person interprets it to 
|mean something else. Those should be clarified. 
| If you remove the restriction and simply say that a person, Govern- 

ment employee, has a perfect right to e ngage fully in politic al activity 

at the local level, you don’t have these close-cut interpretations and so 
forth; the matter is cleared up. It is a matter of choice to the in- 
| dividual whether he wants to participate as a Democrat or a Re- 
| publican or he can go along with an independent movement if he sees 
| fit. But he should be given that privilege, in my opinion, that 
| individual. 
| Thank you, sir. 
| Mr. Asumore. Thank you very much, Senator; we are glad to have 
| your opinion on this question. 
|_ We will call next Mr. Raymond Cromley, chairman, 10th District 
| Republican Committee. Is Mr. Cromley here? 





| STATEMENT OF RAYMOND A. CROMLEY, CHAIRMAN, 10TH 
| DISTRICT REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE 


Mr. Cromer. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Broyhill, I wish first 
| to thank you for the privilege of testifying and say that this is a sub- 
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ject very near to my heart. This statement which I read is going to 
be a personal statement. However, I have talked by phone with a 
majority of the members of the 10th District Republican Committee, 
I can say that it has unofficially the clearance of every member which 
I talked to, which is a sizable majority of that committee. Because 
of the time, I was not able to reach everyone, but I can say that un. 
officially this statement has the full support of the majority of the 
10th District Republican Committee. 

I believe the Hatch Act is unclear and, therefore, unfair to Federal 
employees. 

In talks with hundreds of Government employees, I have found 
them to be uncertain of what they can and cannot do under this act, 

Mr. Asumore. That makes them not participants at all in many 
instances; does it not? 

Mr. Cromtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asumore. They are afraid—they might be afraid of violating 
some regulation. 

Mr. Cromuey. Yes, sir. I was on my 2 weeks’ military duty last 
week and I had lunch with a friend of mine who is a civilian employee 
in the Pentagon. He told me that he was a good Republican, that he 
had been anxious to contribute to the Republican Party but he had 
been afraid to because he thought it was against the Hatch Act. I 
assured him that it was not against the Hatch Act, so we will receive, 
henceforth, a contribution every year from a man who thought he 
could not contribute. I am sure this is true; this penalty applies to 
both parties. 

Mr. Asumorp. I am sure the Democrats here will take notice of 
that. 

Mr. Broyuiu. Surely we don’t want to restrict this fellow. 

Mr. Cromuiry. To continue with this statement, many Federal 
workers have told me their supervisors will not permit them to do 
things that Civil Service Commission lawyers say positively are 
permissible. 

To add another parenthesis, I have in mind a very good friend of 
mine who wanted to testify today on this act. She is not a Federal 
employee. She was told by her husband that it was not permissible; 
he did not want her to testify. 

Mr. Asumorr. He is a Federal employee ? 

Mr. Cromury. He is a Federal employee—for her to get him in 
trouble because she, an independent citizen, wanted to testify about the 
act before this group. This was sincere and he thought he was doing 
right. 

Mr. Asumore. We had a gentleman yesterday over at Hyattsville 
who was a Federal employee and he made it very clear that he had 
gotten authority from the boss man—high authority to let him—to 
let him come and testify. He didn’t want to get himself in any jam 
or trouble. 

Mr. Cromuey. Yes, sir. I know of many Federal employees who 
will not permit their wives, even independently—the law, of course, 
says that they cannot act as agents of their husbands—but they will 
not even permit them independently to act in political parties for 
fear of what might happen. 

Mr. Asumore. Sounds unreasonable. 
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Mr. Cromtiey. To continue, speaking as a Virginian, I would wel- 
come the brains and the abilities of Federal employees working with 
as in political parties to improve our local governments. Federal em- 
loyees form a sizable percentage of our citizenry. We need their 
help. Yet their talents are denied us by this act. 

know able Federal employees who today are looking for jobs out- 
side the Federal Government in order that they may have more 
freedom to work for better schools and better government in their 
communities. 

I cannot say too strongly that I believe the Federal worker should 
have a say in local government through the party of his choice. How- 
ever, I believe that before the Hatch Act is changed, the Government 
employees should be polled to determine their feelings. We must make 
certain it protects ther from undue political pressures. That, sir, 
isthe end of my statement. I submit it for your record. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you a lot. We are glad to have your contri- 
bution. 

Mr. Broynim1. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask for emphasis 
there, the suggestion about polling the Federal employees. I submit 
the greatest concern in the majority of their minds is that if this act 
was repealed or amended too extensively to permit them to have to en- 
gage in political activity, there might be reprisals or pressure or force 
to force them into political action against their wishes. I think their 
opinion in this, I hope the committee is able through some source, may- 
be through the agencies, to get somewhat of a consensus of opinion as to 
how the Federal employees themselves feel about to what extent we 
should go in amending this act. 

Mr. Asumore. We certainly will, Joel, and if you will recall the 
hearings we had on two occasions, I believe, at the Capitol last year, 
they were, most of the people who represented Federal agencies, and 
we had the enforcement officer in one instance there to tell what he 
thought about it. He expressed very strong opinion to the effect. that 
the penal clause of this thing is too strict. The least that a man can 
get, or a woman, is 90 days suspension and from there on up to a year, 
no matter how meager or how insignificant the violation might have 
been. He has to get 90 days. That is what the law says. I, for one, 
feel that that is too stringent, too strict. 

Mr. Cromiey. For example, in our door-to-door canvassing, I have 
on a number of occasions asked people about their affiliations and 
in some cases they said, “Well, I don’t care to tell you because I am 
a Federal employee and I am afraid that if this knowledge about 
what party I belong to got out it would cause me a handicap.” He 
isn’t aware of what he can do and there is a great deal of fear and 
since some of these employees feel that regardless of the law their su- 
periors will take certain action, they must be assured of protection 
whatever changes are made in the law, because this freedom for them 


should not turn into a penalty. 
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_ Mr. Asumore. That is right. You may rest assured we will work 

in cooperation with your Federal employee representatives and have 

done so in the past. Certainly they will be brought in before we 

formalize any sort of recommendation or legislation. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Cromiey. Thank you, sir. 
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(The prepared statement submitted for the record by Mr. Ray Crom. 
ley is as follows:) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I believe the Hatch Act ig 
unclear and therefore unfair to Federal employees. 

In talks with hundreds of Government workers, I have found them to be up. 
certain of what they can and cannot do under this act. Many Federal workers 
have told me their supervisors will not permit them to do things that Civil Sery. 
ice Commission lawyers say positively are permissible. 

Speaking as a Virginian, I would welcome the brains and the abilities of Fed. 
eral employees working with us in political parties to improve our local govern. 
ments. Federal employees form a sizable percentage of our citizenry. We need 
their help. Yet their talents are denied us by this act. 

I know able Federal employees who today are looking for jobs outside the 
Federal Government in order that they may have more freedom to work for better 
schools and better government in their communities. 

I cannot say too strongly that I believe the Federal worker should have a say 
in local government through the party of his choice. 

However, I believe that before the Hatch Act is changed, the Government em- 
ployees should be polled to determine their feelings. We must make certain the 
law protects them from undue political pressures. 


Mr. Asumore. Mr. Marshall Beverley, candidate for State senate, 


STATEMENT OF MARSHALL BEVERLEY, CANDIDATE FOR STATE 
SENATE 


Mr. Bevertey. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Marshall Beverley of Alexandria, Va., former mayor of the city and 
a taxpayer interested in good government. 

I would first like to thank the members of the committee for giving 
me the opportunity of expressing my brief opinion of the Hatch Act. 

Gentlemen, Alexandria has a population estimated at 80,000 ; 28,000 
registered voters. In the recent election on June 10, we only had 4,200 
people to vote, to take part in the election. 

Mr. Asumore. A primary ¢ 

Mr. Brvertey. A general election. I estimate there are 10,000 Gov- 
ernment employees who are registered out of the 28,000. I discussed 
that with someone who really knows. I am confident there are at 
least 10,000 out of 20,000. I have talked to many thousands of Gov- 
ernment employees in my 7 years participating in city government 
and know every one of them is anxious to participate in city and State 
elections. 

Gentlemen, I feel this country was built on freedom of speech and 
the Hatch Act, in my opinion, is a gag rule on them. A Government 
worker cannot even campaign in behalf of a candidate who, if elected, 
will determine the kind of schools his children will attend, the police 
and fire protection, and amount of money and taxes he will pay. 

As you gentlemen know, there are some countries where a man is 
afraid to open his mouth but can only walk to the ballot box and drop 
in his ballot. America should not be that way. A Government em- 
ployee, in my opinion, as any American, has a right to vote and express 

is opinion on public affairs. Gentlemen, I know of thousands of 
Government employees and citizens in the State of Virginia, and it is 
my hope that your committee will review the present Hatch Act and 
work toward giving the Government employee the freedom which he 
or she is entitled to, to express his opinion in Government, and cam- 
paign for the candidate who will represent him in office. Thank you. 
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Mr. Asumore. Would you say that it would be reasonable and fair, 
you think, to provide that a Government employee should not partici- 
gee political activities while on the job, at the office, or performing 

is duties? 

Mr. Bevertey. Absolutely, 100 percent. 

Mr. AsHmore. That is all right. When he goes home or to the 
corner drugstore, in talking to family and friends he should have 
the privilege to talk about any candidate and work for or against 
anyone he wishes; would you go that far? 

Mr. Beverey. Yes, sir. But I believe this, which I know—during 
campaigns there are various meetings where Government employees 
would like to go and listen to the candidate and they are even afraid 
to go because they are afraid someone will state that they are cam- 
paigning out in the open, this and that, and that is the reason why we 
do not have many people at the polls to take interest in Government. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, Mr. Beverley. 

(The prepared statement submitted for the record by Mr. Marshall 
Beverley is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Marshall J. Beverley of 
Alexandria, Va., former mayor of the city and a taxpayer interested in good 
government. I would first like to thank the members of this committee for giving 
me the opportunity to express my brief opinion of the Hatch Act. 

Alexandria has a population of an estimated 80,000 people and 28,000 registered 
yoters, and in our recent election on June 10, we only had 4,200 people to take 
part in voting in the election. I estimate there are 10,000 Government employees 
who are registered voters. I have talked to many thousand Government em- 
ployees in my 7 years while participating in city government, and know everyone 
of them is anxious to participate in State and city elections. 

I feel this country was built on the freedom of speech, and the Hatch Act in my 
opinion is like a “gag rule” to them. A Government worker cannot even cam- 
paign in behalf of the candidate, who if elected, will determine the kind of schools 
his children will attend, the kind of police and fire protection he will get, and 
the amount of taxes he will pay. 

As you gentlemen know, there are some countries where a man is afraid to 
open his mouth, but can only walk to the ballot box and drop in his ballot. 
America should not be this way. A Government employee in my opinion, as any 
American, has the right to vote and express his opinion in public affairs. 

Gentlemen, I know of thousands of Government employees and citizens of the 
city and State, and it is my hope that your committee will review the present 
Hatch Act and work toward giving the Government employees the freedom which 
he or she is entitled to—te express his opinion in Government and campaign for 
the candidate who will represent him in office. 


Mr. Asumore. Mr. Karl O. Spiess. 
STATEMENT OF KARL 0. SPIESS 


Mr. Spress. Thank you for allowing me to come up here. 

Mr. Asumore. We are glad to have you come up here, sir. 

Mr. Spiess. I do not represent any group. However, I am a member 
of several groups. I am in my 34th year as a Government employee. 

I would like to contradict some of the things that have been said 
here by people who are not Government employees and I believe I 
can truthfully say these things by reason of my association with other 
Government employees. 

I have been in Virginia since 1936. I participated in nonpartisan 
elections without any fear of retribution from my boss. The Hatch 
Act is very explicit. It sets out and answers every argument that has 
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been advanced here. The Hatch Act has complete control over the 
objections that have been advanced here. 

I, for one, would like to point out some of the reasons why the Hatch 
Act was adopted in the first instance. There were certain officials, 
actually in the Post Office Department, that were hounded for con- 
tributions to the political parties. They were political appointees, 
Since that time, they have put them under civil service. But the 
employees working under the political appointees were hounded just 
as we are hounded in the Government today for things that are so- 
called voluntary contributions to the Community Chest fund for 
illustration; and as an illustration I would like to show you just 
one of these little situations where we do this on a voluntary contri- 
bution basis. They give us this slip and they tell us that we have got 
to do it. That is not political but if we don’t come across it is just too 
bad with the boss. I am very much afraid if they let the bars down 
on the Hatch Act, allow these people, political appointees within the 
Government system, particularly since the Civil Service Act has been 
prostituted since 1932, where people have been given political appoint- 
ments and then sworn into the Federal service without benefit of a 
civil service examination, that we would be again subjected to that 
same sort of pressure. 

Now, I would like to point out that not only have I been active in 
the nonpartisan affairs but in one particular instance, back in 1934, 
I had one of the so-called political organization men sneaking around 
with a little camera under his vest taking pictures of my automobile 
with my nonpartisan political signs on it and they had a political 
meeting of the leading politicos in the county to see if they couldn't 
goto Baltimore and get Karl to lose his job. 

So I would point out to you very strongly that the Hatch Act does 
allow the Government employee to participate, those Government 
employees that don’t participate, who tell these politicos that they 
are afraid to do it, they would tell them the same thing right on if 
they were allowed to participate politically. 

We don’t have a two-party system in northern Virginia. I don’t 
know about the rest of the country. From what I read in the news- 
papers, I am inclined to believe we don’t have a two-party system 
there. I think we have a four-party system. 

Mr. Asumore. Four? Can you name them for us, in your opinion? 

Mr. Spiess. The right wing of the Republican Party, the left wing 
of the Republican Party; the rightwing of the Democratic Party, the 
left wing of the Democratic Party. We have the same conditions 
in Arlington County. Your Democratic Party is split right down 
the middle. Your Republican Party is split right down the middle. 
Mr. Gordon, who is going to have some testimony, who is going to 
testify a little bit later, in a public statement just 2 or 3 days ago was 
quoted as making several appointments and he had to appoint a 
middle-of-the-roader. He couldn’t take a person from the right and 
he couldn't take a person from the left. He had to get a noncontro- 
versial person. So what good does it do to have two political parties? 
You don’t have any place tostand. You have to go down the middle. 
And if they once get in the middle, the chances are they will get you 
eased over on one side or the other. I would like to give an example, 
for instance: Just recently here we had a man testify before our school 
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board. He testified in opposition to progressive education. That 
was on a Saturday. On ‘Tuesday morning his boss received a tele- 
phone call from a Government official who is in the personnel de- 
partment. This Government official asked this individual’s boss if 
the man was everything he professed to be in his testimony before 
the school board and the gentleman making the call advised who he 
was and said, “My God, we have got to do something because the 
lunatic fringe”—which I am one of the lunatic fringe’ in their quo- 
tations—“the lunatic fringe has never had any speakers, the lunatic 
fringe has never had any writers and, my God, if we get this man 
with an M. A. degree over on their side it is going to be terrible for 
us Over On our side, so can’t you do something to get him over?” 

Now, I say to you that if you let the bars down and modify the Hatch 
Act in such a way that w ill allow people in the grade 15-16 categories 
in the Government to participate in partisan “politics s, would ‘be to 
fellows down in grade 3 and 4 and 5—he will be contributing to their 
parties just as we are contributing to this Community Chest Fund not 
on a “voluntary basis” in quotations. 

I would urge you very strongly—I may add that I am here as an 
individual this morning—one organization that I belong to is mixed 
between Government employees and non-Government employees, the 
Home Owners Federation of Arlington, of which [ am the president. 
We discussed it at our meeting last night and decided that as an organi- 

zation we would not take a stand, but those Government employees who 
were there—I might add that in one recent election certain factions in 
Arlington C ounty tried to belittle the Home Owners Federation. We 
did go out and carry a bill to which most of the liberals were opposed 
in the county with 2,400 majority, 2 years ago. It is very true that 
since that time they have declared it unconstitutional, but the fact 
remains we did have sufficient sentiment on our side and enough voters 
on our side to carry the situation by 2,400 votes and a vast majority of 
them were Government employees; and I know it from association with 
them within the Government. I happen to be in the field. I happen 
to have permission to be here this morning. I happen to sl letters 
in my files from my bosses over the period of years pointing out the 
section of the Hatch Act under which I could participate in these non- 
partisan elections. 

I would again urge you very strongly to leave the act alone. I think 
it allows us to participate. I believe that those, without any fear of 
neem ion, I am convinced that those who tell these politicos that they 

2 afraid to testify, afraid to vote, are the very same persons who will 
~ change their voting residence from the State from which they come 
although | they are living here in Washington, belong to the PTA in 
Virginia and belong to all the other pressure groups. They don’t vote 
here anyway and they won’t change their voting residence because of 
the apportionment of the civil service which doesn’t mean too much 
anymore, either. 

So I thank you very much for the opportunity and certainly hope 
that if you do see fit to change it in any way, shape, or form, that you 
will include in the new provisions a provision to make it a felony, ‘not 
a misdemeanor, but a felony for any Federal official to bring any kind 
of pressure at all on any Government employee who might participate. 

Mr. Asumore. In other words, you think the penal clause is not 
strong enough, according to your last statement ? 
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Mr. Sprress. I believe the Hatch Act is sufficient. It allows us to 
participate in our local elections. I have had absolutely no trouble, 
I was chairman of the citizens committee opposed to annexation in 
Falls Church in 1939 and 1940. I was very active. I wrote articles 
to the newspaper. I have been doing it ever since. I have never once 
been called to task for it. As I mentioned before, I have always pro- 
tected myself by getting either a letter from my immediate superior or 
the attorney in charge of prosecutions of the Hatch Act in the Cvil 
Service Department. And I would say to you that all of these people 
are intelligent. When they say they are afraid to donate to a political 
party it is hard for me to understand why they would even make a 
statement like that because if they pick up the telephone and call the 
Civil Service Commission, they will tell them very frankly that the 
can contribute. The only thing they can’t do is take a political stand, 
partisan political stand. 

Mr. AsHMmore. Your annexation illustration is certainly a non- 
partisan question. There would be no party politics involved in that. 
But don’t you know of many instances where you would not be per- 
mitted, you and other people of like employment, to take part in a 
political campaign: President of the United States, governor, Con- 
gressman, sheriff ? 

Mr. Spress. Let’s suppose in a political campaign for sheriff, that 
same sheriff is out in the present day climate that we have here. We 
see a good deal in the paper about Mr. Sherman Adams. That sheriff 
in his election is certainly going to blast one way or another at Mr. 
Sherman Adams, but if I participated even down on local level, I am 
participating with that same sheriff who is participating up beyond 
the local level on national questions. So how are you going to get 
away from it? I believe the Hatch Act certainly now has sufficient 
provisions in it to allow the Government employee, if he is astute 
enough, to get a copy of the law and read the law. 

Mr. Asumore. Let me ask you this: Do you think that the law as 
now interpreted its reasonable when it holds, for instance, that a per- 
son working for a State highway department on a highway or bridge 
where the Federal Government contributes, say, 10 percent of the 
funds, for illustration, to construct that bridge or that highway, and 
in such case a person working on that bridge or on that highway, 
though he works for the State highway department comes under the 
regulations and restrictions of the Hatch Act, do you think that is 
reasonable ? 

Mr. Spiess. Yes, I do, and let me amplify that a little bit further by 
picking out the particular individual in the State highway depart- 
ment. Suppose he is the head man in that highway department. 

Mr. Asumore. Not the head man. Suppose he uses a shovel. He is 
hauling dirt in a wheelbarrow out on a roadside somewhere—they are 
building a road or a bridge. 

Mr. oar Where are you going to differentiate between the man 
with the shovel and the man at the head of the department? The man 
at the head of the department exerts influence over the man with the 
shovel and the man at the head of the department, for instance the 
Bureau of Public Roads, if you are familiar with Washington you 
know there are two roads around the Pentagon and if you delve into 
the situation as to why it took them so long to decide whether they were 
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ing to put it to the north or the south of the Pentagon and then 
finally went both ways, and find out why at the other end of Arlington 
Boulevard they were supposed to go through what is now Hillwood 
Avenue and Lee Highway, hit Lee Highway and make a four-lane 
highway—instead of that they dead ended and cut on through to what 
isnow Fairfax Circle, find the political implications behind that—the 
Hatch Act was passed to protect the man in the State highway depart- 
ment from taking part in political campaigns and so forth, because of 
his close association with the man in the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
Department of Agriculture, that had to do with the appropriation of 
that money to that State deparament. 

Mr. Asumore. The illustration I gave, the Federal Government had 
nothing to do with construction of the road, had no administrative 
authority over it—just contributed a small amount to the cost for the 
road. ‘The activities and labor and everything that he does is purely 
under the control of the State where he works; the State highway 
department. 

{r. Spress. I still maintain that, for instance, the main street 
through Falls Church, the people of Falls Church wanted to widen 
the main street through Falls Church a number of years ago. They 
were denied the widening of that road because 2 or 3 people have a 
little political influence in the Bureau of Public Roads, so they shifted 
that money up to some other part of the country and we didn’t get it 
in Falls Church; so the close association between the appropriation of 
Federal money, the people who handle the Federal money, and the 
heads of these departments certainly would put them in the category 
of using their siiginas if they were political appointees down on the 
State level. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you for your contribution. 

State Senator Armistead Boothe is not here, I understand. 

Mr. Harrison Mann, delegate to the General Assembly of Virginia. 

Mr. William L. Winston, delegate to the General Assembly of 
Virginia. (See p. 81.) 

Mr. David Gordon, Republican Chairman of Arlington County. 

You can make a résumé of what you have here and it might save us 
a little time. We have a lot of witnesses. You have a written state- 
ment, which I appreciate. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID GORDON, CHAIRMAN, ARLINGTON 
REPUBLICAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Gorvon. I would, first of all, just like to hit on these first few 
— I refer to and I point out, first, that my name is David H. Gor- 
on. I am chairman of the Arlington Republican Executive Com- 
mittee and a member of the 10th Congressional District Republican 
Executive Committee. At the outset of my remarks, I wish to express 
to the committee my appreciation for being afforded the opportunity 
to offer testimony on behalf of the Republican organization in Arling- 
ton County relative to the current study being conducted on the oper- 
ation and enforcement of the Hatch Act, the Corrupt Practices Act, 
and other Federal regulations governing elections. 
Before we can expect to bring the matter before us into its proper 
perspective, it would seem appropriate that some basic points be re- 
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viewed and, if possible, agreed upon. Due to the heavy concentration 
of Federal employees who reside in suburban Washington, any con 
sideration given to revising the Hatch Act provisions which preclude 
employee participation in local major party activities should be made 
applicable only to Federal employees who reside outside the Federal 
City limits in the aforementioned suburban areas. 

Secondly, the Hatch Act does restrict the exercising of full citizen. 
ship by local Federal oars through limiting participation in 
selecting major party candidates for public office and other related 
party activities. Any proposed legislation presented by this subcom- 
mittee correcting or alleviating this situation must be of such a nature 
that the Federal employee is protected from unreasonable political 
activity, but at the same time permitted to par chess in political 
activity to an extent that he or she will not be placed in the position of 
serving two masters. 

The latter of these points, in my own estimation, constitutes the 
horns of a dilemma. I do not submit to you a remedy for the dilemma 
but only wish to indicate to you my knowledge of its existence. 

An overwhelming majority of Arlington wage earners are employed 
by the Federal Government and hence subject to the Hatch Act of 
1939. It would perhaps be a conservative estimate to suggest that as 
much as 60 percent of the labor force residing in Arlington is pres- 
ently in the employ of the Federal Government. 

To go on further, I would like to suggest that Arlington County, 
when compared to other suburban communities circumferential to 
Washington, undoubtedly has the heaviest concentration of Federal 
employees in the metropolitan area. Many of these employees are 
homeowners, have enrolled their children in our public schools, and pay 
State and local taxes in order that they and their families may be the 
recipients of public services rendered by our State and local govern- 
ments. 

I think it is significant to note that these taxpaying employees of 
the Federal Government are not permitted to take an active part in 
political campaigns or elections within major party ranks which affect 
the tax structure of their community. 

To get into this aspect of major party activity in the county and 
particularly nonpartisan activity, our two major parties as well as 
nonpolitical groups are constantly pointing out to our citizens that 
the true measure of good individual citizenship is the extent to which 
we participate in the selection of our Government officials. Yet lit- 
erally hundreds of thousands of men and women residing in Viriginia 
and Maryland are not permitted to practice one of the primary requi- 
sites of good citizenship. 

In Arlington County we have witnessed during the past 6 to 8 years 
the deterioration of the two-party system of government on the local 
county government level owing to employee participation in non 
partisan elections. The Federal employees have been told that the 
only way in which they can participate in local government is by 
affiliating themselves with these splinter-party-type organizations. 
For this action, we cannot condemn the Federal employee—such was 
the only course left open to them. However, by virtue of their par- 
ticipation in these organizations, and should there also be a Republi- 
ean and/or Democrat candidate for the same office, they are in effect 
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as far as the principle of the law is concerned campaigning against 

partisan candidates. In effect, in any event, regardless of what poli- 

tical label may be attached, these Federal employ ees are engaged in 
litical activity. 

I wish to make two recommendations to this committee: (1) That 
all sections of the Hatch Act prohibiting Federal employees from par- 
ticipating openly in local major party campaigns and elections be 
abolished; and I might paraphrase to add, residing in Arlington 
County—that these sections be abolished. In this connection I “feel 
sure it should be pointed out that existing statutory provisions which 
rohibit Federal employees holding x public office be retained; and the 
atter point here is already cover ed by existing State statute. 

As I pointed out earlier in my statement, any corrective legislation 
must take into consideration these two points with regard to , protect- 
ing the Federal employee and at the same time allowing him a rea- 
sonable degree of political activity. 

This brings us to the second recommendation: (2) Since the person 
most directly affected by any such remedial measures would be the 
Federal employee, quite logically I should like to further recommend 
that this committee consider something, asking the executive branch 
of the Federal Government to poll its workers who reside in Maryland 
and Virginia regarding their wishes for amending or abolishing the 
existing Hatch Act so as to permit their partic ipation in local major 
party politics. The form which such secret ballot would take I feel 
would be left to this committee’s discretion. Such ballot would 
unquestionably reflect the wishes of those most directly concerned. 

For all intents and purposes, I might add that I consider that under 
the provisions of the Hatch Act all Federal employees are second-class 
citizens in our local communities. 

That ends my statement to you for this evening. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement submitted for the record by Mr. David H. 
Gordon is as follows :) 




























Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is David H. Gordon. 
Iam chairman of the Arlington Republican Executive Committee and a member 
of the 10th Congressional District Republican Executive Committee. At the 
outset of my remarks, I wish to express to the committee my appreciation for 
being afforded the opportunity to offer testimony on behalf of the Republican 
organization in Arlington County relative to the current study being conducted 
on the operation and enforcement of the Hatch Act, the Corrupt Practices Act, 
and other Federal regulations governing elections. 

Before we can expect to bring the matter before us into its proper perspective, 
it would seem appropriate that some basic points be reviewed and if possible 
agreed upon. Due to the heavy concentration of Federal employees who reside 
in suburban Washington, any consideration given to revising the Hatch Act 
provisions which preclude employee participation in local major party activities 
should be made applicable only to Federal employees who reside outside the 
Federal city limits in the aforementioned suburban areas. 

Second, the Hatch Act does restrict the exercising of full citizenship by local 
Federal employees through limiting participation in selecting major party candi- 
dates for public office and other related party activities. And finally, any pro- 
posed legislation presented by this subcommittee correcting or alleviating this 
situation must be of such a nature that the Federal employee is protected from 
unreasonable political activity, but at the same time permitted to participate 
in political activity to an extent that he or she will not be placed in the position 
of serving two masters. 
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The latter of these points, in my own estimation, constitutes the horns of g 
dilemma. I do not submit to you a remedy for the dilemma but only wish to 
indicate to you my knowledge of its existence. 

An overwhelming majority of Arlington wage earners are employed by the 
Federal Government and hence subject to the Hatch Act of 1939. It would 
perhaps be a conservative estimate to suggest that as much as 60 percent of the 
labor force residing in Arlington is presently in the employ of the Federa] 
Government. 

Arlington County, when compared to other suburban communities circumfer. 
ential to Washington, D. C., undoubtedly has the heaviest concentration of 
Federal employees in the metropolitan area. Most of these Federal employees 
have come into Arlington from other States and hence offer a cosmopolitan 
cross section of economic, social, and political thought. An overwhelming 
majority of Federal emloyees residing in Arlington have relinquished voting 
rights in their native States in order to vote in Arlington at the time of local, 
State, and national elections. 

Many of these same Federal employees are homeowners, have enrolled their 
children in our public schools, and pay State and local taxes in order that they 
and their families may be the recipients of public services rendered by our State 
and local governments. I think that it is significant to note that these taxpaying 
employees of the Federal Government are not permitted to take an active part 
in political campaigns or elections within major party ranks which affect the 
tax structure of their community. 

Our two major parties, as well as nonpolitical groups, are constantly pointing 
out to our citizens that the true measure of individual good citizenship is the 
extent to which we participate in the selection of our Government officials. Yet 
literally hundreds of thousands of men and women residing in Virginia and 
Maryland are not permitted to practice one of the primary requisites of good 
citizenship. 

In Arlington County we have witnessed during the past 6 to 8 years the 
deterioration of the two-party system of government on the local county govern- 
ment level, owing to employee participation in nonpartisan elections. The Fed- 
eral employees have been told that the only way in which they can participate 
in local government is by affiliating themselves with these splinter-party-type 
organizations. For this action, we cannot condemn the Federal employee— 
such was the only course ieft open. However, by virtue of their participation 
in these organizations, and should there also be a Republican and/or a Demo- 
crat candidate for the same office, they are in effect as far as the principle of 
the law is concerned campaigning against partisan candidates. In any event, 
regardless of what political label may be attached, these Federal employees are 
engaged in political activity. 

I wish to recommend to this committee that all sections of the Hatch Act 
prohibiting Federal employees from participating openly in local major party 
campaigns and elections be abolished. In this connection, I feel it should be 
pointed out that existing statutory provisions which prohibit Federal employees 
holding public office be retained. The latter of these provisions, an employee seek- 
ing public office, may be found in existing State statutes. 

As I pointed out earlier in this statement, any corrective legislation which is 
designed to alleviate this situation must be of such a nature that the Federal 
employee is protected, but at the same time prohibited in his or her political 
participation. Since the person most directly affected by any such remedial 
measures would be the Federal employee, quite logically, I should like to further 
recommend that: This committee consider asking the executive branch of the 
Federal Government to poll its workers who reside in Maryland and Virginia 
regarding their wishes for amending or abolishing the existing Hatch Act so 
as to permit their participation in local major party politics. 

The form which such a secret ballot should take would, I feel, be left to 
the discretion of this committee. Such a ballot would unquestionably reflect 
the true wishes of those most directly affected and concerned. 

For all intents and purposes, under existing provisions of the Hatch Act, all 
Federal employees are second-class citizens. For the reasons which I have 
mentioned in this statement,’ I wish to restate my recommendations to this 
committee : 

(a) Abolish all sections of the Hatch Act of 1939 which prohibit Federal 
employees from participating in locai major party campaigns and elections; and 

(b) Before affecting the abolition of said provisions, direct the executive 
branch of the Federal Government to poll its employees residing in the suburban 
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Washington area in order to ascertain their wishes for abolishing or amending 
the Hatch Act. 


Mr. Asumore. Mr. Ernest Lyons. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST LYONS, CHAIRMAN, DEMOCRATIC 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF ARLINGTON 


Mr. Lyons. Mr. Chairman, Representative Broyhill, members of 
the committee, most of what I would have to say in a prepared state- 
ment here has already been said and I don’t care too much about hear- 
ing myself talk. 

I am Ernest Lyons. I am chairman of the Democratic executive 
jcommittee of Arlington County, Va. I think I represent the largest 
political party in Arlington. The present situation that we find our- 
selves in whereby Government employees may only participate in the 
election of local officials if they organize a local third party and then 
they oppose the candidate of the national political parties is unsound 
and highly discriminatory not only against the major political 
parties themselves but it is discriminatory against the large number 
of Government employees. It further tends to destroy this two-party 
system by promoting the splinter parties. In a nutshell, I think 
that is what the Hatch Act does to our Government employees in 
Arlington County. 

Therefore, I urge that the Government employees be permitted to 
participate in local elections with the party of their own choice, 

}whether it be a national or otherwise. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you and I hope 
that somewhere, somehow, in the next few months or few years the 
|Hatch Act will be changed so that the Government employees will 
ino longer be considered or feel that they are second-rate citizens. 
Thank you. 

__ Mr. Asumore. They might be encouraged instead of. discouraged 
| from participating. 

Mr. Lyons. That is what we all strive for. 
| Mr. Asumore. Thank you, sir. 
| (The prepared statement submitted for the record by Mr. Ernest 
' Lyons is as follows :) 

The Democratic Party of Arlington has never favored the present discrimina- 
| tory restriction by the Hatch Aci which permits some Government employees to 
}actively participate in political affairs while the vast majority are deprived of 
this right simply because they are Democrats or Republicans. 

We have consistently felt that Government employees should be treated equally. 
Because of our belief that this restriction and discrimination among Government 
/ employees is wrong, we have consistently proposed that where Federal employees 
/are allowed by the Civil Service Commission to take part in local election 


| activities, all Government employees should be permitted to do so with the party 
| of their choice. 
| I wish to reiterate the position taken by the Democratic Party in 1948, 1949, 
and 1950 when we were joined by the Democratic and Republican central com- 
| mittee chairmen from nearby Maryland. We said at that time: “The present 
| situation, whereby Government employees may: only participate in the election 
of local officials if they organize local third parties and oppose the candidate of 
| the national political parties is most unsound and highly discriminatory, not only 
against the major political parties themselves, but is discriminatory against large 
numbers of Government employees. It further tends to destroy the two-party 
| system by promoting splinter parties.” 
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I urge that Government employees be permitted to participate in local elections 
with the party of their own choice, whether it be national or otherwise. 

Mr. Asnwore. Mr. Frank Meyer? 

Mrs. H. C. Porter, vice chairman, Republican Committee of Falls 
Church? I understand now that they do not want to make a statement 
at this time. Mr. John Kilcullen, chairman, Republican Committee 
of Alexandria. Mrs. William J. Driver, chairwoman, Democratic 
Committee of Falls Church? Mr, David Donaldson, president, Young 
Republican Club of Arlington ? 


STATEMENT OF DAVID DONALDSON, PRESIDENT, YOUNG 
REPUBLICAN CLUB OF ARLINGTON 


Mr. Donatpson. Mr. Chairman, most of what I have in my remarks 
has already been touched on by the other distinguished people who 
have spoken here today so I would just like to hit on perhaps two of 
the highlights that are here. 

One is that the people in the Federal Government do not actually 
know what the Hatch Act is about. This has been proven by the Young 
Republicans in Arlington County by a canvass that we conduct twice 
a year for poll taxes and also to register voters every year around 
September time. When we go around to have this registration or 
poll-tax drive, I actually had one man take me into the kitchen of his 
house because that was one place where we could not be overheard, 
Many people just do not know what the Hatch Act is; they do not 
know what they are allowed to do under it. It is really unbelievable 
to me as a young individual who has just come out of school, been 
taught for 18 years the principles of government, what good citizen- 
ship should be, the rights of the individual in this country ; somebody 
should tell me. I don’t know what I can do under the Hatch Act, or 
as a citizen of this country. 

I talked with many members of my executive committee on the 
Young Republicans in reference to the suggestions that Mr. David 
Gordon, the county chairman, has made to this committee, and I can 
say here unofficially, but I will say that at least 60 percent, which is 
the amount that I have talked to of the people, agree with these rec- 
ommendations that the people in Arlington County be allowed to par- 
ticipate in local party elections, and they be allowed to participate in 
local campaigns. Also, that the Federal Government poll its em- 
ployees, Federal employees in and around Washington, to determine 
what the Federal employees want, whether they feel they would like 
to participate in local elections in the communities in which they live. 
This, I think, is perhaps very important because, as many people have 
said here, the Government employees, regardless of whether they have 
this right or not, would not actually participate. If we poll them, find 
out what their views are, this is the proper method, this is the method 
under which I believe that this Government should act. 

I thank you for the privilege of appearing before you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and hope these remarks will be of some help. 

Mr. Asumore. We are glad to have you and appreciate your re- 
marks a great deal. i 

Do you think that if people in this area, so many of whom are 
Government employees, if they realized they were not going to be 
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penalized, were sure they were not going to violate some regulations 
of civil service or Federal regulations, that a much larger percentage 
of them would participate actively in political activities? 

Mr. Donatpson. I think they would, Mr. Chairman. AsI stated, we 
have made these door-to-door canvasses and these people are inter- 
ested in the community, especially the homeowners. We run into 
a different situation with people who live in apartments, But the 
homeowners are really interested in the community, their schools, 
their police force, and so forth, and were they given freedom, I am 
sure they would participate in major parties. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, Mr. Donaldson. 

(The prepared statement submitted for the record by Mr. Dave 
Donaldson is as follows :) 


As chairman of the Young Republican Club of Arlington County, I welcome 
this opportunity to speak before this distinguished committee on a subject 
that I have come into contact with frequently. In dealing with the youth of 
the community, I have often approached what are commonly referred to as 
“hatched people” in solicitation of new members for the organization. Although 
some of the people have indicated to me an interest in joining the Young Re- 
publican movement, or other political organizations in the area, they have 
stated they are reluctant to do so because of their status as Government em- 
ployees. Previous testimony before this committee has brought out the fact that 
Arlington County, and the other 3 areas in the 10th Congressional District in 
Virginia, is inhabited by a number of Government employees that far exceed 
other communities in the United States. 

I do not know the exact percentage of young people between the ages of 21 and 
$5 in Government employment residing in this area, but I would anticipate that if 
this force were free to actually participate in the major political parties, it would 
be most beneficial to the community. These people are the future of our area. 
The effect that the laws, elected candidates, and even political organizations of 
today will have on their lives is not to be overlooked. The question of, “Do we 
have a right to deny them a voice in local, State, or National political organiza- 
tions,” has arisen many times during discussions on the Hatch Act. 

It is true that Government employees have been able to participate in Arlington 
in 2 local parties, but as has been pointed out here, if the 2 major parties filed 
candidates for the same positions, what difference does it make what the name of 
the political party is? They are in fact actually campaigning against a major 
political party, when they could be part of it, thereby giving stability to the com- 
munity. Allowing a splinter group to form in a community only creates confu- 
sion. But where else is the youth to turn if they wish to take an active part in the 
community life. For 16 years or more, our schools teach them the principles of 
good citizenship and the rights of an individual in this great country. One of our 
greatest rights, in my estimation, is to participate freely in the political party of 
my choice and to expound its ideas. Not only do I feel that this is a right of an 
individual, but I consider it a duty of a first-class citizen. Are we then taking 
away first-class citizenship from our Government employees who in the youthful 
category have had so short a period of time to exercise their right to vote and 
creating in turn another minority group? 

At two times during the year our organization conducts a door-to-door canvass 
to remind the citizens of Arlington County to pay their poll taxes and to register 
as voters of the community. You would be amazed at the reaction of American 
citizens under the Hatch Act when we identify ourselves and our purpose. 
I actually had one man take me in the kitchen because that was one part of the 
house where a person couldn’t be overheard. Many people stated that they were 
not allowed to talk about politics because of their governmental status. It is 
unbelievable to me that such a situation as this should occur in this country. 

I again thank this committee for the opportunity to speak before them and 
only hope that my remarks will be of some help to them on reviewing this com- 
plicated act. 


Mr. Asymore. Mrs. H.C. Porter. 



































Mrs. Cox. 
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STATEMENT OF RUTH O’DELL COX, COCHAIRMAN, ARLINGTONIANS§ 
FOR A BETTER COUNTY 


Mr. Asumore. We are glad to have you, Mrs. Cox. What is ABO! 

Mrs. Cox. We have two kinds in Virginia. The ABC group of 
which I am the cochairman is one of these splinter groups that you 
have talked about. It is an independent political group. The letters 
“ABC” stand for Arlingtonians for a Better County. We have had, 
in Arlington, two local groups recently and the local political groups 
have been those who have been competing for the local county board 
and formerly school board officers when we had the privilege of elect- 
ing them. As a matter of fact, just to refer to a couple of things that 
have been said previously, it has not been the case in the last several 
years that the local political groups have opposed the political parties 
who have not run candidates for these offices. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that this committee is 
considering, among other things, the possibility of amending the Hatch 
Act to remove the prohibitions against Federal employee participation 
in national party politics at the local level. 

May I respectfully offer the committee a few reasons why I consider 
the a aaeane backward step in our progress toward better local gov- 
ernment and a stronger Federal career service. 

In the first place, I believe that experience has clearly proved the 
wisdom of the principle followed for generations in many parts of 
the United States that local governing body elections should be non- 
partisan. There is no such thing as a Democratic sidewalk or a Re 
publican storm sewer. Local officials should be chosen on the basis 
of their qualifications and views on local issues, not their national 
party labels. Local candidates with a national party label, who could 
not win on their own merits, too often ride to victory on the coattails 
of popular national office candidates. 

If I may be permitted to say so, the proposal before you is more 
than a little demagogic. It sounds good to proclaim that Federal em- 
ployees should have full rights to take full part in national party 
polities at the local level. Mr. Chairman, this is a hollow ery. Asa 
practical matter, is the Federal employee whose boss is a dyed-in-the- 
wool Republican really free to take part in local Democratic polities! 
No matter what you say in a statute, is the Federal employee likely 
to feel that he is free to take full part in local Republican politics if 
his boss is an ardent Democrat? 

Mr. Chairman, is it really practical, or even honest, to say that na- 
tional party political activity at the local level can be separated from 
politics at other levels? In fund raising, in campaign parties, teas, 
and dinners, in campaign publicity, in all these things, is there al- 
ways a sharp line between local, and State and national level political 
activity ? 

Let’s not deceive the people. The simple truth is that Federal 
employees still would not feel free to take part in partisan political 
activity. Even now, many Federal employees are reluctant to take 
sides in controversial local political issues. Add national party labels 
and you reduce the number who will take part to the vanishing point. 

And let’s remember that the ban on partisan political activity is a 
two-sided coin. True, it does limit the Federal employee’s political 
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freedom. But it also protects him against overt or subtle pressure 
to participate—and discrimination if is refuses to do so—or does so 
4 the wrong side. 

Mr. Asumorr. Wouldn’t you think it possible—if I may interrupt 
you—to, at the same time, protect him and give him a little more free- 
dom, too? 

Mrs. Cox. Mr. Chairman, we are dealing with human beings. In 
many, many cases there would be such protection given, but in many 
ways subtle pressure could be put on those. For example, suppose we 
are dealing with a Democratic boss who is very anxious to have more 
Democrats working. Suppose, too, that two members of his staff are 
in line for promotion. Don’t you think this becomes subtle pressure 
right there? 

fr. Asumore. It shouldn’t. 

Mrs. Cox. It shouldn’t, you are right. But I think you will find 
that a great many Federal ‘employees - would feel that the subtle pres- 
sure was there. 

Mr. Asumore. I would hate to think that it would be exercised. 

Mrs. Cox. It would not always be exerted in words or deeds, would 
it? 

Mr. Asumore. Don’t misunderstand me. I want him to have the 
protection and we certainly plan for him to have it. 

Mrs. Cox. The Hatch Act has been devised mainly for that reason, 
that it is the Federal employee’s protection. It gives him perfectly 
free choice to work for Democrats and Republicans without any cause 
for him to be distressed about his own political activity. 

Mr. Asumore. But you admit that he does not do it in many in- 
stances now, don’t you ? 

Mrs. Cox. I think we have found in Arlington that Federal em- 
ployees understand the Hatch Act quite well and do participate most 
freely in the local elections on a nonpartisan basis. We have hun- 
dreds and hundreds of them in Arlington who do. 

Mr. AsHmore. What about those who are members of the two main 
parties, Democratic or Republican Parties? 

Mrs. Cox. I think that we have done quite a good job in Arlington 
in educating the public to the regulations of the Hatch Act. These 
people who participate actively in politics at the local level, in the 
nonpartisan groups, certainly do vote for State and national offices. 
They feel no worry about going to the polls and casting their votes. 
But they do recognize that there is a restriction against their par- 
ticipating in the national parties at the State and local levels. 

Mr. Asnmorp. I am not asking you which one now, were you ever 
a member of the Democratic Party or the Republican Party? 

Mrs. Cox. I have not been, no. Incidentally, my husband agrees 
with the statement that I am making here today. He is a Federal 
employee. He has been active in the local political group of which 
Iam cochairman to the extent that he has actually run for office and 
held office on the county board in Arlington County without the 
slightest bit of discrimination or distress or worry about the fact 
that he has done it; and we have done this for a long period of time 
in Arlington. We have not felt hampered by the Hatch Act. 

Mr. Asumore. Not for national office? 

Mrs. Cox. That’s right. 
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the things that are going to control all of us, where more and more 
power is being concentrated in the Federal Government, too much 
power, in my opinion? You don’t want to have something to say on 
that @ 

Mrs. Cox. I will give you my own personal answer to that, and 
that is that I believe people have to make a choice. I have a part- 
time job. I am the mother of three children. If I take an active 
part in the local political situation in Arlington County, I have no 
time for the others. If the time came when I felt that my efforts, 
energy and interests were such that I wanted to devote my time to 
the State or national political parties, I would have to give up the 
other because I think you have to make your choice. My choice is to 
work at the local level. But I don’t need to because my husband is a 
Federal employee. I could work at the other levels. 

Mr. Asumore. Aren’t the two so tied in that you can’t have an 
interest in one without having an interest in both ? 

Mrs. Cox. I have an interest in them, I assure you. 

Mr. Asumore. Wouldn’t you like to have active participation ? 

Mrs. Cox. I haven’t time as a matter of actual fact to devote more 
energies to more than the political situation at the local level in my 
opinion. 

Mr. Broyuiti. Would the chairman yield ? 

Mrs. Cox, without getting into the merits or demerits of whether 
local elections should be nonpartisan or partisan, let us concede in 
Arlington for the past few years that most all county board elections 
have been on a nonpartisan basis. 

Mrs. Cox. That is right. 

Mr. Broruim. If there are no candidates nominated by the major 
political parties, then the Federal employee under existing statute 
can exercise full citizenship in the election of local officials? 

Mrs. Cox. That is right. 

Mr. Broruiti. But what about a community like Fairfax County ? 
We are conceding that Arlington has a nonpartisan setup because the 
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ich | citizens themselves made it that way. Some might imply that it was 
. due to the Hatch Act, the Federal statute that forced it into a non- 


partisan operation. But in Fairfax County there is now existing a 
two-party system for local government for the county board of super- 
visors. ‘There are no nonpartisan parties out there at the present 
time. How about the next election—without going back to the last 
one—the next election which I think is 1959. The Republican Party 
and the Democratic Party will file candidates for those offices. There 
will be no nonpartisan or independent candidates. Do you feel then 
that the Federal employee is being restricted from exercising his full 
right in Fairfax County on local governing matters as you folks in 
Arlington County are now permitted to do because there are partisan 
nominees—to pick from the Hatch Act—from participating as fully 
. Fairfax County as they are permitted to participate in Arlington 
ounty ? 

Mrs. Cox. Congressman Broyhill, I am not saying at any time that 
the Hatch Act is not a restriction against Federal employees. It is, 
and I admit it, and I think it is for the best thing. 

Now, you see, in principle what I would say should happen in Fair- 
fax County, if I had my way about it, they would have local groups. 
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Mr. Broyuiu. That is not a Federal matter there. We were re 
stricted by Federal law, or the Federal employees were restricted by 
Federal law, from exercising the fullest participation in government 
in Fairfax that they are exercising in Arlington. 

Mrs. Cox. I would like to see them start local groups, you see. Of 
course, this is not unique. 

Mr. Broyutiy. Congress has no control over that. 

Mrs. Cox. Congress has no control over that. Incidentally, we are 
not unique in Arlington in having local groups. Richmond, Va., has 
done it for many, many years and there are just a handful of Federal 
employees in Richmond, Va. Cincinnati, Ohio, has done this for 
many, many years. As a matter of fact, in my home when I was a 
small child my mother ran the school beard and served on the school 
board for 23 years. There were never party labels attached to the 
school-board elections in my hometown, nor in those in any of the 
communities around us. This was in New York State. This is not 
unique at all. And it happens that I believe in this principle. 

Mr. Broyuiu. I understand that; I am not trying to develop an 
argument here. Let us consider the facts as they are. 

Mrs. Cox. What about the Federal employees in Fairfax County? 

Mr. Broyuity. The Hatch Act is not restricting, put it this way, 
the Hatch Act is not restricting you. 

Mrs. Cox. That is right. 

Mr. Broyuiii. Or your husband from participation in local affairs 
in Arlington but if you moved to Fairfax County the Hatch Act is re- 
stricting them from full participation because there are, or there is in 
existence the two-party system. 

Mrs. Cox. Yes, but could you tell me how you could participate in 
local elections in Fairfax without getting mixed up with the State and 
National elections? You go to a party. Who is there? Congress- 
man Broyhill will be there. 

Mr. Broynit. I hope to be there. 

Mrs. Cox. The Federal employee then will be more mixed up than 
he is now because, does he have to leave the party when you come! 
It seems to me this just complicates the situation to say that you can 
have, that you cannot participate at the local level. You can look at 
campaign publicity any old time and if you have local officers they are 
going to be the Republican National and State literature, too, and the 
Democratic and National and State literature. So where could the 
Federal employee possibly say that he is only doing this? His 
superior officer would say, “Yes, but look at this literature.” He says, 
“Oh, yes; but I am only talking for this one.” This would, in my 
estimation, reduce the participation of Federal employees rather than 
increase it because he would have many, many more complications 
than he has right now; and I certainly agree with Mr. Spiess that 
most Federal employees understand this Hatch Act and it isn’t difficult 
to understand. There are posters in every office in the United States 
Government explaining what the Federal employee can and cannot do. 
So this business of the Federal employee not feeling that he can par- 
ticipate to the extent that the privilege is granted him is, in my esti- 
mation, rather silly because the Federal employee knows what he can 
and cannot do or he can certainly find out. 

Mr. Asumore. They are not all as intelligent as you. 
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Mrs. Cox. Thank you very much. I will accept that as a compli- 
ment but I don’t believe we find a great many who are not as intelli- 
gent as lamin this regard. It takes a little bit of reading and a little 
of asking questions and that isn’t very difficult for people. 

If I may continue, please. The wisdom of the position I am trying 
to present here this morning has been recognized by Presidents of the 
United States for 150 years, beginning with Thomas Jefferson in 1801. 
Orders have been issued by many Presidents emphasizing the right and 
duty of Federal civil servants to vote but forbidding their participa- 
tion in partisan political activity. From its beginning the Civil 
Service Commission has strongly and consistently upheld this position. 

Mr. Chairman, for the reasons I have set forth, I support the Hatch 
Act prohibition against participation by Federal employees in national 
party politics at any level, and I strongly support the rules of the 
Civil Service Commission making service by Federal employees avail- 
able to their communities as independents. Thank you very much for 
the privilege of talking with you. I hope I have moved your feeling 
on the matter just a little. 

Mr. Asumore. I hope that I moved yours. 

(The prepared statement submitted for the record by Mrs. Ruth 
O’Dell Cox is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is my understanding that this 
committee is considering, among other things, the possibility of amending the 
Hatch Act to remove the prohibitions against Federal employee participation 
in national party politics at the local level. 

May I respectfully offer the committee a few reasons why I consider the 
proposal a backward step in our progress toward better local government and 
a stronger Federal career service. 

In the first place, I believe that experience has clearly proved the wisdom of the 
principle followed for generations in many parts of the United States that 
local governing body elections should be nonpartisan. There is no such thing as 
a Democratic sidewalk or a Republican storm sewer. Local officials should be 
chosen on the basis of their qualifications and views on local issues, not their 
national party labels. Local candidates with a national party label, who could 
not win on their own merits, too often ride to victory on the coattails of popular 
national office candidates. 

The proposal before you is more than a little demagogic. It sounds good to 
proclaim that Federal employees should have full rights to take full part 
in national party politics at the local level. Mr. Chairman, this is a hollow 
cry. As a practical matter, is the Federal employee whose boss is a dyed-in- 
the-wool Republican really free to take part in local Democratic politics? No 


| matter what you say in a statute, is the Federal employee likely to feel that he is 
| free to take full part in local Republican politics if his boss is an ardent 
| Democrat? 


Mr. Chairman, is it really practical—or even honest—to say that national 
party political activity at the local level can be separated from politics at other 
levels? In fund raising, in campaign parties, teas, and dinners, in campaign 
publicity—in all these things—is there always a sharp line between local, and 
State and National level political activity ? 

Let’s not deceive the people. The simple truth is that Federal employees 
still would not feel free to take part in partisan political activity. Even now, 


| many Federal employees are reluctant to take sides in controversial local politi- 
| cal issues. Add national party labels and you reduce the number who will take 


part to the vanishing point. 

And let’s remember that the ban on partisan political activity is a two-sided 
coin. True, it does limit the Federal employee’s political freedom. But it also 
protects him against overt or subtle pressure to participate—and discrimination 
if he refuses to do so, or does so for the wrong side. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose any move that might lessen the impartialy of the 
Federal civil service. 
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The wisdom of the postion I am trying to present here this morning has been 
recognized by Presidents of the United Sates for 150 years, beginning with 
Thomas Jefferson in 1801. Orders have been issued by many Presidents em- 
phasizing the right and duty of Federal civil servants to vote but forbidding 
their participation in partisan political activity. From its beginning the Civil] 
Service Commission has strongly and consistently upheld this position. 

Mr. Chairman, for the reasons I have set forth, I support the Hatch Act 
prohibition against participation by Federal employees in national party polities 
at any level, and I strongly support the rules of the Civil Service Commission 


making service by Federal employees available to their communities ag 
independents. 


Mr. Asumore. Mr. Augustus C. Johnson, chairman, Democratic 
Committee of Fairfax County. 


STATEMENT OF AUGUSTUS C. JOHNSON, CHAIRMAN, DEMOCRATIC 
COMMITTEE OF FAIRFAX COUNTY 


Mr. Jounson. I would like to say that I represent the largest politi- 
cal party in Fairfax County but I don’t control anybody. 

I want to address myself just to a few things that I don’t think have 
been hit very hard hear this morning to save time and avoid repetition. 

I would like to associate myself very strongly with those who think 
that the Hatch Act as it is operated at present is an unbearable restric- 
tion on political activity by Government employees in our district here. 
It is as if in the Piedmont they said farmers couldn’t participate in 
politics. 

Mr. Asumore. That would be going a little too far, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Jounson. I think what Mrs. Cox has just said is certainly true, 
that the Hatch Act as written does not restrict Federal employees 
nearly as much as the total body of practice and law restricts them in 
practice; and I think that perhaps the real approach to this whole 
thing should be through a very great strengthening of the merit 
system in the civil service which means that the penalties should be 
very strong and the enforcement should be very strong against people 
who endeavor to bring partisan politics into the administration of 
government at any level—that is m the administration, I emphasize, 
rather than in the political activity so that everyone in the Federal 
service should feel perfectly at liberty to do anything he wants to, 
which is authorized by law, without any fear of this subtle pressure or 
subtle discrimination which has been mentioned by several people here 
this morning. 

We know that this is not true. I was in Federal Government in 
1933 when the administration changed. I was not in it in 1953 when 
it changed. We know that on both those occasions there were very 
great upheavals way down into the Government. We know that at 
present it is extremely difficult to get any Government appointment or 
above, I should say, the very lowest grades without some kind of politi- 
cal endorsement, or at least approval. This is wrong. It should be 
arranged so that people can exercise the right of citizenship and they 
can then turn to the profession of government which is a skilled pro- 
fession and a very vital one to us, I might add, and that they can 
approach that on a professional basis. A man who works for the 
Government should be judged completely on the basis of how well he 
does the job he is being paid for. He should be hired on that basis, 
should be promoted on that basis, and be retained on that basis. I 
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think this is the approach which should be made to any revision of the 
laws and even more so, a revision of the practice. If this committee, 
or perhaps the Civil Service Committee, or any other interested com- 
mittee and agency of the Congress, could arrange steps in that direc- 
tion in the Federal law, so that when the administration changes in 
1961 we won’t have any upheaval, then I think we would have a basis 
for a very good situation. 

I would like to address myself just to one other point which has 
come up, I believe, and that is, 1 very much deplore this idea of 
sending out questionnaires to people to find out whether they approve 
of what is going to be done. This is not the political process as we 

ractice it in this country. It seems to me that the political process 
is for a political candidate or officer or leader to say what he thinks 
about a matter and to try to convince the people and set himself up 
and let him get shot at for what he thinks and go by what comes out, 
actually, in the votes of the people who come to the polls and vote 
for them. And I would very much like to see somebody do that 
with the issues which I have tried to present here this morning and 
stand by the results that come out there. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you very much for a very fine statement. 

Mr. Broyruty. Mr. Johnson, you mean you don’t approve of so- 
liciting opinions and sampling opinions on various issues that do 
affect the people? 

Mr. Jounson. Absolutely. I approve of it very highly, indeed, 
but I think that this is purely a supplement; we can’t govern the 
United States by Gallup poll. It seems to me that the political 
process 

Mr. Broyni. We have a republican form of government where 
we delegate representatives to act for us but at the same time we would 
like to solicit the opinions and ideas of people particularly on such 
a very complex and complicated subject as this. I will granty Mr. 
Chairman, that I have a great deal of misgivings as to how the Fed- 
eral employee himself feels about this thing, the person who is most 
directly affected. I would like to know more so, regardless of how 
much [ have tried in the past, just how the individual Federal em- 

loyee feels about it. I think the committee could gain a great deal 

y, through some process finding out, taking a sampling of opinion. 
They are getting it through these hearings; they will get a lot of 
information, very valuable information; but I think the man in the 
ranks that is affected should have his opinion sampled just a little 
bit more than just here at the hearings themselves. 

Mr. Jounson. You suggested the use of methods. May I suggest 
a better method? <A better method is to bring out in full, open public 
debate the actual facts of the Hatch Act, the actual facts of the prac- 
tice in the Federal Government and bring it into a political cam- 
paign where people get worked up and interested and will inform 
themselves about it and then will vote. My experience is very much 
the same as some of the other people who have rung doorbells and 
worked precincts that people in the Federal Government actually do 
not know what the provisions are and they don’t know what the prac- 
tice is. The only way they are ever going to find out is not by receiv- 
ing a questionnaire and saying what do you think about the Hatch Act. 
The thing they are going to have is by getting publicity of things 
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in newspapers and speeches and position taken by people in partisan 
debates. I believe in party politics—vote on it ‘and see what comes 
out of it. I don’t think you are going to get an awful lot by sending 
out a sterile questionnaire: Do you think the Hatch Act ought to be 
amended and how? 

Mr. Broyuiiy. You feel that we can resolve the issue of the Hatch 
Act in the forthcoming campaign ? ? 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t think so. I think we can publicize it. | 
think we can bring it out. As a matter of fact, I don’t think there is 
really going to be any difference between you and your opponent. 

Mr. Broyruity. I don’t think there will be any difference in the 
positions we hold after the election, either. 

Mr. Jonnson. We can have differences of opinion about that. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you a lot, Mr. Johnson. 

I understand Hon. Harrison Mann has come in, delegate to the 
general assembly. Come around, Mr. Mann. We called you earlier, 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRISON MANN, DELEGATE, VIRGINIA 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. Mann. I apologize for not being here when I was called first. 
T don’t know what has been said previously so I am going to make 
this a very short statement, sir. 

I hold here in my hand a remarkable document. It is a telegram 
which was addressed to, it looks like, to all of the Members of the 
Senate and it is remarkable because it is signed by both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican chairmen. 

Mr. Asumore. That is remarkable. 

Mr. Mann. Of the respective central committees in Maryland, in 
1950, in connection with this subject. They directed themselves to 
the ‘problem and the problem has not changed since that date. I think 
this telegram states about as succinctly as anything I have ever seen 
what the situation is. With your permission, I will read it because 
it is very short. 

Mr. Asumore. Fine. 

Mr. Mann (reading) : 

We, the undersigned State— 


and I subscribe to the sentiments in this telegram—that is the reason 
Tam reading it— 


We, the undersigned State central committee chairmen of both the Republican 
and Democratic Parties, respectfully request you to support conference report 
on H. R. 12438— 


which you gentlemen are familiar with— 


The present law creates a discrimination against Government employees in 
that the Civil Service Commission permits full political activity under present 
section 16 only if they are in opposition to candidates of either of the two 
political parties. This encourages employees to organize local third parties 
and prohibits a Government employee who is a Republican or Democrat, and 
who does not want to affiliate with such third parties from actively supporting 
eandidates of his choice. The amendments in section 2 of the bill puts all 
Government employees whether they be Democrats, Republicans, or Independ- 
ents on an equal basis by providing that if the Civil Service Commission permits 
political activity on the local level it may not restrict such employees’ right to 
participate with the party of their own choice. The present unjust condition 
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an | of affairs in addition to being unfair to a large number of Federal employees 
neg greatly weakens the two-party system. 
ng | Thatismy primary concern in this. 
be | Mr. AsHmore. Signed by whom, sir? 
Mr. Mann. Signed by the chairmen of the Republican State cen- 
tch |tral committee in Montgomery County, Md., the Republican State 
central committee in Montgomery County, and their Democratic 
I |counterparts for Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties. I read 
» is |it because I subscribe to this point of view and because it was very 
unusual that both of these parties would join in the same approach 
the | with respect to this problem. 
Mr. Asumore. They were rather intelligent people, weren’t they, 
and they seemed to agree. 
Mr. Mann. They are still alive and still intelligent, sir. 
the | Mr. Brorumi. Mr. Chairman, may I just add for the record that 
er. |Montgomery County and Prince Georges County in Maryland would 
_ |take in the entire suburban area of Maryland in which a large number 
A of Federal employees reside. 
Mr. Asumore. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Douglass Hunt. 
rst. 
uke |STATEMENT OF DOUGLASS HUNT, VICE CHAIRMAN, DEMOCRATIC 


COMMITTEE OF ALEXANDRIA 
am 


the | Mr. Hunr. Mr. Chairman, I appear here in the stead of Samuel D. 
no- |McIlwain who is the chairman of the Democratic committee in Alex- 
andria and who is necessarily absent from the city. 
_ | The committee by resolution adopted after your staff person con- 
im jtacted us has authorized my appearance to support a liberalizing of 
to |the Hatch Act. I should say at the outset I have a great deal more 
ink |paper here than I am going to have things to say. 
een | In preparation for coming here, I read the Hatch Act again and 
usé |United Public Workers against Mitchell, and the following bills pend- 
ing in the House: 433, 558, 763, 1167, 1967, 5376, and the hearings 
before this committee last year. I managed to do that much in a 
busy law practice in a short while, and I think anyone who is familiar 
with this subject knows that that merely touches the edge of it; 
that it is deeper and more complex than that. These things cannot 
possibly give a comprehensive grasp of the difficult problems that 
underlie any consideration of what is to be done about the Hatch Act. 
can |But in addition to those things, I bear the scars of a good many 
ort lexperiences from people who want to support the Democratic Party 
in the city of Alexandria, and cannot do so because of various aspects 
of the Hatch Act and its administration. 
sin | The Hatch Act was designed to stop the forcing of Government 
ent jemployees to support particular political organizations. It was de- 
aa signed to stop the forcing of Government. employees to contribute 
and |mOney for political activities; and all of these things were done by 
ing |putting various restrictions on the employees and on persons who were 
all jon relief at that time, or may presently be, or any other person get- 
nm ing pay or funds from the Government, for example a Gcecnesadt 
t to contractor. 
rion | What happened was that the Hatch Act stopped the tying of 
political strings to jobs or relief or contracts and every single one of 
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us knows that is desirable. You can’t let that sort of thing go on ing 
civilized country. It throttles fair government and it destroys they 
political liberties of the persons so coerced and it means a man must 
abdicate his judgment and strangle his conscience and obey a political) The pr: 
master. In such an atmosphere, in fear of such evils, to eliminat 
this the Hatch Act was passed. No one wants those days back. political 
But what does the Hatch Act do? I would like to read some words ighether 
that may be quite familiar, but they do not, so far as I know, appearighich pr 
in the hearings anywhere and they are the most eloquent explanation les of su 
of what the Hatch Act’s evils are that I know. We are not left injp Mr. S) 
doubt as to how numerous and varied are the activities prohibited, for} In my 
section 15 sweepingly describes them as the same activities as the}haled be! 
United States Civil Service Commission has heretofore determined ks far as 
are, at the time this section takes effect, prohibited on the part offetivity. 
employees in the classified civil service of the United States. Along/Party in 
with vague and uncertain prior prohibitions of the Commission amjmnow, th 
these things which the Commission has clearly prohibited: serving asigho was 
an election officer ; publicly expressing political views at a party caucw\eighbor 
or political gathering for or against any candidate or cause identified haled up 
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with a party; soliciting votes for a party or candidate; participating} i 
in a political parade; writing for publication or publishing any letteput in p 
or article signed or unsigned in favor of or against any political party, teard th 


candidate, or faction; initiating or canvassing for signatures on comjgthers w 
munity petitions or petitions to the Congress. In view of these projinct an 
hibitions it is little consolation to employees that the act contradie|house, h 
torily said that they may “express their opinions on all political sub|to do wi 
jects and all candidates” for this permission to express their opinions|her own 
is, the Commission his rightly said, subject to the prohibition thatiGovern: 
employees may not take any part in political campaigns. time. 

The hopeless contradiction between this privilege of an employetigas. 
to talk and the prohibition against his talking stands out in the Comlit was i 
mission’s further warning to all employees that they can express theitipot kno 
opinions publicly but public expression of opinion in such a way ajjeopard 
to constitute taking an active part in political campaigns or politicalagain b 
management is accordingly prohibited. Thus, whatever opiniom| Now 
employees may dare to express, even secretly, must be at their perilidria. 
They cannot know what particular expressions may be reported to thtjap bef« 
Commission and held by it to be a sufficient political activity to cos|has nev 
them their jobs. Their peril is all the greater because of anothetlactivity 
warning by the Commission that employees are accountable for politi|to a ne 
cal activity by persons other than themselves, including wives o|We kn: 
husbands, if in fact the employees are thus accomplishing by collusionprecinc 
and indirection what they may not do lawfully and directly anjAlexan 
openly. Thus are the families of public employees stripped of theitlernmer 
freedom of political action. The result is that the sum of political|positio: 
privilege left to Government and State employees and their familie! The 
to take part in political campaigns seems to be this: They may vott|we had 
in silence; they may carefully and quietly express a political view ajthings, 
their peril; and they may become spectators—this is the Commission\\slate fi 
word—at campaign gatherings, though it might be highly dangerowjone in 
for them to second a motion, or let it be known that they agree o)postm: 
disagree with a speaker. Those words are from the dissent of Mr\He is 
Justice Black in the case which upheld the constitutionality of th|Gover 
Hatch Act: United Public Workers against Mitchell. 
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ina} There are even further words of Mr. Justice Black that I thought 
the ght to go into the record, though we do not reach the question of 
ust jonstitutionality ; that is settled for the time being at any rate. 
leal} The problem is how to draw legislation which will minimize the evils 
1atg the Hatch Act was passed to prevent and at the same time protect the 
political rights of American citizens who work for their Government, 
rdsithether national, State, or local. We can all remember the evils 
eat which preceded the Hatch Act. I would like to offer some brief exam- 
‘ion jples of such evils which flow from the Hatch Act, and in direct rebuttal 
t info Mr. Spiess’ testimony I would like to offer the first example. 
for} In my home precinct, about 2 years ago, a Government worker was 
ths jaled before a board of the agency for which he works. He never got 
ned is far as the Civil Service Commission. He was haled up for political 
y. As it happened, his wife was quite active in the Democratic 
ong/Party in that precinct of Alexandria. It happened that so far as we 
mow, though we have never been able to verify it, a neighbor of his 
£%\yho was hurt by children, his children, and various others in the 
lcs neighborhood, had reported his wife’s activities as being his. He was 
fied jaled up before a board. He was not told who had made the accusa- 
tingtion. Ife was not told in detail what the accusation was. But he was 
tteriput in peril of his job for a time at least. As it happened, the board 
rty, teard the evidence of one of the precinct committeemen and various 


om-jothers who knew who was active in the Democratic Party in that pre- 
pro-jcinct and were able to say that when meetings had been held in this 
di¢/house, he had left home or gone upstairs and had absolutely nothing 
sublto do with them. They weve able to say that his wife participated on 
lomjher own responsibility. It happened that he is in the service of the 


thatiGovernment that requires a period of overseas service from time to 
time. Shortly after this episode transpired, he was transferred over- 
dye#jeas. This was not done in any reprisal for his wife’s activity ; I think 
omit was in the works beforehand—I want to make that clear. We do 
heitinot know, however, whether his wife would ever have felt free to 
Y Mjeopardize her husband’s job, which fed herself and her children, 
leallagain by her political activity. That seems to me to be wrong. 
lon} Now we know repeatedly there have been other cases in Alexan- 
erilidria. A lady who is quite active in a civic association was hauled 
thi!ap before a board in her agency for alleged political activity. She 
cosjhas never done anything—not even this so-called nonpartisan political 
thetlactivity. Hers was limited to a civic association. It wasn’t even tied 
litkito a nonpartisan party—a contradiction in terms if 1 may say so. 
3 ot/We know that the wives of employees of the Government in our own 
sioliprecinct. will not work. This can be extrapolated all over the city of 
anijAlexandria; it is so. Mr. Beverly was right in that respect. Gov- 
heitlernment employees in this city are timid about taking political 
‘ical|positions. 
ilie} The Hatch Act produces this kind of an anomaly: On June 10, 
vottiwe had a general election in the city of Alexandria for, among other 
v aithings, six members of the city council. There was a Democratic 
onislate for the city council, a full ticket of six candidates. There was 
one independent candidate. He happens to be a former Republican 
stmaster of Alexandria. He ran in this election as an independent. 
e is the only person who was able under the Hatch Act to have 
th|Government workers supporting him openly at the polls, watching 
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the count for him and so on. This seems to me to be an anomaly ang 
an injustice. I don’t want to belabor these illustrations. 

Mr. Broryuiitu. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Chairman, just to elaborate on that just a little bit, this ind. 
pao candidate, and I say this in all respect to him, he is a clog} 

riend of mine—if I had been here I would have supported him; || 
did contribute to his campaign—but it was an unfair restriction of 
the Hatch Act. I obtained the letter from the Chairman of the Ciyjj 
Service Commission for Mr. Knight. 
; aa Hunt. Rightly, under the present regulations, perfectly 

rightly. 

Mr. Broyruiiz. To clarify the fact that the Federal employee could| 
actively and openly support Mr. Knight against a slate of partisan 
candidates. I think that was an unfair restriction there, even though | 
I was for Mr. Knight personally, yet, on the other hand, there wer| 
other unfairnesses there in the other campaign which the Federal} 
Government had nothing to do with. I think that is an unfair setup | 
where one candidate can get a letter from the Civil Service Commis. | 
sion saying you can support this one but not the other one. 

Mr. Asumore. Clearly discrimination against the two main’ 
parties. | 

Mr. Hunt. May I say that Mr. Knight’s Government supporters | 
were scrupulous to say no word at the polls against the Democratic | 
slate but to limit their participation to supporting him, and I don’| 
blame Mr. Knight one moment for having their support. I think it] 
was a proper advantage for him to take in a political campaign. 
That is not what I am talking about. What I am talking about is the! 
system that permits that kind of thing to happen. I just wonder) 
whether it is necessary to bring such a steam hammer to crack a 
hickory nut. Must we kill all participation to kill the abuses of| 
coercion? Isn’t it time to mitigate the severity of the Hatch Act? | 
I think it would be a mistake to do anything without understanding | 
thoroughly what is involved. I think the objections which Mrs. Cox 





and Mr. Spiess set forth are valid objections and they should be} 


thoroughly understood before anything 1s done to change the present 
legislation. 

I wonder if we have to keep Federal employees out of State and 
local elections. I wonder if we have to keep State and local employees 
out of Federal elections? But in answering these questions I think 
we have to bear in mind the relation of local political parties to State 
parties and that of local and State parties to the national parties, 
It seems to me that this kind of grassroots relationship is of the 
essence of the political existence of national political parties. But at 
the same time, it is the thing that makes it difficult to legislate as 
between these two horns of a dilemma. 

The provisions of the Hatch Act, including the 1940 amendments, 
were enacted because of the cognizance of the Congress of this rela- 
tionship. But, I am convinced that the Hatch Act itself brings 
about abuses; and that we should not try to correct those abuses by 
shooting from the hip in 1958, as perhaps the Congress shot from the 
hip in 1939. 

I would support Congressman Lankford’s bill, H. R. 1167, and 
H. R. 433. It seems to me that those two bills calling for a thorough 
study of the needed legislative reforms are best calculated to be sure 
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that we do not take what step we must take carelessly or without a 
thorough understanding. I think the work of this subcommittee has 
more than laid the groundwork for the commission which those bills 
dg.| would create—whichever of them is passed would create—but I think 
lose | that a candid and objective appraisal of the situation with the solici- 


and 





1; [| tation of the opinions of Government employees and everyone else— 
1 of; former Senator Hatch is still alive; he is a United States district 
ivi]| judge; it may be that he has had some sober second thoughts that 


| would be of value to such a commission. It seems to me that a careful, 
etly| candid, and thorough study with considered recommendations to the 
_ Congress would be most nearly productive of amendments to the 
ld} Hatch Act guaranteed to walk the most careful line between the horns 
san | of this dilemma. 
ugh} Mr. Asumore. Thank you very much for your fine statement. 
vere}  Lunderstand Mrs. Wilkins is not here. 
eral) Mr. Joseph H. Freehill, lawyer and member of the Democratic 
tup| Board of Supervisors of Fairfax County. 


nis- | 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH H. FREEHILL, MEMBER, BOARD OF 
ain SUPERVISORS, FAIRFAX COUNTY 
tes! Mr. Freeniti. Mr. Chairman, my name is Joseph H. Freehill, 
atic} member of the Board of County Supervisors of Fairfax County. I 
ont} am not going to burden the committee with reading a statement. 
kit} I would like to present to you, and I would like to direct myself 
ig.| to the highlights and the crux of what I see the problem to be. 
the} I think that Mrs. Cox has made a tremendous contribution to the 


der} thinking of this committee. I think Mr. Hunt has made a fine con- 
ka} tribution, as well as the others. I am particularly conscious of and 
}of| recognize and am sensitive to the problems that bring us here today 
ct!| because I share Congressman Broyhill’s desire to have as many Fed- 
ing| eral employees out to vote and to participate in a campaign for 
Sox| different reasons. I am aspiring to win the Democratic primary on 
be} July 15 and have the opportunity to oppose Mr. Broyhill. 

sent Mr. AsHmore. I knew I had seen that name somewhere. 

Mr. Freeniy. I think, Mr. Chairman, the real difficulty I would 
and| say to Mrs. Cox, who has been working with the ABC and under- 
rees| stands its working, that there are also many Federal employees who 
ink} do feel that they are shackled and ought to have an opportunity to 
rate} participate in national parties. 
ies, I think that one of the difficulties that causes the strong feeling of 
the| Mrs. Cox’ approach, Congressman Broyhill has touched on one side 
tat! of the coin, in terms of the subjection to the political pressures of 
» a8) a party, and to force one to participate when one does not care to 

participate. I don’t think that that side of the coin alone answers 
nts,| the question fully. I think the other side of the coin is the merit 
la- | -system side of the coin. I do think, and this is probably beyond the 
ngs | .scope of the function of your committee, but I think that many em- 
by | ployees who would share Mrs. Cox’ convictions would say to this 
the | ‘committee: If you are going to do something about the Hatch Act, 

are you going to do anything about strengthening the merit system 
ind | of civil service? And if you say yes, this is going to come in another 
igh | day and maybe never come, and we are afraid to open up one side, 
ure with respect to this Hatch Act, there is an ambiguity on the face of 
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this that I certainly can’t find an answer to, that says that you can’t 
campaign but you can express an opinion. 

Now, I have found by experience that the best campaigning is the 
expression of opinion and I would like to have all the Federal agen- 
cies with Freehill bumper strips, and I think this is an expression 
of an opinion. Where do you draw the line in the confusions makeg 
it very difficult. 

But I think that many of the families whom I have met where 
even the wives are afraid to participate or afraid to have you in 
their home, or, if they do, if they have enough courage to reach that 
point, the Federal employee makes certain that he does not come home, 
This is all a sham and something, it seems to me, ought to be done 
about it to cure it. But I really think that you cannot cure it unless 
you can assure the Federal employee that he is a career man. The 
fellow who goes out and works for an administration in carrying a 
Democratic label, and his side wins, and then 4 years later the other 
side wins, what happens to him? He looks forward to this and he 
worries; and the only way I think that that worry can be eradicated 
is really strengthening the merit side of the system. 

I think, Congressman Broyhill, the present administration may be 
going too deep—I say “may”—in terms of the seed jobs. You have 
the very difficult situation of an individual who comes to this area 
perhaps for experience, but he remains here for a number of years 
in a Federal agency and he raises a family and he takes root. He 
goes step by step along the ladder until he comes to the point of 
meriting, heading up a section or a branch, or a division in a de- 
partment. And then when the boss reaches this point he has to go 
home and talk to his good Mrs. as to whether or not he can accept this 
promotion for fear that if he does his neck is out and he may be 
thrown out of a job by one pretext or another because he belongs to 
the political party not then in power. I think this is the side of the 
coin that needs an awful hard look at, whether we are looking at the 
Hatch Act side of the coin in loosening things up there. 

I sincerely think that the ambiguities can be cleared up, as to enable, 
as so eloquently put by Mr. Hunt and others, to enable individuals to 
exercise the basic franchise of citizenship and, I think, also, to sort 
of put the bee on people that they ought to participate in this American 
right to exercise citizenship. Thank you. 

Mr. Asuwore. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Broynitiy. May I make one observation, Mr. Chairman? I 
want to commend you for touching upon the merit side of the coin. 
That is one of the most serious problems we have in our Federal estab- 
lishment. I think what makes it a problem, however, is the fact that 
we are dealing with human beings; that human nature is involved. 
There is a great deal of pressure, discrimination, and various things 
that are done in the Federal agencies because there are human beings 
involved. It is not always political or partisan from a national part 
standpoint. There is vical probate, social, interdepartmental poli- 
tics, and so on. 

In my 6 years in Congress I have had literally thousands of Federal 
employees come to me with the problem of various discriminations and 
pressures that have been applied to them by agencies or superiors in 
the agency. AsI say, that isa very serious problem. It is a problem 
of how we can legislate on what goes on in a man’s mind. I have had 
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| 
v’t | yery few instances where an employee has told me he has been dis- 
| missed or fired as a result of partisan discrimination in its entirety. 
he | Now, I have had no instance where a Democrat has told me he has 
M- | Jost his job by virtue of being a Democrat. I have had many Demo- 
on | rats come to see me. I have had Republicans tell me they have lost 
we jobs because of Democrat holdovers. It is hard to prove that, to 
_know what goes on in a superior’s mind, to tell what causes him to 
re | take those actions. Most assuredly there is room for improvement in 
m |that. I think the Congress should constantly delve into that, to do 
at | something about it to eee the entire merit system over and 
1e. myond the partisan aspects of it. 
ne Mr. Freeniy. I would say, and I can’t speak from fact—I hear 
$8 | just like you hear—that too often in the Federal branch, when per- 
he | haps even promotions are concerned, the individual is asked, “Well, 
& | can you get an endorsement from your Congressman?” And maybe 
er | you have some of them coming to you for endorsements—but this is 
4@ | a kind of thing we ought to be looking at, too. It would seem to me 
a | that in Federal employment, if it is true—and I can’t say because I am 
not, I haven’t been a Federal employee since 1953, June—but if it is 
% | true, I think that something ought to be looked at in this light that 
ve | one has to always keep his closet clean, today, because sometime he 
“& | is going to have to ask the Congressman for an endorsement and the 
fs | Congressman may not be of his own political persuasion and this can 
le | be quite a handicap. 
of I would like to add just one other thing, Mr. Chairman. Being in 
| the Democratic Party in Virginia, we hold primaries. We select our 
© | candidates in terms of a primary rather than a convention, and it is 
iS | a tremendous handicap, I think, to the party—I think to the Nation 
e | if it is a national election—if there is a light vote in the primary, 
© | that does not really express itself so that the best qualified person is 
@ | asked to carry the standard, to be the standard bearer. We have the 
@ | very difficult problem in primaries of Federal employees fearing to 
come out to vote for a primary because this tells the party in power— 
it happens to be the Republican Party now, we hope not for too long 
but it is now—and this tells them that I am a Democrat and they 
worry about this. Some may say they don’t have any worry but they 
do have a worry; whether it is the Hatch Act or the merit system 
together, we ought to be able to solve this thing so that an individual 
who gets a job with the Federal Government can feel that he is a 
career employee and he can take root in the community and he does 
not have to live from month to month afraid. Fear has been a ter- 
rible thing that has grouped us. I think we ought to be all working to 
erase fear. 

Mr. Asumorr. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement submitted for the record by Joseph H. 
Freehill is as follows :) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. I deeply appreciate this opportunity 
to appear before your committee today. It is good to know that your committee 
is giving careful scrutiny and consideration to that law which tends to abridge 
the most elemental political rights of a large group of the American citizenry, 
the Hatch Act. 

I do not come today to criticize the administration of the Hatch Act by the 
Civil Service Commission. I recognize the need for impartiality in the adminis- 
tration of our Government which gave rise to the enactment of the Hatch Act. 
I also recognize that employees of the Federal Government should be protected 
from unreasonable political pressures. 
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However, I am concerned with the ambiguities, the uncertainties, and the 
climate of fear which the Hatch Act has produced—the fear of sanctions, ang 
its unwholesome effect on local political activity. 

I have had direct experience with the effects of the Hatch Act in several. capac. 
ities. For many years I was an employee of the Federal Government and 
worked in a number of Federal agencies. Currently I am serving as a member 
of the Fairfax Board of County Supervisors and, as such, have had very close 
connection with and responsibility for the affairs of our local government, 
Further, at the present time, I am a candidate for elective office in the 10th Con- 
gressional District of Virginia. The remarks which I make today are made in 
the light of these experiences. 

As you know, the area of northern Virginia, made up of Arlington County, 
the city of Alexandria, Fairfax County, and the city of Falls Church, contains 
a tremendous concentration of Federal Government employees and their families, 

These Federal employees are some of the most well-informed and capable 
people in the whole of the United States. 

Northern Virginia, as you know, is a fast growing metropolitan area, and our 
communities have their full share of the most vexing kinds of problems known 
to local government. 

To have this large, important segment of our citizenry made up of Federal 
employees politically incapacitated under the Hatch Act, under our present- 
day conditions, just doesn’t make sense. 

I realize that amending the Hatch Act is a complicated matter and that it 
has been considered carefully for many years. But I believe the time has 
come for action. 

It seems to me that the effects of the Hatch Act go too far in penalizing almost 
all employees in the executive branch of the Government by taking away their 
very substantial political rights. 

It seems to me that there is at least one thing that might be done, and I offer 
it to this able committee for its consideration. 

The scope of the Hatch Act, which politically disables so many of our citizens, 
should be reduced drastically so that these good citizens may exercise all their 
elemental political rights of American citizenship. 

I believe that this can be done satisfactorily in a manner which would not 
prejudice nor jeopardize Government employees because they would continue 
to be protected by the merit system, although I recognize that further strength- 
ening of the merit system may be necessary more fully to protect Federal em- 
ployees whose political philosophy may differ from the political party in power. 

Furthermore, I believe that this may be done without risking impairment of 
the impartial administration of the Federal Government and the proper dis- 
charge of their responsibilities as Federal employees. I believe this because 
any employee covered by the merit system who would use his public trust for 
partisan political purposes would be subject to disciplinary action to the same 
extent as any employee who today would use his public office for other personal 
gain. 

I believe in this manner the Government would be able to have the con- 
tinued devoted service of our Federal employees, and at the same time, these 
good citizens would be able to participate in local political affairs where their 
enlightened help and assistance is so sorely needed. 


Mr. Asumore. Mr. David L. Krupsaw. Mr. Rutherford Day, co- 
chairman, ABC. 


STATEMENT OF RUTHERFORD DAY, COCHAIRMAN, ABC 


Mr. Day. I was hoping you would get to me before lunch. 

Mr. Asumore. I hope to get to everybody before lunch. 

Mr. Day. I am in sort of an unusual position today, Mr. Chairman. 
I am here as cochairman of the ABC which organization was ex- 
plained by my other cochairman. I find that I am on the same side 
of this coin with Mr. Karl Spiess and I hope this will not embarrass 
Mr. Spiess with some of his supporters; but I feel his points very 
well taken, in human terms. 
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 |1am active in two political movements, Arlingtonians for a Better 
a founty, and the Republican Party. I was not quite active enough to 
feat one of the former witnesses before this committee, Mr. Harri- 
‘gp Mann, in the last election for the State legislature, but I assure 
or jou 1 was active during that election. 
se |] could also testify as to Mr. Spiess’ activity in local affairs. He 
* ay ane and a great many of our Federal employees are, on the 
al level. 
, The problem which you gentlemen face is a very difficult one be- 
y; huse, as Congressman Broyhill and Mr. Freehill have already pointed 
18 at, you have this area in the Government where there are a number 
i. (different reasons why pressure is going to be brought on an em- 
a Let me give you an example from my own law practice. 


ur jveral years ago a man who worked for one of the armed services 
™ ha very high position—I think he was a 13 or 14—came to me and 
al bey had called that man a security risk. The reason that they called 


t- jim a security risk was because fundamentally they wanted to replace 
jm with a uniformed man. He was a civilian and in the budget 
tion of this particular armed service which I won’t mention; that 
yuld get a little bit too closely identified. But at any rate, what 
st fey did was brand that man a security risk by going down and pick- 
ar Pont the records that the guards kept at the door of his building 
or jd he had given certain overtime sheets as the head of his section 
here, as they all do, and he had received pay for overtime and I 
s, ersonally know this man’s working habits. He is a very, very hard 
‘'t ‘yorker and I don’t doubt that he underestimated the amount of time 
ot worked overtime. But his records did not check with the records 
ne ff the guards at the door. Well, upon investigation I found that 
h- here were two doors that had no guards at all that he frequently 
‘ed, and a lot of times he would just wave to the guard going out. 
of | know this is not what you should do going in and out of a Gov- 
iss imment agency but it is what happens quite frequently. This man 
se jas branded a security risk. They were going to knock him off and 
te ght other employees of this particular office out. 
a] | Senator O’Mahoney, who was then practicing law, and I contacted 
te chairman of this particular, well, section—I don’t know whether 
nm- call him chief of it—and we raised cain about this. I am very 
i: appy to say that these individuals were not branded as security 
~ sks. They were retained in Government service. However, since 
hat time, they are all in different jobs now. They have been gotten 
int of the office all right. But the point is that they wanted to get 
id of somebody and they use one of these things to nail him. It is 
ist like some of these other people. I had some real security risks, 
scurity risk cases, back around 1951-52 when this was a very popular 
ype of prosecution, and these fellows were sexual deviates. They 
milled them on questions relating to communism so that when they 
tated they were not Communists, they showed their loyalty, so to 
peak, by spilling the beans so far as this other thing that the investi- 
* ntors wanted. All these people were, of course, released. There 
snot much you can do when you have a client who is up against 
vil Service Commission action. 
And so a lot of times, of course, you are going to get action— 
tyou do open this thing up, you are going to get politics used as a 
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sword, I am quite sure. I hate to see that happen. I really must| 
say that our entire membership of ABC does not so forcefully stang 






Mrs. T: 
at on the Hatch Act as it is. There are some that would like ¢)| 1am n 
ave a greater participation in party politics. However, I donyfet that 


know how you are going to do it without opening the door up. Thgmder co 
line is going to practically be the same thing if you can do it—they bi 
are going to darn well see that you do, 

We have a very, very prime example of that in this State. Wewptestify 
have a State government that has a machine controlling it second to| It does 
none. I know that in my campaign I saw down in the audience l—that 
clapping for my opponents all the people from the courthouse, andi vote 1 
there was no coincidence about that because in at least one of theif life th 
political meetings, debates I attended, they were about the only onegi 
down there except the party functionaries on the other politica] 
party side. Everybody down at the courthouse—I see them oyerwied to ! 
there; I recognized them all going down there. _Iknow 

We have another ABC in Virginia, the alcohol beverage control 
board. Now, of course, this is a socialistic institution and it wouldgho was 
be hard to find such a socialistic institution in Virginia. I am quitelidate at 
sure that Virginia is, and its representatives in Congress are, quite 
antagonistic to socialism on the national scale but they don’t seem to) The ot 
mind it too badly on the local scale or the State scale. 

The employees of the ABC all throughout Virginia are well awam 
of their political responsibilities and I might add that in this State, 
in my opinion, there is not any two-party system. They have been 
talking about the so-called splintering party, groups. I don’t be 
lieve in harming the two-party system. I don’t think we are ever 
going to get such a situation in our country under our Constitutionfhe fear t 
as the French do. I think, I hope General de Gaulle will pattern his) I thin 
new constitution that he intends to bring in on our aa because Io home 
do think that that fragmentation is going far too far in France and@linter 
proportional representation is one of the reasons. We don’t haveltied = 
proportional representation except in certain cities in this country iloesn’t f 
and I am glad to see that that movement has not gotten any moreimploye 
adherents than it has. But those in general are my remarks on this, #me 1n 
I do feel that if you open up the door to political activity you arefhe non) 
going to get these eager beavers knocking on the doors in Govern- ave bee 
ment offices. They are going to see to it that these people work forftom th 


the party. I don’t think that is very good; it is a bad thing. lave CO! 
So those in general are my remarks, Mr. Ashmore. I appreciate Wis., & 
your letting me come in and give them to you. Was gTo 


Mr. Asumore. We are glad to have you, and bringing us the feel- partisan 
ing of people right from the grassroots. That is what we want. @yeteeth 


Thank you very much. s fa 
Mrs. Hubert Thatcher. Tam in 
ven tc 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HUBERT THATCHER, PRESIDENT, WOMEN’S that we 


DEMOCRATIC CLUB OF 10TH DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA Ne 


Mrs. THarcuer. I appreciate the opportunity to say a few words. Govern: 
I can’t speak officially for a group because we have not had this think 
under consideration and if it is possible to file a statement fairly "ery m 
soon Mr. A 
Mr. Asumore. Yes. 
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n : 

ear Mrs. Tuatcuer. We would appreciate the opportunity to do so. 

@ to) 1 am not going to take much of your time but I do appreciate the 

lon het that you are holding hearings. I understand when this was 

Themder consideration in 1948 and 1950, hearings were not held. I 
ink this is quite a privilege, to be allowed to come and testify from 

Virginia point of view just as the people in Maryland were allowed 

We wtestify yesterday. 

d to| It does seem to me out and out—and I am speaking as an individ- 
ence il—that it isn’t the Hatch Act that keeps people from coming out 
and vote in our Democratic primary. I think it is the simple facts 
the wf life that they are Democrats working in a Republican administra- 
onegfion and they are afraid to declare themselves. I think Mrs. Cox 
‘ical "as right in saying that it would be difficult to draw the line, if we 
over tied to liberalize it just as far as local elections are concerned. 

_I know last time we had a Democratic candidate for county board in 
trol 954, those of us in the Democratic Party campaigned for Bryan Bell 
wuld yho was our candidate, and John Webb who was a congressional can- 
date at the time. The two were linked and it would have been very 
cult for wa to campaign for just one alone. 

The other thing I would like to point out is that people have said 
is morning that these splinter groups weaken the parties. I don’t 
ieve that is true because the only reason that I am working in the 
ocratic Party now is that I got interested in the nonpartisan move- 
mt 10 years ago. I was interested in schools and sidewalks and 
m that I went on into the party because I realized I was free to 
yveri0 SO Since my husband was not a Federal employee. I didn’t have 
tion he fear that some women have. 
his! I think that often women especially get interested in things close 
se [0 home but then we can graduate into the party and I do feel that the 
and eenter groups are for the benefit of Government employees, and I 
ayeitied my best to persuade anybody who is not in government, who 
itry loesn’t have this prohibition of having a husband who is a Government 
ore Mployee, anybody who is free to work in the party, to come out, to 
his, ome in it and help us and let the Government employees worry about 
arethe nonpartisan movement as it exists in Arlington. I think there 
rn- lave been a lot of us in Arlington who have seen the benefit that derives 
for rom the nonpartisan local groups, as Mrs. Cox pointed out. We 
lave come from all parts of the country and I am from Milwaukee, 
ate Wis., originally. We had nonpartisan local elections at the time I 
vas growing up; and even Mr. Broyhill and I have worked in a non- 
ee]- partisan campaign in Arlington. So there are a lot of us who cut our 
unt. syeteeth in the nonpartisan movement. 

As far as publicity, several people have mentioned polling people. 
Iam inclined to agree with Mr. Johnson that if more publicity were 
iven to these hearings—the reason I can’t state an official position is 

N’S that we did not have time to prepare one. I have some research that 

I would like to do on material that has been given to me but I think 

ifthese hearings were given a little more publicity we would have more 
ds, Government employees here speaking out from their point of view. 
his think that’s about all I would like to say this morning. Thank you 
rly Yery much. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you very much for coming. 
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i 


Is there anyone here I haven’t called on who would like to make) I hav 
statement? Come around, sir; we have a few minutes more. I don}j a past 


believe I have your name. Island ; 
Whom do you represent, sir ? _ With 

| present 

STATEMENT OF JOHN B. MINNICK _ Act pol 

are we 

Mr. Minnick. I am representing myself. amph. 


There has been a great deal said this morning, and very well said, Dade a 
but the one thing that I have noticed here this morning is the absence) No. 98, 
of Federal employees with the exception of Mr. Spiess and myself, J) cludes. 
am a Federal employee. I am employed in the office of the chief) ties Ac 
counsel, Internal Revenue Service, as a trial lawyer. tion, F 

Mrs. Thatcher just spoke about lack of notice and that is one of the) Emplo 
objections which I have, too, in that this hearing was not given the) later e 
kind of publicity which would bring out Federal employees to testify) Mr. 
upon this question. like. 

Mr. AsHmore. I might interrupt you right there, Mr. Minnick, to} Mr. 
state that our hearings last year were primarily from representatives} the Or 
of Federal employees. They were secretaries, the head men, the) and le; 
presidents of various representatives of the organizations; and we) litical 
didn’t feel it was quite as necessary to give any particular publicity) The p 
to those people, this time, since most of them have had their repre-| it has| 
sentatives speak rather thoroughly or completely at the hearings last! uncert 
year. Mr. 
Furthermore, I would like to say that we can’t control the press. Mr. 
We don’t know how much publicity they want to give these things. It} The 


was released. those : 
Mr. Laneston. It was given to the press over at the Capitol, and to} we sh 
the 3 Washington papers about 10 or 12 days ago at least. they a 


Mr. Asumore. Several days ago, it was given to the press over at) at leas 
the Capitol and I know they didn’t give it too much publicity but I) outlin 
can’t control that. who a 

Mr. Minnick. I understand that but perhaps there would be some} peopl 
way of providing for better notice. branc 

Mr. Broyrui.. Would the gentleman yield at that point? Let me) treatn 
add, also, to what you have said—and for the record—that the com- You 
mittee staff was very thorough and diligent in trying to get this) who a 
information out. I know they called our office several times and asked} Comn 
for names of various representative organizations and I know that) shall. 


the staff did issue a press release on it. Later, I got clearance from An 
the staff to issue another press release. Th 
Mr. Asumore. Mr. Lankford also issued one. pay £ 
Mr. Brorumu. Mr. Lankford’s release was given excellent coverage. Mr 
Mr. Asumorr. Mr. Dick Still, in his office, contacted numerous peo- Mr 
ple aiid I am sure Mrs. Kenny, a member of the staff, spent considerable} yy uni 
time in contacting people by telephone, in obtaining lists of names, and Mr 
in distributing material to those people contacted, which the com- Mr 
mittee has available on the Hatch Act. of th 
Mr. Broyrnitn. Every effort was made to publicize these hearings.) day 
Mr. Minnick. Those matters are merely procedural and don’t affect) pook 


the substance of this hearing and I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
for having this public hearing and for the opportunity of being able In 
to appear and testify. 
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ke, 1 have been interested in government for a long, long time. I am 
ont} a past president of the Young Republicans of Great Neck, Long 
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Island; past member of the Republican Committee of Nassau County. 
With the exception of Mr. Hunt’s presentation, there has been no 
presentation here today of what the objectionable parts of the Hatch 


_ Act political activities are. What is it we are talking about? What 


are we trying to get at? I believe your committee has all of these 
pamphlets and publications available but I would like to have these 


_made as a part of the record of this hearing. First, Senate Document 


No. 98, Federal Corrupt Practices and Political Activities, which in- 


cludes Federal Corrupt Practices Act and the Hatch Political Activi- 


ties Act as printed February 10, 1956:; and the Civil Service Publica- 
tion, Pamphlet No. 20, Political Activity of Federal Officers and 


_Employees.t I have the January 1956 edition. I believe there is a 


later edition, August 1957. 

Mr. Asumore. We will be glad to furnish you with a copy if you 
like. 

Mr. Minnick. And Hatch Act decisions, which is referred to in 
the Crvil Service Pamphlet No. 20, current detail, technical, detailed, 
and legal treatment and procedures governing the Commission’s po- 
litical activity cases; H. R. 1243, being amendments to the Hatch Act. 
The present law creates a—on the face of the act itself, we find, and 
it has been so testified here this morning, that it is ambiguous, unclear, 
uncertain, unequal, and inequitable. 

Mr. AsHmore. You agree with those, too, don’t you? 

Mr. Minnick. I certainly do. What are the ambiguities? 

The patent ambiguities—and which are the sections which reflect 
those ambiguities—the sections we are talking about, which I believe 
we should have under consideration are sections 9A, 12—A, and 15; 
they are the cause of the trouble. Those sections create on their face 
at least four classes of citizens and the classes of citizens are further 
outlined in this pamphlet. First you have your first-class citizens 
who are not subject to the act. They are the politically appointed 
people in the executive branch. All of the people in the legislative 
branch, all of the people in the judicial branch, there is an unfair 
treatment at the very beginning, unequal. 

You have a second-class group, those of the professional services 
who are excepted from the rules and regulations of the Civil Service 
Commission, and the restriction placed upon them is solely that they 
shall not use their official position. 

And the third class are those in the classified civil service. 

The fourth class are State employees who are receiving some of their 
pay from Federal grants. 

Mr. Asumore. And municipal employees. 

Mr. Mrnnicx. When I said, State, Iam talking about local 
municipal, all the way up through the State level. 

Mr. Asumore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minnick. It has been testified here that the constitutionality 
of this act has been settled. My principal reason for testifying to- 
day is because in an examination of the Hatch Act decisions this 
book which is published by the Civil Service Commission, and it is a 


2 Incorporation of these publications is by title only for reference purposes. 
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treatment of the history of this statute, shows on its face there are F oy 
constitutional questions which have not been raised or considered, | aT the 
The constitutionality of this act rests upon the assumption that there |. rE 
be some restriction of our rights reserved under the 10th amendment, ible toc 
and this appears at page 15 in so many words. The primarily con. |* ls 
stitutional contention in State cases has been, of course, on a broad air J 
basis of infringement of States rights. the stud 
Now there are other provisions in our Federal Constitution and the | familia: 
principal part and substance of our Constitution is the supremacy | f us W 
clause which says this Constitution and the laws of the United Sta . I on 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law of | inal a 
the land and binding upon the judges in every State. Mr ] 
To test the constitutionality of a particular statute we should ex- haw 
amine into that statute to see first whether or not the statute itself | rl te 
was enacted by the Congress in pursuance of the Constitution. = ~— 
On the face of this book which outlines in detail the history and ae ot 
development of this particular act under consideration, we find that |@° * 


the act was not passed in pursuance of the Constitution but was passed | who dk 


in pursuance of an Executive order. For example, the sponsors of Pins 
this legislation said—this is the section 12 which was passed in 1940, Is t] 


and he is referring then back to 1939 which is section 9-A—we have = 
° . os ‘ testify 
tried to appropriate the exact language of the act passed a year ago Mr 
which in turn was the exact language of the rule of the Civil Service Me. 
Commission. Where did the rule come from? It came from an Execu- Mr. 
tive order issued back in 1883. And from the development of the execu- ern 
oe . ; . ee uation 
tive procedures in the executive branch of the Federal Government, — 
Congress passed an act in pursuance of executive policy, and not in heey 
pursuance of the Constitution. a 6 
I am in substantial agreement with most of what has been said today a s 
but there are some points which should be clarified. It has been testi- The 
fied here today that members of the Federal Government, employees 


of the Federal Government, are intelligent people and should know vines 
with their rights and duties are. And I presume, also, that those who 0 Mr 
so testified are familiar, likewise, with those rights and duties and what (TI 
this act provides and what it does not provide and what are the limi- Willi 
tations placed upon us and what we can do and what we cannot do. ‘te ia 
I can testify from my own personal experience because I had this 
act thrown at me when I wanted to do something constructive in this STA 
State. I was subjected not only to libel but to threats of malicious 
prosecution under the Hatch Act, for trying to do something totall 
unrelated to any of the subject matter of this act and by an organi- aor 


zation with which one of the witnesses here today is associated. For- | fun p 
tunately, that has been overcome in the meantime but that thing that | emplo 
happened to me personally, because of my Federal employment, led | Reput 
me directly into this study to find out what it was all about and what on 
we could do and what we could not do. The 
The more I have studied it, the more I find that this act, and I am | partis 
speaking of section 9 (A), 12 (A), and section 15, are ambiguous, ar 
unfair, unequal, and contrary to the best interests of the Government “my, 
of the United States. Some of the reasons given here today in sup- | empk 
port of this act on their face would deny the basic representative char- | of th 
acter of a republican form of constitutional self-government built | Atlin 
from the bottom up, on the sole ground of the human element in order 
to impose restrictions upon us from the top down. 
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| I would love to see these questions debated in a political campaign 


a iby somebody who has made a real study of them. 
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| If there are any questions, I would be happy to answer them. That 


a js what 1 came to testify today and I appreciate the privilege of bein 
— 
on 


| eee rae. 


‘able to come here as a Federal employee to testify as to my own persona 


r. Asumore. We are certainly glad to have you and appreciate 
the study that you have made on this subject. I am sure you are more 
familiar with it than not only the average Federal employee but most 
‘of us who are trying to learn more and more about it as we go along. 
_ I don’t suppose you would want to give us the benefit of your per- 
sonal experience—that probably wouldn’t be—— 

Mr. Minnick. Since that has been, that part of it has been over and 
water over the dam now, that is the proximate cause of why I have 
collected material and made a study, because of what happened to me 
personally as a Federal employee, by people who claim to know what 
the act is, but who use it for their own benefit and say that people 
who do not belong to their organization are subject to it but if you 
belong to it you are not subject to it. 

Mr. Asumore. Thank you, sir. 

Is there anyone else here that came to testify or who wishes to 
testify ? 

Mr. Spiess. Could I make one short statement ? 

Mr. Asumore. All right, Mr. Spiess. 

Mr. Sptess. Mr. Broyhill asked Mrs. Cox a question about the sit- 
uation in Fairfax. I would like to point out that most of the Gov- 
ernment employees who live in Fairfax work in Washington, a great 
many ofthem. They travel back and forth each day. I used to travel 
back and forth, round trip, 42 miles a day. I had no time to partici- 
pate in partisan politics. Therefore, I had to take what, in quotation, 

the courthouse gang” dished up to us to vote for and had no oppor- 
tunity to select a candidate who might be interested in the streets and 
schools, and so forth. Thank you. 

Mr. Asumors. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statements submitted to the subcommittee by Messrs. 
William L. Winston, Richard C. Bain, and Clifford D. Owsley may 
be inserted in the record at this point.) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. WINSTON, DELEGATE, GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am in favor of relaxing 
the provisions of the Hatch Act which deny to Federal employees the right of 
full participation in local politics. We find that under existing law a Federal 
employee may work for a nonpartisan political party against a Democratic or 
Republican candidate, but cannot work for a candidate of a major political 
party. This illustrates the absurd restrictions that are placed on the political 
activity of the Federal employees. 

These restrictions have the effect of fostering the growth of so-called non- 
partisan splinter groups. The restrictions also have the effect of depriving the 
community of the valuable contribution to local affairs which Federal employees 
could make through the major political parties. 

The Hatch Act in its present form not only discriminates against the Federal 
employee, but it also discriminates against the major political parties in favor 
of the collapsible and often irresponsible splinter groups that are found in 
Arlington County from time to time. 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD C. BAIN, RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, THE BROOKINGS INSTI. 
TUTION, WASHINGTON, D. C., ON PROVISIONS OF THE HATCH ACT PERTAINING 
TO POLITICAL ACTIVITY BY CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


It is probable that no one will openly disagree that measures of the Hatch Act 
designed to prevent forced participation in partisan politics by civil servants, 
financial or otherwise, are necessary. The area of disagreement lies elsewhere, 
and is caused in large part by the consideration of two principles, to each of 
which most would subscribe when considered separately, but which conflict when 
considered together. These principles are: 

1. All citizens should have equal right freely to participate in activities per. 
taining to their government; and 

2. The civil service must be operated objectively so that all, regardless of 
party or factional considerations, will receive equal service. 

Insofar as a civil servant is implicated in factional or party politics, with 
all the biases and commitments normally accompanying such activities, he igs 
handicapped in dealing objectively with matters in which factional or party 
politics are involved. The basic question is: How much individual right must 
be sacrificed in order that the community right will adequately be protected? 

Many civil servants hold jobs in which they have little or no opportunity te 
affect policy; many others, though they deal with policy matters, deal only 
with those that have little or no connection with local or State politics. Is it 
necessary that these people be deprived the right to participate actively in local 
and State affairs (and that the local governments suffer the loss of their par- 
ticipation) when this participation would in no way affect their work? 

Two factors seem most important in determining the potential interference 
of political involvement with performance in a civil service job: (1) the level 
of work; and (2) the function or type of work. With respect to the first, it 
seems probable that a cutoff point could be set, below which grade a vast ma- 
jority of the workers have little or no opportunity to affect policy, and whose 
jobs would not be in conflict with political activity at least on a State or local 
level. Personnel in these lower grades, unless specifically excluded, could be 
permitted to engage in routine political activity. In the grades above the cutoff 
point, determination of eligibility to engage in political activity could be deter- 
mined on the basis of the function or type of job. For example, jobs dealing 
with grants-in-aid, etc., to State and local governments would be excluded ; jobs 
relating to grants-in-aid to foreign governments, to national defense, etc., need 
not be. 

No law could be written that would exactly define the boundary between 
those to be included and those to be excluded from political participation, al- 
though it is probable that enough broad general areas could be demarked so 
that only a relatively small residue remained ambiguous. Such cases could be 
submitted to a commission charged with settlement of these problems, as well as 
enforcement of the general provisions of the law. 

The above is aimed at freeing a large majority of the civil service for open 
and active participation in local and State politics where their services are 
badly needed. If adequate regulations are drawn and enforced to prevent forced 
participation, there seems little reason why participation in national elections 
should not be permitted as well. In fact, it would be most difficult, if not im- 
possible, to separate the two, since frequently national, State, and local cam- 
paigns are run simultaneously by the same organization. 

It has always been difficult to legislate morality, and even more difficult 
to enforce such legislation. There would unquestionably be areas of ambiguity 
in a law drawn up along the lines indicated above, just as there is in the Hatch 
Act as it now stands. Among those permitted by a general rule to engaged in 
politics would undoubtedly be some whose work would be affected by this 
activity ; among those proscribed from this activity by the general rule, political 
activism would not affect the jobs of some. But the number involved would be 
small indeed compared to the number affected adversely by the present law. 
Those cases where conflict was found to exist could be brought under control 
by action of the commission charged with enforcement of the law. 
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ATEMENT OF CLIFFORD D. OWSLEY, CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEE, TO THE HOUSE 
\DMINISTRATION SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING, CONSIDERING THE HATCH ACT, JUNE 


9, 1958 


js an American citizen first and an employee of the Federal Government 
nd, I respectfully ask the Congress to give back to me and millions of other 
yernment employees the political rights which the Hatch Act has taken away. 
ugh I am not a lawyer, I firmly believe that most provisions of the Hatch 
tare in violation of the United States Constitution, and if carried through 
courts would be so decided by the Supreme Court. The courts already 
ye ruled in favor of the employee concerning some parts of the law. If the 

w does not specifically violate the letter of the Constitution it most surely 
wlates the spirit. It denies me and other citizens of rights which ought to be 

couraged rather than forbidden. 

iNo one could argue with the intention of the Hatch Act, if that intention 
to safeguard the Government worker’s political independence, and to prevent 
mployees, aS groups or as individuals, from becoming political tools for the 

rpetuation of men, parties, or regimes in office. But the act goes much further 

n this, much further than is necessary, and takes away practically all the 

ployee’s rights to participate in the political functions of his country. It is 
jcase of killing the patient to cure the disease. 

Our Government and free institutions owe their very existence to the full 

rticipation of citizens in political functions. The Government, therefore, 

ght to be in the forefront of employers in urging its employees to so partic- 
te, rather than banning such participation. 

[would never want to use civil service to advance myself politically, even if it 
wre possible, but I resent being deprived of my rights to take part fully in my 
untry’s Government simply because I am employed by it. This law can easily 
c and should be, amended to give full political rights to the Government worker, 
teluding the right to run for office, provided it does not interfere with his duties 
nd provided he does not use civil service to further his own cause. 

If a Government worker wished to leave his job temporarily and enter a politi- 
al race, he should be given public-service leave (without pay), and have the 
ght of returning to that job if he wished when the race was over. Or, if he 
mild conduct a successful campaign and continue to hold his civil-service job, 
e should be allowed to do that, provided his job did not suffer from it. Ade- 
mate safeguards against a person’s using civil service for his own benefit could 
usily be written into law and enforced. 
| Such a change in the law would cause no great repercussions in civil service. 
fhe rank and file civilian employee, if allowed to be active politically, could not 
nfiuence detrimentally or coerce any decisive number of fellow workers or sub- 
wdinates, if any at all. And, too, no large number of Government workers would 
rant to be any more active politically than they are now. After all, no large 
wmber of people in the general population is overly interested in being active 
wlitically. However, the civil-service employee who might want to be more 
tive should not only be permitted but encouraged to exercise the rights which 
re his under the Constitution, without jeopardizing his employment or career. 
Those who oppose changing the Hatch Act along the lines I have suggested 
parently have only a shallow understanding and appreciation of government, 
wlitics, and democracy. 

We desperately need intelligent, articulate, and mature leadership in every 
egment of our society. Inside Government and outside. Our country and our 
ives may depend on it. If just a little of such leadership could come from the 
unks of civil service, the Nation and each of us would be the richer for it. For 
hese reasons, I respectfully ask the Congress to amend the Hatch Act to retain 
ertain safeguards but restore to all Government workers their full citizenship. 


Mr. Asumore. If there is no one else who has anything for the 


wnefit of the order, we will oe 
(Thereupon, at 1: 08 p. m., the hearing was concluded. ) 
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